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PART    III 


THE  PARTY  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  Lin 

POLITICAL   PARTIES   AND   THEIR   BISTORT 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  legal  framework  of  American  government  as  it  exists  both 
in  the  nation  and  in  the  States.  Beginning  from  the  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  we  have  seen  what  sort  of  a  structure 
has  been  erected  upon  them  as  a  foundation,  what  methods  of 
legislation  and  administration  have  been  developed,  what 
results  these  methods  have  produced.  It  is  only  occasionally 
and  incidentally  that  we  have  had  to  consider  the  influence 
upon  political  bodies  and  methods  of  those  extra-legal  group- 
ings of  men  called  political  parties.  But  the  spirit  and  force 
of  party  has  in  America  been  as  essential  to  the  action  of  the 
machinery  of  government  as  steam  is  to  a  locomotive  engine ; 
or,  to  vary  the  simile,  party  association  and  organization  are 
to  the  organs  of  government  almost  what  the  motor  nerves  are 
to  the  muscles,  sinews,  and  bones  of  the  human  body.  They 
transmit  the  motive  power,  they  determine  the  directions  in 
which  the  organs  act.  A  description  of  them  is  therefore  a 
necessary  complement  to  an  account  of  the  Constitution  and 
government ;  for  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  that  the 
working  of  the  government  has  fallen.  Their  ingenuity,  stim- 
ulated by  incessant  rivalry,  has  turned  many  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  unforeseen  uses,  and  given  to  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  the  country  no  small  part  of  their  present  colour. 

To  describe  the  party  system  is,  however,  much  harder  than 
it  has  been  to  describe  those  legal  institutions.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  on  comparatively  firm  ground,  for  we  have  had 
definite  data  to  rely  upon,  and  the  facts  set  forth  have  been 
mostly  patent  facts  which  can  be  established  from  books  and 
documents.  But  now  we  come  to  phenomena  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  one  must  trust  to  a  variety  of  flying  and  floating 
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sources,  to  newspaper  paragraphs,  to  the  conversation  of 
American  acquaintances,  to  impressions  formed  on  the  spot 
from  seeing  incidents  and  hearing  stories  and  anecdotes,  the 
authority  for  which,  though  it  seemed  sufficient  at  the  time^ 
cannot  always  be  remembered.  Nor  have  I  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cite  any  previous  treatise  on  the  subject;  for 
though  the  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  public  life  of 
the  United  States  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  1  know  of  no 
author  who  has  set  himself  to  describe  impartially  the  actual 
daily  working  of  that  part  of  the  vast  and  intricate  political 
machine  which  lies  outside  the  Constitution,  nor,  what  is  more 
important  still,  the  influences  which  sway  the  men  by  whom 
this  machine  has  been  constructed  and  is  daily  manipulated. 
The  task,  however,  cannot  be  declined ;  for  it  is  that  very  part 
of  my  undertaking  which,  even  though  imperfectly  performed, 
may  be  most  serviceable  to  the  student  of  modern  politics. 
A  philosopher  in  Germany,  who  had  mastered  all  the  treatises 
on  the  British  Constitution,  perused  every  statute  of  recent 
years,  and  even  followed  through  the  newspapers  the  debates 
in  Parliament,  would  know  far  less  about  the  government  and 
politics  of  England  than  he  might  learn  by  spending  a  month 
there  conversing  with  practical  politicians,  and  watching  the 
daily  changes  of  sentiment  during  a  parliamentary  crisis  or  a 
general  election. 

So,  too,  in  the  United  States,  the  actual  working  of  party 
government  is  not  only  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  but  is 
so  unlike  what  a  student  of  the  Federal  Constitution  could 
have  expected  or  foreseen,  that  it  is  the  thing  of  all  others 
which  any  one  writing  about  America  ought  to  try  to  portray. 
In  the  knowledge  of  a  stranger  there  must,  of  course,  be  serious 
gaps.  But  since  no  native  American  has  yet  essayed  the  task 
of  describing  the  party  system  of  his  country,  it  is  better  that 
a  stranger  should  address  himself  to  it,  than  that  the  inquiring 
European  should  have  no  means  of  satisfying  his  curiosity. 
And  a  native  American  writer,  even  if  he  steered  clear  of  par- 
tisanship, which  I  think  he  might,  for  in  no  country  does  one 
find  a  larger  number  of  philosophically  judicial  observers  of 
politics,  would  suffer  from  his  own  familiarity  with  many  of 
those  very  things  which  a  stranger  finds  perplexing.  Thus 
European  and  even  American  readers  may  find  in  the  sort  of 
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perspective  which  a  stranger  gets  of  transatlantic  phenomena^ 
some  compensation  for  his  necessarily  inferior  knowledge  of 
details. 

In  America  the  great  moving  forces  are  the  parties.  The 
government  counts  for  less  than  in  Europe^  the  parties  count 
for  more ;  and  the  fewer  have  become  their  principles  and  the 
fainter  their  interest  in  those  principles,  the  more  perfect  has 
become  their  organization.  The  less  of  nature  the  more  of 
art ;  the  less  spontaneity  the  more  mechanism.  But  before  I 
attempt  to  describe  this  organization,  something  must  be  said 
of  the  doctrines  which  the  parties  respectively  profess,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  doctrines  involves  a  few  preliminary 
words  upon  the  history  of  party  in  America. 

Although  the  early  colonists  carried  with  them  across  the 
sea  some  of  the  habits  of  English  political  life,  and  others  may 
have  been  subsequently  imitated  from  the  old  country,  the 
parties  of  the  United  States  are  pure  home  growths,  developed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  The  English  reader  who 
attempts,  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  do,  to  identify  the  great 
American  parties  with  his  own  familiar  Whigs  and  Tories,  or 
even  to  discover  a  general  similarity  between  them,  had  better 
give  up  the  attempt,  for  it  will  lead  him  hopelessly  astray. 
Here  and  there  we  find  points  of  analogy  rather  than  of  resem- 
blance, but  the  moment  we  try  to  follow  out  the  analogy  it 
breaks  down,  so  different  are  the  issues  on  which  English  and 
American  politics  have  turned. 

In  the  United  States,  the  history  of  party  begins  with  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia.  In  its  de- 
bates and  discussions  on  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  revealed  two  opposite  tendencies,  which  soon  afterwards 
appeared  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  State  Conventions,  to  which 
the  new  instrument  was  submitted  for  acceptance.  These  were 
the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tendencies  —  a  tendency  to 
maintain  both  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
independence  in  legislation,  in  administration,  in  jurisdiction, 
indeed  in  everything  except  foreign  policy  and  national  de- 
fence, of  the  several  States ;  an  opposite  tendency  to  subor- 
dinate the  States  to  the  nation  and  vest  large  powers  in  the 
central  Federal  authority. 

The  charge  against  the  Constitution  that  it  endangered 
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State  rights  evoked  so  much  alarm  that  some  States  were  in- 
duced to  ratify  only  by  the  promise  that  certain  amendments 
should  be  added,  which  were  accordingly  accepted  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  years.  When  the  machinery  had  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  choice  of  George  Washington  as  president,  and 
with  him  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  ten- 
dencies which  had  opposed  or  supported  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  reappeared  not  only  in  Congress  but  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet,  where  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  counselled  a  line  of  action  which  assumed  and  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  large  powers  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, while  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  desired  to 
practically  restrict  its  action  to  foreign  affairs.  The  advocates 
of  a  central  national  authority  had  begun  to  receive  the  name 
of  Federalists,  and  to  act  pretty  constantly  together,  when  an 
event  happened  which,  while  it  tightened  their  union,  finally 
consolidated  their  opponents  also  into  a  party.  This  was  the 
creation  of  the  French  Republic  and  its  declaration  of  war 
against  England.  The  Federalists,  who  were  shocked  by  the 
excesses  of  the  Terror  of  1793,  counselled  neutrality,  and  were 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  value  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  to  allow  the  Federal  power  a  wide  sphere  of  action.  The 
party  of  Jefferson,  who  had  now  retired  from  the  adminis- 
tration, were  pervaded  by  sympathy  with  French  ideas,  were 
hostile  to  England  whose  attitude  continued  to  be  discourteous, 
and  sought  to  restrict  the  interference  of  the  central  govern- 
ment with  the  States,  and  to  allow  the  fullest  play  to  the 
sentiment  of  State  independence,  of  local  independence,  of  per- 
sonal independence.  This  party  took  the  name  of  Republicans 
or  Democratic  Republicans,  and  they  are  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  Democrats.  Both  parties  were,  of  course,  attached 
to  Republican  government  —  that  is  to  say,  were  alike  hostile 
to  a  monarchy.  But  the  Jeffersonians  had  more  faith  in  the 
masses  and  in  leaving  things  alone,  together  with  less  respect 
for  authority,  so  that  in  a  sort  of  general  way  one  may  say 
that  while  one  party  claimed  to  be  the  apostles  of  Liberty,  the 
other  represented  the  principle  of  Order. 

These  tendencies  found  occasions  for  combating  one  another, 
not  only  in  foreign  policy  and  in  current  legislation,  but  also 
in  the  construction  and  application  of  the  Constitution.     Like 
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all  documents,  and  especially  documents  which  have  been 
formed  by  a  series  of  compromises  between  opposite  views,  it 
was  and  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations,  which  the 
acuteness  of  both  sets  of  partisans  was  busy  in  discovering 
and  expounding.  While  the  piercing  intellect  of  Hamilton 
developed  all  those  of  its  provisions  which  invested  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  and  President  with  far-reaching  powers,  and 
sought  to  build  up  a  system  of  institutions  which  should  give 
to  these  provisions  their  full  effect,  Jefferson  and  his  coadju- 
tors  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  individualism,  strong  in  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and,  without  venturing  to  propose  alter- 
ations in  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  protested  against  all  ex- 
tensions of  its  letter,  and  against  all  the  assumptions  of  Federal 
authority  which  such  extensions  could  be  made  to  justify. 
Thus  two  parties  grew  up  with  tenets,  leaders,  impulses,-  sym- 
pathies, and  hatreds,  hatreds  which  soon  became  so  bitter  as 
not  to  spare  the  noble  and  dignified  figure  of  Washington  him- 
self, whom  the  angry  Kepublicans  assailed  with  invectives  the 
more  unbecoming  because  his  official  position  forbade  him  to 
reply.* 

At  first  the  Federalists  had  the  best  of  it,  for  the  reaction 
against  the  weakness  of  the  old  Confederation  which  the  Union 
had  superseded  disposed  sensible  men  to  tolerate  a  strong 
central  power.  The  President,  though  not  a  member  of  either 
party,  was,  by  force  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Hamilton,  practically  with  the  Federalists.  But 
during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  who  succeeded  Wash- 
ington, they  committed  grave  errors.  When  the  presidential 
election  of  1800  arrived,  it  was  seen  that  the  logical  and  ora- 
torical force  of  Hamilton's  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  nation 
told  far  less  than  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  Jefferson 
played  on  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  The  Kepublicans 
triumphed  in  the  choice  of  their  chief,  who  retained  power  for 
eight  years  (he  was  re-elected  in  1804),  to  be  peaceably  suc- 
ceeded by  his  friend  Madison  for  another  eight  years  (elected 
in  1808,  re-elected  in  1812),  and  his  disciple  Monroe  for  eiglit 
years  more  (elected  in  1816,  re-elected  in  1820).  Their  long- 
continued  tenure  of  office  was  due  not  so  much  to  their  own 

1  In  mockery  of  the  title  he  had  won  from  public  gratitude  a  few  years  be- 
fore, he  was  commonly  caUed  by  them  "  The  stepfather  of  his  country." 
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merits,  for  neither  Jefferson  nor  Madison  conducted  foreign 
affairs  with  success,  as  to  the  collapse  of  their  antagonists. 
The  Federalists  never  recovered  from  the  blow  given  in  the 
election  of  1800.  They  lost  Hamilton  by  death  in  1804.  No 
other  leader  of  equal  gifts  appeared,  and  the  party,  which  had 
shown  little  judgment  in  the  critical  years  1810--14,  finally  disap- 
pears from  sight  after  the  second  peace  with  England  in  1815. 

One  cannot  note  the  disappearance  of  this  brilliant  figure, 
to  Europeans  the  most  interesting  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Kepublic,  without  the  remark  that  his  countrymen  seem  to 
have  never,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  afterwards,  duly  recog- 
nized his  splendid  gifts.  Washington  is,  indeed,  a  far  more 
perfect  character.  Washington  stands  alone  and  unapproach- 
able, like  a  snow-peak  rising  above  its  fellows  into  the  clear 
air  of  morning,  with  a  dignity,  constancy,  and  purity  which 
have  made  him  the  ideal  type  of  civic  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations.  No  greater  benefit  could  have  befallen  the 
Eepublic  than  to  have  such  a  type  set  from  the  first  before  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  people.  But  Hamilton,  of  a  virtue  not  so 
flawless,  touches  us  more  nearly,  not  only  by  the  romance  of 
his  early  life  and  his  tragic  death,  but  by  a  certain  ardour  and 
impulsiveness,  and  even  tenderness  of  soul,  joined  to  a  courage 
equal  to  that  of  Washington  himself.  Equally  apt  for  war 
and  for  civil  government,  with  a  profundity  and  amplitude  of 
view  rare  in  practical  soldiers  or  statesmen,  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  a  generation  never  surpassed  in  history,  a  gen- 
eration which  includes  Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt  and  Grattan, 
Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  William  von  Humboldt,  Wellington 
and  Napoleon.  Talleyrand,  who  seems  to  have  felt  for  him 
something  as  near  affection  as  that  cold  heart  could  feel,  said, 
after  knowing  all  the  famous  men  of  the  time,  that  only  Fox 
and  Napoleon  were  Hamilton's  equals,  and  that  he  had  divined 
Europe,  having  never  seen  it« 

This  period  (1788-1824)  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first 
act  in  the  drama  of  American  party  history.  The  people, 
accustomed  hitherto  to  care  only  for  their  several  common- 
wealths, learn  to  value  and  to  work  their  new  national  institu- 
tions. They  become  familiar  with  the  Constitution  itself,  as 
partners  get  to  know,  when  disputes  arise  among  them,  the 
provisions  of  the  partnership  deed  under  which  their  business 
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has  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  found  tliat  the  existence  of  a  cen- 
tral Federal  power  does  not  annihilate  the  States,  so  the 
apprehensions  on  that  score  are  allayed.  It  is  also  discovered 
that  there  are  unforeseen  directions^  such  for  instance  as  ques- 
tions relating  to  banking  and  currency  and  internal  communica- 
tions, through  which  the  Federal  power  can  strengthen  its  hold 
on  the  nation.  Differences  of  view  and  feeling  give  rise  to 
parties,  yet  parties  are  formed  by  no  means  solely  on  the  basis 
of  general  principles,  but  owe  much  to  the  influence  of  promi- 
nent personalities,  of  transient  issues,  of  local  interests  or  prej- 
udices. The  small  farmers  and  the  Southern  men  generally 
follow  the  Republican  standard  borne  aloft  by  the  great  State 
of  Virginia,  while  the  strength  of  the  Federalists  lies  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  States,  led  sometimes  by  Massachu- 
setts, sometimes  by  Pennsylvania.  The  commercial  interest 
was  with  the  Federalists,  and  the  staid  solid  Puritanism  of  all 
classes,  headed  by  the  clergy.  Some  one  indeed  has  described 
the  struggle  from  1796  to  1808  as  one  between  Jefferson,  who 
was  an  avowed  free-thinker,  and  the  New  England  ministers ; 
and  no  doubt  the  ministers  of  religion  did  in  the  Puritan  States 
exert  a  political  influence  approaching  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Jefferson's 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  became  the  representative 
not  merely  of  democracy,  but  of  local  democracy,  of  the  notion 
that  government  is  hardly  wanted  at  all,  that  the  people  are 
sure  to  go  right  if  they  are  left  alone,  that  he  who  resists 
authority  is  prima  facie  justified  in  doing  so,  because  authority 
is  prima  facie  tyrannical,  that  a  country  where  each  local  body 
in  its  own  local  area  looks  after  the  objects  of  common  con- 
cern, raising  and  administering  any  such  funds  as  are  needed, 
and  is  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  by  any  external 
power,  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  truly  free  people.  Some 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  State  there  must  be,  for  the 
State  makes  the  law  and  appoints  the  judges  of  appeal;  but 
the  less  one  has  to  do  with  the  State,  and  a  fortiori  the 
less  one  has  to  do  with  the  still  less  popular  and  more 
encroaching  Federal  authority,  so  much  the  better.  Jefferson 
impressed  this  view  on  his  countrymen  with  so  much  force  and 
such  personal  faith  that  he  became  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of 
freedom  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  generation,  who  used  to  name 
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their  children  after  him,^  and  to  give  dinners  and  deliver  high- 
flown  speeches  on  his  birthday,  a  festival  only  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  immortal  Fourth  of  July.  He  had  borrowed  from 
the  Kevolutionists  of  France  even  their  theatrical  ostentation 
of  simplicity.  He  rejected  the  ceremonial  with  which  Washing- 
ton had  sustained  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  declaring 
that  to  him  there  was  no  majesty  but  that  of  the  people. 

As  New  England  was,  by  its  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment through  the  town  meeting,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of 
slavery,  in  some  respects  the  most  democratic  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have 
been  a  stronghold  of  the  Federalists.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  its  Puritanism,  which  revolted  at  the  deism  or 
atheism  of  the  French  revolutionists,  partly  in  the  interests  of 
its  shipowners  and  merchants,  who  desired  above  all  things  a 
central  government  which,  while  strong  enough  to  make  and 
carry  out  treaties  with  England  and  so  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  American  commerce,  should  be  able  also  to  reform 
the  currency  of  the  country  and  institute  a  national  bank- 
ing system.  Industrial  as  well  as  territorial  interests  were 
already  beginning  to  influence  politics.  That  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes,  with  all  the  advantages  given  them 
by  their  wealth,  their  intelligence,  and  their  habits  of  co-oper- 
ation, should  have  been  vanquished  by  the  agricultural  masses, 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  democratic  impulse 
of  the  War  of  Independence  was  strong  among  the  citizens 
who  had  grown  to  manhood  between  1780  and  1800,  partly  to 
the  tactical  errors  of  the  Federalist  leaders,  but  largely  also 
to  the  skill  which  Jefferson  showed  in  organizing  the  hitherto 
undisciplined  battalions  of  Republican  voters.  Thus  early  in 
American  history  was  the  secret  revealed,  which  Europe  is 
only  now  discovering,  that  in  free  countries  with  an  extended 
suffrage,  numbers  without  organization  are  helpless  and  with 
it  omnipotent. 

I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  this  first  period,  because  being 
the  first  it  shows  the  origin  of  tendencies  which  were  to  gov- 

1  It  is  related  of  a  New  England  clergyman  that  when,  being  about  to  bap- 
tize a  child,  he  asked  the  father  the  child's  name,  and  the  father  replied, 
*'  Thomas  Jefferson,"  he  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  No  such  unchristian  name : 
John  Adams,  I  baptize  thee,"  with  the  other  sacramental  words  of  the  rite. 
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em  the  subsequent  course  of  party  strife.  But  as  I  am  not 
writing  a  history  of  the  United  States  I  pass  by  the  particular 
issues  over  which  the  two  parties  wrangled,  most  of  them  long 
since  extinct.  One  remark  is  however  needed  as  to  the  view 
which  each  took  of  the  Constitution.  Although  the  Federal- 
ists were  in  general  the  advocates  of  a  loose  and  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  fundamental  instrument,  because  such  a  con- 
struction opened  a  wider  sphere  to  Federal  power,  they  were 
ready,  whenever  their  local  interests  stood  in  the  way,  to 
resist  Congress  and  the  executive,  alleging  that  the  latter 
were  overstepping  their  jurisdiction.  In  1814  several  of  the 
New  England  States,  where  the  opposition  to  the  war  then 
being  waged  with  England  was  strongest,  sent  delegates  to 
a  convention  at  Hartford,  which,  while  discussing  the  best 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  restricting  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  in  commercial  legislation,  was  suspected  of 
meditating  a  secession  of  the  trading  States  from  the  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  did  not  hesitate  to  stretch 
to  their  utmost,  when  they  were  themselves  in  power,  all  the 
authority  which  the  Constitution  could  be  construed  to  allow 
to  the  executive  and  the  Federal  government  generally.  The 
boldest  step  which  a  president  has  ever  taken,  the  purchase 
from  Napoleon  of  the  vast  territories  of  France  west  of  the 
Mississippi  which  went  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  was  taken 
by  Jefferson  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  Congress 
subsequently  gave  its  sanction.  But  Jefferson  and  many  of 
his  friends  held  that  under  the  Constitution  even  Congress 
had  not  the  power  to  acquire  new  territories  to  be  formed  into 
States.  They  were  therefore  in  tlie  dilemma  of  either  violat- 
ing the  Constitutioii  or  losing  a  golden  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing the  Republic  against  the  growth  on  its  western  frontier  of 
a  powerful  and  possibly  hostile  foreign  State.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  refute  their  former  arguments  against  a  lax  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  but  many  others  avowed  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  if  Louisiana  could  be  brought  in  only  by  break- 
ing down  the  walls  of  the  Constitution,  broken  they  must  be.^ 

^The  best  authorities  now  hold  that  the  Constitution  does  permit  the 
Federal  government  to  acquire  the  new  territory,  and  Congress  to  form  States 
out  of  it.  Many  of  the  Federalist  leaders  warmly  opposed  the  purchase,  but 
the  far-seeing  patriotism  of  Hamilton  defended  it 
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The  disappearance  of  the  Federal  party  between  1816  and 
1820  left  the  Kepublicans  masters  of  the  field.  But  in  the 
United  States  if  old  parties  vanish  nature  quickly  produces 
new  ones.  Sectional  divisions  soon  arose  among  the  men  who 
joined  in  electing  Monroe  in  1820,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  personal  hostility  of  Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson 
(chosen  President  in  1828),  two  great  parties  were  again 
formed  (about  1830)  which  some  few  years  later  absorbed  the 
minor  groups.  One  of  these  two  parties  carried  on,  under  the 
name  of  Democrats,  the  dogmas  and  traditions  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republicans.  It  was  the  defender  of  States'  Rights 
and  of  a  restrictive  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  it  leant 
mainly  on  the  South  and  the  farming  classes  generally,  and  it 
was  therefore  inclined  to  free  trade.  The  other  section,  which 
called  itself  at  first  the  National  Republican,  ultimately  the 
Whig  party,  represented  many  of  the  views  of  the  former 
Federalists,  such  as  their  advocacy  of  a  tariff  for  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
on  internal  improvements.  It  was  willing  to  increase  the 
army  and  navy,  and  like  the  Federalists  found  its  chief, 
though  by  no  means  its  sole,  support  in  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  States.  Meantime  a  new  question 
far  more  exciting,  far  more  menacing,  had  arisen.  In  1819, 
when  Missouri  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  a  sharp  contest  broke  out  in  Congress  as  to  whether 
slavery  should  be  permitted  within  her  limits,  nearly  all  the 
Northern  members  voting  against  slavery,  nearly  all  the 
Southern  members  for  it.  The  struggle  might  have  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  Union  but  for  the  compromise 
adopted  next  year,  which,  while  admitting  slavery  in  Missouri, 
forbade  it  for  the  future  north  of  lat.  36°  30'.  The  danger 
seemed  to  have  passed,  but  in  its  very  suddenness  there  had 
been  something  terrible.  Jefferson,  then  over  seventy,  said 
that  it  startled  him  "like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night."  After  1840 
things  grew  more  serious,  for  whereas  up  till  that  time  new 
States  had  been  admitted  substantially  in  pairs,  a  slave  State 
balancing  a  free  State,  it  began  to  be  clear  that  this  must 
shortly  cease,  since  the  remaining  territory  out  of  which  new 
States  would  be  formed  lay  north  of  the  line  36°  30'.     As 
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every  State  held  two  seats  in  the  Senate,  the  then  existing 
balance  in  that  chamber  between  slave  States  and  free  States, 
would  evidently  soon  be  overset  by  the  admission  of  a  larger 
number  of  the  latter.  The  apprehension  of  this  event,  with 
its  probable  result  of  legislation  unfriendly  to  slavery,  stimu- 
lated the  South  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  made  them 
increasingly  sensitive  to  the  growth,  slow  as  that  growth  was, 
of  Abolitionist  opinions  at  the  North.  The  question  of  the 
extension  of  slavery  west  of  the  Missouri  river  had  become 
by  1850  the  vital  and  absorbing  question  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  in  that  year  California,  having  organ- 
ized herself  without  slavery,  was  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
Congress  for  admission  as  a  State,  it  had  become  an  urgent 
question  which  evoked  the  hottest  passions,  and  the  victors  in 
which  would  be  victors  all  along  the  line.  But  neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  ventured  to  commit  itself  either  way.  The 
Southern  Democrats  hesitated  to  break  with  those  Democrats 
of  the  Northern  States  who  sought  to  restrict  slavery.  The 
Whigs  of  the  North,  fearing  to  alieuate  their  Southern  allieS 
by  any  decided  action  against  the  growing  pretensions  of  the 
slave-holders,  temporized  and  suggested  compromises  which 
practically  served  the  cause  of  slavery.  Anxious  to  save  at 
all  hazards  the  Union  as  it  had  hitherto  stood,  they  did  not 
perceive  that  changes  of  circumstances  and  feeling  were  mak- 
ing this  effort  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  in  trying  to  keep  their 
party  together  they  were  losing  hold  of  the  people,  and  alien- 
ating from  themselves  the  men  who  cared  for  principle  in 
politics.  That  this  was  so  presently  appeared.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  by  1852  passed  almost  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  slave-holders,  and  was  adopting  the  dogma  that 
Congress  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution  no  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories.  This  dogma  obviously  overthrew 
as  unconstitutional  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  The 
Whig  leaders  discredited  themselves  by  Henry  Clay's  com- 
promise scheme  of  1850,  which,  while  admitting  California  as 
a  free  State,  appeased  the  South  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
They  received  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  presidential  election  of 
1852;  and  what  remained  of  their  party  finally  broke  in  pieces 
in  1854  over  the  bill  for  organizing  Kansas  as  a  territory  in 
which  the  question  of  slaves  or  no  slaves  should  be  left  to  the 
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people,  a  bill  which  of  course  repealed  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise. Singularly  enough,  the  two  great  orators  of  the  party, 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  both  died  in  1852,  wearied 
with  strife  and  disappointed  in  their  ambition  of  reaching  the 
presidential  chair.  Together  with  Calhoun,  who  passed  away 
two  years  earlier,  they  are  the  ornaments  of  this  generation, 
not  indeed  rising  to  the  stature  of  Washington  or  Hamilton, 
but  more  remarkable  than  any,  save  one,  among  the  statesmen 
who  have  followed  them.  With  them  ends  the  second  period 
in  the  annals  of  American  parties,  which,  extending  from 
about  1820  to  1856,  includes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Whig 
party.  Most  of  the  controversies  which  filled  it  have  become 
matter  for  history  only.  But  three  large  results,  besides  the 
general  democratization  of  politics,  stand  out.  One  is  the 
detachment  of  the  United  States  from  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
World.  Another  is  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  national  life, 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  along  with 
the  growth  at  the  same  time  of  a  secessionist  spirit  among  the 
slave-holders.  And  the  third  is  the  development  of  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  party  organization,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  machinery  so  largely  rests,  that  pub- 
lic office  is  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  adherents  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  being. 

The  Whig  party  having  begun  to  fall  to  pieces,  the  Democrats 
seemed  to  be  for  the  moment,  as  they  had  been  once  before,  left 
in  possession  of  the  field.  But  this  time  a  new  antagonist  was 
swift  to  appear.  The  growing  boldness  of  the  slave-owners  had 
already  alarmed  the  Northern  people  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  court,  pronounced  early  in  1857  in 
the  case  of  the  slave  Dred  Scott,  which  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  forbid  slavery  anywhere,  and  that 
a  slave-holder  might  carry  his  slaves  with  him  whither  he 
pleased,  seeing  that  they  were  mere  objects  of  property,  whose 
possession  the  Constitution  guaranteed.^  This  completed  the 
formation  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whigs  and  Know-nothings 
or  "American  party,"  together  with  the  Free  Boilers  and 
"  Liberty"  party  of  a  new  party,  which  in  1856  had  run  Fre- 
mont as  its  presidential  candidate  and  taken  the  name  of  Repub- 

1  This  broad  doctrine  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case,  but 
delivered  as  an  obiter  dictum  by  the  majority  of  the  court. 
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lican.  At  the  same  time  an  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  among 
the  Democrats.  In  1860  the  latter  could  not  agree  upon  a 
candidate  for  President.  The  Southern  wing  pledged  them- 
selves to  one  man,  the  Northern  wing  to  another ;  a  body  of 
hesitating  and  semi-detached  politicians  put  forward  a  third. 
Thus  the  Republicans  through  the  divisions  of  their  oppo- 
nents triumphed  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  presently 
followed  by  the  secession  of  eleven  slave  States. 

The  Republican  party,  which  had  started  by  proclaiming  the 
right  of  Congress  to  restrict  slavery  and  had  subsequently  de- 
nounced the  Dred  Scott  decision,  was  of  course  throughout  the 
Civil  War  the  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  assertor  of  Federal 
authority,  stretched,  as  was  unavoidable,  to  lengths  previously 
unheard  of.  When  the  war  was  over,  there  came  the  difficult 
task  of  reconstructing  the  now  reconquered  slave  States,  and  of 
securing  the  position  in  them  of  the  lately  liberated  negroes. 
The  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  latter,  and  on  white  settlers  in 
some  parts  of  the  South,  required  further  exertions  of  Federal 
authority,  and  made  the  question  of  the  limit  of  that  authority 
still  a  practical  one,  for  the  old  Democratic  party,  almost 
silenced  during  the  war,  had  now  reappeared  in  full  force  as 
the  advocate  of  State  rights,  and  the  watchful  critic  of  any 
undue  stretches  of  Federal  authority.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  negative  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  set  at  rest  all 
questions  relating  to  slavery  and  to  the  political  equality  of 
the  races  by  the  adoption  of  three  important  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  The  troubles  of  the  South  by  degrees 
settled  down  as  the  whites  regained  possession  of  the  State 
governments  and  the  Northern  troops  began  to  be  withdrawn. 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1876  the  war  question  and 
negro  question  had  become  dead  issues,  for  it  was  plain  that  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  the  voters  were  no  longer, 
despite  the  appeals  of  the  Republican  leaders,  seriously  con- 
cerned about  them. 

This  election  marks  the  close  of  the  third  period,  which 
embraces  the  rise  and  overwhelming  predominance  of  the 
Republican  party.  Formed  to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery, 
led  on  to  destroy  it,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  expand 
the  central  authority  in  a  way  un thought  of  before,  that  party 
had  now  worked  out  its  programme  and  fulfilled  its  original 
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mission.  The  old  aims  were  accomplished,  bat  new  ones  had 
not  yet  been  substituted,  for  though  new  problems  had  ap- 
peared, the  party  was  not  prepared  with  solutions.  Similarly 
the  Democratic  party  had  discharged  its  mission  in  defending 
the  rights  of  the  reconstructed  States,  and  criticising  excesses 
of  executive  power;  similarly  it  too  had  refused  to  grapple 
either  with  the  fresh  questions  which  had  begun  to  arise  since 
the  war,  or  with  those  older  questions  which  had  now  re- 
appeared above  the  subsiding  flood  of  war  days.  The  old 
parties  still  stood  as  organizations,  and  still  claimed  to  be  the 
exponents  of  principles.  Their  respective  principles  had, 
however,  little  direct  application  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fronted and  divided  the  nation.  A  new  era  was  opening 
which  called  either  for  the  evolution  of  new  parties,  or  for  the 
transformation  of  the  old  ones  by  the  adoption  of  tenets  and 
the  advocacy  of  views  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  But 
this  fourth  period,  which  began  with  1876,  has  not  yet  seen 
such  a  transformation,  and  we  shall  therefore  And,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  existing  state  of  parties,  that  there  is  an 
unreality  and  lack  of  vital  force  in  both  Bepublicans  and 
Democrats,  powerful  as  their  organizations  are. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  given  only  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
the  present  condition  of  parties,  suggests  some  observations 
on  the  foundations  of  party  in  America. 

If  we  look  over  Europe  we  shall  find  that  the  grounds  on 
which  parties  have  been  built  and  contests  waged  since  the 
beginning  of  free  governments  have  been  in  substance  but  few. 
In  the  hostility  of  rich  and  poor,  or  of  capital  and  labour,  in 
the  fears  of  the  Haves  and  the  desires  of  the  Have-nots,  we 
perceive  the  most  frequent  ground,  though  it  is  often  dis- 
guised as  a  dispute  about  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  or  some 
other  civic  right.  Questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land 
have  played  a  large  part ;  so  have  questions  of  religion ;  so 
too  have  animosities  or  jealousies  of  race ;  and  of  course  the 
form  of  government,  whether  it  shall  be  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public, has  sometimes  been  in  dispute.  None  of  these  grounds 
of  quarrel  substantially  affected  American  parties  during  the 
three  periods  we  have  been  examining.  No  one  has  ever 
advocated  monarchy,  or  a  restricted  suffrage,  or  a  unified  in- 
stead of  a  Federal  republic.     Nor  down  to  1876  was  there 
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ever  any  party  which  could  promise  more  to  the  poor  than  its 
opponents.  In  1852  the  Know-nothing  party  came  forward 
as  the  organ  of  native  American  opinion  against  recent  immi- 
grants, then  still  chiefly  the  Irish,  (though  German  immigra- 
tion had  begun  to  swell  from  1849  onwards),  and  the  not  un- 
natural tendency  to  resent  the  power  of  foreign  voters  has 
sometimes  since  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
But  as  this  *  American '  party,  for  a  time  powerful  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  many  of  the  Whigs,  failed  to  face  the  problem  of 
slavery,  and  roused  jealousy  by  its  secret  organization,  it  soon 
passed  away,  though  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  force 
disintegrating  the  then  existing  parties.  The  complete  equal- 
ity of  all  sects,  with  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  government 
in  religious  matters,  has  fortunately  kept  religious  passion 
outside  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  only  exceptions  to  be 
» noted  are  the  occasionally  recurring  outbreaks,  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  of  hostility  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Nor 
would  these  outbreaks  have  attained  political  importance  but 
for  the  strength  added  to  them  by  the  feeling  of  the  native 
against  the  foreigner.  They  have  been  most  serious  at  times 
when  and  in  places  where  there  has  been  an  influx  of  immi- 
grants from  Europe  large  enough  to  seem  to  threaten  the 
dominance  of  American  ideas  and  the  permanence  of  American 
institutions. 

Have  the  American  parties  then  been  formed  only  upon  nar- 
row and  local  bases,  have  they  contended  for  transient  objects, 
and  can  no  deeper  historical  meaning,  no  longer  historical 
continuity,  be  claimed  for  them  ? 

Two  permanent  oppositions  may,  I  think,  be  discerned  run- 
ning through  the  history  of  the  parties,  sometimes  openly 
recognized,  sometimes  concealed  by  the  urgency  of  a  transi- 
tory question.  One  of  these  is  the  opposition  between  a  cen- 
tralized or  unitary  and  a  federalized  government.  In  every 
country  there  are  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  at  work, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  for  the  moment  the  stronger. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  country  in  which  something  might 
not  have  been  gained,  in  the  way  of  good  administration  and 
defensive  strength,  by  a  greater  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  government,  enabling  it  to  do  things 
which  local  bodies,  or  a  more  restricted  central  government, 
VOL.  n  c 
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could  not  do  equally  cheaply  or  well.  Against  this  gain  there 
is  always  to  be  set  the  danger  that  such  concentration  may 
weaken  the  vitality  of  local  communities  and  authorities,  and 
may  enable  the  central  power  to  stunt  their  development. 
Sometimes  needs  of  the  former  kind  are  more  urgent,  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  tends  to  magnify  them ;  sometimes 
again  the  centrifugal  forces  obtain  the  upper  hand.  English 
history  shows  several  such  alternations.  But  in  America  the 
Federal  form  of  government  has  made  this  permanent  and 
natural  opposition  specially  conspicuous.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  effort  it  makes  to  establish  an  equi- 
poise between  the  force  which  would  carry  the  planet  States 
off  into  space  and  the  force  which  would  draw  them  into  the 
sun  of  the  National  government.  There  have  always  there- 
fore been  minds  inclined  to  take  sides  upon  this  fundamental 
question,  and  a  party  has  always  had  something  definite  and 
weighty  to  appeal  to  when  it  claims  to  represent  either  the 
autonomy  of  communities  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  majesty  and 
beneficent  activity  of  the  National  government  on  the  other. 
The  former  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  latter  was  seldom  distinctly  avowed,  but  was  generally  in 
fact  represented  by  the  Federalists  of  the  first  period,  the 
Whigs  of  the  second,  the  Republicans  of  the  third. 

The  other  opposition,  though  it  goes  deeper  and  is  more 
pervasive,  has  been  less  clearly  marked  in  America,  and  less 
consciously  admitted  by  the  Americans  themselves.  It  is  the 
opposition  between  the  tendency  which  makes  some  men  prize 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  the  first  of  social  goods,  and 
that  which  disposes  others  to  insist  on  checking  and  regulating 
his  impulses.  The  opposition  of  these  two  tendencies,  the  love 
of  liberty  and  the  love  of  order,  is  permanent  and  necessary, 
because  it  springs  from  differences  in  the  intellect  and  feelings 
of  men  which  one  finds  in  all  countries  and  at  all  epochs.  There 
are  always  persons  who  are  struck  by  the  weakness  of  mankind, 
by  their  folly,  their  passion,  their  selfishness:  and  these  per- 
sons, distrusting  the  action  of  average  mankind,  will  always 
wish  to  see  them  guided  by  wise  heads  and  restrained  by  strong 
hands.  Such  guidance  seems  the  best  means  of  progress,  such 
restraint  the  only  means  of  security.  Those  on  the  other  hand 
who  think  better  of  human  nature,  and  have  more  hope  in  their 
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own  tempers,  hold  the  impulses  of  the  average  man  to  be  gen- 
erally towards  justice  and  peace.  They  have  faith  in  the 
power  of  reason  to  conquer  ignorance,  and  of  generosity  to 
overbear  selfishness.  They  are  therefore  disposed  to  leave 
the  individual  alone,  and  to  entrust  the  masses  with  power. 
Every  sensible  man  feels  in  himself  the  struggle  between  these 
two  tendencies,  and  is  on  his  guard  not  to  yield  wholly  to 
either,  because  the  one  degenerates  into  tyranny,  the  other  into 
an  anarchy  out  of  which  tyranny  will  eventually  spring.  The 
wisest  statesman  is  he  who  best  holds  the  balance  between 
them. 

Each  of  these  tendencies  found  among  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Bepublic  a  brilliant  and  characteristic  representative. 
Hamilton,  who  had  a  Icfw  opinion  of  mankind,  but  a  gift  and  a 
passion  for  large  constructive  statesmanship,  went  so  far  in  his 
advocacy  of  a  strong  government  as  to  be  suspected  of  wishing 
to  establish  a  monarchy  after  the  British  pattern.  He  has  left 
on  record  his  opinion  that  the  free  constitution  of  England, 
which  he  admired  in  s.pite  of  the  faults  he  clearly  saw,  could 
not  be  worked  without  its  corruptions.^  Jefferson  carried 
further  than  any  other  person  set  in  an  equally  responsible  place 
has  ever  done,  his  faith  that  government  is  either  needless  or 
an  evil,  and  that  with  enough  liberty,  everything  will  go  well. 
An  insurrection  every  few  years,  he  said,  must  be  looked  for, 
and  even  desired,  to  keep  government  in  order.  The  Jeffer- 
sonian  tendency  has  always  remained,  like  a  leaven,  in  the 
Democratic  party,  though  in  applying  Jeffersonian  doctrines 
the  slave-holders  stopped  when  they  came  to  a  black  skin. 
Among  the  Federalists,  and  their  successors  the  Whigs,  and 
the  more  recent  Republicans,  there  has  never  been  wanting  a 
full  faith  in  the  power  of  freedom.  The  Republicans  gave  an 
amazing  proof  of  it  when  they  bestowed  the  suffrage  on  the 
negroes.  Neither  they  nor  any  American  party  has  ever  pro- 
fessed itself  the  champion  of  authority  and  order.  That  would 
be  a  damaging  profession.  Nevertheless  it  is  rather  towards 
what  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  the  Federalist-Whig-Re- 
publican party  than  towards  the  Democrats  that  those  who 
have  valued   the  principle  of  authority  have  been  generally 

1  David  Hame  had  made  the  same  remark,  natural  at  a  time  when  the 
power  of  Parliament  was  little  checked  by  responsibility  to  the  people. 
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drawn.  It  is  for  that  party  that  the  Puritan  spirit,  not  extinct 
in  America,  has  felt  the  greater  affinity,  for  this  spirit,  having 
realized  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  is  inclined  to  train 
and  control  the  natural  man  by  laws  and  force. 

The  tendency  that  makes  for  a  strong  government  being  akin 
to  that  which  makes  for  a  central  government,  the  Federalist- 
Whig-Republican  party,  which  has,  through  its  long  history, 
and  under  its  varying  forms  and  names,  been  the  advocate  of 
the  national  principle,  found  itself  for  this  reason  also  led, 
more  frequently  than  the  Democrats,  to  exalt  the  rights  and 
powers  of  government.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  same 
cause  would  have  made  the  Republican  party  take  sides  in 
that  profound  opposition  which  we  perceive  to-day  in  all  civil- 
ized peoples,  between  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
legislation  and  State  action,  and  the  doctrine  of  laiasez  /aire. 
So  far,  however,  this  has  not  happened.  There  is  more  in  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  Republicans  than  of  the  Demo- 
crats that  leans  towards  State  interference.  But  neither  party 
has  thought  out  the  question;  neither. has  shown  any  more 
definiteness  of  policy  regarding  it  than  the  Tories  and  the 
Liberals  have  done  in  England. 

American  students  of  history  may  think  that  I  have  pressed 
the  antithesis  of  liberty  and  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  centrif- 
ugal and  centripetal  tendencies,  somewhat  too  far  in  making 
one  party  a  representative  of  each  through  the  first  century  of 
the  Republic.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  particular  moments  the 
party  which  was  usually  disposed  towards  a  strong  government 
resisted  and  decried  authority,  while  the  party  which  specially 
professed  itself  the  advocate  of  liberty  sought  to  make  authority 
more  stringent.  Such  deviations  are  however  compatible  with 
the  general  tendencies  I  have  described.  And  no  one  who  has 
gained  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  will  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  words 
Order  and  Authority  mean  there  what  they  have  meant  in  the 
monarchies  of  Continental  Europe. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

THE   PARTIES   OF   TO-DAY 

There  are  now  two  great  and  several  minor  parties  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  parties  are  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats.  What  are  their  principles,  their  distinctive  tenets, 
their  tendencies  ?  Which  of  them  is  for  free  trade,  for  civil 
service  reform,  for  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  for. the  regulation 
of  telegraphs  by  legislation,  for  a  national  bankrupt  law,  for 
changes  in  the  currency,  for  any  other  of  the  twenty  issues 
which  one  hears  discussed  in  the  country  as  seriously  involv- 
ing its  welfare  ? 

This  is  what  a  European  is  always  asking  of  intelligent 
Republicans  and  intelligent  Democrats.  He  is  always  asking 
because  he  never  gets  an  answer.  The  replies  leave  him  in 
deeper  perplexity.  After  some  months  the  truth  begins  to 
dawn  upon  him.  Neither  party  has  anything  definite  to  say 
on  these  issues ;  neither  party  has  any  principles,  any  distinc- 
tive tenets.  Both  have  traditions.  Both  claim  to  have  ten- 
dencies. Both  have  certainly  war  cries,  organizations,  interests 
enlisted  in  their  support.  But  those  interests  are  in  the  main 
the  interests  of  getting  or  keeping  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment. Tenets  and  policies,  points  of  political  doctrine  and 
points  of  political  practice,  have  all  but  vanished.  They  have 
not  been  thrown  away  but  have  been  stripped  away  by  Time 
and  the  progress  of  events,  fulfilling  some  policies,  blotting  out 
others.     All  has  been  lost,  except  office  or  the  hope  of  it. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, where  party  government  has  existed  longer  and  in  a  more 
fully  developed  form  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  World.* 

1  English  parties  are  however  not  very  ancient ;  they  date  only  from  the 
itmggle  of  the  Stuart  kings  with  the  Puritan  and  popular  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  did  not  take  regular  shape  as  Whigs  and  Tories  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  n. 
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The  essence  of  the  English  parties  has  lain  in  the  existence  of 
two  sets  of  views  and  tendencies  which  divide  the  nation  into 
two  sections,  the  party,  let  us  say,  though  these  general  terms 
are  not  very  safe,  of  movement  and  the  party  of  standing  still, 
the  party  of  liberty  and  the  party  of  order.  Each  section  be- 
lieves in  its  own  views,  and  is  influenced  by  its  peculiar  ten- 
dencies, recollections,  mental  associations,  to  deal  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  with  every  new  question  as  it  comes  up.  The 
particular  dogmas  may  change :  doctVines  once  held  by  Whigs 
alone  may  now  be  held  by  Tories  also;  doctrines  which  Whigs 
would  have  rejected  fifty  years  ago  may  now  be  part  of  the 
orthodox  programme  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  the  tendencies 
have  been  permanent  and  have  always  so  worked  upon  the 
various  fresh  questions  and  problems  which  have  presented 
themselves  duting  the  last  two  centuries,  that  each  party  has 
had  not  only  a  brilliant  concrete  life  in  its  famous  leaders  and 
zealous  members,  but  also  an  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  its 
principles.  These  principles  have  meant  something  to  those 
who  held  them,  so  that  when  a  fresh  question  arose  it  was 
usually  possible  to  predict  how  each  party,  how  even  the  aver- 
age members  of  each  party,  would  regard  and  wish  to  deal  with 
it.  Thus  even  when  the  leaders  have  been  least  worthy  and 
their  aims  least  pure,  an  English  party  has  felt  itself  ennobled 
and  inspirited  by  the  sense  that  it  had  great  objects  to  fight 
for,  a  history  and  traditions  which  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of 
battling  for  its  distinctive  principles.  It  is  because  issues  have 
never  been  lacking  which  brought  these  respective  principles 
into  operation,  forcing  the  one  party  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
order  and  existing  institutions,  the  other  that  of  freedom  and 
what  was  deemed  progress,  that  the  two  English  parties  have 
not  degenerated  into  mere  factions.  Their  struggles  for  office 
have  been  redeemed  from  selfisliness  by  the  feeling  that  office 
was  a  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  their  doctrines. 

But  suppose  that  in  Britain  all  the  questions  which  divide 
Tories  from  Liberals  were  to  be  suddenly  settled  and  done  with. 
Britain  would  be  in  a  difficulty.  Her  free  government  has  so 
long  been  worked  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  ministeri- 
alists and  the  opposition  that  there  would  probably  continue  to 
be  two  parties.  But  they  would  not  be  really,  in  the  true  old 
sense  of  the  terras,  Tories  and  Liberals ;  they  would  be  merely 
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Ins  and  Outs.  Their  combats  would  be  waged  hardly  even  in 
name  for  principles,  but  only  for  place.  The  government  of 
the  country,  with  the  honour,  power,  and  emoluments  attached 
to  it,  would  still  remain  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for.  The 
followers  would  still  rally  to  the  leaders ;  and  friendship  would 
still  bind  the  members  together  into  organized  bodies ;  while 
dislike  and  suspicion  would  still  rouse  them  against  their  former 
adversaries.  Thus  not  only  the  leaders,  who  would  have  some- 
thing tangible  to  gain,  but  even  others  who  had  only  their  feel- 
ings to  gratify,  would  continue  to  form  political  clubs,  register 
voters,  deliver  party  harangues,  contest  elections,  just  as  they 
do  now.  The  difference  would  be  that  each  faction  would  no 
longer  have  broad  principles  —  I  will  not  say  to  invoke,  for 
such  principles  would  probably  continue  to  be  invoked  as  here- 
tofore —  but  to  insist  on  applying  as  distinctively  its  principles 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  state.  Hence  quiet  or  fastidious  men 
would  not  join  in  party  struggles ;  while  those  who  did  join 
would  no  longer  be  stimulated  by  the  sense  that  they  were  con- 
tending for  something  ideal.  Loyalty  to  a  leader  whom  it  was 
sought  to  make  prime  minister  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
loyalty  to  a  faith.  If  there  were  no  conspicuous  leader,  at- 
tachment to  the  party  would  degenerate  either  into  mere  hatred 
of  antagonists  or  into  a  struggle  over  places  and  salaries.  And 
almost  the  same  phenomena  would  be  seen  if,  although  the  old 
issues  had  not  been  really  determined,  both  the  parties  should 
have  so  far  abandoned  their  former  positions  that  these  issues 
did  not  divide  them,  so  that  each  professed  principles  which 
were,  even  if  different  in  formal  statement,  practicably  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  application. 

This,  which  conceivably  may  happen  in  England  under  her 
new  political  conditions,  is  what  has  happened  with  the  Ameri- 
can parties.  The  chief  practical  issues  which  once  divided 
them  have  been  settled.  Some  others  have  not  been  settled, 
but  as  regards  these,  one  or  other  party  has  so  departed  from 
its  former  attitude  that  we  cannot  now  speak  of  any  conflict  of 
principles. 

When  life  leaves  an  organic  body  it  becomes  useless,  fetid, 
pestiferous :  it  is  fit  to  be  cast  out  or  buried  from  sight.  What 
life  is  to  an  organism,  principles  are  to  a  party.  When  they 
which  are  its  soul  have  vanished,  its  body  ought  to  dissolve, 
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and  the  elements  that  formed  it  be  regrouped  in  some  new 

organism : 

"The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die." 

But  a  party  does  not  always  thus  die.  It  may  hold  together 
long  after  its  moral  life  is  extinct.  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 
warred  in  Italy  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  threaten  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  to  befriend  the  cities 
of  Lombardy.  Parties  go  on  contending  because  their  mem- 
bers have  formed  habits  of  joint  action,  and  have  contracted 
hatreds  and  prejudices,  and  also  because  the  leaders  find  their 
advantage  in  using  these  habits  and  playing  on  these  prejudices. 
The  American  parties  now  continue  to  exist,  because  they  have 
existed.  The  mill  has  been  constructed,  and  its  machinery 
goes  on  turning,  even  when  there  is  no  grist  to  grind.  But 
this  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  men ;  for  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment requires  and  implies  parties,  just  as  that  of  England 
does.  These  systems  are  made  to  be  worked,  and  always  have 
been  worked,  by  a  majority ;  a  majority  must  be  cohesive,  gath- 
ered into  a  united  and  organized  body :  such  a  body  is  a  party. 

If  you  ask  an  ordinary  Northern  Democrat  to  characterize 
the  two  parties,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  Republicans  are  cor- 
rupt and  incapable,  and  will  cite  instances  in  which  persons 
prominent  in  that  party,  or  intimate  friends  of  its  leaders,  have 
been  concerned  in  frauds  on  the  government  or  in  disgraceful 
lobbying  transactions  in  Congress.  When  you  press  him  for 
some  distinctive  principles  separating  his  own  party  from 
theirs,  he  will  probably  say  that  the  Democrats  are  the  pro- 
tectors of  States'  rights  and  of  local  independence,  and  the 
Republicans  hostile  to  both.  If  you  go  on  to  inquire  what 
bearing  this  doctrine  of  States'  rights  has  on  any  presently 
debated  issue  he  will  admit  that,  for  the  moment,  it  has  none, 
but  will  insist  that  should  any  issue  involving  the  rights  of 
the  States  arise,  his  party  will  be,  as  always,  the  guardian  of 
American  freedom. 

This  is  really  all  that  can  be  predicated  about  the  Democratic 
party.  If  a  question  involving  the  rights  of  a  State  against 
the  Federal  authority  were  to  emerge,  its  instinct  would  lead 
it  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the 
central  government,  supposing  that  it  had  no  direct  motive  to  do 
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the  opposite.  As  it  has  at  no  point  of  time,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  down  to  1892,  possessed  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  as  well  as  the  President  in  power,  its  devotion  to 
this  principle  has  not  been  tested,  and  might  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  any  interest  the  other  way.  However,  this  is 
matter  of  speculation,  for  at  present  the  States  fear  no  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights.  So  conversely  of  the  Republicans.  Their 
traditions  ought  to  dispose  them  to  support  Federal  power 
against  the  States,  but  their  action  in  a  concrete  case  would 
probably  depend  on  whether  their  party  was  at  the  time  in 
condition  to  use  that  power  for  its  own  purposes.  If  they 
were  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  they  would  be  little  inclined 
to  strengthen  Congress  against  the  States.  The  simplest  way 
of  proving  or  illustrating  this  will  be  to  run  quickly  through 
the  questions  of  present  practical  interest. 

That  which  most  keenly  interests  the  people,  though  of 
course  not  all  the  people,  is  the  regulation  or  extinction  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  On  this  neither  party  has  committed  or  will 
commit  itself.  The  traditional  dogmas  of  neither  cover  it, 
though  the  Democrats  have  been  rather  more  disposed  to  leave 
men  to  themselves  than  the  Republicans,  and  rather  less  amen- 
able to  the  influence  of  ethical  sentiment.  Practically  for 
both  parties  the  point  of  consequence  is  what  they  can  gain 
or  lose.  Each  has  clearly  something  to  lose.  The  drink- 
ing part  of  the  population  is  chiefly  foreign.  Now  the 
Irish  are  mainly  Democrats,  so  the  Democratic  party  dare 
not  offend  them.  The  Germans  are  mainly  Republican,  so 
the  Republicans  are  equally  bound  over  to  caution.  It  is 
true  that  though  the  parties,  as  parties,  have  been,  in  nearly 
all  States,  neutral,  most  Temperance  men  are,  in  the  North 
and  West,^  Republicans,  most  whiskey-men  and  saloon-keepers 
Democrats.  The  Republicans  therefore  more  frequently  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  the  anti-liquor  party  by  flattering  phrases. 
They  suffer  by  the  starting  of  a  Prohibitionist  candidate,  since 

^The  Southern  kiegroes  have  usually  voted  for  the  Republicans,  but  are 
generally  opposed  to  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  was  strikingly 
shown  in  a  recent  popular  vote  on  the  subject  in  Texas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  better  class  of  Southern  whites,  who  are  of  course  Democrats,  are  largely 
Temperance  men,  and  some  States,  e.g.  Qeorgia,  have  adopted  a  local  option 
system,  under  which  each  county  decides  whether  it  will  be  "  wet "  or  "  dry  " 
[U.  permit  or  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants). 
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he  draws  more  voting  strength  away  from  them  than  he  does 
from  the  Democrats. 

Free  Trade  v.  Protection  is  another  burning  question,  and 
has  been  so  since  the  early  days  of  the  Union.  The  old  con- 
troversy as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  impose 
a  tariff  for  any  object  but  that  of  raising  revenue,  has  been 
laid  to  rest,  for  whether  the  people  in  1788  meant  or  did  not 
mean  to  confer  such  a  power,  it  has  been  exerted  for  so  many 
years,  and  on  so  superb  a  scale,  that  no  one  now  doubts  its 
legality.  Before  the  war  the  Democrats  were  advocates  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  i.e,  of  Free  Trade.  Some  of  them  still 
hold  that  doctrine  in  its  fulness,  but  as  the  majority,  though 
they  favour  a  reduction  of  the  present  system  of  import  duties, 
have  not  been  clear  upon  the  general  principle,  the  party  trum- 
pet has  often  given  an  uncertain  sound.  Moreover,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Protectionist  on  account  of  its  iron  industries ;  northern 
Greorgia  and  Alabama  and  South-eastern  Tennessee  have  leanings 
that  way  for  the  same  reason;  Louisiana  has  sometimes  in- 
clined to  Protection  on  account  of  its  sugar.  Unwilling  to 
alienate  the  Democrats  of  three  such  districts,  the  party  has 
generally  sought  to  remain  unpledged,  or,  at  least,  in  winking 
with  one  eye  to  the  men  of  the  North- West  and  South-East 
who  desire  to  reduce  the  tariff,  it  has  been  tempted  to  wink 
with  the  other  to  the  iron  men  of  Pittsburg  and  the  sugar  men 
of  New  Orleans.  Thus,  though  the  Democrats  have  come  to 
advocate  more  and  more  strongly  large  changes  in  the  present 
system,  they  have  done  this  not  so  much  on  pure  Free  Trade 
principles,  as  on  the  ground  that  the  surplus  must  be  got  rid 
of,  and  that  the  duties  now  in  force  oppress  many  classes  in 
the  community.  The  surplus  has  now  (1894)  disappeared, 
eaten  up  by  the  Pension  Act  of  1890,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a  deficit,  but  the  Democrats  committed  themselves  against 
Protection  in  the  election  of  1892  more  distinctly  than  they 
had  previously  done.  The  Republicans,  all  along  bolder,  have 
twice  pledged  themselves,  in  framing  their  platform,  to  main- 
tain the  protective  tariff.  But  some  of  the  keenest  intellects 
in  their  ranks,  including  a  few  leading  journalists,  have  been 
strong  for  Free  Trade  and  therefore  sorely  tempted  to  break 
with  their  party.  Only  a  few,  however,  have  on  that  ground 
forsaken  it. 
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Civil  service  reform,  whereof  more  hereafter^  has  for  some 
time  past  received  the  lip  service  of  both  parties,  a  lip  service 
expressed  by  both  with  equal  warmth,  and  by  the  average  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  both  with  equal  insincerity.  Such 
reforms  as  have  been  effected  in  the  mode  of  filling  up  places, 
have  been  forced  on  the  parties  by  public  opinion,  rather  than 
carried  through  by  either.  None  of  the  chamges  made — and 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  of  recent  changes  —  has 
raised  an  issue  between  the  parties,  or  given  either  of  them  a 
claim  on  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The  best  men  in  both 
parties  support  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  the  worst  men 
in  both  would  gladly  get  rid  of  it. 

The  advantages  of  regulating,  by  Federal  legislation,  rail- 
roads and  telegraphic  lines  extending  over  a  number  of  States, 
is  a  subject  frequently  discussed.  Neither  party  has  had  any- 
thing distinctive  to  say  upon  it  in  the  way  either  of  advocacy 
or  of  condemnation.  Both  have  asserted  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
railways  to  serve  the  people,  and  not  to  tyrannize  over  or  de- 
fraud them,  so  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  passed  in  1887 
with  this  view  cannot  be  called  a  party  measure.  Finances 
have  on  the  whole  been  well  managed,  and  debt  paid  off  with 
surprising  speed.  But  there  have  been,  and  are  still,  serious 
problems  raised  by  the  condition  of  the  currency.  Both  parties 
have  made  mistakes,  and  mistakes  about  equally  culpable,  for 
though  the  Republicans,  having  more  frequently  commanded 
a  Congressional  majority,  have  had  superior  opportunities  for 
blundering,  the  Democrats  have  once  or  twice  more  definitely 
committed  themselves  to  pernicious  doctrines.  Neither  party 
now  proposes  a  clear  and  definite  policy,  although  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  more  inclined  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  minor  questions,  such  as  woman 
suffrage  or  ballot  reform,  or  convict  labour.  Neither  party 
has  any  distinctive  attitude  on  these  matters ;  neither  is  more 
likely,  or  less  likely,  than  the  other  to  pass  a  measure  dealing 
with  them.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  kiiasez 
faire  as  opposed  to  governmental  interference.  Neither  Repub- 
licans nor  Democrats  can  be  said  to  be  friends  or  foes  of  State 
interference :  each  will  advocate  it  when  there  seems  a  prac- 
tically useful  object  to  be  secured,  or  when  the  popular  voice 
seems  to  call  for  it.     It  is  the  same  with  foreign  policy.    Both 
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parties  are  practically  agreed  not  only  as  to  the  general  princi- 
ples which  ought  to  rule  the  conduct  of  the  country,  but  as  to 
the  application  of  these  principles.  The  party  which  opposes 
the  President  may  at  any  given  moment  seek  to  damage  him 
by  defeating  some  particular  proposal  he  has  made,  but  this  it 
will  do  as  a  piece  of  temporary  strategy,  not  in  pursuance  of 
any  settled  doctrine. 

Yet  one  cannot  say  that  there  is  to-day  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties.  There  is  a  difference  of  spirit 
or  sentiment  perceptible  even  by  a  stranger  when,  after  having 
mixed  for  some  time  with  members  of  the  one  he  begins  to 
mix  with  those  of  the  other,  and  doubtless  much  more  patent 
to  a  native  American.  It  resembles  (though  it  is  less  marked 
than)  the  difference  of  tone  and  temper  between  Tories  and 
Liberals  in  England.  The  intellectual  view  of  a  Democrat  of 
the  better  sort  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  his  Republican 
compeer :  neither  is  his  ethical  standard.  Each  of  course  thinks 
meanly  of  the  other ;  but  while  the  Democrat  thinks  the  Repub- 
lican "dangerous"  {i.e.  likely  to  undermine  the  Constitution) 
the  Republican  is  more  apt  to  think  the  Democrat  vicious  and 
reckless.  So  in  England  your  Liberal  fastens  on  stupidity  as 
the  characteristic  fault  of  the  Tory,  while  the  Tory  suspects 
the  morals  and  religion  more  than  he  despises  the  intelligence 
of  the  Radical. 

It  cannot  be  charged  on  the  American  parties  that  they 
have  drawn  towards  one  another  by  forsaking  their  old  prin- 
ciples. It  is  time  that  has  changed  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  made  those  old  principles  inapplicable.  They 
would  seem  to  have  erred  rather  by  clinging  too  long  to  out- 
worn issues,  and  by  neglecting  to  discover  and  work  out  new 
principles  capable  of  solving  the  problems  which  now  perplex 
the  country.  In  a  country  so  full  of  change  and  movement  as 
America  new  questions  are  always  coming  up,  and  must  be 
answered.  New  troubles  surround  a  government,  and  a  way 
must  be  found  to  escape  from  them ;  new  diseases  attack  the 
nation,  and  have  to  be  cured.  The  duty  of  a  great  party  is  to 
face  these,  to  find  answers  and  remedies,  applying  to  the  facts 
of  the  hour  the  doctrines  it  has  lived  by,  so  far  as  they  are 
still  applicable,  and  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  applicable, 
thinking  out  new  doctrines  conformable  to  the  main  principles 
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and  tendencies  which  it  represents.     This  is  a  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  its  ruling  minds,  while  the  habit  of  party 
loyalty  to  the  leaders  powerfully  serves  to  diffuse  through  the  < 
mass  of  followers  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders  and  the  rea- 
sonings they  have  employed. 

"  But,"  the  European  reader  may  ask,  "  is  it  not  the  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  duty  of  a  party  thus  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions  ?  Does  it  not,  in  failing  to  do  so,  condemn  itself  to 
sterility  and  impotence,  ultimately,  indeed,  to  supersession  by 
some  new  party  which  the  needs  of  the  time  have  created  ?  " 

This  is  what  usually  happens  in  Europe.  Probably  it  will 
happen  in  the  long  run  in  America  also,  unless  the  parties 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  issues,  just  as  the  Whig  party  fell 
in  1852-57  because  it  failed  to  face  the  problem  of  slavery. 
That  it  happens  more  slowly  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
completeness  and  strength  of  the  party  organizations,  which 
make  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  ideas  less  necessary,  partly 
to  the  growing  prominence  of  '  social  *  and  *  labour '  questions, 
on  which  both  parties  are  equally  eager  to  conciliate  the 
masses,  and  equally  unwilling  to  proclaim  definite  views, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  several  questions  on  which  the  two 
great  parties  still  hesitate  to  take  sides  are  not  presently  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  Something  is  also  due  to  the 
smaller  influence  in  America  than  in  Europe  of  individual 
leaders.  English  parties,  which  hesitate  long  over  secondary 
questions,  might  hesitate  longer  than  is  now  their  practice 
over  vital  ones  also,  were  they  not  accustomed  to  look  for 
guidance  to  their  chiefs,  and  to  defer  to  the  opinion  which  the 
chiefs  deliver.  And  it  is  only  by  courage  and  the  capacity  for 
initiative  that  the  chiefs  themselves  retain  their  position. 


CHAPTER  LV 

COMPOSITION   OF   THE  PABTIB8 

The  less  there  is  in  the  tenets  of  the  Eepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats to  make  their  character  intelligible  to  a  European  reader, 
so  much  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  convey  some  idea  of  what 
may  be  called  their  social  and  local,  their  racial  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal complexions.  • 

The  Republican  party  was  formed  between  1854  and  1856 
chiefly  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whig  party,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  who,  disgusted  at  the 
apparent  subservience  to  the  South  of  the  leading  northern 
Whigs,  had  for  some  time  previously  acted  as  a  group  by  them- 
selves, though  some  of  them  had  been  apt  to  vote  for  Whig  can- 
didates. They  had  also  recruits  from  the  Free  Soil  Democrats, 
who  had  severed  themselves  from  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  some  of  whom  claimed  to  be  true  Jeffersonians  in 
joining  the  party  which  stood  up  against  the  spread  of  slavery.* 
The  Republicans  were  therefore  from  the  first  a  Northern 
party,  more  distinctly  so  than  the  Federalists  had  been  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  and  much  more  distinctly  so 
than  the  Whigs,  in  whom  there  had  been  a  pretty  strong 
Southern  element. 

TJhe  Whig  element  brought  to  the  new  party  solidity,  politi- 
oal  experience,  and  a  large  number  of  wealthy  and  influential 
adherents.  The  Abolitionist  element  gave  it  force  and  enthu- 
siasm, qualities  invaluable  for  the  crisis  which  came  in  1861 
with  the  secession  of  all  save  four  of  the  slave-holding  States. 
During  the  war,  it  drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the  earnestness, 
patriotism,  religious  and  moral  fervour,  which  the  North  and 

1  The  name  Republican  was  given  to  the  new  party,  not  without  the  hope 
of  thereby  making  it  easier  for  these  old  school  Democrats  to  join  it,  for  in 
Jefferson's  day  his  party  had  been  called  Bepablican. 
30 
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West  contained.  It  is  still,  in  those  regions,  the  party  in 
whose  ranks  respectable,  steady,  pious,  well-conducted  men  are 
to  be  looked  for.  If  you  find  yourself  dining  with  one  of  "  the 
best  people  "  in  any  New  England  city,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  Minneapolis,  you  assume 
that  the  guest  sitting  next  you  is  a  Republican,  almost  as  con- 
fidently as  in  English  county  society  you  would  assume  your 
neighbour  to  be  a  Tory ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  sometimes  be 
wrong,  but  in  four  cases  out  of  five  you  will  be  right.  In  New 
York  the  presumption  is  weaker,  though  even  there  you  will 
be  right  three  times  out  of  five.  One  may  say  that  all  over 
the  North,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men 
of  the  smaller  perhaps  even  more  than  of  the  larger  towns, 
tend  to  be  Republicans.  So  -too  are  the  farmers,  particularly 
in  the  North-west.*  The  working  class  in  the  cities  is  divided, 
bat  the  more  solid  part  of  it,  the  church-goers  and  total  ab- 
stainers, are  generally  Republicans.  A  number,  still  large, 
though  of  course  daily  diminishing,  are  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War ;  and  these  naturally  rally  to  the  old  flag.  When  turn- 
ing southwards  one  reaches  the  borders  of  the  old  slave  States, 
everything  is  changed.  In  Baltimore  the  best  people  are  so 
generally  Democrats  that  when  you  meet  a  Republican  in 
society  you  ask  whether  he  is  not  an  immigrant  from  New 
England^  This  is  less  marked  by  the  case  in  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  but  in  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas,  or  the  Gulf  States, 
Tery  few  men  of  good  standing  belong  to  the  Republican  party, 
which  consists  of  the  lately  enfranchised  negroes,  of  a  certain 
number  of  native  whites,  seldom  well  regarded,  who  organize 
and  use  the  negro  vote,  and  who  twenty-five  years  ago  were 
making  a  good  thing  for  themselves  out  of  it;  of  a  number 
of  Federal  officials  (a  number  very  small  when  the  Democrats 
are  in  power),  who  have  been  put  into  Federal  places  by  their 
friends  at  Washington,  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
work  for  the  party,  and  of  a  few  stray  people,  perhaps  settlers 
from  the  North  who  have  not  yet  renounced  their  old  affilia- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  for  an  educated  man  to  remain  a  Repub- 
lican in  the  South,  not  only  because  the  people  he  meets  in 

1  ThiB  statement,  written  in  1888,  is  now  less  trne,  for  both  the  Democrats 
and  the  so-called  '  People's  Party '  have  gained  strength  in  the  North-western 
States  since  that  date. 
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society  are  Democrats,  but  because  the  Bepublican  pai*ty  man- 
agers are  apt  to  be  black  sheep. 

In  the  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  one  may  for  this  purpose  add  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
majority  of  votes  sways  now  this  way  now  that,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  or  local  causes,  or  the  merits  of  individual 
candidates,  may  affect  the  popular  mind.  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  is  now,  as  she  has  been  since  1860,  a  Bepublican 
State,  owing  to  her  interest  in  a  protective  tariff.  New  York, 
whose  legislature  is  frequently  Bepublican,  in  presidential  elec- 
tions generally  goes  Democratic.  In  these  doubtful  States, 
the  better  sort  of  people  have  been  mostly  Bepublicans.  It  is 
in  that  party  you  look  to  find  the  greater  number  of  the  philan- 
thropists, the  men  of  culture,  the  men  of  substance  who  desire 
to  see  things  go  on  quietly,  with  no  shocks  given  to  business 
confidence  by  rash  legislation.  These  are  great  elements  of 
strength.  They  were  gained  for  the  Bepublican  party  by  its 
earlier  history,  which  drew  into  it  thirty  years  ago  those  patri- 
otic and  earnest  young  men  who  are  now  the  leading  elderly 
men  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  But  against  them 
must  be  set  the  tendency  of  a  section  of  the  Bepublican  party, 
a  section  small  in  numbers  but  including  some  men  of  charac- 
ter and  intelligence,  to  break  away,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  bolt " 
from  the  party  platform  and  "  ticket."  This  section  explains 
its  conduct  by  declaring  that  the  great  claims  which  the  party 
gained  on  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  its  resistance  to 
slavery  and  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  have  been  for- 
feited by  mal-administration  since  the  war  ended,  and  by  the 
scandals  which  have  gathered  round  some  of  its  conspicuous 
figures.  If  intelligence  and  cultivation  dispose  their  posses- 
sors to  desert  at  a  critical  moment,  the  party  might  be  stronger 
without  this  element,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  a  good  party 
man  is  he  who  stands  by  his  friends  when  they  are  wrong. 

The  Democratic  party  suffers  in  the  North  and  West  from 
exactly  the  opposite  causes  to  the  Bepublican.  It  was  long 
discredited  by  its  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  considerable  section  within  it  (the  so-called  Copper- 
heads) to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  shadow  hung  heavy 
over  it  till  the  complete  pacification  of  the  South  and  growing 
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prominence  of  new  questions  began  to  call  men's  minds  away 
from  the  war  years.  From  1869  to  1885  it  profited  from  being 
in  opposition.  Saved  from  the  opportunity  of  abusing  patron- 
age, or  becoming  complicated  in  administration  jobs,  it  was 
able  to  criticize  freely  the  blunders  or  vices  of  its  opponents. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  its  party  managers  have 
been,  take  them  all  in  all,  either  wiser  or  purer  than  those 
whom  they  criticized,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  inspired  any 
deeper  trust  in  the  minds  of  impartial  citizens.  When,  as  has 
several  times  happened,  the  Democrats  have  obtained  a  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives,  their  legislation  has  not 
been  higher  in  aim  or  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  means 
than  that  which  Republican  congresses  have  produced.  Hence 
the  tendency  to  desert  from  the  Republican  ranks  has  enured 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Democrats  less  than  might  have  been 
expected.  However,  the  Democratic  party  includes  not  only 
nearly  all  the  talent,  education,  and  wealth  of  the  South,  to- 
gether with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Southern  farmers  and  poor 
whites,  but  also  a  respectable  and  apparently  increasing  minority 
of  good  men  in  the  Middle  States,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
minority  in  New  England  and  the  North-west* 

In  these  last-mentioned  districts  its  strength  lies  chiefly  in 
the  cities,  a  curious  contrast  to  those  earlier  days  when  Jeffer- 
son was  supported  by  the  farmers  and  Hamilton  by  the  towns- 
folk.* But  the  large  cities  have  now  a  population  unlike 
anything  that  existed  eighty  years  ago,  a  vast  ignorant  fluc- 
tuating mass  of  people,  many  of  them  recently  admitted  to 
citizenship,  who  have  little  reason  for  belonging  to  one  party 
rather  than  another,  but  are  attracted  some  by  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  party,  some  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  party  of 
the  well-to-do,  some  by  leaders  belonging  to  their  own  races 
who  have  risen  to  influence  in  its  ranks.  The  adhesion  of 
this  mob  gives  the  party  a  slight  flavour  of  rowdyism,  as  its 
old  associations  give  it,  to  a  Puritan  palate,  a  slight  flavour  of 

^  In  1S92,  however,  several  North-western  States  were  carried  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats. 

*  JeflFerson  ref^arded  agricnltnre  as  so  much  the  best  occupation  for  citizens 
that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  rumour  that  the  codfish  of  the  North-eastern  coasts 
w«re  coming  down  to  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  lest  the  people  of 
those  States  shoold  **  be  tempted  to  catch  them,  and  commerce,  of  which  we 
have  already  too  much,  receive  an  accession." 

VOL.  n  D 
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irreligion.  Twenty  years  ago^  a  New  England  deacon — the 
deacon  is  in  America  the  type  of  solid  respectability — would 
have  found  it  as  hard  to  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  as  an 
English  archdeacon  to  vote  for  a  Birmingham  Eadical.  But 
these  old  feelings  are  wearing  away.  A  new  generation  of 
voters  has  arisen  which  never  saw  slavery,  and  cares  little 
about  Jefferson  for  good  or  for  evil.  This  generation  takes 
parties  as  it  finds  them.  Even  among  the  older  voters  there 
has  been  a  change  within  the  last  ten  years.  Many  of  the 
best  Republicans,  who  remembered  the  Democrats  as  the  party 
of  which  a  strong  section  sympathized  with  the  slaveholders 
before  the  war,  and  disapproved  of  the  war  while  it  was 
being  waged,  looked  with  horror  on  the  advent  to  power  in 
1885  of  a  Democratic  president.  The  country,  however,  was 
not  ruined  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  went  on  much  as  before,  its 
elements  of  good  and  evil  mixed  and  contending,  just  as  under 
Republican  administrations.  However,  the  Republican  leaders 
still  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  commands  the 
solid  vote  of  the  States  where  slavery  formerly  existed  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  excite  the  distrust  of  good  citizens  who 
fought  for  the  Union. 

Now  that  differences  of  political  doctrine  are  not  accentuated, 
race  differences  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  composition  of 
the  parties.  Besides  the  native  Americans,  there  are  men  of 
five  nationalities  in  the  United  States  —  British,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  French  Canadians.*  Of  these,  however, 
the  English  and  Scotch  lose  their  identity  almost  immediately, 
being  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  native  citizens.  Though 
very  numerous,  they  have  hitherto  counted  for  nothing  politi- 
cally, because  they  have  either  been  indifferent  to  political 
struggles  or  have  voted  from  the  same  motives  as  an  average 
American.  They  have  to  a  large  extent  remained  British  sub- 
jects, not  caring  for  the  suffrage.  Recently,  however,  an  effort 
has  been  made  (apparently  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  counter- 
working the  Irish)  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  citizenship  and 
exert  their  voting  power  as  a  united  body.    It  may  be  doubted 

1  There  are  also  Poles,  Czechs,  Italians,  Russian  Jews,  and  Slavs  from  Hun- 
gary (as  well  as  a  few  Roumans  and  Armenians) :  but  their  number,  though  it 
has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  is  relatively  small,  except  in  two  or  three 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 
New  Orleans,  and  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
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whether  they  will  become  citizens  to  any  great  extent,  or 
whether,  if  they  do,  they  will  cast  a  solid  vote. 

Far  otherwise  with  the  Irish.  They  retain  their  national 
spirit  and  disposition  to  act  together  into  the  second,  rarely 
however  into  the  third,  generation;  they  are  a  ^tor  potent 
in  Federal  and  still  more  potent  in  cily  politics.  Now  the 
Irish  have  hitherto  been  nearly  all  Democrats.  The  exodus 
from  Ireland  which  had  been  considerable  as  far  back  as  1842, 
swelled  in  1847  (the  year  after  the  famine)  to  vast  proportions ; 
and  was  from  the  first  a  source  of  help  to  the  Democratic  party, 
probably  because  it  was  less  Protestant  in  sentiment  than  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  already  dominant  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  Irish  first  became  a  power  in  politics.  The  aversion 
to  the  negro  which  they  soon  developed,  made  them,  when  the 
Republican  party  arose,  its  natural  enemies,  for  the  Republi- 
cans were,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  the  negro's  patrons. 
Before  the  war  ended  the  Irish  vote  had  come  to  form  a  large 
part  of  the  Democratic  strength,  and  Irishmen  were  prominent 
among  the  politicians  of  that  party:  hence  newcomers  from 
Ireland  have  generally  enlisted  under  its  banner.  To-day, 
however,  there  are  plenty  of  Irishmen,  and  indeed  of  Irish 
leaders  and  bosses,  among  the  Republicans  of  the  great  cities ; 
and  statesmen  of  that  party  often  seek  to  ^^ placate"  and 
attract  the  Irish  vote  in  ways  too  familiar  to  need  description. 

The  German  immigration,  excluding  of  course  the  early 
Grerman  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  began  rather  later  than 
the  Irish;  and  as  there  is  some  jealousy  between  the  two 
races,  the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  already  Democrats  when 
the  Germans  arrived,  was  one  reason  why  the  latter  have 
been  more  inclined  to  enrol  themselves  as  Republicans,  while 
another  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  German  exiles  of  1849 
were  naturally  hostile  to  slavery.  The  Germans  usually  be- 
come farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  where,  find- 
ing the  native  farmers  mainly  Republicans,  they  imitate  the 
politics  of  their  neighbours.  That  there  are  many  German 
Democrats  in  the  great  cities  may  be  ascribed  to  the  less 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Republicans  to  the  liquor  traffic,  for 
the  German  colonist  is  faithful  to  the  beer  of  his  fatherland, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Germans,  to  the  tacit 
alliance  which  has  subsisted  in  many  districts  between  the 
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Catholic  Church  and  the  Democrats.  The  Grermans  are  a 
cohesive  race,  keeping  up  national  sentiment  by  festivals, 
gymnastic  societies,  processions,  and  national  songs,  but  as 
they  take  much  less  keenly  to  politics,  and  are  not  kept  to- 
gether by  priests,  their  cohesion  is  more  short-lived  than  that 
of  the  Irish.  The  American-born  son  of  a  German  is  already 
completely  an  American  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  practical  apti- 
tude. The  German  vote  over  the  whole  Union  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  five-ninths  Republican,  four-ninths  Democratic. 

The  Scandinavians  —  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  with  a  few 
Danes  and  a  handful  of  Icelanders  —  now  form  a  respectable 
element  among  the  farmers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  States, 
particularly  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  short  experience  the  country  has 
of  them,  for  it  is  scarce  thirty  years  since  their  immigration 
began,  they  Americanize  even  more  readily  than  their  Teutonic 
cousins  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Baltic.  However,  both 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  still  so  far  clannish  that  in  these 
States  both  parties  find  it  worth  while  to  run  for  office  now 
and  then  a  candidate  of  one  or  other,  or  candidates  of  both,  of 
these  nationalities,  in  order  to  catch  the  votes  of  his  or  their 
compatriots.^  Nine-tenths  of  them  were  Republicans,  until  the 
rise  of  the  so-called  *' People's  Party,"  which  has  for  the  moment 
detached  a  good  many.  Like  the  Germans,  they  come  knowing 
nothing  of  American  politics,  but  the  watchful  energy  of  the 
native  party-workers  enlists  them  under  a  party  banner  as 
soon  as  they  are  admitted  to  civic  rights.  They  make  perhaps 
the  best  material  for  sober  and  industrious  agriculturists  that 
America  receives,  being  even  readier  than  the  Germans  to  face 
hardship,  and  more  content  to  dispense  with  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  French  Canadians  are  numerous  in  New  England,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  Northern  States,  yet  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  tell  upon  politics,  especially  as  they  frequently  re- 
main British  subjects.  Their  religion  disposes  those  who 
become  citizens  to  side  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  they 

1  There  is  some  slight  jealousy  between  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  so  that 
where  they  are  equally  strong  it  is  not  safe  to  put  forward  a  candidate  of 
either  race  without  placing  on  the  same  ticket  a  candidate  of  the  other  also. 
But  where  the  population  of  either  race  is  too  small  to  support  a  church  or  a 
social  institution  of  it^  own,  they  fraternize  for  this  purpose,  feeling  them- 
selres  much  nearer  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  any  other  element. 
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are  only  beginning  to  constitute  what  is  called  ^^  a  vote/'  and 
occasionally  "  go  Republican." 

The  negroes  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Pacific  States  are 
an  unimportant  element.  Gratitude  for  the  favour  shown  to 
their  race  has  kept  them  mostly  Republicans.  They  are  seldom 
admitted  to  a  leading  place  in  party  organizations,  but  it  is 
found  expedient  in  presidential  contests  to  organize  a  <<  coloured 
club  "  to  work  for  the  candidate  among  the  coloured  population 
of  a  towji.  In  States  like  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  white  Republicans,  they  vote  steadily 
Republican,  unless  paid  to  abstain.  In  the  further  South, 
their  mere  numbers  would  enable  them,  were  they  equal  to 
the  whites  in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  organization,  not  merely 
to  carry  congressional  seats,  but  even  in  some  States  to  deter* 
mine  a  presidential  election.  But  in  these  three  respects  they 
are  unspeakably  inferior.  At  first,  under  the  leadership  of  some 
white  adventurers,  mostly  of  the  "  carpet-bagger  "  class,  they 
went  almost  solid  for  the  Republican  party ;  and  occasionally, 
even  since  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops,  they  have  turned 
the  balance  in  its  favour.  Now,  however,  the  Democrats  have 
completely  gained  the  upper  hand ;  and  the  negroes,  perhaps 
losing  faith  in  their  former  bosses,  perhaps  discouraged  by 
seeing  themselves  unfit  to  cope  with  a  superior  race,  perhaps 
less  interested  than  at  first  in  their  new  privileges,  have  begun 
to  lose  their  solidarity.    A  few  now  vote  with  the  Democrats. 

Religion  comes  very  little  into  American  party  except  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  advance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  idea  that  she  exerts  her  influence  to  secure 
benefits  for  herself,  causes  an  outburst  of  Protestant  feeling.* 
Roman  Catholics  are  usually  Democrats,  because,  except  in 
Maryland,  which  is  Democratic  anyhow,  they  are  mainly  Irish. 
Congregationalists  and  Unitarians,  being  presumably  sprung 
from  New  England,  are  apt  to  be  Republicans.  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  have  no  special  party  affin- 
ities. They  are  mostly  Republicans  in  the  North,  Democrats 
in  the  South.  The  Mormons  tight  for  their  own  hand,  and  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  have  been  wont  to  cast  their  votes, 
under  the  direction  of  their  hierarchy,  for  the  local  party  which 

1  Ajj  recently  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Protective  Association,  which 
has  become  a  political  factor  in  parts  of  the  Nortli-west. 
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promised  to  interfere  least  with  them.  Lately  in  Idaho  a  party 
found  it  worth  while  to  run  a  Mormon  candidate. 

The  distribution  of  parties  is  to  some  extent  geographical. 
While  the  South  casts  a  solid  Democratic  vote,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Republicans  has  Iain  in  the  North-east  and 
North-west,  the  intermediate  position  of  the  Middle  States 
corresponds  to  their  divided  political  tendencies.  The  reason 
is  that  in  America  colonization  has  gone  on  along  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  tendencies  of  New  England  reappear  in  ]^orthem 
Ohio,  Northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  giv- 
ing the  Republicans  a  general  predominance  in  this  vast  and 
swiftly-growing  Western  population,  which  it  takes  the  whole 
weight  of  the  solid  South  to  balance.  This  geographical 
opposition  does  not,  however,  betoken  a  danger  of  political 
severance.  The  material  interests  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
North-west  are  not  different  from  those  of  the  South:  free 
trade,  for  instance,  will  make  as  much  and  no  more  difference 
to  the  wheat-grower  of  Illinois  as  to  the  cotton-grower  of 
Texas,  to  the  iron-workers  of  Tennessee  as  to  the  iron-workers 
of  Pennsylvania.  And  the  existence  of  an  active  Democratic 
party  in  the  North  prevents  the  victory  of  either  geographica] 
section  from  being  felt  as  a  defeat  by  the  other. 

This  is  an  important  security  against  disruption.  And  a 
similar  security  against  the  risk  of  civil  strife  or  revolution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  parties  are  not  based  [on  or 
sensibly  affecte'd  by  differences  either  of  wealth  or  of  social 
position.  Their  cleavage  is  not  horizontal  according  to  social 
strata,  but  vertical.  This  would  be  less  true  if  it  were  stated 
either  of  the  Northern  States  separately,  or  of  the  Southern 
States  separately :  it  is  true  of  the  Union  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  might  cease  to  be  true  if  the  new  labour  party  were  to  grow 
till  it  absorbed  or  superseded  either  of  the  existing  parties. 
The  same  feature  has  characterized  English  politics  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  most  European  countries,  and  has  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  English  government  and  of 
the  good  feeling  between  different  classes  in  the  community.* 

^  At  the  present  moment  the  vast  majority  of  the  rich,  a  proportion  proba- 
bly larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  belong  in  England  to  one  of  the  two 
hiatoric  parties.    But  this  phenomenon  may  possibly  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  PARTIES 

Besides  the  two  great  parties  which  have  divided  Americr« 
for  thirty  years^  there  are  two  or  three  lesser  organizations  or 
factions  needing  a  word  of  mention.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago  there  was  a  period  when  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  having  melted  away,  the  other  had  become  split  up  into 
minor  sections.^  Parties  were  numerous  and  unstable,  new 
ones  forming,  and  after  a  short  career  uniting  with  some  other, 
or  vanishing  altogether  from  the  scene.  This  was  a  phenome- 
non peculiar  to  that  time,  and  ceased  with  the  building  up 
about  1832  of  the  Whig  party,  which  lasted  till  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War.  But  Tocqueville,  who  visited  America  in 
1831-32,  took  it  for  the  normal  state  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity, and  founded  upon  it  some  bold  generalizations.  A 
stranger  who  sees  how  few  principles  now  exist  to  hold  each 
of  the  two  great  modem  parties  together  will  be  rather  sur- 
prised that  they  have  not  shown  more  tendency  to  split  up  into 
minor  groups  and  factions. 

What  constitutes  a  party  ?  In  America  there  is  a  simple 
test.  Any  section  of  men  who  nominate  candidates  of  their 
own  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States  are  deemed  a  national  party.  Adopting  this  test  we 
shall  find  that  there  have  lately  been  two  or  three  national 
parties  in  addition  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  first  is  (or  rather  was)  that  of  the  Greenbackers,  who 
arose  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  They  demanded  a 
large  issue  of  greenbacks  {i.e.  paper  money,  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  the  notes  issued  during  the  war),  alleging  that 
this  must  benefit  the  poorer  classes,  who  will  obviously  be 

^  The  same  phenomenon  reappeared  at  the  break-ap  of  the  Whigs  between 
1S62  and  1857«  and  from  much  the  same  cause. 
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richer  when  there  is  more  money  in  the  country.  It  may 
seem  incredible  .that  there  should  still  be  masses  of  civilized 
men  who  believe  that  money  is  value,  and  that  a  liberal  issue 
of  stamped  paper  can  give  the  poor  more  bread  or  better 
clothes.  If  there  were  a  large  class  of  debtors,  and  the  idea 
was  to  depreciate  the  currency  and  let  them  then  pay  their 
debts  in  it,  one  could  understand  the  proposal.  Such  a  depre- 
ciation existed  during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 
As  wages  and  prices  had  risen  enormously,  people  were  receiv- 
ing more  money  in  wages,  or  for  goods  sold,  than  they  had  re- 
ceived previously,  while  they  were  paying  fixed  charges,  such 
as  interest  on  mortgage  debts,  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 
Thus  the  small  farmers  were  on  the  whole  gainers,  while  cred- 
itors and  persons  with  fixed  incomes  were  losers.  It  is  true  that 
both  farmers  and  working  men  were  also  paying  more  for  what- 
ever they  needed,  food,  clothes,  and  lodging ;  still  they  seemed 
to  have  felt  more  benefit  in  receiving  larger  sums  than  they 
felt  hardship  in  paying  out  larger  sums.  Those  who  now  call 
for  a  great  increase  of  paper  money  do  not  profess  to  wish  to . 
depreciate  the  currency :  nor  have  they  been  to  any  great  extent 
supported  by  a  debtor  class  to  which  a  depreciated  currency 
would  be  welcome,  as  a  debased  coinage  served  the  momentary 
occasions  of  mediaeval  kings.  But  the  recollections  of  the  war 
tim^  with  its  abundant  employment  and  high  wages  cling  to 
many  people,  and  are  coupled  with  a  confused  notion  that  the 
more  money  there  is  in  circulation  so  much  the  more  of  it  will 
everybody  have,  so  much  the  better  off  will  he  be,  so  much  the 
more  employment  will  capital  find  for  labour,  and  so  much  the 
more  copious  will  be  the  fertilizing  stream  of  wages  diffused 
among  the  poor.* 

The  Greenback  party,  which  at  first  called  itself  Indepen- 
dent, held  a  national  Nominating  Convention  in  1876,  at  which 
nineteen  States  were  represented,  and  nominated  candidates 
for  president  and  vice-president,  issuing  an  emphatic  but  un- 
grammatical  denunciation  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic   parties.     They  again   put   forward 

1  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  national  bank-notes 
Insued  by  the  national  banks  are  guaranteed  by  government  bonds  deposited 
with  the  U.  S.  treasury,  bonds  on  which  the  national  government  pays  interest. 
The  Greenbackers  desired  to  substitute  greenbacks,  or  so-called  '*  fiat  money,*' 
ior  these  bank-notes  as  a  circulating  medium. 
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candidates  in  1880  and  1884,  but  made  a  poor  show  in  the  vot- 
ing in  most  States,  and  of  course  came  nowhere  within  a  meas- 
urable distance  of  carrying  a  State. 

The  Labour  party  has  of  late  years  practically  superseded 
the  Greenbackers,  and  seems  to  have  now  drawn  to  itself  such 
adherents  as  that  party  retained.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  its 
precise  tenets,  for  it  includes  persons  of  very  various  views, 
some  who  would  be  called  in  Europe  pronounced  socialists  or 
communists,  others  who  wish  to  restrain  the  action  of  railway 
and  telegraph  companies  and  other  so-called  "  monopolists," 
and  of  course  many  who,  while  dissatisfied  with  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  desiring  to  see  the  working  classes  receive 
a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  are  not  prepared 
to  say  in  what  way  these  conditions  can  be  mended  and  this 
result  attained.  Speaking  generally,  the  refonns  advocated  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party  include  the  "  nationalization  of 
the  land,"  the  imposition  of  a  progressive  income  tax,^  the  tak- 
ing over  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  the  National  government, 
the  prevention  of  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  of  any  other 
foreign  labourers  who  may  come  under  contract,  the  restriction 
of  all  so-called  monopolies,  the  forfeiture  of  railroad  land  grants, 
the  increase  of  the  currency,  the  free  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper,  and,  above  all,  the  statutory  restriction  of  hours  of 
labour.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  leaders  adopt 
all  these  tenets ;  and  the  party  is  still  too  young  to  make  it 
easy  to  say  who  are  to  be  deemed  its  leaders.  It  shows  a 
tendency  to  split  up  into  factions.  Its  strength  has  lain  in 
the  trade  imions  of  the  operative  class,  and  particularly  in  the 
enormous  organization  or  league  of  trade  unions  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labour :  and  it  is  therefore  warmly  interested  in 
the  administration  of  the  various  State  laws  which  affect  strikes 
and  the  practice  of  boycotting  by  which  strikes  often  seek  to 
prevaiL  Besides  the  enrolled  Knights,  whose  political  strength 
is  less  feared  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  it  has  much  support 
from  the  recent  immigrants  who  fill  the  great  cities,  especially 
the  Germans,  Poles,  Czechs  and  other  Austro-Hungarian  Slavs. 

1  This  was  demanded  by  the  Greenback  national  convention  in  its  platforms 
of  1880  and  1884,  and  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  181K) ;  but  less  than  might  be 
expected  has  been  heard  of  it  in  America.  Its  adoption  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud 
in  Switzerland  caused  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  to  quit  the  canton. 
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The  Labour  party  did  not  run  a  presidential  candidate  till 
1888,  and  was  then  divided,  so  that  its  strength  could  not  be 
well  estimated.  But  it  has  been  wont  to  put  forward  candi- 
dates in  State  and  city  elections  when  it  saw  a  chance.  It  ran 
Mr.  Henry  George  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886,  and 
obtained  the  unexpected  success  of  polling  67,000  votes  against 
90,000  given  to  the  regular  Democratic,  and  60,000  to  the  regu- 
lar Republican  candidate  ;  ^  but  this  success  was  not  sustained 
in  the  contest  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1887,  when  a  vote  of  only  37,000  was  cast  by  the  Labour  party 
in  the  city.  In  1892  one  section,  calling  itself  the  Socialist 
Labour  Party,  ran  a  presidential  candidate,  but  obtained  only 
21,164  votes,  17,956  of  which  came  from  New  York,  the  rest 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut. At  present  it  is  a  somewhat  incalculable  force  in  State 
and  local  politics,  nowhere  strong  enough  to  carry  its  own  can- 
didates, but  sometimes  able  to  defeat  one  of  the  regular  parties 
by  drawing  away  a  part  of  its  voters,  or  to  extort  a  share  of  the 
offices  for  some  of  its  nominees.  It  is  only  in  some  States, 
chiefly  Northern  States,  that  Labour  candidates  are  run  at  all. 

The  Prohibitionists,  or  opponents  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  have  since  1872  regularly  held  a  national  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  and  put  out  a 
ticket,  i.e.  nominated  candidates  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. The  action  of  this  party  has  been  most  frequent  in  the 
State  legislatures,  because  the  whole  question  of  permitting, 
restricting,  or  abolishing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  a  matter  for 
the  States  and  not  f on  Congress.  However,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment raises  a  large  revenue  by  its  high  import  duty  on 
wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors,  and  also  levies  an  internal 
excise.  As  this  revenue  was  for  some  years  before  1890  no 
longer  needed  for  the  expenses  of  the  National  government,  it 
was  proposed  to  distribute  it  among  the  States,  or  apply  it 
to  some  new  and  useful  purpose,  or  to  reduce  both  customs 
duties  and  the  excise.  The  fear  of  the  first  or  second  of  these 
courses,  which  would  give  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicants a  new  lease  of  life,  or  of  the  third,  which  would 
greatly  increase  their  consumption,  was  among  the  causes  which 

1  In  1S74  when  a  Laboar  candidate  was  first  ran  for  the  New  York  mayoralty 
he  obtained  only  between  3000  and  4000  votes. 
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induced  the  Prohibitionists  to  enter  the  arena  of  national  pol- 
itics ;  and  they  farther  justify  their  conduct  in  doing  so  by 
proposing  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  purposes 
of  prohibition,  and  tb  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  Congress.^  Their  running  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  is  more  a  demonstration  than  anything  else,  as 
they  have  a  comparatively  weak  vote  to  cast,  many  even  of 
those  who  sympathize  with  them  preferring  to  support  one 
or  other  of  the  great  parties  rather  than  throw  away  a  vote 
in  the  abstract  assertion  of  a  principle.  One  ought  indeed 
to  distinguish  between  the  Prohibitionists  proper,  who  wish 
to  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicants  altogether,  and  the  Temperance 
men,  who  are  very  numerous  among  Republicans  in  the  North 
and  Democrats  in  the  South,  and  who,  while  ready  to  vote  for 
Local  Option  and  a  High  Licence  Law,  disapprove  the  attempt 
to  impose  absolute  prohibition  by  general  legislation.*    The 

1  The  Prohibitionist  platform  of  1B84,  issued  by  their  national  convention, 
contained  the  following  passage :  — 

**  Congress  shonld  exercise  its  nndonbted  power  and  prohibit  the  manufact- 
ure and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  places  over  which  the  Government  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction ;  that  hereafter  no  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
until  its  Constitution  shall  expressly  prohibit  polygamy  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages."  In  1892  their  platform  ran  thus :  *'  The 
liquor  traffic  is  a  foe  to  civilization,  the  arch  enemy  of  popular  government, 
and  a  public  nuisance.  It  is  the  citadel  of  the  forces  that  corrupt  politics,  pro- 
mote poverty  and  crime,  degrade  the  nation's  home  life,  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  deliver  our  country  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  class  interests. 
All  laws  that  under  the  guise  of  regulation  legalize  and  protect  this  traffic,  or 
make  the  government  share  in  its  ill-gotten  gains,  are  *  vicious  in  principle  and 
powerless  as  a  remedy.'  We  declare  anew  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
manufacture,  sale,  importation,  exportation,  and  transportation  of  alcoholic 
lifjuors  as  a  beverage  by  Federal  and  State  legislation,  and  the  full  powers  of 
the  government  should  be  exerted  to  secure  this  result." 

One  might  have  expected  the  Prohibitionists  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
protective  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain customs  duties  and  an  excise  on  intoxicants  for  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional government.  But  this  would  imply  that  these  beverages  might  still  be 
consumed,  which  is  just  what  the  more  ardent  spirits  in  the  temperance  party 
refuse  to  contemplate.  In  1892  they  said  :  "  Tariff  should  be  levied  only  as  a 
defence  against  foreign  governments  which  lay  tariff  upon  or  bar  out  our 
prodacts  from  their  markets,  revenue  being  incidental." 

*  Ifany  State  legislatures  have  "  placated  "  the  Temperance  men  by  enacting 
that  **  the  hygienics  of  alcohol  and  its  action  upon  the  human  body  "  shall  be 
%  regular  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.    Whether  this  instruction 
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number  of  persons  who  are  thorough-going  Prohibitionists 
and  pure  Prohibitionists,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  not  also  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  is  small,  far  too  small,  even  when 
reinforced  by  a  section  of  the  "  Temperance  men,''  and  by  dis- 
contented Republicans  or  Democrats  who  may  dislike  the 
"  regular "  candidates  of  their  party,  to  give  the  Prohibition 
ticket  a  chance  of  success  in  any  State.  The  importance  of 
the  ticket  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  doubtful  State  it  may  draw 
away  enough  votes  from  one  of  the  '^regular"  candidates  to 
leave  him  in  a  minority.  Mr.  Blaine  probably  suffered  in  this 
way  in  the  election  of  1884,  most  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Pro- 
hibitionist candidate  having  come  from  quondam  Kepublicans. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  case  may  be  imagined  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  an  outlet  or  safety-valve,  such  as  a  Prohibitionist 
ticket,  would  prevent  the  "  bolters  "  from  one  party  from  tak- 
ing the  more  dangerous  course  of  voting  for  the  candidate  of 
the  opposite  party. ^ 

The  strength  of  the  Prohibitionist  party  lies  in  the  religious 
and  moral  earnestness  which  animates  it  and  makes  it  for 
many  purposes  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists of  forty  years  ago.  Clergymen  are  prominent  in  its 
conventions,  and  women  take  an  active  part  in  its  work. 
Partly  from  its  traditions  and  temper,  partly  because  it  be- 
lieves that  women  would  be  on  its  side  in  elections,  it  advo- 
cates the  extension  to  them  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

A  spirit  of  discontent  with  the  old  parties,  and  vague  wish 
to  better  by  legislation  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists,  has 
caused  the  growth  of  what  was  called  at  first  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  Party,  but  now  the  People's  Party,  or  "Populists," 
which  in  1889  and  1890  rose  suddenly  to  importance  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  secured  some  seats  from  Western  States 
in  the  Fifty-second  and  again  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  Its 
platform  agrees  in  several  points  with  those  of  the  Green- 
backers  and  Labour  men,  but  instead  of  seeking  to  "nationalize" 
the  land  it  desires  to  reduce  the  taxation  on  real  estate  and  to 
secure  (among  other  benefits)  loans  from  the  public  treasury 

does  more  good  or  harm  is  a  controverted  point,  as  to  which  see  the  rei)ort  for 
1890  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

1  The  Prohibitionist  Convention  of  1888  was  attended  by  a  good  many  per- 
sons desiring  to  form  a  new  Third  Party,  of  which  the  regulation  of  the  liqaor 
traffic  should  not  be  the  only  basis. 
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to  farmers  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Its  tenets  and  aims  are, 
however,  still  too  much  in  the  stage  of  undefined  aspiration 
and  windy  demagogism  to  admit  of  being  described  with  pre- 
cision ;  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  predict  a  long  life  for  it  in  its 
present  form,  although  it  ran  a  candidate  at  the  presidential 
election  of  1892  (carrying  four  States  and  obtaining  one  elec- 
toral vote  in  each  of  two  others),  and  although  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  agricultural  life  in  America  are  likely 
from  time  to  time  to  produce  similar  outbreaks  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, with  impatient  cries  for  unpractical  remedies. 

The  advocates  of  Woman's  Suffrage  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
party,  because  women  have  no  vote  in  presidential  elections 
(save  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado),  and  because  they  do  not  run 
a  presidential  candidate.  In  1884  a  woman  was  nominated, 
but  did  not  go  to  the  poU.^ 

The  European  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  hear  something 
as  to  the  new  group  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mugwumps.' 
At  the  presidential  election  of  1884  a  section  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  more  important  by  the  intelligence  and  social  posi- 
tion of  the  men  who  composed  it  than  by  its  voting  power, 
"  bolted  "  (to  use  the  technical  term)  from  their  party,  and  re- 
fused to  support  Mr.  Blaine.  Some  simply  abstained,  some, 
obeying  the  impulse  to  vote  which  is  strong  in  good  citizens 
in  America,  voted  for  Mr.  St.  John,  the  Prohibitionist  candi- 
date, though  well  aware  that  this  was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  abstention.  The  majority,  however,  voted  against 
their  party  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  transference  of  their  vote  which 
turned  the  balance  in  New  York  State,  and  thereby  deter- 
mined the  issue  of  the  whole  election  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
favour.  They  were  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  national 
party,  according  to  the  American  use  of  the  term,  because  they 
did  not  run  a  ticket  of  their  own,  but  supported  a  candidate 
started  by  one  of  the  regular  parties.  The  only  organization 
they  formed  consisted  of  committees  which  held  meetings  and 

1  See  further  as  to  women's  suffrage,  Chapter  XCVI. 

'  The  name  is  said  to  he  formed  from  an  Indian  word  denoting  a  chief  or 
aged  wise  man,  and  was  applied  by  the  "straight-out"  Republicans  to  their 
bolting  brethreD  as  a  term  of  ridicule.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  the  latter  as  a 
term  of  compliment ;  though  the  description  they  used  formally  in  18W  was 
that  of  "Independent  Republicans." 
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distributed  literature  during  the  election,  but  dissolved  when 
it  was  over.  They  have  maintained  no  permanent  party  mar 
chinery;  and  did  not  act  as  a  distinct  section,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation,  at  the  presidential  elections  of  1888  and 
1892.^  So  many  of  them  have  since  been  absorbed  (especially 
in  New  England  and  New  York)  into  the  Democratic  party 
that  they  cannot  be  now  described  as  a  section,  but  rather  as  a 
Tendency,  or  as  persons  in  whom  a  strong  and  growing  dispo- 
sition to  independence  becomes  from  time  to  time  embodied. 

The  Mugwumps  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  any  British 
party  than  does  any  other  of  the  parties  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  chief  doctrine  they  advocate  is  one  not  in  controversy 
in  Britain,  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  civil  service  by 
making  appointments  without  reference  to  party,  and  a  gen- 
eral reform  in  the  methods  of  politics  by  selecting  men  for 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  offices,  with  reference  rather  to 
person^  fitness  than  to  political  affiliations.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  New  England  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States  generally,  but  some  few  are  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the  North  and  West  as  far  as  California.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  that  they 
seem  to  have  constituted  an  appreciably  potent  vote.  In  the 
South  (save  in  such  border  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Louisville) 
there  were  none,  because  the  Southern  men  who  would,  had 
they  lived  in  the  North,  have  taken  to  Mugwumpism,  are  in 
the  South  Democrats,  and  therefore  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
anyhow  in  1884,  1888,  and  1892.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  in 
the  Democratic  party,  either  in  North  or  South,  as  much  mate- 
rial for  a  secession  similar  to  that  of  the  "  bolters  "  of  1884  as 
was  then  shown  to  exist  among  the  Republicans.  In  1893, 
however,  an  enormous  "swing-over"  in  New  York  State  of  votes 
usually  Democratic  to  the  Republican  side,  provoked  by  the 
nomination  of  a  man  deemed  tainted  to  an  important  judicial 
office,  showed  that  the  Mugwump  element  or  tendency  was  to 
be  reckoned  with,  at  least  in  the  North-eastern  States,  by  both 
parties  alike. 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  of  one  capital  difference  be- 

iln  1888  some  voted  for  Mr.  Harrison,  some,  and  especially  those  inclined 
to  free  trade,  for  Mr.  Cleveland.    In  1892  even  those  who  had  not  formally 
oined  the  Democrats  seem  to  have  voted  on  that  side. 
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tweeii  the  Ke]niblic:in  aiul  Democratic  parties  aud  the  minor 
ones  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  The  two  former  axe  abso- 
lutely co-extensive  with  the  Union.  They  exist  in  every  State, 
and  in  every  corner  of  every  State.  They  exist  even  in  the 
four  Territories,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  have 
no  vote  in  Federal  elections.  But  the  Labour  party  and  the 
Prohibition  party,  although  each  maintains  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent organization  in  many  States,  do  not  attempt  to  do  so 
in  all  States,^  much  less  to  fight  all  the  elections  in  those 
•  States.  The  "  People's  Party,"  while  for  the  moment  strong 
in  the  West,  has  no  importance  in  the  Atlantic  States,  though 
the  "Farmers'  Alliance"  men  developed  strength  in  1890  in 
State  elections  in  parts  of  the  South,  especially  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Where  these  minor  parties  are  strong,  or  where  some 
question  has  arisen  which  keenly  interests  them,  they  will  run 
their  man  for  State  governor  or  mayor,  or  will  put  out  a  ticket 
for  State  senators  or  Assembly  men:  or  they  will  take  the 
often  more  profitable  course  of  fusing  for  the  nonce  with  one 
of  the  regular  parties,  giving  it  their  vote  in  return  for  having 
the  party  nominations  to  one  or  more  of  the  elective  offices 
assigned  to  their  own  nominee.'  This  helps  to  keep  a  minor 
party  going,  and  gives  to  its  vote  a  practical  result  otherwise 
unattainable. 

Is  there  not  then,  some  European  may  ask,  a  Free  Trade 
party  ?  Not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word  "  party."  Free 
trade  views  are  professed  by  most  Democrats,  especially  in  the 
South  and  West  (though  rather  in  the  practical  form  of  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  reduced  tariff  than  in  that  of  the  general  doctrine  as 
it  was  preached  by  Cobden)  and  by  some  few  Republicans  whose 

1  In  the  election  of  1880,  votes  were  given  for  the  Greenback  candidate  in 
all  the  States  bat  three  (a08^78  votes  in  all),  and  for  the  Prohibitionist  in 
seventeen  States  oat  of  the  thirty-eight  (10,305  votes  in  all).  In  1884  votes 
were  given  for  the  Greenback  candidate  in  twenty-nine  States,  and  for  the  Pro- 
hibitionist in  thirty-three  States.  In  1888  there  was  some  scattering,  and  the 
Labour  party  was  divided.  In  1892  the  "  People's  Party  "  candidate  received 
votes  in  every  State,  the  Prohibitionist  in  forty-one,  the  "  Socialist  Laboar  " 
in  five  States. 

^The  Laboar  men  have  done  this  pretty  frequently,  the  Prohibitionists 
scarcely  ever.  In  1892  the  so-called  "  Populists"  and  the  Democrrats  *'  fused  " 
in  six  States,  the  latter  voting  for  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  former, 
with  the  resolt  that  the  People's  Party  carried  four  of  these  States.  In  I^ouisi- 
ana  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  was  made  between  the  **  People's  Party  " 
and  the  Repabllcans ;  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State  notwithstanding. 
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importance  is  due  not  to  their  numbers,  but  to  the  influence  they 
exert  as  writers  or  teachers.  But  Republican  Free  Traders, 
being  largely  Mugwumps,  have  now  latterly  tended  to  drift  into 
the  Democratic  party.  There  is  a  society  which  seeks  to  edu- 
cate opinion  by  publishing  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject; 
but  it  is  no  more  a  political  force  than  the  similar  society  in 
France  or  the  Cobden  Club  in  England.  There  is  no  political 
organization  which  agitates  for  free  trade  by  the  usual  party 
methods,  much  less  does  any  one  think  of  starting  candidates 
either  for  the  Presidency  or  for  Congress  upon  a  pure  anti-pro-  * 
tectionist  platform,*  although  the  election  of  1888,  and  still 
more  that  of  1892,  largely  turned  upon  this  particular  issue,  which 
the  so-called  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890  had  made  prominent. 

Why,  considering  the  reluctant  hesitancy  of  the  old  parties 
in  dealing  with  new  questions,  and  considering  also  that  in  the 
immense  area  of  the  United  States,  with  its  endless  variety  of 
economic  interests  and  social  conditions,  we  might  expect  local 
diversities  of  aim  and  view  which  would  crystallize,  and  so  give 
rise  to  many  local  parties  —  why  are  not  the  parties  far  more 
numerous?  Why,  too,  are  the  parties  so  persistent?  In  this 
changeful  country  one  would  look  for  frequent  changes  in 
tenets  and  methods. 

One  reason  is,  that  there  is  at  present  a  strong  feeling  in 
America  against  any  sentiment  or  organization  which  relies  on 
or  appeals  to  one  particular  region  of  the  country.  Such 
localism  or  sectionalism  is  hateful,  because,  recalling  the 
disunionist  spirit  of  the  South  which  led  to  the  war,  it  seems 
anti-national  and  unpatriotic.  By  the  mere  fact  of  its  spring- 
ing from  a  local  root,  and  urging  a  local  interest,  a  party  would 
set  all  the  rest  of  the  country  against  it.  As  a  separately 
organized  faction  seeking  to  capture  the  Federal  government, 
it  could  not  succeed  against  the  national  parties,  because  the 
Union  as  a  whole  is  so  vast  that  it  would  be  outvoted  by  one 
or  other  of  them.  But  if  it  is  content  to  remain  a  mere 
opinion  or  demand,  not  attacking  either  national  party,  but 
willing  to  bestow  the  votes  it  can  control  on  whichever  will 
meet  its  wishes,  it  is  powerful,  because  the  two  great  parties 

1  It  would  be  absurd  to  run  candidates  for  State  office  or  municipal  ofiSce  on 
such  a  platfomti  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  is  a  matter  purely  for  the  national 
legislature. 
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will  bid  against  one  another  for  its  support  by  flatteries  and 
concessions.  For  instance,  the  question  which  interests  the 
masses  on  the  Paciflo  coast  is  that  of  excluding  Chinese 
immigrants,  because  they  compete  for  work  with  the  whites 
and  bring  down  wages.  Now  if  the  "anti-Mongolians''  of 
California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon  were  to  create  a  national  party, 
based  on  this  particular  issue,  they  would  be  insignificant,  for 
they  would  have  little  support  over  five-sixths  of  the  Union. 
But  by  showing  that  the  attitude  of  the  two  great  parties  on 
this  issue  >wiil  determine  their  own  attitude  towards  these 
parties,  they  control  both,  for  as  each  desires  to  secure  the 
vote  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  each  vies  with  the 
other  in  promising  and  voting  for  anti-Chinese  legislation. 
The  position  of  the  Irish  extremists  has  been  similar,  except  of 
course  that  they  are  a  racial  and  not  a  geographical  "  section." 
Their  power,  which  Congress  has  sometimes  recognized  in  a 
way  scarcely  compatible  with  its  dignity  or  with  international 
courtesy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the  Kepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  nearly  balanced,  the  congressional  leaders  of  both 
desire  to  "placate"  this  faction,  for  which  neither  has  a 
sincere  affection.  An  Irish  party,  or  a  German  party,  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  party,  which  should  run  its  candidates  on 
a  sectional  platform,  would  stand  self -condemned  in  American 
eyes  as  not  being  genuinely  American.  But  so  long  as  it  is 
content  to  seek  control  over  parties  and  candidates,  it  exerts 
an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  checked  only 
by  the  fear  that  if  it  demanded  too  much  native  Americans 
might  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  famous  Know-nothing  or 
"American"  party  of  1853-58.  The  same  fate  would  befall  a 
party  based  upon  some  trade  interest,  such  as  protection  to 
a  particular  sort  of  manufactures,  or  the  stimulation  of  cattle- 
breeding,  or  on  the  defence  of  the  claims  of  the  New  England 
fishermen.  Such  a  party  might  succeed  for  a  time  in  a  State, 
and  might  dictate  its  terms  to  one  or  both  of  the  national  par- 
ties ;  but  when  it  attempted  to  be  a  national  party  it  would 
become  ridiculous  and  fall. 

A  second  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  may  be  found  in  the  enormous  trouble  and 
expense  required  to  found  a  new  national  party.     To  influen co 
the  votes,  even  to  reach  the  ears  of  a  population  of  sixty-six 
VOL.  n  K 
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millions  of  people,  is  an  undertaking  to  be  entered  on  only 
when  some  really  great  cause  fires  the  national  imagination, 
disposes  the  people  to  listen,  persuades  the  wealthy  to  spend 
freely  of  their  substance.  It  took  six  years  of  intense  work  to 
build  up  the  Republican  party,  which  might  not  even  then 
have  triumphed  in  the  election  of  1860,  but  for  the  split  in  the 
ranks  of  its  opponents.  The  attempt  made  in  1872  to  form 
a  new  independent  party  out  of  the  discontented  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  failed  lamentably.  The  Independent  Re- 
publicans of  1884  did  not  venture  to  start  a  programme  or 
candidate  of  their  own,  but  were  prudently  satisfied  with 
helping  the  Democratic  candidate,  whom  they  deemed  more 
likely  than  the  Republican  nominee  to  give  effect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  civil  service  reform  which  they  advocate. 

The  case  of  these  Independents,  or  Mugwumps,  is  an  illustra- 
tive one.  For  many  years  past  there  had  been  complaints 
that  the  two  old  parties  were  failing  to  deal  with  issues  now 
of  capital  importance,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  business  in  Congress,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  and  extinction  of  the  so-called  Spoils 
system.  These  complaints,  however,  came  not  from  the  men 
prominent  as  practical  statesmen  or  politicians  in  the  parties, 
but  from  outsiders,  and  largely  from  the  men  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  comparatively  high  social  standing.  Very  few 
of  these  men  take  an  active  part  in  "politics,''  however 
interested  they  may  be  in  public  affairs.  They  are  amateurs 
as  regards  the  practical  work  of  "  running  "  ward  meetings  and 
conventions,  of  framing  "tickets,"  and  bringing  up  voters  to 
the  poll,  in  fact  of  working  as  well  as  organizing  that  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  which  an  American  party  needs.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  costly  machinery,  and  they  might  be  unable  to 
find  the  money.  Hence  they  recoil  from  the  effort,  and  aim  at 
creating  a  sentiment  which  may  take  concrete  form  in  a  vote, 
given  for  whichever  of  the  parties  seems  at  any  particular 
time  most  likely  to  adopt,  even  if  insincerely,  the  principles, 
and  give  effect,  even  if  reluctantly,  to  the  measures  which  the 
Independents  advocate. 

Why,  however,  does  it  so  seldom  happen  that  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  who  "  know  the  ropes,"  and  know  where  to 
get  the  necessary  funds,  seek  to  wreck  a  party  in  order  to  found 
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a  new  one  more  to  their  mind?  Because  they  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  sphere  which  existing  parties  give  them, 
and  comprehend  from  their  practical  experience  how  hazardous 
such  an  experiment  would  be. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  remarkable 
cohesion  of  parties  in  America,  and  the  strength  of  party 
loyalty,  a  phenomenon  more  natural  in  Europe,  where  momen- 
tous issues  inflame  men's  passions,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the 
adherents  are  ignorant  men,  caught  by  watchwords  and  readily 
attracted  to  a  leader,  than  in  a  republic  where  no  party  has 
any  benefit  to  promise  to  the  people  which  it  may  not  as  well 
get  from  the  other,  and  where  the  native  voter  is  a  keen-witted 
man,  with  little  reverence  for  the  authority  of  any  individual. 
There  is  however  another  reason  flowing  from  the  character  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  associating 
themselves,  and  prone  to  cling  to  any  organization  they  have 
once  joined.  They  are  sensitive  to  any  charge  of  disloyalty. 
They  are  gregarious,  each  man  more  disposed  to  go  with  the 
multitude  and  do  as  they  do  than  to  take  a  line  of  his  own,^ 
and  they  enjoy  ''campaigning''  for  its  own  sake.  These  are 
characteristics  which  themselves  require  to  be  accounted  for, 
but  the  discussion  of  them  belongs  to  later  chapters.  A 
European  is  surprised  to  see  prominent  politicians  supporting, 
sometimes  effusively,  a  candidate  of  their  own  party  whom 
they  are  known  to  dislike,  merely  because  he  is  the  party 
candidate.  There  is  a  sort  of  military  discipline  about  party 
life  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  side,  for  if  it  some- 
times checks  the  expression  of  honest  disapproval,  it  also 
restrains  jealousy,  abashes  self-seeking,  prevents  recrimination. 

Each  of  the  American  parties  is  far  less  under  the  control  of 
one  or  two  conspicuous  leaders  than  are  European  parties.  So 
far  as  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  men  whose  power  over  the 
people  rests  on  the  possession  of  brilliant  oratorical  or  adminis- 
trative gifts,  it  is  a  part  of  the  question  why  there  are  not 
more  such  men  in  American  public  life,  why  there  are  fewer 
striking  figures  than  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  of 
Webster  and  Calhoun.     It  is  however  also  due  to  the  pecul- 

1  That  is  to  say,  they  respect  the  authority  of  the  mass,  to  which  they  them- 
Mlres  belong,  though  seldom  that  of  individual  leaders.  See  post,  Chapter 
LXXXY.  —  "  The  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude.  * 
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iarities  of  the  Constitution.  The  want  of  concentration  of 
power  in  the  legal  government  is  reflected  in  the  structure  of 
the  party  system.  The  separation  of  the  legishitive  from  the 
executive  department  lowers  the  importance  of  leadership  in 
parties,  as  it  weakens  both  these  departments.  The  President, 
who  is  presumably  among  the  leading  men,  cannot  properly 
direct  the  policy  of  his  party,  still  less  speak  for  it  in  public, 
because  he  represents  the  whole  nation.  His  ministers  cannot 
speak  to  the  people  through  Congress.  In  neither  House  of 
Congress  is  there  necessarily  any  person  recognized  as  the 
leader  on  either  side.  As  neither  House  has  the  power  over 
legislation  and  administration  possessed  by  such  an  assembly 
as  the  French  or  Italian  Chamber,  or  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  speeches  delivered  or  strategy  displayed  in  it  do  not 
tell  upon  the  country  with  equal  force  and  directness.  There 
remains  the  stump,  and  it  is  more  by  the  stump  than  in  any 
other  way  that  an  American  statesman  speaks  to  the  people. 
But  what  distances  to  be  traversed,  what  fatigues  to  be  encoun- 
tered before  he  can  be  a  living  and  attractive  personality  to  the 
electing  masses !  An  English  statesman  leaves  London  at  two 
o'clock,  and  speaks  in  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  or  Manchester, 
the  same  evening.  In  a  few  years,  every  great  town  knows 
him  like  its  own  mayor,  while  the  active  local  politicians  who 
frequently  run  up  from  their  homes  to  London  hear  him 
from  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wait  on  him  in 
deputations,  are  invited  to  the  receptions  which  his  wife  gives 
during  the  season.  Even  railways  and  telegraphs  cannot  make 
America  a  compact  country  in  the  same  sense  that  Britain  is. 

Since  the  Civil  War  ended,  neither  Republicans  nor  Demo- 
crats have  leaned  on  and  followed  any  one  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  before  them  Lords  Derby,  John 
Russell,  and  Palraerston.  as  still  earlier  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  were  followed  in  England.  No  one  since  Mr. 
Seward  has  exercised  even  so  much  authority  as  Mr.  Bright  did 
when  out  of  office,  or  as  Gambetta  did  in  France,  or  Mr.  Parnell 
in  Ireland,  over  the  sections  of  opinion  which  each  of  these 
eminent  men  represented. 

How  then  are  the  parties  led  in  Congress  and  the  country  ? 
Who  directs  their  policy  ?  Who  selects  their  candidates  for 
the  most  important  posts  ?     These  are  questions  which  cannot 
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be  adequately  answered  till  the  nature  of  the  party  machinery 
has  been  described.  For  the  moment  I  must  be  content  to  sug- 
gest the  following  as  provisional  answers : — 

The  chief  thing  is  the  selection  of  candidates.  This  is  done 
in  party  meetings  called  conventions.  When  a  party  has  a 
policy,  it  is  settled  in  a  convention  and  declared  in  a  docu- 
ment called  a  platform.  When  it  has  none,  the  platform  is 
issued  none  the  less.  Party  tactics  in  Congress  are  decided 
on  by  meetings  of  the  party  in  each  House  of  Congress  called 
caucuses.  Leaders  have  of  course  much  to  do  with  all  three 
processes.  But  they  often  efface  themselves  out  of  respect  to 
the  sentiment  of  equality,  and  because  power  concealed  excites 
less  envy. 

How  do  the  parties  affect  social  life  ?  At  present  not  very 
much,  at  least  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  because  it  is  a 
comparatively  slack  time  in  politics.  Your  dining  acquain- 
tances, even  your  intimate  friends,  are  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  way  of  voting  as  yourself,  and  though  of  course  political 
views  tend  'to  become  hereditary,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
any  one  in  finding  sons  belonging  to  different  parties  from  their 
fathers.  Social  boycotting  on  political  grounds,  such  as  largely 
prevails  in  rural  England,  is  unknown.  In  the  South,  where 
the  recollections  of  the  great  stniggle  are  kept  alive  by  the 
presence  of  a  negro  voting  power  which  has  to  be  controlled, 
things  are  different :  and  they  were  different  in  the  North  till 
the  passions  of  civil  strife  had  abated. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  parties  only  as  national  organiza- 
tions, struggling  for  and  acting  on  or  through  the  Federal 
government.  But  it  has  already  been  observed  (Chapter 
XL VI.)  that  they  exist  also  as  State  and  city  organizations, 
contending  for  the  places  which  States  and  cities  have  to  give, 
seeking  to  control  State  legislatures  and  municipal  councils. 
Every  circumscription  of  State  and  local  government,  from  the 
State  of  New  York  with  its  six  millions  of  inhabitants  down  to 
the  "city  "  that  has  just  sprung  up  round  a  railway  junction  in 
the  West,  has  a  regular  Republican  party  organization,  con- 
fronted by  a  similar  Democratic  organization,  each  running  its 
own  ticket  (Le.  list  of  candidates)  at  every  election,  for  any 
office  pertaining  to  its  own  circumscription,  and  each  federated, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  larger  organizations  above  it,  represented  in 
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them  and  working  for  them  in  drilling  and  "  energizing "  the 
party  within  the  area  which  is  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

What  have  the  tenets  of  such  national  parties  as  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  to  do  with  the  politics  of  States  and 
cities?  Very  little  with  those  of  States,  because  a  matter  for 
Federal  legislation  is  seldom  also  a  matter  for  State  legislation. 
Still  less  with  those  of  cities  or  counties.  Cities  and  counties 
have  not  strictly  speaking  any  political  questions  to  deal  with; 
their  business  is  to  pave  and  light,  to  keep  the  streets  clean, 
maintain  an  efficient  police  and  well-barred  prisons,  administer 
the  poor  law  and  charitable  institutions  with  integrity,  judg- 
ment, and  economy.  The  laws  regulating  these  matters  have 
been  already  made  by  the  State,  and  the  city  or  county  authority 
has  nothing  to  do  but  administer  them.  Hence  at  city  and 
county  elections  the  main  objects  ought  to  be  to  choose  honest 
and  careful  men  of  business.  It  need  make  no  difference  to  the 
action  of  a  mayor  or  school  trustee  in  any  concrete  question 
whether  he  holds  Democratic  or  Republican  views. 

However,  the  habit  of  party  warfare  has  been  so  strong  as 
to  draw  all  elections  into  its  vortex ;  nor  would  either  party 
feel  safe  if  it  neglected  the  means  of  rallying  and  drilling  its 
supporters,  which  State  and  local  contests  supply.  There  is 
this  advantage  in  the  system,  that  it  stimulates  the  political 
interest  of  the  people,  which  is  kept  alive  by  this  perpetual 
agitation.  But  the  multiplicity  of  contests  has  the  effect  of 
making  politics  too  absorbing  an  occupation  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  has  his  profession  or  business  to  attend  to;  while 
the  result  claimed  by  those  who  in  England  defend  the  practice 
of  lighting  municipal  elections  on  party  lines,  viz.  that  good 
men  are  induced  to  stand  for  local  office  for  the  sake  of  their 
party,  is  the  last  result  desired  by  the  politicians,  or  expected 
by  any  one.  It  is  this  constant  labour  which  the  business  of 
politics  involves,  this  ramification  of  party  into  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  local  government,  that  has  produced  the  class 
of  professional  politicians,  of  whom  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

THE  POLITICIANS 

Institutions  are  said  to  form  men,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
men  give  to  institutions  their  colour  and  tendency.  It  profits 
little  to  know  the  legal  rules  and  methods  and  observances  of 
government,  unless  one  also  knows  something  of  the  human 
beings  who  tend  and  direct  this  machineryi  and  who,  by  the 
spirit  in  which  they  work  it,  may  render  it  the  potent  instrument 
of  good  or  evil  to  the  people.     These  men  are  the  politicians. 

What  is  one  to  include  under  this  term?  In  England  it 
usually  denotes  those  who  are  actively  occupied  in  adminis- 
tering or  legislating,  or  discussing  administration  and  leg-^ 
islation.  That  is  to  say,  it  includes  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
members  of  Parliament  (though  some  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  care  little 
about  politics),  a  few  leading  journalists,  and  a  small  number 
of  miscellaneous  persons,  writers,  lecturers,  organizers,  agita- 
tors, who  occupy  themselves  with  trying  to  influence  the  public. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  given  a  wider  sweep,  being  taken  to 
include  all  who  labour  for  their  political  party  in  the  constitu- 
encies, as  e,g,  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  local  party 
associations,  and  the  more  active  committee  men  of  the  same 
bodies.*  The  former,  whom  we  may  call  the  Inner  Circle 
men,  are  professional  politicians  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense 
only,  that  politics  is  the  main  though  seldom  the  sole  business 
of  their  lives.  But  at  present  extremely  few  of  them  make  any- 
thing by  it  in  the  way  of  money.  A  handful  hope  to  get  some 
post;  a  somewhat  larger  number  conceive  that  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment may  enable  them  to  push  their  financial  undertakings  or 

^In  America  (Canada  as  weU  as  the  United  States)  people  do  not  say 
"politicians,"  but  ''the  politicians/'  because  the  word  indicates  a  class  with 
certain  defined  characteristics. 
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make  them  at  least  more  conspicuous  in  the  commercial  world. 
But  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  does  not  come  into  the  view  of 
the  great  majority  at  all.  The  other  class,  who  may  be  called 
the  Outer  Circle,  are  not  professionals  in  any  sense,  being  pri- 
marily occupied  with  their  own  avocations ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  here  and  there  an  organizing  secretary,  paid  lecturer, 
or  registration  agent,  makes  any  profit  out  of  the  work.^  The 
phenomena  of  France  and  Italy  and  Germany  are  generally 
similar,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
politics  are  a  very  small  class,  those  who  make  a  living  by  it 
an  even  smaller  one.^  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Greece 
is  that  in  which  persons  who  spend  their  life  in  politics  seem 
to  bear  the  largest  proportion  to  the  whole  population;  and  in 
Greece  the  pursuit  of  politics  is  usually  the  pursuit  of  place. 

To  see  why  things  are  different  in  the  United  States,  why 
the  Inner  Circle  is  much  larger  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  the  Outer  Circle  than  in  Europe,  let  us  go  back  a  little  and 
ask  what  are  the  conditions  which  develop  a  political  class. 
The  point  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  characteristics  of 
American  politicians  that  I  do  not  fear  to  dwell  somewhat  fully 
upon  it. 

In  self-governing  communities  of  the  simpler  kind  —  for  one 
may  leave  absolute  monarchies  and  feudal  monarchies  on  one 
side  —  the  common  affairs  are  everybody's  business  and  no- 
body's special  business.  Some  few  men  by  their  personal  quali- 
ties get  a  larger  share  of  authority,  and  are  repeatedly  chosen 
to  be  archons,  or  generals,  or  consuls,  or  burgomasters,  or  lan- 
dammans,  but  even  these  rarely  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
State,  and  make  little  or  nothing  in  money  out  of  it.  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  republics,  of  early  Rome,*  of 

1  Of  conree  now  and  then  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  for  his  party  is 
rewarded  by  a  place.  Barristers  who  have  spent  their  substance  in  contesting 
seats  have  a  better  chance  of  judgeships,  and  there  are  usually  five  or  six 
practising  counsel  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  supposed  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  legal  office.  But  these  cases  are  so  few  as  to  make 
no  practical  difference. 

3  The  number  of  persons  who  live  off  politics  by  getting  places  or  by 
manipulating  finance  is  said  to  have  increased  in  France  of  late  years.  But 
it  cannot  be  very  large  even  now. 

"  The  principal  business  in  life  of  Cincinnatus  was  to  till  his  fields,  and  a 
dictatorship  a  mere  interlude.  When  I  waited  on  the  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Andorra,  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  Europe,  twenty  years  ago,  I  found 
him  with  his  coat  off  wielding  a  tlail  on  the  floor  of  his  bam. 
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the  cities  of  mediaeval  Grermany  and  Italy,  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  till  very  recent  times. 

When  in  a  large  country  public  afEairs  become  more  engrossing 
to  those  who  are  occupied  in  them,  when  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment widens,  when  administration  is  more  complex  and  more 
elosely  interlaced  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  community 
ind  of  the  world  at  large,  so  that  there  is  more  to  be  known  and 
to  be  considered,  the  business  of  a  nation  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  men  eminent  by  rank,  wealth,  and  ability,  who  form  a  sort 
of  governing  class,  largely  hereditary.  The  higher  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  state  is  in  their  liands ;  they  fill  the  chief  council 
or  legislative  chamber  and  conduct  its  debates.  They  have  resi- 
dences in  the  capital,  and  though  they  receive  salaries  when 
aotoally  filling  an  office,  and  have  opportunities  for  enriching 
themselves,  the  majority  possess  independent  means,  and  pur- 
sue politics  for  the  sake  of  fame,  power,  or  excitement.  Those 
few  who  have  not  independent  means  can  follow  their  business 
or  profession  in  the  capital,  or  can  frequently  visit  the  place 
where  their  business  is  carried  on.  This  was  the  condition  of 
Borne  under  the  later  republic,^  and  of  England  and  France  till 
quite  lately  —  indeed  it  is  largely  the  case  in  England  still  — 
as  well  as  of  Prussia  and  Sweden.^ 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  relatively  small  leisured  class  of  persons  engaged 
in  no  occupation  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  leave  them  free  for 
public  affairs.  So  far  as  such  persons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  for  some  are  to  be  sought  abroad,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  a  few  great  cities. 

There  is  no  class  with  a  hereditary  prescription  to  public 
office,  no  great  families  whose  names  are  known  to  the  people, 
and  who,  bound  together  by  class  sympathy  and  ties  of  relation- 
ship, help  one  another  by  keeping  offices  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  members. 

1  Borne  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic  had  practically  become  a  country, 
that  is  to  Bay,  the  range  of  her  authority  and  the  mass  of  her  public  business 
were  mnch  greater  than  in  any  of  the  Greek  cities,  even  in  Athens  in  the  days 
of  Pericles.  The  chances  of  making  illicit  gains  were  great,  but  contined  to 
a  imall  nnmber  of  persons. 

'  Norway,  the  most  democratic  of  the  monarcliical  countries  of  Europe,  is 
the  one  which  has  probably  the  smallest  class  of  persons  continuously  occupied 
with  politics. 
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The  country  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  its  political  capital 
in  a  city  without  trade,  without  manufactures,  without  profes- 
sional careers.  Even  the  seats  of  State  governments  are  often 
placed  in  comparatively  small  towns.  ^  Hence  a  man  cannot 
carry  on  his  gainful  occupation  at  the  same  time  that  he  attends 
to  "  Inner  Circle  "  politics. 

Members  of  Congress  and  of  State  legislatures  are  invariably 
chosen  from  the  places  where  they  reside.  Hence  a  person 
belonging  to  the  leisured  class  of  a  great  city  cannot  get  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  legislature  of  his  State 
except  as  member  for  a  district  of  his  own  city. 

The  shortness  of  terms  of  office,  and  the  large  number  of 
offices  filled  by  election,  make  elections  very  frequent.  All 
these  elections,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  fought  on  party 
lines,  and  the  result  of  a  minor  one  for  some  petty  local  office, 
such  as  county  treasurer,  affects  one  for  a  more  important  post, 
e.g.  that  of  member  of  Congress.  Hence  constant  vigilance, 
constant  exertions  on  the  spot,  are  needed.  The  list  of  voters 
must  be  incessantly  looked  after,  newly-admitted  or  newly- 
settled  citizens  enrolled,  the  ^tive  local  men  frequently  con- 
sulted and  kept  in  good  humour,  meetings  arranged  for,  tickets 
(i.e.  lists  of  candidates)  for  all  vacant  offices  agreed  upon.  One 
election  is  no  sooner  over  than  another  approaches  and  has  to 
be  provided  for,  as  the  English  sporting  man  reckons  his  year 
by  "events,'*  and  thinks  of  Newmarket  after  Ascot,  and  of 
Goodwood  after  Newmarket. 

Now  what  do  these  conditions  amount  to?  To  this  —  A  great 
deal  of  hard  and  dull  election  and  other  local  political  work  to 
be  done.  Few  men  of  leisure  to  do  it,  and  still  fewer  men  of 
leisure  likely  to  care  for  it.  Nobody  able  to  do  it  in  addition 
to  his  regular  business  or  profession.  Little  motive  for  anybody, 
whether  leisured  or  not,  to  do  the  humbler  and  local  parts  of  it 
(i.e.  so  much  as  concerns  the  minor  elections),  the  parts  which 
bring  neither  fame  nor  power. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  some  inducement,  other  than 
fame  or  power,  must  clearly  be  found.    Why  not,  some  one  will 

1  E.g.  The  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis,  rot  Baltimore ; 
for  Ohio,  Columbus,  not  Cincinnati;  for  Illinois,  Springfield,  not  Chicago;  for 
California,  Sacramento,  not  San  Francisco;  for  Washington,  Olympia,  not 
Seattle  or  Tacoma ;  for  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  not  New  Orleans. 
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say,  the  sense  of  public  duty?  I  will  speak  of  public  duty 
presently :  meantime  let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  to  rely  on 
public  duty  as  the  main  motive  power  in  politics  is  to  assume 
a  commonwealth  of  angels.  Men  such  as  we  know  them  must 
have  some  other  inducement.  Even  in  the  Christian  Church 
there  are  other  than  spiritual  motives  to  lead  its  pastors  to 
spiritual  work;  nor  do  all  poets  write  because  they  seek  to 
express  the  passion  of  their  souls.  In  America  we  discover 
a  palpable  inducement  to  undertake  the  dull  and  toilsome  work 
of  election  politics.  It  is  the  inducement  of  places  in  the  public 
service.  To  make  them  attractive  they  must  be  paid.  They 
are  paid,  nearly  all  of  them,  memberships  of  Congress  ^  and 
other  Federal  places,  State  places  (including  memberships  of 
State  legislatures);  city  and  county  places.  Here  then  is  the 
inducement,  the  remuneration  for  political  work  performed  in 
the  way  of  organizing  and  electioneering.  Now  add  that  besides 
the  paid  administrative  and  legislative  places  which  a  democ- 
racy bestows  by  election,  judicial  places  are  also  in  most  of  the 
States  elective,  and  held  for  terms  of  years  only;  and  add 
further,  that  the  holders  of  nearly  all  those  administrative 
places.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  which  are  not  held  for  a 
fixed  term,  are  liable  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  been  hitherto  in 
practice  dismissed,  whenever  power  changes  from  one  party  to 
another,'  so  that  those  who  belong  to  the  party  out  of  office  have 
a  direct  chance  of  office  when  their  party  comes  in.  The 
inducement  to  undertake  political  work  we  have  been  searching 
for  is  at  once  seen  to  be  adequate,  and  only  too  adequate.  The 
men  for  the  work  are  certain  to  appear  because  remuneration  is 
provided.  Politics  has  now  become  a  gainful  profession,  like 
advocacy,  stockbroking,  the  dry  goods  trade,  or  the  getting  up 
of  companies.  People  go  into  it  to  live  by  it,  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  the  salaries  attached  to  the  places  they  count  on  getting, 
secondarily  in  view  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  of  making 
incidental  and  sometimes  illegitimate  gains.    Every  person  in  a 

^  Though,  as  obsenred  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  payment  of  members  of 
Congress  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  effect  in  lowering  the  type  of 
members.  It  is  the  offices  rather  than  legislative  posts  that  sustain  the  pro- 
fessional class. 

3  This  was  the  practice  np  to  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  modi- 
fied lately  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement 
There  are  now  27,000  postmasters  within  the  civil  service  rules. 
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high  administrative  post,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  munioipal, 
and,  above  all,  every  member  of  Congress,  has  opportunities  of 
rendering  services  to  wealthy  individuals  and  companies  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  pay  secretly  in  money  or  in  money's 
worth.  The  better  officials  and  legislators  —  they  are  the  great 
majority,  except  in  large  cities  —  resist  the  temptation.  The 
worst  succumb  to  it;  and  the  prospect  of  these  illicit  profits 
renders  a  political  career  distinctly  more  attractive  to  an 
unscrupulous  man. 

We  find  therefore  that  in  America  all  the  conditions  exist  for 
producing  a  class  of  men  specially  devoted  to  political  work  and 
making  a  livelihood  by  it.  It  is  work  much  of  which  cannot 
be  done  in  combination  with  any  other  kind  of  regular  work, 
whether  professional  or  commercial.  Even  if  the  man  who 
unites  wealth  and  leisure  to  high  intellectual  attainments  were 
a  freqiiont  figure  in  America,  he  would  not  take  to  this  work; 
he  would  rather  be  a  philanthropist  or  cultivate  arts  and  letters. 
It  is  work  which,  steadily  pursued  by  an  active  man,  offers  an 
income.  Hence  a  large  number  of  persons  are  drawn  into  it, 
and  make  it  the  business  of  their  life;  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  there  as  professionals  has  tended  to  keep  amateurs  out  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  which  must  be  added 
to  this  statement  of  the  facts,  and  which  it  is  best  to  add  at 
once.  One  is  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  politics  counts  for 
something.  Many  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  England 
undertake  even  the  commonplace  work  of  local  canvassing  and 
organizing  for  the  sake  of  a  little  excitement,  a  little  of  the 
agreeable  sense  of  self-importance,  or  from  that  fondness  for 
doing  something  in  association  with  others  which  makes  a  man 
become  secretary  to  a  cricket  club  or  treasurer  of  a  fimd  raised 
by  subscription  for  some  purpose  he  may  not  really  care  for. 
And  the  second  qualification  is  that  pecuniary  motives  operate 
with  less  force  in  rural  districts  than  in  cities,  because  in  the 
former  the  income  obtainable  by  public  office  is  too  small  to 
induce  men  to  work  long  in  the  hope  of  getting  it.  Let  it 
therefore  be  understood  that  what  is  said  in  this  chapter  refers 
primarily  to  cities,  and  of  course  also  to  persons  aiming  at  the 
higher  Federal  and  State  offices ;  and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  done  by  amateurs  as  well  as  by 
professionals. 
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Having  thus  seen  what  are  the  causes  which  produce  profes- 
sional politicians,  we  may  return  to  inquire  how  large  this  class 
is,  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  the  free  countries 
of  Europe,  whom  we  have  called  the  Inner  Circle. 

In  America  the  Inner  Circle,  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who 
make  political  work  the  chief  business  of  life,  for  the  time 
being,  includes:  — 

First.   All  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Secondly,  All  Federal  office-holders  except  the  judges,  who 
are  irremovable,  and  the  ** classified  civil  service.'' 

Thirdly.  A  large  part  of  the  members  of  State  legislatures. 
How  large  a  part,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  it  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State.  I  should  guess  that  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  California,  Maryland,  and  Louisi- 
ana,  half  the  members  were  professional  politicians ;  in  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Texas,  less  than  half;  in  Connecticut,  Greor- 
gia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Oregon,  not  more  than  one-fourth ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  and  some  other  States,  perhaps  even  less. 
But  the  line  between  a  professional  and  non-professional  politi- 
cian is  too  indefinite  to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate  possible. 

Fourthly.  Nearly  all  State  office-holders,  excluding  all  judges 
in  a  very  few  States,  and  many  of  the  judges  in  the  rest. 

Fifthly.  Nearly  all  holders  of  paid  offices  in  the  greater  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  many  holders  of  paid  offices 
in  the  counties.  There  are,  however,  great  differences  in  this 
respect  between  different  States,  the  New  England  States  and 
the  newer  States  of  the  North-west,  as  well  as  some  Southern 
States,  choosing  many  of  their  county  officials  from  men  who 
are  not  regularly  employed  on  politics,  although  members  of 
the  dominant  party. 

Sixthly.  A  large  number  of  people  who  hold  no  office  but 
want  to  get  one.  This  category  includes,  of  course,  many  of 
the  "workers''  of  the  party  which  does  not  command  the 
majority  for  the  time  being,  in  State  and  municipal  affairs,  and 
which  has  not,  through  the  President,  the  patronage  of  Federal 
posts.  It  also  includes  many  expectants  belonging  to  the  party 
for  the  time  being  dominant,  who  are  earning  their  future  places 
by  serving  the  party  in  the  meantime.^ 

^  Bot,  tLB  already  observed,  there  are  also  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
towns  numy  worken  and  expectants  who  do  not  look  for  places. 
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All  the  above  may  fairly  be  called  professional  or  Inner 
Circle  politicians,  but  of  their  number  I  can  form  no  estimate, 
save  that  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  inas- 
much as  it  practically  includes  nearly  all  State  and  local  and 
most  Federal  office-holders  as  well  as  most  expectants  of  pub- 
lic office.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the ''  work  "  of  politics  means  in 
America  the  business  of  winning  nominations  (of  which  more 
anon)  and  elections,  and  that  this  work  is  incomparably  heavier 
and  more  complex  than  in  England,  because :  — 

(1)  The  voters  are  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population; 
(2)  The  government  is  more  complex  (Federal,  State,  and  local) 
and  the  places  filled  by  election  are  therefore  far  more  numer- 
ous; (3)  Elections  come  at  shorter  intervals;  (4)  The  ma- 
chinery of  nominating  candidates  is  far  more  complete  and 
intricate ;  (5)  The  methods  of  fighting  elections  require  more 
technical  knowledge  and  skill;  (6)  Ordinary  private  citizens 
do  less  election  work,  seeing  that  they  are  busier  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  professionals  exist  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  have  observed  that  there  are  also  plenty  of  men  engaged  in 
some  trade  or  profession  who  interest  themselves  in  politics  and 

1  The  Inner  Circle  may  in  England  be  roughly  taken  to  indnde :  — 

Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  say 80 

Members  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons 670 

Editors,  and  chief  writers  on  leading  newspapers,  say  300 

Eipectant  candidates  for  House  of  Commons,  say              .  460 
Persons  who  in  each  constituency  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  politics,  e.g.  secretaries  of  political  associations, 

registration  agents,  etc.,  say 2000 
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Comparatively  few  newspapers  are  primarily  political,  and  in  many  con- 
stituencies {e.g.  Irish  and  Highland  counties)  there  are  very  few  persons 
occupied  in  political  work.    I  do  not,  therefore,  think  this  estimate  too  low. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  now  about  130,000  Federal  offices.  AUowing 
one  expectant  for  each  office  (a  small  allowance) ,  and  assuming  the  State  and 
local  offices  bestowed  as  the  reward  for  political  services  to  be  equal  in  num- 
ber to  Federal  offices  (they  are,  of  course,  far  more  numerous),  and  allowing 
one  expectant  to  each  such  office,  we  should  have  a  total  of  over  120,000x4- 
480,000.  Deducting  from  this  total  those  who  hold  or  aspire  to  Federal  offices 
which  have  been  "  taken  out  of  politics,"  those  who,  though  they  work  for 
office,  do  not  make  such  work  their  main  business,  and  those  who  work  with 
no  special  eye  to  office,  we  should  still  have  a  very  large  total,  doubtless  over 
200,000,  of  persons  whose  chief  occupation  and  livelihood  lies  in  politics. 
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work  for  their  party  without  any  definite  hope  of  office  or  other 
pecuniary  aim.  They  correspond  to  what  we  have  called  the 
Outer  Circle  politicians  of  Europe.  It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  two  classes,  because  they  shade  off  into  one 
another,  there  being  many  farmers  or  lawyers  or  saloon- 
keepers, for  instance,  who,  while  pursuing  their  regular  call- 
ing, bear  a  hand  in  politics,  and  look  to  be  some  time  or 
other  rewarded  for  doing  so.  When  this  expectation  becomes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  motive  for  exertion,  such  an  one 
may  fairly  be  cadled  a  professional,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
for  although  he  has  other  means  of  livelihood,  he  is  apt  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  professional 
class. 

The  proportion  between  Outer  Circle  and  Inner  Circle  men 
is  in  the  United  States  a  sort  of  ozonometer  by  which  the  purity 
and  healthiness  of  the  political  atmosphere  may  be  tested. 
Looking  at  the  North  only,  for  it  is  hard  to  obtain  trustworthy 
data  as  to  the  South,  and  excluding  congressmen,  the  proportion 
of  men  who  exert  themselves  in  politics  without  pecuniary 
motive  is  largest  in  New  England,  in  the  country  parts  of  New 
York,  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  North-western  States,  while 
the  professional  politicians  most  abound  in  the  great  cities  — 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco.  This  is  because  these  cities  have  the  largest 
masses  of  ignorant  voters,  and  also  because  their  municipal 
governments,  handling  vast  revenues,  offer  the  largest  facili- 
ties for  illicit  gains. 

I  shall  presently  return  to  the  Outer  Circle  men.  Meantime 
let  us  examine  the  professionals  somewhat  more  closely;  and 
begin  with  those  of  the  humbler  type,  whose  eye  is  fixed  on 
a  municipal  or  other  local  office,  and  seldom  ranges  so  high  as 
a  seat  in  Congress. 

As  there  are  weeds  that  follow  human  dwellings,  so  this 
species  thrives  best  in  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  cities.  It  is  known  to  the  Americans  as  the  "ward 
politician,"  because  the  city  ward  is  the  chief  sphere  of  its 
activity,  and  the  ward  meeting  the  first  scene  of  its  exploits. 
A  statesman  of  this  type  usually  begins  as  a  saloon  or  bar- 
keeper, an  occupation  which  enables  him  to  form  a  large  circle 
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of  acquaintanoesi  especially  among  the  '^ loafer"  class  who 
have  votes  but  no  reason  for  using  them  one  way  more  than 
another,  and  whose  interest  in  political  issues  is  therefore  as 
limited  as  their  stock  of  political  knowledge.  But  he  may 
have  started  as  a  lawyer  of  the  lowest  kind,  or  lodging-house 
keeper,  or  have  taken  to  politics  after  failure  in  store-keeping. 
The  education  of  this  class  is  only  that  of  the  elementary 
schools :  if  they  have  come  after  boyhood  from  Europe,  it  is 
not  even  that.  They  have  of  course  no  comprehension  of 
political  questions  or  zeal  for  political  principles;  politics 
mean  to  them  merely  a  scramble  for  places  or  jobs.  They  are 
usually  vulgar,  sometimes  brutal,  not  so  often  criminal,  or  at 
least  the  associates  of  criminals.  They  it  is  who  move  about 
the  populous  quarters  of  the  great  cities,  form  groups  through 
whom  they  can  reach  and  control  the  ignorant  voter,  pack 
meetings  with  their  creatures. 

Their  methods  and  their  triumphs  must  be  reserved  for  a 
later  chapter.  Those  of  them  who  are  Irish,  an  appreciable 
proportion  in  great  cities,  have  seldom  Irish  patriotism  to 
redeem  the  mercenary  quality  of  their  politics.  They  are  too 
strictly  practical  for  that,  being  regardful  of  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  only  so  far  as  these  furnish  capital  to  be  used  with 
Irish  voters.  Their  most  conspicuous  virtues  are  shrewdness, 
a  sort  of  rough  good-fellowship  with  one  another,  and  loy- 
alty to  their  chiefs,  from  whom  they  expect  promotion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  service.  The  plant  thrives  in  the  soil  of  any 
party,  but  its  growth  is  more  vigorous  in  whichever  party  is 
for  the  time  dominant  in  a  given  city. 

English  critics,  taking  their  cue  from  American  pessimists, 
have  often  described  these  men  as  specimens  of  the  whole  class 
of  politicians.  This  is  misleading.  The  men  are  bad  enough 
both  as  an  actual  force  and  as  a  symptom.  But  they  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  great  cities,  those  eleven  or  twelve  I  have 
already  mentioned  j  it  is  their  achievements  there,  and  particu- 
larly in  New  York,  where  the  mass  of  ignorant  immigrants  is 
largest,  that  have  made  them  famous. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  country  generally,  the  minor 
politicians  are  mostly  native  Americans,  less  ignorant  and  more 
respectable  than  these  last-mentioned  street  vultures.  The 
bar-keeping  element  is  represented  among  them,  but  the  bulk 
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are  petty  lawyers,  officials.  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  county, 
and  people  who  for  want  of  a  better  occupation  have  turned 
office-seekers,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  store-keepers,  farmers, 
and  newspaper  men.  The  great  majority  have  some  regular 
avocation,  so  that  they  are  by  no  means  wholly  professionals. 
Law  is  of  course  the  business  which  best  hts  in  with  politics. 
They  are  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  which  is  what  would  be  called  in  England  the  lower 
middle,  or  in  France  the  petite  bourgeoieie,  and  they  often  sup- 
pose themselves  to  be  lighting  for  Republican  or  Democratic 
principles,  even  though  in  fact  concerned  chiefly  with  place 
hunting.  It  is  not  so  much  positive  moral  defects  that  are  to 
be  charged  on  them  as  a  sordid  and  selfish  view  of  politics  and 
a  laxity,  sometimes  amounting  to  fraud,  in  the  use  qi  election- 
eering methods. 

These  two  classes  do  the  local  work  and  dirty  work  of  politics. 
They  are  the  rank  and  file.  Above  them  stand  the  officers  in 
the  political  army,  the  party  managers,  including  the  members 
of  Congress  and  chief  men  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  the 
editors  of  influential  newspapers.  Some  of  these  have  pushed 
their  way  up  from  the  humbler  ranks.  Others  are  men  of 
superior  ability  and  education,  often  college  graduates,  lawyers 
who  have  had  practice,  less  frequently  merchants  or  manufact- 
urers who  have  slipped  into  politics  from  business.  There  are 
all  sorts  among  them,  creatures  clean  and  unclean,  as  in  the 
sheet  of  St.  Peter's  vision,  but  that  one  may  say  of  politicians 
in  all  countries.  What  characterizes  them  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  class  in  Europe  is  that  their  whole  time  is 
more  frequently  given  to  political  work,  that  most  of  them  draw 
an  income  from  politics  and  the  rest  hope  to  do  so,  that  they 
come  more  largely  from  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated  than 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  that  they  include  but  few 
men  who  have  pursued  any  of  those  economical,  social,  or  con- 
stitutional studies  which  form  the  basis  of  politics  and  legisla- 
tion, although  many  are  proficients  in  the  arts  of  popular 
oratory,  of  electioneering,  and  of  party  management. 

They  show  a  high  average  level  of  practical  cleverness  and 
versatility,  and  a  good  deal  of  legal  knowledge.  They  are 
usually  correct  in  life,  for  intoxication  as  well  as  sexual 
immorality  is  condemned  by  American  more  severely  than  by 
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European  opinion,  but  are  often  charged  with  a  low  tone,  with 
laxity  in  pecuniary  matters,  with  a  propensity  to  commit  or  to 
excuse  jobs,  with  a  deficient  sense  of  the  dignity  which  public 
office  confers  and  the  responsibility  it  implies.  I  shall  else- 
where discuss  the  validity  of  these  charges,  and  need  only 
observe  here  that  even  if  the  last  thirty  years  have  furnished 
some  grounds  for  accusing  the  class  as  a  whole,  there  are  many 
brilliant  exceptions,  many  leading  politicians  whose  honour  is 
as  stainless  and  patriotism  as  pure  as  that  of  the  best  European 
statesmen.  In  this  general  description  I  am  simply  repeating 
what  non-political  Americans  themselves  say.  It  is  possible 
that  with  their  half-humorous  tendency  to  exaggerate  they 
dwell  too  much  on  the  darker  side  of  their  public  life.  My 
own  belief  is  that  things  are  healthier  than  the  newspapers 
and  common  talk  lead  a  traveller  to  believe,  and  that  the  black- 
ness of  the  worst  men  in  the  large  cities  has  been  allowed  to 
darken  the  whole  class  of  politicians  as  the  smoke  from  a  few 
factories  will  darken  the  sky  over  a  whole  town.  However, 
the  sentiment  I  have  described  is  no  doubt  the  general  senti- 
ment. "  Politician  "  is  a  term  of  reproach,  not  merely  among 
the  "superfine  philosophers"  of  New  England  colleges,  but 
among  the  better  sort  of  citizens  over  the  whole  Union.  "  How 
did  such  a  job  come  to  be  perpetrated?"  I  remember  once  ask- 
ing a  casual  acquaintance  who  had  been  pointing  out  some 
scandalous  waste  of  public  money.  "  Why,  what  can  you  expect 
from  the  politicians?"  was  the  surprised  answer. 

Assuming  these  faults  to  exist,  to  what  causes  are  they  to  be 
ascribed?  Granted  that  politics  has  to  become  a  gainful  pro- 
fession, may  it  not  still  be  practised  with  as  much  integrity  as 
other  professions?  Do  not  the  higher  qualities  of  intellect, 
the  ripe  fruits  of  experience  and  study,  win  for  a  man  ascend- 
ancy here  as  in  Europe?  Does  not  the  suspicion  of  dishonour 
blight  his  influence  with  a  public  which  is  itself  at  least  as 
morally  exacting  as  that  of  any  European  country?  These  are 
questions  which  can  be  better  answered  when  the  methods  of 
party  management  have  been  described,  the  qualities  they 
evoke  appreciated,  their  reaction  on  men's  character  under- 
stood. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  non-professional  or  Outer  Circle 
politicians,  those  who  work  for  their  party  without  desiring 
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office.  These  men  were  numerous  and  zealous  shortly  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  great  questions  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  noblest  spirits  of 
the  North,  women  as  well  as  men.  No  country  ever  produced 
loftier  types  of  dauntless  courage  and  uncompromising  devotion 
to  principle  than  'Vyilliam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Abolitionist  cause.  Office  came  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  he  would  have  served  his  party  just  as  earnestly 
if  there  had  been  no  office  to  reward  him.^  Nor  was  there  any 
want  of  high-souled  patriotism  in  the  South.  The  people  gave 
their  blood  freely,  and  among  the  leaders  there  were  many  who 
offered  up  fine  characters  as  well  as  brilliant  talents  on  an  altar 
which  all  but  themselves  deemed  unhallowed.  When  these 
great  issues  were  finally  settled,  and  the  generation  whose  man- 
hood they  filled  began  to  pass  away,  there  was  less  motive  for 
ordinary  citizens  to  trouble  themselves  about  public  affairs. 
Hence  the  professional  politicians  had  the  field  left  free;  and 
as  they  were  ready  to  take  the  troublesome  work  of  organizing, 
the  ordinary  citizen  was  contented  to  be  superseded,  and  thought 
he  did  enough  when  he  went  to  the  poll  for  his  party.  Still 
there  are  districts  where  a  good  deal  of  unpaid  and  disinterested 
political  work  is  done.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Ohio,  for  instance,  citizens  of  position  bestir  them- 
selves to  rescue  the  control  of  local  elections  from  the  ward 
politicians.  In  the  main,  however,  the  action  of  the  Outer 
Circle  consists  in  voting,  and  this  the  ordinary  native  citizen 
does  more  steadily  and  intelligently  than  anywhere  in  Europe, 
unless  perhaps  in  Switzerland.  Doubtless  much  of  the  work 
which  Outer  Circle  politicians  do  in  Europe  is  in  America 
done  by  professionals.  But  that  lively  interest  in  politics 
which  the  English  Outer  Circle  feels,  and  which  is  not  felt, 
save  at  exceptional  moments,  by  the  English  public  generally, 
is  in  America  felt  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  large  majority  of  native  white  Americans,  and  even  by  the 
better  sort  of  immigrants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  American 

^  Lincoln  was  neyer  a  professional  politician,  for  he  continued  to  practise 
as  a  lawyer  till  he  became  President :  bnt  he  was  so  useful  to  his  party  that 
for  some  years  before  1860  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  great  part  of  his 
time  in  political  work,  and  probably  some  would  have  called  him  a  profes- 
sional. 
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Outer  Circle  comes  nearer  to  including  the  whole  nation  than 
does  the  Outer  Circle  of  England.  Thus  the  influence  which 
counterworks  that  of  professionals  is  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  expressing  itself  constantly  through  its  countless  voices 
in  the  press,  and  more  distinctly  at  frequent  intervals  by  the 
ballot-box.  I  say  "counterworks,"  because,  while  in  Europe 
the  leaders  and  still  more  the  average  legislators  share  and 
help  to  make  public  opinion,  in  the  United  States  the  politi- 
cian stands  rather  outside,  and  regards  public  opinion  as  a  fac- 
tor to  be  reckoned  with,  much  as  the  sailor  regards  the  winds 
and  currents  that  affect  his  course.  His  primary  aim,  unless 
he  be  exceptionally  disinterested,  is  place  and  income :  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  he  may  be  described  as  a  member  of  a 
definite  profession. 


CHAPTER  LVm 

WHT  THE  BEST   MEN   DO   NOT   60   INTO   POLITICS 

"But,"  some  one  will  say,  who  has  read  the  reasons  just 
assigned  for  the  development  of  a  class  of  professional  politi- 
cians, "  you  allow  nothing  for  public  spirit.  It  is  easy  to  show 
why  the  prize  of  numerous  places  should  breed  a  swarm  of  office- 
seekers,  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the  office-seekers  should 
be  allowed  to  have  this  arena  of  public  life  in  a  vast  country, 
a  free  country,  an  intelligent  country,  all  to  themselves. 
There  ought  to  be  patriotic  citizens  ready  to  plunge  into  the 
stream  and  save  the  boat  from  drifting  towards  the  rapids. 
They  would  surely  have  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  must  desire  honest  and  economical  administration.  If 
such  citizens  stand  aloof,  there  are  but  two  explanations  pos- 
sible. Either  public  life  must  be  so  foul  that  good  men  cannot 
enter  it,  or  good  men  must  be  sadly  wanting  in  patriotism." 

This  kind  of  observation  is  so  common  in  European  mouths 
as  to  need  an  explicit  answer.     The  answer  is  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arena  is  not  wholly  left  to  the  profes- 
sionals. Both  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures  contain 
a  fair  proportion  of  upright  and  disinterested  men,  who  enter 
chiefly,  or  largely,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  whose 
presence  keeps  the  mere  professionals  in  order.  So  does  pub- 
lic opinion,  deterring  even  the  bad  men  from  the  tricks  to 
which  they  are  prone,  and  often  driving  them,  when  detected 
in  a  serious  offence,  from  place  and  power. 

However,  this  first  answer  is  not  a  complete  answer,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  intellectual 
and  social  eminence  who  enter  public  life  is  smaller  in  America 
than  it  has  been  during  the  present  century  in  each  of  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  Does  this  fact  indicate  a  want  of  public 
spirit? 

09 
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It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  in  every  country  public  spirit 
were  the  chief  motive  propelling  men  into  public  life.  But  is 
it  so  anywhere  now?  Has  it  been  so  at  any  time  in  a  nation's 
history?  Let  any  one  in  England,  dropping  for  the  moment 
that  self-righteous  attitude  of  which  Euglishmen  are  com- 
monly accused  by  foreigners,  ask  himself  how  many  of  those 
whom  he  knows  as  mixing  in  the  public  life  of  his  own  coun- 
try have  entered  it  from  motives  primarily  patriotic,  how 
many  have  been  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  or  power,  the 
hope  of  advancing  their  social  pretensions  or  their  business 
relations.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  such  forms 
of  ambition;  but  if  we  find  that  they  count  for  much  in  the 
public  life  of  one  country,  and  for  comparatively  little  in  the 
public  life  of  another,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  latter  able 
to  reckon  among  its  statesmen  fewer  persons  of  eminent  intelli- 
gence and  energy. 

Now  there  are  several  conditions  present  in  the  United 
States,  conditions  both  constitutional  and  social,  conditions  in- 
dependent either  of  political  morality  or  of  patriotism,  which 
make  the  ablest  citizens  less  disposed  to  enter  political  life 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  or  than  persons  of  the  same 
class  are  in  Europe.  I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  these, 
but  recapitulate  them  shortly  here  because  they  are  specially 
important  in  this  connection. 

The  want  of  a  social  and  commercial  capital  is  such  a  cause. 
To  be  a  Federal  politician  you  must  live  in  Washington,  that 
is,  abandon  your  circle  of  home  friends,  your  profession  or 
business,  your  local  public  duties.  But  to  live  in  Paris  or 
London  is  of  itself  an  attraction  to  many  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen. 

There  is  no  class  in  America  to  which  public  political  life 
comes  naturally,  scarcely  any  families  with  a  sort  of  hereditary 
right  to  serve  the  State.  Nobody  can  get  an  early  and  easy 
start  on  the  strength  of  his  name  and  connections,  as  still  hap' 
pens  in  several  European  countries. 

In  Britain  or  France  a  man  seeking  to  enter  the  higher 
walks  of  public  life  has  more  than  five  hundred  seats  for  which 
he  may  stand.  If  his  own  town  or  county  is  impossible  he 
goes  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  he  cannot.  If  his  own 
district  is  already  filled  by  a  member  of  his  own  party,  there 
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is  nothing  to  be  done,  unless  he  will  condescend  to  under- 
mine and  supplant  at  the  next  nominating  convention  the  sit- 
ting member.  If  he  has  been  elected  and  happens  to  lose  his 
own  re-nomination  or  re-election,  he  cannot  re-enter  Congress 
by  any  other  door.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  served  gives 
him  no  claim  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  serving.  In  the  West, 
rotation  is  the  rule.  No  wonder  that,  when  a  political  career 
is  so  precarious,  men  of  worth  and  capacity  hesitate  to  em- 
brace it.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  life's 
course  by  a  mere  accident.^ 

Politics  are  less  interesting  than  in  Europe.  The  two  kinds 
of  questions  which  most  attract  eager  or  ambitious  minds, 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic  constitutional 
change,  are  generally  absent,  happily  absent.  Currency  and 
tariff  questions  and  financial  affairs  generally,  internal  im- 
provements, the  regulation  of  railways  and  so  forth,  are 
important,  no  doubt,  but  to  some  minds  not  fascinating.  How 
few  people  in  the  English  or  French  legislatures  have  mastered 
them,  or  would  relish  political  life  if  it  dealt  with  little  else  I 
There  are  no  class  privileges  or  religious  inequalities  to  be 
abolished.  Eeligion,  so  powerful  a  political  force  in  Europe, 
is  outside  politics  altogether. 

In  most  European  countries  there  has  been  for  many  years 
past  an  upward  pressure  of  the  poorer  or  the  unprivileged 
masses,  a  pressure  which  has  seemed  to  threaten  the  wealthier 
and  more  particularly  the  landowning  class.  Hence  members 
of  the  latter  class  have  had  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  tight 
hold  of  the  helm  of  state.  They  have  felt  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  sitting  in  the  legislature  and  controlling  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  country.  Th  is  has  not  been  so  in  America. 
Its  great  political  issues  have  not  hitherto  been  class  issues.  On 
the  contrary  there  has  been,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  so 
great  and  general  a  sense  of  economic  security,  whether  well  or 
ill  founded  I  do  not  now  inquire,  that  the  wealthy  and  educated 
have  been  content  to  leave  the  active  work  of  politics  alone. 

1  The  tendency  in  Switzerland  to  re-elect  the  same  men  to  the  le^slature 
and  to  public  office  has  doabtless  worked  as  mach  for  good  in  politics  there  as 
the  opposite  tendency  works  for  evil  in  the  United  States.  Men  who  have 
rapported  measures  which  their  constituency  disapproves  are  often  re-elected 
because  they  are  thought  honest  and  capable.  The  existence  of  the  r^e- 
rendum  facilitates  this. 
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The  division  of  legislative  authority  between  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  further  lessens  the 
interest  and  narrows  the  opportunities  of  a  political  career. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  English  Parliament 
have  been  led  to  enter  it  by  their  zeal  for  philanthropic  schemes 
and  social  reforms.  Others  enter  because  they  are  interested 
in  foreign  politics  or  in  commercial  questions.  In  the  United 
States  foreign  politics  and  commercial  questions  belong  to 
Congress,  so  no  one  will  be  led  by  them  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  State.  Social  reforms  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises belong  to  the  State  legislatures,  so  no  one  will  be  led 
by  them  to  enter  Congress.  The  limited  sphere  of  each  body 
deprives  it  of  the  services  of  many  active  spirits  who  would 
have  been  attracted  by  it  had  it  dealt  with  both  these  sets  of 
matters,  or  with  the  particular  set  of  matters  in  which  their 
own  particular  interest  happens  to  lie. 

In  America  there  are  more  easy  and  attractive  openings  into 
other  careers  than  in  most  European  countries.  The  settlement 
of  the  great  West,  the  making  and  financing  of  railways,  the 
starting  of  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  in  the  newer 
States,  all  offer  a  tempting  field  to  ambition,  ingenuity,  and 
self-confidence.  A  man  without  capital  or  friends  has  a  better 
chance  than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  scale  of  undertakings  is 
vaster,  the  prizes  are  more  seductive.  Hence  much  of  the 
practical  ability  which  in  the  Old  World  goes  to  Parliamentary 
politics  or  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  state,  goes  in 
America  into  business,  especially  into  railways  and  finance. 
No  class  strikes  one  more  by  its  splendid  practical  capacity 
than  the  class  of  railroad  men.  It  includes  administrative 
rulers,  generals,  diplomatists,  financiers,  of  the  finest  gifts. 
And  in  point  of  fact  (as  will  be  more  fully  shown  later)  the 
railroad  kings  have  of  late  years  swayed  the  fortunes  of 
American  citizens  more  than  the  politicians. 

The  fascination  which  politics  have  for  many  people  in 
England  is  largely  a  social  fascination.  Those  who  belong 
by  birth  to  the  upper  classes  like  to  support  their  position  in 
county  society  by  belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
by  procuring  either  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  their  county,  or  perhaps  a  post  in  the  royal 
household.     The  easiest  path  to  these  latter  dignities  lies 
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through  the  Commons.  Those  who  spring  from  the  middle 
class  expect  to  find  by  means  of  politics  an  entrance  into  a 
more  fashionable  society  than  they  have  hitherto  frequented. 
Their  wives  will  at  least  be  invited  to  the  party  receptions, 
or  they  may  entertain  a  party  chieftain  when  he  comes  to 
address  a  meeting  in  their  town.  Such  inducements  scarcely 
exist  in  America.  A  congressman,  a  city  mayor,  even  a  State 
governor,  gains  nothing  socially  by  his  position.  There  is  in- 
deed, except  in  a  few  Eastern  cities  with  exclusive  sets,  really 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  social  prize  set  before  social  ambi- 
tion, while  the  career  of  political  ambition  is  even  in  those 
cities  wholly  disjoined  from  social  success.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  occurs  in  Washington,  where  a  senator  or 
cabinet  minister  enjoys  ex  officio  a  certain  social  rank.* 

None  of  these  causes  is  discreditable  to  America,  yet,  taken 
together,  they  go  far  to  account  for  the  large  development  of 
the  professional  element  among  politicians.  Putting  the 
thing  broadly,  one  may  say  that  in  America,  while  politics 
are  relatively  less  interesting  than  in  Europe  and  lead  to  less, 
other  careers  are  relatively  more  interesting  and  lead  to  more.* 

It  may  however  be  alleged  that  I  have  omitted  one  signifi- 
cant ground  for  the  distaste  of  "  the  best  people  "  for  public 
life,  viz.  the  bad  company  they  would  have  to  keep,  the  general 
vulgarity  of  tone  in  politics,  the  exposure  to  invective  or  rib- 
aldry by  hostile  speakers  and  a  reckless  press. 

I  omit  this  ground  because  it  seems  insignificant.  In  every 
country  a  politician  has  to  associate  with  men  whom  he  despises 
and  distrusts,  and  those  whom  he  most  despises  and  distrusts 
are  sometimes  those  whose  so-called  social  rank  is  highest  — 

^  It  is  the  same  in  some,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  Office  carries  little  or  no  social  consideration  with  it.  In  some 
cantons  the  old  families  have  so  completely  withdrawn  or  become  so  com* 
pletely  shut  oat  from  pnblic  office,  federal  or  cantonal,  that  it  would  be 
assumed  that  a  politician  was  necessarily  a  plebeian.  I  remember  to  have 
been  told  in  Bern  of  a  foreign  diplomatist  who,  strolling  with  one  of  the  old 
patricians  of  the  city,  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Government  offices.  "  Where 
are  yoo  going?''  asked  the  patrician.  "To  see  one  of  your  ministers  on 
business."  ''You  don't  mean  that  you  are  going  to  speak  to  one  of  that 
canaille!"  was  the  reply.  The  minister  was,  as  Swiss  statesmen  generally 
are,  a  perfectly  respectable  man ;  but  to  a  Bernese  Junker  his  being  a  minister 
was  enough  to  condemn  him. 

^  This  is  true  even  of  eminence  in  letters  or  art.  A  great  writer  or  eloquent 
preacher  is  more  honoured  and  valued  in  America  than  in  England. 
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the  sons  or  brothers  of  great  nobles.  In  every  country  he  is 
exposed  to  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  and  the  most  galling 
misrepresentations  are  not  the  coarse  and  incredible  ones,  but 
those  which  have  a  semblance  of  probability,  which  delicately 
discolour  his  motives  and  ingeniously  pervert  his  words.  A 
statesman  must  soon  learn,  even  in  decorous  England  or  punc- 
tilious France  or  polished  Italy,  to  disregard  all  this,  and  rely 
upon  his  conscience  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  upon  his  con- 
duct for  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.  If  he  can  do  so  in 
England  or  France  or  Italy,  he  may  do  so  in  America  also. 
No  more  there  than  in  Europe  has  any  upright  man  been 
written  down,  for  though  the  American  press  is  unsparing, 
the  American  people  are  shrewd,  and  sometimes  believe  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  evil  of  a  man  whom  the  press 
assails.  Although  therefore  one  hears  the  pseudo-European 
Ajnerican  complain  of  newspaper  violence,  and  allege  that  it 
keeps  him  and  his  friends  from  doing  their  duty  by  their 
country,  and  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fear  of 
newspaper  attacks  deters  a  good  citizen  from  exposing  some 
job  or  jobber,  still  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  any  able  and 
high-minded  man  of  whom  it  could  be  truly  said  that  through 
this  cause  his  gifts  and  virtues  had  been  reserved  for  private 
life.  The  roughness  of  politics  has,  no  doubt,  some  influence 
on  the  view  which  wealthy  Americans  take  of  a  public  career, 
but  these  are  just  the  Americans  who  think  that  European 
politics  are  worked,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "with  kid 
gloves, '^  and  they  are  not  the  class  most  inclined  anyhow  to 
come  to  the  front  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  Without  deny- 
ing that  there  is  recklessness  in  the  American  press,  and  a 
notable  want  of  refinement  in  politics  generally,  I  doubt 
whether  these  phenomena  have  anything  like  the  importance 
which  European  visitors  are  taught,  and  willingly  learn,  to 
attribute  to  them.  Ear  more  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
difficulties  which  the  organization  of  the  party  system,  to  be 
described  in  the  following  chapters,  throws  in  the  way  of  men 
who  seek  to  enter  public  life.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  much 
that  is  disagreeable,  much  that  is  even  humiliating,  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a  political  career,  and  doubtless  many  a  pil- 
grim turns  back  after  a  short  experience  of  this  Slough  of 
Despond. 
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To  explain  the  causes  which  keep  so  much  of  the  finest  intel- 
lect of  the  country  away  from  national  business  is  one  thing, 
to  deny  the  unfortunate  results  would  be  quite  another.  Un- 
fortunate they  certainly  are.  But  the  downward  tendency 
observable  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  seems  to  have  been 
arrested.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  Union  saved,  and  the 
curse  of  slavery  gone  for  ever,  there  came  a  season  of  content- 
ment and  of  lassitude.  A  nation  which  had  surmounted  such 
dangers  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  Those  who 
had  fought  with  tongue  and  pen  and  rifle,  might  now  rest  on 
their  laurels.  After  long-continued  strain  and  effort,  the 
wearied  nerve  and  muscle  sought  repose.  It  was  repose  from 
political  warfare  only.  For  the  end  of  the  war  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  a  time  of  swift  material  growth  and  abounding 
material  prosperity,  in  which  industry  and  the  development 
of  the  West  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hence  a  neglect  of  the  details  of  politics  by  the  better 
class  of  voters  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  last 
few  years  have  brought  a  revival  of  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  especially  in  the  management  of  cities.  There  is  more 
speaking  and  writing  and  thinking,  practical  and  definite 
thinking,  upon  the  principles  of  government  than  at  any  pre- 
vious epoch.  Good  citizens  are  beginning  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  machinery  of  government ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  those 
who  do  so  are,  more  largely  than  formerly,  young  men,  who 
have  not  contracted  the  bad  habits  which  the  practice  of  poli- 
tics has  engendered  among  many  of  their  elders,  and  who  will 
in  a  few  years  have  become  an  even  more  potent  force  than 
they  are  now.  If  the  path  to  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  higher  municipal  offices  were  cleared  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  and  dirt  heaps  which  now  encumber  it,  cun- 
ningly placed  there  by  the  professional  politicians,  a  great 
change  would  soon  pass  upon  the  composition  of  legislative 
bodies,  and  a  new  spirit  be  felt  in  the  management  of  State 
and  municipal  as  well  as  of  national  affairs. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

PABTY   OB6AKIZATIONS 

The  Americans  are,  to  use  their  favourite  expression,  a  highly 
executive  people,  with  a  greater  ingenuity  in  inventing  means, 
and  a  greater  promptitude  in  adapting  means  to  an  end,  than 
any  European  race.  Nowhere  are  large  undertakings  organized 
so  skilfully;  nowhere  is  there  so  much  order  with  so  much 
complexity;  nowhere  such  quickness  in  correcting  a  suddenly 
discovered  defect,  in  supplying  a  suddenly  arisen  demand. 

Grovernment  by  popular  vote,  both  local  and  national,  is  older 
in  America  than  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  far  more  complete 
than  even  in  England.  It  deals  with  larger  masses  of  men. 
Its  methods  have  engaged  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and 
enlisted  more  inventive  skill  in  their  service,  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  They  have  therefore  become  more  elaborate 
and,  so  far  as  mere  mechanism  goes,  more  perfect  than  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  art  of  war  was  when 
men  began  to  perceive  that  organization  and  discipline  count 
for  more  than  numbers.  This  discovery  gave  the  Spartan 
infantry  a  long  career  of  victory  in  Greece,  and  the  Swiss 
infantry  a  not  less  brilliant  renown  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
The  Americans  made  a  similar  discovery  in  politics  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago.  By  degrees,  for  even  in  America  great 
truths  do  not  burst  full-grown  upon  the  world,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  victories  of  the  ballot-box,  no  less  than  of  the  sword, 
must  be  won  by  the  cohesion  and  disciplined  docility  of  the 
troops,  and  that  these  merits  can  only  be  secured  by  skilful 
organization  and  long-continued  training.  Both  parties  flung 
themselves  into  the  task,  and  the  result  has  been  an  extremely 
complicated  system  of  party  machinery,  firm  yet  flexible,  deli- 
cate yet  quickly  set  up  and  capable  of  working  well  in  the 
roughest  communities.    Strong  necessity,  long  practice,  and  the 
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fieroe  competition  of  the  two  great  parties,  have  enabled  this 
ezecutiva  people  to  surpass  itself  in  the  sphere  of  electioneering 
politics.  Yet  the  principles  are  so  simple  that  it  will  be  the 
narrator's  fault  if  they  are  not  understood. 

One  preliminary  word  upon  the  object  of  a  party  organiza- 
tion. To  a  European  politician,  by  which  I  mean  one  who 
knows  politics  but  does  not  know  America,  the  aims  of  a  party 
organization,  be  it  local  or  general,  seem  to  be  four  in  number  — 

Union — to  keep  the  party  together  and  prevent  it  from 
wasting  its  strength  by  dissensions  and  schisms. 

Eecruiting  —  to  bring  in  new  voters,  e.g.  immigrants  when 
they  obtain  citizenship,  young  men  as  they  reach  the  age 
of  suffrage,  new-comers,  or  residents  hitherto  indifferent  or 
hostile. 

Enthusiasm  —  to  excite  the  voters  by  the  sympathy  of  num- 
bers and  the  sense  of  a  common  purpose,  rousing  them  by 
speeches  or  literature. 

Instruction  —  to  give  the  voters  some  knowledge  of  the 
political  issues  they  have  to  decide,  to  inform  them  of  the 
virtues  of  their  leaders,  and  the  crimes  of  their  opponents. 

These  aims,  or  at  least  the  first  three  of  them,  are  pursued 
by  the  party  organizations  of  America  with  eminent  success. 
But  they  are  less  important  than  a  fifth  object  which  has  been 
little  regarded  in  Europe,  though  in  America  it  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  mechanism.  This  is  the  selection  of  party 
candidates;  and  it  is  important  not  only  because  the  elective 
places  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  European  country, 
but  because  they  are  tenable  for  short  terms,  so  that  elections 
frequently  recur.  Since  the  parties,  having  of  late  had  no 
really  distinctive  principles,  and  therefore  no  well-defined  aims 
in  the  direction  of  legislation  or  administration,  exist  practi- 
cally for  the  sake  of  filling  certain  offices,  and  carrying  on  the 
machinery  of  government,  the  choice  of  those  members  of  the 
party  whom  the  party  is  to  reward,  and  who  are  to  strengthen 
it  by  the  winning  of  the  offices,  becomes  a  main  end  of  its  being. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  in  self-governing  countries 
candidates  may  be  brought  before  electors.  One  is  for  the 
candidate  to  offer  himself,  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens  on 
the  strength  of  his  personal  merits,  or  family  connections,  or 
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wealth,  or  local  influence.  This  was  the  praxstice  in  most 
English  constituencies  till  our  own  time;  and  seems  to  be  the 
practice  over  parliamentary  Europe  still.  It  was  not  un- 
common in  the  Southern  States  before  the  Civil  War.  Another 
is  for  a  group  or  junto  of  influential  men  to  put  a  candidate 
forward,  intriguing  secretly  for  him  or  openly  recommending 
him  to  the  electors.  This  also  largely  prevailed  in  England, 
where,  in  counties,  four  or  five  of  the  chief  landowners  used  to 
agree  as  to  the  one  of  themselves  who  should  stand  for  the 
county,  or  perhaps  chose  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis  as 
the  person  whom  rank  designated.^  So  in  Scotch  burghs  a  knot 
of  active  bailies  and  other  citizens  combined  to  bring  out  a 
candidate,  but  generally  kept  their  action  secret,  for  "the 
clique  "  was  always  a  term  of  reproach.  The  practice  is  com- 
mon in  France  now,  where  the  committees  of  each  party  recom- 
mend a  candidate. 

The  third  system  is  that  in  which  the  candidate  is  chosen 
neither  by  himself  nor  by  the  self-elected  local  group,  but  by 
the  people  themselves,  i.e.  by  the  members  of  a  party,  whether 
assembled  in  mass  or  acting  through  representatives  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  This  plan  offers  several  advantages.  It  promises 
to  secure  a  good  candidate,  because  presumably  the  people  will 
choose  a  suitable  man.  It  encourages  the  candidate,  by  giving 
him  the  weight  of  party  support,  and  therefore  tends  to  induce 
good  men  to  come  forward.  It  secures  the  union  of  the  party, 
because  a  previous  vote  has  determined  that  the  candidate  is 
the  man  whom  the  majority  prefer,  and  the  minority  are  there- 
fore likely,  having  had  their  say  and  been  fairly  outvoted,  to 
fall  into  line  and  support  him.  This  is  the  system  which  now 
prevails  from  Maine  to  California,  and  is  indeed  the  keystone 
of  trans-atlantic  politics.  But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  it 
than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

That  no  American  dreams  of  offering  himself  for  a  post  un- 
less he  has  been  chosen  by  his  party,  or  some  section  thereof, 
is  due  not  to  the  fact  that  few  persons  have  the  local  pre- 
eminence which  the  social  conditions  of  Europe  bestow  on  the 

^  Thus  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel  of  Tancred  the  county  member,  a  man  of 
good  birth  and  large  estates,  offers  to  retire  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  when  he  comes  of  age.  This  would  not  happen  now- 
a-days,  unless  of  course  the  duke  were  a  party  leader,  and  the  county  member 
desired  to  be  rewarded  by  a  peerage. 
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leading  landowners  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  on  some  great  mer- 
chants or  employers  in  a  town,  nor  again  to  the  modesty 
which  makes  an  English  candidate  hesitate  to  appear  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  until  his  has  got  up  a  requisition  to 
himself  to  stand,  but  to  the  notion  that  the  popular  mind  and 
will  are  and  must  be  all  in  all,  that  the  people  must  not  only 
create  the  office-bearer  by  their  votes,  but  even  designate  the 
persons  for  whom  votes  may  be  given.  For  a  man  to  put 
himself  before  the  voters  is  deemed  presumptuous,  because  an 
encroachment  on  their  right  to  say  whom  they  will  even  so 
much  as  consider.  The  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  requires 
that  the  ruling  majority  must  name  its  own  standard-bearers 
and  servants,  the  candidates,  must  define  its  own  platform, 
must  in  every  way  express  its  own  mind  and  will.  Were  it  to 
leave  these  matters  to  the  initiative  of  candidates  offering 
themselves,  or  candidates  put  forward  by  an  unauthorized 
clique,  it  would  subject  itself  to  them,  would  be  passive  instead 
of  active,  would  cease  to  be  worshipped  as  the  source  of  power. 
A  system  for  selecting  candidates  is  therefore  not  a  mere  con- 
trivance for  preventing  party  dissensions,  but  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  matured  democracy. 

It  was  not  however  till  democracy  came  to  maturity  that  the 
system  was  perfected.  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  last 
century  it  was  the  custom  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
other  colonies,  for  a  coterie  of  leading  citizens  to  put  forward 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  town  or  colony,  and  their  nomi- 
nations, although  clothed  with  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
individuals  making  them,  were  generally  accepted.  This  lasted 
on  after  the  Revolution,  for  the  stnicture  of  society  still  retained 
a  certain  aristocratic  quality.  Clubs  sprang  up  which,  espe- 
cially in  New  York  State,  became  the  organs  of  groups  and 
parties,  brought  out  candidates,  and  conducted  election  cam- 
paigns; while  in  New  England  the  clergy  and  the  men  of 
substance  continued  to  act  as  leaders.  Presently,  as  the 
democratic  spirit  grew,  and  people  would  no  longer  acquiesce 
in  self-appointed  chiefs,  the  legislatures  began  to  be  recognized 
as  the  bodies  to  make  nominations  for  the  higher  Federal  and 
State  offices.  Each  party  in  Congress  nominated  the  candidate 
to  be  run  for  the  presidency,  each  party  in  a  State  legislature 
the  candidate  for  governor,  ^nd  often  for  other  places  also. 
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This  lasted  during  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  the  present 
century,  till  the  electoral  suffrage  began  to  be  generally  lowered, 
and  a  generation  which  had  imbibed  Jefferson ian  principles  had 
come  to  manhood,  a  generation  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
democratic  equality  thkt  it  would  recognize  neither  the  natural 
leaders  whom  social  position  and  superior  intelligence  indi- 
cated, nor  the  official  leadership  of  legislative  bodies.  As  party 
struggles  grew  more  bitter,  a  party  organization  became  neces- 
sary, which  better  satisfied  the  claims  of  petty  local  leaders, 
which  knit  the  voters  in  each  district  together  and  concentrated 
their  efforts,  while  it  expressed  the  absolute  equality  of  all 
voters,  and  the  right  of  each  to  share  in  determining  his  candi- 
date and  his  party  platform.  The  building  up  of  this  new 
organization  was  completed  for  the  Democratic  party  about  the 
year  1835,  for  the  Whig  party  not  till  some  years  later.  When 
the  Republican  party  arose  about  1854,  it  reproduced  so  closely, 
or  developed  on  lines  so  similar,  the  methods  which  experience 
had  approved,  that  the  differences  between  the  systems  of  the 
two  great  parties  are  now  unimportant,  and  may  be  disregarded 
in  the  sketch  I  have  to  give.  It  is  not  so  much  these  differ- 
ences as  the  variations  between  the  arrangements  in  cities  and 
those  in  rural  districts  as  well  as  between  the  arrangements  in 
different  "  Sections  "  of  the  country,  that  make  it  hard  to  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  accurate  and  yet  concise  description. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  from  bottom 
to  top  strictly  representative.  This  is  because  it  has  power, 
and  power  can  flow  only  from  the  people.  An  organization 
which  exists,  like  the  political  associations  of  Britain,  solely 
or  mainly  for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  conducting  registration, 
diffusing  literature,  getting  up  courses  of  lectures,  holding 
meetings  and  passing  resolutions,  has  little  or  no  power. 
Its  object  is  to  excite,  or  to  persuade,  or  to  manage  such  busi- 
ness as  the  defective  registration  system  of  the  country  leaves 
to  be  fulfilled  by  voluntary  agencies.  So  too  in  America  the 
committees  or  leagues  which  undertake  to  create  or  stimulate 
opinion  have  no  power,  and  need  not  be  strictly  representative. 
But  when  an  organization  which  the  party  is  in  the  habit  of 
obeying,  chooses  a  party  candidate,  it  exerts  power,  power  often 
of  the  highest  import,  because  it  practically  narrows  the  choice 
of  a  party,  that  is,  of  about  a  half  of  the  people,  to  one  par- 
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ticnlar  person  out  of  the  many  for  whom  they  might  be  inclined 
to  vote.*  Such  power  would  not  be  yielded  to  any  but  a 
representative  body^  and  it  is  yielded  to  the  bodies  I  shall 
describe  because  they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  representative, 
and  are  therefore  deemed  to  have  the  weight  of  the  people 
behind  them. 


1  The  rapid  change  in  the  practice  of  England  in  this  point  is  a  cnrions 
sjmptom  of  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas  and  usages  there.  As  late  as 
the  general  elections  of  1868  and  1874,  nearly  all  candidates  offered  them- 
selves  to  the  constituency,  though  some  professed  to  do  so  in  pursuance  of 
requisitions  emanating  from  the  electors.  In  1880  many— I  think  most—liberal 
candidates  in  boroughs,  and  some  in  counties,  were  chosen  by  the  local  party 
associations,  and  appealed  to  the  Liberal  electors  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  so  chosen.  In  1885  and  again  in  1892,  all  or  nearly  all  new  Liberal  candi- 
dates were  so  chosen,  and  a  man  offering  himself  against  the  nominee  of  the 
association  was  denounced  as  an  interloper  and  traitor  to  the  party.  The 
same  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  Tory  party,  though  more  slowly.  The 
influence  of  the  locally  wealthy,  and  also  that  of  the  central  party  office,  is 
somewhat  greater  among  the  Tories,  but  in  course  of  time  choice  by  repre- 
sentatiye  associations  wUl  doubtless  become  the  rule. 

VOL.  n  e 
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THE  MACHIKB 

The  organization  of  an  American  party  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct, but  intimately  connected,  sets  of  bodies,  the  one  perma- 
nent, the  other  temporary.  The  function  of  the  one  is  to 
manage  party  business,  of  the  other  to  nominate  party  candi- 
dates. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  system  of  managing  committees.  In 
some  States  every  election  district  has  such  a  committee, 
whose  functions  cover  the  political  work  of  the  district.  Thus 
in  country  places  there  is  a  township  committee,  in  cities  a 
ward  committee.  There  is  a  committee  for  every  city,  for 
every  district,  and  for  every  county.  In  other  States  it  is 
only  the  larger  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  Congressional  or 
State  Assembly  districts  that  have  committees.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  committee  for  each  State,  with  a  general  supervision 
of  such  political  work  as  has  to  be  done  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  National  Committee  for  the  political  busi- 
ness of  the  party  in  the  Union  as  a  whole,  and  especially  for 
the  presidential  contest.*  The  whole  country  is  covered  by 
this  network  of  committees,  each  with  a  sphere  of  action  cor- 
responding to  some  constituency  or  local  election  area,  so  that 
the  proper  function  of  a  city  committee,  for  instance,  is  to 
attend  to  elections  for  city  offices,  of  a  ward  committee  to 
elections  for  ward  offices,  of  a  district  committee  to  elections 
for  district  offices.  Of  course  the  city  committee,  while 
supervising  the  general  conduct  of  city  elections,  looks  to 
each  ward  organization  to  give  special  attention  to  the  elec- 
tions in  its  own  ward;  and  the  State  committee  will  in  State 

1  Within  the  State  Ck>mmittees  and  National  Ck>nimittee  there  is  a  small 
Ezecutiye  Ck>mmittee  which  practically  does  most  of  the  work  and  exercises 
most  of  the  power. 
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elections  expect  similar  help  from^  and  be  entitled  to  issue 
directions  to^  all  bodies  acting  for  the  minor  areas  —  districts^ 
counties,  townships,  cities,  and  wards  —  comprised  in  the 
State.  The  Smaller  local  committees  are  in  fact  autonomous 
for  their  special  local  purposes,  but  subordinate  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  the  larger  purposes  common  to  the  whole  party. 
The  ordinary  business  of  these  committees  is  to  raise  and 
apply  funds  for  election  purposes  and  for  political  agitation 
generally,  to  organize  meetings  when  necessary,  to  disseminate 
political  tracts  and  other  information,  to  look  after  the  press, 
to  attend  to  the  admission  of  immigrants  as  citizens  and  their 
enrolment  on  the  party  lists.  ^  At  election  times  they  have 
also  to  superintend  the  canvass,  to  procure  and  distribute 
tickets  at  the  polls,  to  allot  money  for  various  election  ser- 
vices; but  they  are  often  aided,  or  virtually  superseded,  in 
this  work  by  "  campaign  committees  '^  specially  created  for  the 
occasion.  Finally,  they  have  to  convoke  at  the  proper  times 
those  nominating  assemblies  which  form  the  other  parallel  but 
distinct  half  of  the  party  organization. 

These  committees  are  permanent  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  always  in  existence  and  capable  of  being  called  into  activity 
at  short  notice.  They  are  re-appointed  annually  by  the  Pri- 
mary (hereinafter  described)  or  Convention  (as  the  case  may 
be)  for  their  local  area,  and  of  course  their  composition  may  be 
completely  changed  on  a  re-appointment.  In  practice  it  is 
but  little  changed,  the  same  men  continuing  to  serve  year  after 
year,  because  they  hold  the  strings  in  their  hands,  because 
they  know  most  and  care  most  about  the  party  business.  In 
particular,  the  chairman  is  apt  to  be  practically  a  permanent 
official,  and  (if  the  committee  be  one  for  a  populous  area)  a 
powerful  and  important  official,  who  has  large  sums  to  dis- 
burse and  quite  an  army  of  workers  under  his  orders.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  county  and 
city  of  New  York  (these  areas  being  the  same),  for  instance, 
is  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  influence,  in  which  high 
executive  gifts  find  a  worthy  sphere  for  their  exercise. 

One  function  and  one  only  is  beyond  the  competence  of 

^Tbe  business  of  registration  is,  I  think,  in  all  States  undertaken  by  the 
pablic  authority  for  the  locality,  instead  of  being,  as  in  England,  partially  left 
to  the  action  of  the  individual  citizen  or  of  the  parties. 
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these  committees  —  the  choioe  of  candidates.  That  belongs 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  organization,  the  nominating 
assemblies. 

Every  election  district,  by  which  I  mean  every  local  area  or 
constituency  which  chooses  a  person  for  any  office  or  post, 
administrative,  legislative,  or  judicial,  has  a  party  meeting 
to  select  the  party  candidate  for  that  office.  This  is  called 
Nominating.  If  the  district  is  not  subdivided,  i.e.  does  not 
contain  any  lesser  districts,  its  meeting  is  called  a  Primary. 
A  primary  has  two  duties.  One  is  to  select  the  candidates 
for  its  own  local  district  offices.  Thus  in  the  country  a 
township  primary!  nominates  the  candidates  for  township 
offices,  in  a  city  a  ward  primary  nominates  those  for  ward 
offices  (if  any).  The  other  duty  is  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
nominating  meetings  of  larger  areas,  such  as  the  county  or 
congressional  district  in  which  the  township  is  situate,  or  the 
city  to  which  the  ward  belongs.  The  primary  is  composed  of 
all  the  party  voters  resident  within  the  bounds  of  the  town- 
ship or  ward.  They  are  not  too  numerous,  for  in  practice  the 
majority  do  not  attend,  to  meet  in  one  room,  and  they  are 
assumed  to  be  all  alike  interested.  But  as  the  party  voters  in 
such  a  large  area  as  a  county,  congressional  district,  or  city, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  able  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  one 
room,  they  usually  act  through  representatives,  and  entrust 
the  choice  of  candidates  for  office  to  a  body  called  a  Nominat- 
ing Convention.*  This  body  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
the  primaries  within  its  limits,  chosen  at  those  primaries  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sitting  in  the  convention  and  of  there  select- 
ing the  candidates. 

Sometimes  a  convention  of  this  kind  has  itself  to  choose 
delegates  to  proceed  to  a  still  higher  convention  for  a  larger 
area.  The  greatest  of  all  nominating  bodies,  that  which  is 
called  the  National  Convention  and  nominates  the  party  can- 

^  I  take  township  and  ward  as  examples,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  township  is  not  the  unit  of  local  government  (see  Chapter  XLYIII.  ante), 
the  local  unit,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  substituted. 

3  Now,  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  primary  is  held  for  a  whole 
Congressional  district  or  city,  the  party  voters  voting  at  party  polls  (under  a 
statute)  for  the  persons  proposed  for  party  candidates,  just  as  they  would  vote 
at  an  election.  In  a  recent  (1S93)  such  city  primary  election  at  LonisvUle  (Ky.), 
I  find  the  primary  treated  by  the  local  journals  aa  being  yirtually  the  aleoiion. 
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didate  for  the  presidency,  is  entirely  composed  of  delegates 
from  other  conventions,  no  primary  being  directly  represented 
in  it.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  only  two  sets  of  nomi- 
nating authorities,  the  primary  which  selects  candidates  for  its 
own  petty  offices,  the  convention  composed  of  the  delegates 
from  all  the  primaries  in  the  local  circumscriptions  of  the 
district  for  which  the  convention  acts. 

A  primary,  of  course,  sends  delegates  to  a  number  of  differ- 
ent conventions,  because  its  area,  let  us  say  the  township  or 
ward,  is  included  in  a  number  of  different  election  districts, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  convention.  Thus  the  same  pri- 
mary will  in  a  city  choose  delegates  to  at  least  the  following 
conventions,  and  probably  to  one  or  two  others.^  (a)  To  the 
city  convention,  which  nominates  the  mayor  and  other  city 
officers.  (6)  To  the  Assembly  district  convention,  which  nomi- 
nates candidates  for  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
(c)  To  the  senatorial  district  convention,  which  nominates 
candidates  for  the  State  Senate,  (d)  To  the  congressional 
district  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  Congress. 
(e)  To  the  State  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for 
the  governorship  and  other  State  offices.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  nominating  body  for  an  Assembly  district  is  a  primary  and 
not  a  convention.  In  New  York  City  the  Assembly  district  is 
the  unit,  and  each  of  the  thirty  districts  has  its  primary. 

This  seems  complex :  but  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  complexity 
of  government,  there  being  everywhere  three  authorities,  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  (this  last  further  subdivided),  covering 
the  same  ground,  yet  the  two  former  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  and  the  third  for  many  purposes  distinct  from  the 
second. 

The  course  of  business  is  as  follows :  —  A  township  or  ward 
primary  is  summoned  by  the  local  party  managing  committee, 
who  fix  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  or  if  there  be  not  such 
a  committee,  then  by  some  permanent  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation in  manner  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  A  primary  for 
a  larger  area  is  usually  summoned  by  the  county  committee. 

*  There  may  be  also  a  county  convention  for  county  offices,  and  a  judicial 
diitriot  convention  for  judgeships,  but  in  a  large  city  or  county  the  county 
eonyentioii  delegmtes  may  also  be  delegates  to  the  congressional  convention, 
perhaps  also  to  the  State  anembly  district  and  senatorial  district  conventiona 
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If  candidates  have  to  be  chosen  for  local  ofBices^  various  names 
are  submitted  and  either  accepted  without  a  division  or  put  to 
the  vote,  the  person  who  gets  most  votes  being  declared  chosen 
to  be  the  party  candidate.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the 
party  nomination.  The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  various 
conventions  is  conducted  in  the  same  way.  The  local  com- 
mittee has  usually  prepared  beforehand  a  list  of  names  of  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  to  serve  as  delegates^  but  any  voter  present 
may  bring  forward  other  names.  All  names,  if  not  accepted 
by  general  consent,  are  then  voted  on.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  chairman  signs  the  list  of  delegates  chosen  to  the 
approaching  convention  or  conventions^  if  more  than  one, 
and  adjourns  the  meeting  sine  die. 

The  delegates  so  chosen  proceed  in  due  course  to  their 
respective  conventions,  which  are  usually  held  a  few  days 
after  the  primaries,  and  a  somewhat  longer  period  before  the 
elections  for  oflBices.^  The  convention  is  summoned  by  the 
managing  committee  for  the  district  it  exists  for,  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  delegates  are  present,  some  one  proposes 
a  temporary  chairman,  or  the  delegate  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  which  the  convention 
is  being  held  "  calls  the  meeting  to  order  "  as  temporary  chair- 
man. This  person  names  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  which 
forthwith  examines  the  credentials,  presented  by  the  delegates 
from  the  primaries,  and  admits  those  whom  it  deems  duly 
accredited.  Then  a  permanent  chairman  is  proposed  and 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  convention  is  held  to  be  "  organ- 
ized," I.e.  duly  constituted.  The  managing  committee  have 
almost  always  arranged  beforehand  who  shall  be  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  party  nominations,  and  their  nominees  are 
usually  adopted.  However,  any  delegate  may  propose  any 
person  he  thinks  fit,  being  a  recognized  member  of  the  party, 
and  carry  him  on  a  vote  if  he  can.  The  person  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  delegates'  votes  becomes  the  party  candi- 
date, having  "received  the  nomination."  The  convention 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  also  amuses  itself  by  passing 
resolutions  expressive  of  its  political  sentiments ;  or   if  it 

1  In  the  case  of  elections  to  the  Presidency  and  to  the  Gtovemonhip  of  a 
State  the  interval  between  the  nominating  convention  and  the  election  if 
much  longer  —  in  the  former  case  about  four  months. 
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ia  a  State  conrention  or  a  National  convention,  it  adopts  a 
platform,  touching  on,  rather  than  dealing  with,  the  main 
questions  of  the  day.  It  then,  having  fulfilled  its  miasion, 
adjourns  nne  die,  and  the  rest  of  the  election  business  falls  to 
the  managing  committee.  It  must  be  remembered  that  pri- 
maries and  conventions,  unlike  the  local  party  associations  of 
England,  are  convoked  but  once,  make  their  nominations,  and 
vanish.     They  are  swans  which  sing  their  one  song  and  die. 

The  national  convention  held  every  fourth  year  before  a 
presidential  election  needs  a  fuller  description,  which  I  shall 
give  presently.  Meantime  three  features  of  the  system  just 
outlined  may  be  adverted  to. 

Every  voter  belonging  to  the  party  in  the  local  area  for  which 
the  primary  is  held,  ia  presumably  entitled  to  appear  and  vote 
in  it.  In  rural  districts,  where  everybody  knows  everybody 
else,  there  ia  no  difficulty  about  admission,  for  if  a  Democrat 
came  into  a  Bepublican  primary,  or  a  Bepublican  from  Kortb 
Adama  tried  to  vote  in  the  Republican  primary  of  Lafayette- 
ville,  he  would  be  recognized  aa  an  intruder  and  expelled.  But 
in  cities  where  people  do  not  know  their  neighbours  by  head- 
mark,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  tegular  lists  of  the  party 
voters  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  primary.  These  are  made  up 
by  the  local  committee,  which  may  exclude  persons  w)ioni, 
though  they  call  themselves  Republicans  (or  Democrats,  aa  the 
cases  may  be),  it  deems  not  loyal  members  of  the  party.  The 
usual  test  is,  Did  the  claimant  vote  the  party  ticket  at  the  last 
important  election,  generally  the  presidential  election,  or  that 
for  the  State  governorship?  If  he  did  not,  he  may  be  excluded. 
Frequently,  however,  the  local  rules  of  the  party  require  every 
one  admitted  to  the  list  of  party  voters  to  be  admitted  by  the 
votes  of  the  existing  members,  who  may  reject  him  at  their 
pleasure,  and  also  exact  from  each  member  two  pledges,  to  obey 
the  local  committee,  and  to  support  the  party  nominations,  the 
breach  of  either  pledge  being  punishable  by  expulsion.  In 
many  primaries  voters  supposed  to  be  disagreeably  independent 
are  kept  out  either  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  members  or 
by  the  application  of  these  strict  tests.  Thus  it  happens  that 
three-fourths  or  even  four-fifths  of  the  party  voters  in  a  pii- 
ffiaiy  area  may  not  be  on  the  lists  and  entitled  to  raise  their 
voice  in  the  primary  tor  the  selection  of  candidates  or  dele- 
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gates.  Another  regulation,  restricting  nominations  to  those 
who  are  enrolled  members  of  the  regular  organization,  makes 
persons  so  kept  off  the  list  ineligible  as  party  candidates. 

Every  member  of  a  nominating  meeting,  be  it  a  primary  or 
a  convention  of  delegates,  is  deemed  to  be  bound  by  the  vote 
of  the  majority  to  support  the  candidate  whom  the  majority 
select,  whether  or  no  an  express  pledge  to  that  effect  has  been 
given.  And  in  the  case  of  a  convention  a  delegate  is  generally 
held  to  bind  those  whom  he  represents,  i.e,  the  voters  at  tlie 
primary  which  sent  him.  Of  course  no  compulsion  is  possible, 
but  long  usage  and  an  idea  of  fair  play  have  created  a  senti- 
ment of  honour  (so-called)  and  party  loyalty  strong  enough, 
with  most  people  and  in  all  but  extreme  cases,  to  secure  for 
the  party's  candidate  the  support  of  the  whole  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  district.*  It  is  felt  that  the  party  must  be  kept 
together,  and  that  he  who  has  come  into  the  nominating  assem- 
bly hoping  to  carry  his  own  candidate  ought  to  obey  the  decision 
of  the  majority.  The  vote  of  a  majority  has  a  sacredness  in 
America  not  yet  reached  in  Europe. 

As  respects  the  freedom  left  to  delegates  to  vote  at  their  own 
pleasure  or  under  the  instructions  of  their  primary,  and  to  vote 
individually  or  as  a  solid  body,  the  practice  is  not  uniform. 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  up  to  the  nominating  convention 
without  instructions,  even  without  the  obligation  to  "go  solid." 
Sometimes  they  are  expressly  directed,  or  it  is  distinctly 
understood  by  them  and  by  the  primary,  that  they  are  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  a  particular  person  to  be  selected  as  candidate, 
or  that  they  are  at  any  rate  to  vote  altogether  for  one  person. 
Occasionally  they  are  even  given  a  list  arranged  in  order  of 
preference,  and  told  to  vote  for  A.  B.,  failing  him  for  C.  D., 
failing  him  for  E.  F.,  these  being  persons  whose  names  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  probable  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. This,  however,  would  only  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
greater  offices,  such  as  those  of  member  of  Congress  or  governor 
of  a  State.  The  point  is  in  practice  less  important  than  it 
seems,  because  in  most  cases,  whether  there  be  any  specific  and 
avowed  instruction  or  not,  it  is  well  settled  beforehand  by 
those  who  manage  the  choice  of  delegates  what  candidate  any 

^  The  obligation  is  however  much  less  strict  in  the  case  of  municipal  elec- 
tions, in  which  party  considerations  sometimes  count  for  little. 
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set  of  delegates  are  to  support^  or  at  least  whose  lead  they  are 
to  follow  in  the  nominating  convention. 

Note  further  how  complex  is  the  machinery  needed  to  enable 
the  party  to  concentrate  its  force  in  support  of  its  candidates 
for  all  these  places^  and  how  large  the  number  of  persons 
constituting  the  machinery.  Three  sets  of  offices,  municipal 
or  county,  State,  Federal,  have  to  be  filled;  three  different  sets 
of  nominating  bodies  are  therefore  needed.  If  we  add  together 
all  the  members  of  all  the  conventions  included  in  these  three 
sets,  the  number  of  persons  needed  to  serve  as  delegates  will 
be  found  to  reach  a  high  total,  even  if  some  of  them  serve  in 
more  than  one  convention.  Men  whose  time  is  valuable  will 
refuse  the  post  of  delegate,  gladly  leaving  to  others  who  desire 
it  the  duty  of  selecting  candidates  for  offices  to  which  they  sel- 
dom themselves  aspire.  However,  as  we  shall  see,  such  men 
are  but  rarely  permitted  to  become  delegates,  even  when  they 
desire  the  function. 

"Why  these  tedious  details?''  the  European  reader  may 
exclaim.  "  Of  what  consequence  can  they  be  compared  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country?"  Patience.  These 
detaUs  have  more  significance  and  make  more  difference  to  the 
working  of  the  government  than  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  The  mariner  feels  the  trade  winds  which 
sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  and  sees  nothing  of  the 
coral  insects  which  are  at  work  beneath  its  waves,  but  it  is  by 
the  labour  of  these  insects  that  islands  grow,  and  reefs  are 
built  up  on  which  ships  perish. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

I 

WHAT  THE  MACHINE   HAS  TO  DO 

The  system  I  have  described  is  simple  in  principle^  and  would 
be  simple  in  working  if  applied  in  a  European  country  where 
elective  offices  are  few.  The  complexity  which  makes  it  puzzle 
many  Americans,  and  bewilder  all  Europeans,  arises  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  elections  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  the  conventions  for  different  election 
districts  cross  and  overlap  one  another.  A  few  instances  may 
serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  impression  of  this  profusion 
of  elections  and  intricacy  of  nominating  machinery. 

In  Europe  a  citizen  rarely  votes  more  than  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  sometimes  less  often,  and  usually  for  only  one  person  at 
a  time.  Thus  in  England  any  householder,  say  at  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  votes  once  a  year  for  a  town  councillor  (if  there 
is  a  contest) ;  once  in  three  years  for  members  of  a  school  board 
(if  there  is  a  contest);  once  in  four  years  (on  an  average) 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  Allowing  for  the 
frequent  cases  in  which  there  is  no  municipal  contest  in  his 
ward,  he  will  not  on  an  average  vote  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  each  year.  It  is  much  the  same  in  Scotland,  nor  do 
elections  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  France,  Grermany,  or 
Italy,  or  even  perhaps  in  Switzerland. 

Now  compare  the  elections  held  to  fill  offices  in  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  the  middle  or  older 
Western  States.  Citizens  vote  at  the  polls  for  the  following 
five  sets  of  offices.     For  simplicity  I  take  the  case  of  a  city 

1  He  may  also  Tote  once  a  year  for  guardians  of  the  poor,  but  this  office  has 
been  usually  so  little  sought  that  the  election  excites  slight  interest  and  com- 
paratively few  persons  vote.    If  he  goes  to  a  vestry  meeting  he  may,  in  places 
where  there  is  a  select  vestry,  vote  for  its  members. 
90 
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instead  of  a  rural  district,  but  the  number  of  elective  offices  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  latter. 

I.  Federal  Offices.  —  Election  held :  —  Once  in  every  four 
years  —  Electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Once 
in  every  two  years — Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

II.  State  Offices.  —  Once  in  each  year — Member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years) ;  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (to  serve  for  five  years).     Once  in  two  years 

—  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ohio;  Secretaryof  State  of  Ohio;  Treasurer  of  Ohio ;  Attorney- 
General  of  Ohio;  State  Senators  (elected  in  each  Senatorial 
district);  Members  of  the  State  House  of  Eepresentatives 
(elected  in  each  Representative  district).     Once  in  three  years 

—  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools;  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.     Once  in  four  years — Auditor  of  the  State. 

III.  District  Offices.  —  Once  in  two  years  —  Circuit  Judge 
(to  serve  for  six  years).  Once  in  Jive  years — Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (to  serve  for  five  years).  Once  in  ten 
years — Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

IV-  CouNTT  Offices.  —  Once  in  each  year — County  Com- 
missioner (to  serve  for  three  years) ;  Infirmary  Directors  (to 
serve  for  three  years) .  Ofice  in  tivo  years  —  County  Treasurer ; 
Sheriff;  Coroner.  Once  in  three  years  —  County  Auditor; 
Recorder;  Surveyor;  Judge  of  Probate;  Clerk  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

V.  City  Offices.  —  Once  in  each  year  —  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  (in  most  cities) ;  Members  of 
Board  of  Infirmary  Directors  (to  serve  for  three  years); 
Trustee  of  Water  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years).  Once  in 
two  years — Mayor;  City  Clerk;  Auditor  (if  any) ;  Treasurer; 
Solicitor;  Police  Judge  (in  large  cities) ;  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  the  Police  Court  (in  large  cities) ;  Clerk  of  Police  Court 
(in  large  cities) ;  City  Commissioner  (in  cities  of  the  second 
class);  Marshal  (not  in  the  largest  cities);  Street  Commis- 
sioner; Civil  Engineer  (if  elected  at  the  polls) ;  *  Fire  Surveyor 
(if  elected  at  the  polls)  ;  ^  Superintendent  of  Markets  (if 
elected  at  the  polls).* 

^  The  city  oonncil  has  power  to  determine  whether  these  officers  shall  be 
appointecl  1^  them  or  elected  at  the  polls. 
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I  have  omitted  from  the  abovQ  list  — 

All  offices  to  which  the  council  of  a  city  appoints,  because 
these  are  not  conferred  by  popular  election. 

All  unpaid  elective  offices  (except  presidential  electors), 
although  many  of  these  furnish  opportunities  for  gain  and  in- 
fluence.^ 

All  offices  which  are  found  only  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
great  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

This  list  shows  a  total  of  seven  elections  at  the  polls  taking 
place  annually,  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  (according  to  circum- 
stances) taking  place  biennially,  eight  taking  place  triennially, 
two  quadrennially,  one  quinquennially,  one  decennially, —  giv- 
ing an  average  in  round  numbers  of  twenty-two  elections  in 
each  year.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  twenty- 
two  separate  and  distinct  elections,  for  many  of  the  State  offices 
are  filled  up  at  one  and  the  same  election,  as  also  most  of  the 
city  offices  at  one  and  the  same  election.  It  means  that  there 
are,  on  an  average,  twenty -two  different  paid  offices  *  which  a 
voter  has  annually  to  allot  by  his  vote  —  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  in  each  and  every  year  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  twenty-two  different  persons  or  sets  of  persons  to 
fill  certain  offices.  As  nearly  all  these  offices  are  contested  on 
political  lines,  though  the  respective  principles  (if  any)  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  State  and  local  offices  than  the 
respective  principles  of  Methodists  and  Baptists,  nominations 
to  them  are  made  by  the  respective  party  organizations. 
Candidates  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  above  offices  are  nominated 
in  conventions  composed  of  delegates  from  primaries.  I  cannot 
give  the  precise  number  of  conventions,  but  there  must  be  at 
least  seven  or  eight,  although  one  or  two  of  these  will  not  be 
held  every  year.  As  the  areas  with  their  respective  conven- 
tions overlap,  the  same  primary  will  in  each  year  send  different 

^  The  ward  offices  are  omitted  from  the  above  list,  because  they  are  nsuaUy 
onpaid,  and  the  township  offices  because  they  represent  in  the  rural  districts 
what  the  ward  offices  are  in  the  towns.  The  candidates  for  ward  and  township 
offices  are  nominated  in  primaries. 

'  If  the  unpaid  offices  were  included,  the  average  would  rise  to  about 
twenty-five,  and  some  of  these  offices  (e.y.  that  of  Alderman)  are  fought 
on  political  lines  because  they  give  influence  and  patronage.  The  text  there- 
fore understates  the  case.  In  some  cities  the  office  of  alderman  is  paid:  in 
most  it  is  much  sought  after. 
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sets  of  delegates  to  as  many  different  nominating  conventions, 
six  or  seren  at  least,  as  there  are  sets  of  offices  to  be  filled  up 
in  that  year.  The  number  and  names  of  the  elective  offices 
differ  in  different  States  of  the  Union,  but  the  general  features 
of  the  system  are  similar. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  from  Massachusetts, 
and  regard  the  system  from  another  side  by  observing  how 
many  sets  of  delegates  a  primary  will  have  to  send  to  the  several 
nominating  conventions  which  cover  the  local  area  to  which 
the  primary  belongs.^ 

A  Massachusetts  primary  will  choose  the  following  sets  of 
persons,  including  committee-men,  candidates,  and  delegates :  — 

1.  Ward  and  city  oommittees  in  cities,  and  town  committees  in  towns.* 

2.  In  cities,  candidates  for  common  council  and  board  of  aldermen ; 
in  towns,  candidates  for  town  officers,  i,e.  selectmen,  school  committee, 
ofersceis  of  poor,  town  clerk  and  treasurer,  assessors  of  taxes,  etc. 

8.  In  cities,  delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominate  city  officers. 

4.  Delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominate  county  officers. 

5.  Candidates  for  representatives  to  State  legislatiire,  or  delegates  to 
a  convention  to  nominate  the  same. 

e.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
Senate. 

7.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State  Gov- 
ernor's council. 

8.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
offices  (e.g.  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  etc.)* 

The  above  are  annual.    Then  every  two  years  — 

9.  Delegates  to  a  congressional  district  convention  for  nominating 
candidates  for  representatives  to  Congress. 

Then  every  four  years  — 

10.  Delegates  to  a  district  convention  for  nominating  other  delegates 
(corresponding  to  the  members  of  Congress)  to  the  national  Presidential 
Convention  of  the  party ;  and 

11.  Delegates  to  a  general  convention  for  nominating  four  delegates 
at  large  (corresponding  to  United  States  senators)  to  national  Presidential 
Convention.* 

1 1  owe  the  foUowing  list,  and  the  explanatory  note  at  the  end  of  the  rol- 
mne  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Massachusetts  (Mr.  G.  Bradford  of  Boston), 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  political  methods  of  his  country. 

s  A  "  town  "  in  New  England  is  the  unit  of  rural  local  government  corre- 
tpondiug  to  the  township  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  See  Chapter 
XLVm.  ante. 

*  See  farther  the  note  to  this  chapter  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  New  York  City,  at  the  November  elections,  there  are 
usually  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  candidates 
for  the  various  oiEces,  even  when  the  year  is  not  one  of  those 
when  presidential  electors  are  chosen;  and  all  these  have  been 
nominated  at  primaries  or  conventions.  But  I  need  not  weary 
the  reader  with  further  examples,  for  the  facts  above  stated 
are  fairly  illustrative  of  what  goes  on  over  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  head  through  this  mazy  whirl  of 
oiEces,  elections,  and  nominating  conventions.  In  America 
itself  one  finds  few  ordinary  citizens  who  can  state  the  details 
of  the  system,  though  these  are  of  course  familiar  to  profes- 
sional politicians. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  European  who  contemplates 
this  organization  is  the  great  mass  of  work  it  has  to  do.  In 
Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are,  if  we  count  in  such  unpaid  offices 
as  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  politicians,  on  an  average  more 
than  twenty-five  offices  to  be  filled  annually  by  election.  Pri- 
maries or  conventions  have  to  select  candidates  for  all  of  these. 
Managing  committees  have  to  organize  the  primaries,  **  run  '^ 
the  conventions,  conduct  the  elections.  Here  is  ample  occu- 
pation for  a  professional  class. 

What  are  the  results  which  one  may  expect  this  abundance 
of  offices  and  elections  to  produce? 

The  number  of  delegates  needed  being  large,  since  there  are 
80  many  conventions,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  men  of  any  mark  or  superior  intelligence  to  act  as 
delegates.  The  bulk  will  be  persons  unlikely  to  x)ossess,  still 
more  unlikely  to  exercise,  a  careful  or  independent  judgment. 
The  function  of  delegate  being  in  the  case  of  most  conventions 
humble  and  uninteresting,  because  the  offices  are  unattractive 
to  good  men,  persons  whose  time  is  valuable  will  not,  even  if 
they  do  exist  in  sufficient  numbers,  seek  it.  Hence  the  best 
citizens,  i.e.  the  men  of  position  and  intelligence,  will  leave 
the  field  open  to  inferior  persons  who  have  any  private  or 
personal  reason  for  desiring  to  become  delegates.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  is  necessarily  any  evil  in  this  as 
regards  most  of  the  offices,  but  mention  the  fact  to  explain  why 
few  men  of  good  social  position  think  of  the  office  of  delegate, 
except  to  the  National  Convention  once  in  four  years,  as  one  of 
trust  or  honour. 
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The  number  of  places  to  be  filled  by  election  being  veiy 
large,  ordinary  citizens  will  find  it  hard  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  men  best  qualified  for  the  offices.  Their  minds  will  be 
distracted  among  the  multiplicity  of  places.  In  large  cities 
particularly^  where  people  know  little  about  their  neighbours, 
the  names  of  most  candidates  will  be  unknown  to  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  materials,  except  the  recommendation  of  a 
party  organization,  available  for  determining  the  respective 
fitness  of  the  candidates  put  forward  by  the  several  parties. 

Most  of  the  elected  officials  are  poorly  paid.  Of  those  above 
enumerated  in  Ohio,  none,  not  even  the  governor,  receives  more 
than  $4000  (£800)  a  year,  the  majority  very  much  less.  The 
duties  of  most  offices  require  no  conspicuous  ability,  but  can ' 
be  discharged  by  any  honest  man  of  good  sense  and  business 
habits.  Hence  they  will  not  (unless  where  they  carry  large 
fees  or  important  patronage)  be  sought  by  persons  of  ability 
and  energy,  because  such  persons  can  do  better  for  themselves 
in  private  business;  it  will  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  many 
candidates  is  the  best;  the  selection  will  rouse  little  stir  among 
the  people  at  large. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  public  meetings  know  that 
to  make  them  go  off  well,  it  is  as  desirable  to  have  the  proceed- 
ings prearranged  as  it  is  to  have  a  play  rehearsed.  You  must 
select  beforehand  not  only  your  chairman,  but  also  your 
speakers.  Your  resolutions  must  be  ready  framed;  you  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  case  of  an  adverse  resolution  or  hostile 
amendment.  This  is  still  more  advisable  where  the  meeting 
is  intended  to  transact  some  business,  instead  of  merely  express- 
ing its  opinion;  and  when  certain  persons  are  to  be  selected 
for  any  duty,  prearrangement  becomes  not  merely  convenient 
but  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  the  meeting  itself,  and  of 
the  business  which  it  has  to  dispatch.  '*  Does  not  prearrange- 
ment practically  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  meeting? "  Cer- 
tainly it  does.  But  the  alternative  is  confusion  and  a  hasty 
unconsidered  decision.  Crowds  need  to  be  led;  if  you  do  not 
lead  them  they  will  go  astray,  will  follow  the  most  plausible 
speaker,  will  break  into  fractions  and  accomplish  nothing. 
Hence  if  a  primary  is  to  discharge  properly  its  function  of 
selecting  candidates  for  office  or  a  number  of  delegates  to  a 
nominating  convention,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  list  of  candi' 
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dates  or  delegates  settled  beforehand.  And  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  the  more  numerous  the  ofBices  and  the  delegates, 
and  the  less  interesting  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  so 
much  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  have  such  lists  settled;  and 
80  much  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  those  present  is  the 
list  proposed. 

The  reasons  have  already  been  stated  which  make  the  list  of 
candidates  put  forth  by  a  primary  or  by  a  nominating  conven- 
tion carry  great  weight  with  the  voters.  They  are  the  chosen 
standard-bearers  of  the  party.  A  European  may  remark  that 
the  citizens  are  not  bound  by  the  nomination;  they  may  still 
vote  for  whom  they  will.  If  a  bad  candidate  is  nominated,  he 
may  be  passed  over.  That  is  easy  enough  where,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  only  one  or  two  offices  to  be  filled  at  an  election, 
where  these  few  offices  are  important  enough  to  excite  general 
interest,  and  where  therefore  the  candidates  are  likely  to  be 
men  of  mark.  But  in  America  the  offices  are  numerous,  they 
are  mostly  unimportant,  and  the  candidates  are  usually  obscure. 
Accordingly  guidance  is  welcome,  and  the  party  as  a  whole 
votes  for  the  person  who  receives  the  party  nomination  from 
the  organization  authorized  to  express  the  party  view.  Hence 
the  high  importance  attached  to  '' getting  the  nomination"; 
hence  the  care  bestowed  on  constructing  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery; hence  the  need  for  prearranging  the  lists  of  delegates 
to  be  submitted  to  the  primary,  and  of  candidates  to  oome 
before  the  convention. 

I  have  sought  in  these  chapters  firstly  to  state  how  the 
nominating  machine  is  constituted,  and  what  work  it  has  to 
4o,  then  to  suggest  some  of  the  consequences  which  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  that  work  may  be  expected  to  entail. 
We  may  now  go  on  to  see  how  in  practice  the  work  turns  out 
to  be  done. 
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HOW  THE  MA^GHUTE  WORKS 

NoTHiKO  seems  fairer  or  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
democratic  institutions  than  the  system  I  have  described^ 
whereby  the  choice  of  party  candidates  for  office  is  vested  in 
the  mass  of  the  party  itself.  A  plan  which  selects  the  can- 
didate likely  to  command  the  greatest  support  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  dissension  and  consequent  waste  of  strength 
which  the  appearance  of  rival  candidates  of  the  same  party 
involves;  while  the  popular  character  of  that  method  excludes 
the  dictation  of  a  clique,  and  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  method  simple,  uniform,  and  agreeable 
throughout  to  its  leading  principle. 

To  understand  how  it  actually  works  one  must  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  constituencies  or  voting  areas.  One 
kind  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  great  cities  —  places  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds,  speaking  roughly,  100,000  souls,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  thirty  in  the  Union.  The  other  kind  includes 
constituencies  in  small  cities  and  rural  districts.  What  I 
have  to  say  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  Northern  States  —  i.e.  the 
former  Free  States,  because  the  phenomena  of  the  Southern 
States  are  still  exceptional,  owing  to  the  vast  population  of 
ignorant  negroes,  among  whom  the  whites,  or  rather  the  better 
sort  of  whites,  still  stand  as  an  aristocracy. 

The  tests  by  which  one  may  try  the  results  of  the  system  of 
selecting  candidates  are  two.  Is  the  choice  of  candidates  for 
office  really  free  —  i.e.  does  it  represent  the  unbiassed  wish 
and  mind  of  the  voters  generally?  Are  the  offices  filled  by 
men  of  probity  and  capacity  sufficient  for  the  duties? 

In  the  country  generally,  i.e.  in  the  rural  districts  and 
small  cities,  both  these  tests  are  tolerably  well  satisfied.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  voters  do  not  attend  the  primaries. 
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The  selection  of  delegates  and  candidates  is  left  to  be  made 
by  that  section  of  the  population  which  chiefly  interests  itself 
in  politics ;  and  in  this  section  local  attorneys  and  office-seekers 
have  much  influence.  The  persons  who  seek  the  post  of  dele- 
gate, as  well  as  those  who  seek  office,  are  seldom  the  most 
energetic  and  intelligent  citizens;  but  that  is  because  such 
men  have  something  better  to  do.  An  observer  from  Europe 
who  looks  to  see  men  of  rank  and  culture  holding  the  same 
place  in  State  and  local  government  as  they  do  in  England, 
especially  rural  England,  or  in  Italy,  or  even  in  parts  of  rural 
France  and  Switzerland,  will  be  disappointed.  But  democra- 
cies must  be  democratic.  Equality  will  have  its  perfect  work; 
and  you  cannot  expect  citizens  pervaded  by  its  spirit  to  go  cap 
in  hand  to  tlfeir  richer  neighbours  begging  them  to  act  as  dele- 
gates, or  city  or  county  officials,  or  congressmen.  This  much 
may  be  said,  that  although  there  is  in  America  no  difference 
of  rank  in  the  European  sense,  superior  wealth  or  intelligence 
does  not  prejudice  a  man's  candidature,  and  in  most  places 
improves  its  chance.  If  such  men  are  not  commonly  chosen 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  them  comparatively 
scarce  among  the  town-councillors  of  English  municipalities. 

In  these  primaries  and  conventions  the  business  is  always 
prearranged  —  that  is  to  say,  the  local  party  committee  come 
prepared  with  their  list  of  delegates  or  candidates.  This  list 
is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  accepted :  or  if  serious  opposi- 
tion appears,  alterations  may  be  made  to  disarm  it,  and  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  party.  The  delegates  and  candidates 
chosen  are  generally  the  members  of  the  local  committee,  their 
friends  or  creatures.  Except  in  very  small  places,  they  are 
rarely  the  best  men.  But  neither  are  they  the  worst.  In 
moderately-sized  communities  men's  characters  are  known  and 
the  presence  of  a  bad  man  in  office  brings  on  his  fellow-citizens 
evils  which  they  are  not  too  numerous  to  feel  individually. 
Hence  tolerable  nominations  are  made,  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  locality  is  not  outraged ;  and  although  the  nominating 
machinery  is  worked  rather  in  the  name  of  the  people  than  by 
the  people,  the  people  are  willing  to  have  it  so,  knowing  that 
they  can  interfere  if  necessary  to  prevent  serious  harm. 

In  large  cities  the  results  are  different  because  the  circum- 
stances are  different.     We  find  there,  besides  the  conditions 
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previously  enumerated,  viz.  numerous  offices,  frequent  elec- 
tions, universal  suffrage,  an  absence  of  stimulating  issues, 
three  others  of  great  moment  — 

A  vast  population  of  ignorant  immigrants. 

The  leading  men  all  intensely  occupied  with  business. 

Communities  so  large  that  people  know  little  of  one  another, 
and  that  the  interest  of  each  individual  in  good  government  is 
comparatively  small. 

Any  one  can  see  how  these  conditions  affect  the  problem. 
The  immigrants  vote,  that  is,  they  obtain  votes  after  three  or 
four  years'  residence  at  most  (often  less),  but  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  suffrage.*  They  know  nothing  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  of  its  statesmen,  of  its  political  issues.  Neither 
from  Central  Europe  nor  from  Ireland  do  they  bring  much 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  free  government,  and  from  Ire- 
land they  bring  a  suspicion  of  all  government.  Incompetent 
to  give  an  intelligent  vote,  but  soon  finding  that  their  vote  has 
a  value,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  party  organizations, 
whose  officers  enrol  them  in  their  lists,  and  undertake  to  fetch 
them  to  the  polls.  I  was  taken  to  watch  the  process  of  citizen- 
making  in  New  York.  Droves  of  squalid  men,  who  looked 
as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  an  emigrant  ship,  and  had 
perhaps  done  so  only  a  few  weeks  before,  for  the  law  prescrib- 
ing a  certain  term  of  residence  i^  frequently  violated,  were 
brought  up  to  a  magistrate  by  the  ward  agent  of  the  party 
which  had  captured  them,  declared  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  forthwith  placed  on  the  roll.*  Such 
a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to  abstract  principles  has  seldom 
been  made  by  any  country.  Nobody  pretends  that  such  per- 
sons are  fit  for  civic  duty,  or  will  be  dangerous  if  kept  for  a 
time  in  pupilage,  but  neither  party  will  incur  the  odium  of  pro- 

1  Federal  law  prescribes  a  residence  of  five  years  as  the  prerequisite  for 
nataralizatioD,  but  the  laws  of  not  a  few  Western  States  enable  a  vote  to  be 
acquired  io  a  shorter  term  by  one  who  is  not  a  United  States  citizen.  See 
Chapter  XXVIII.  ante.  And  in  some  States,  persons  who  have  not  completed 
their  five  years  are  often  fraudulently  naturalized. 

'It  is  even  alleged  that  many  of  the  immigrants  (especially  Italians) 
brought  over  to  be  employed  on  railroad  making  and  other  similar  works 
come  under  what  are  virtually  contracts  to  cast  their  votes  in  a  particular 
way,  and  do  so  cast  them,  possibly  returning  to  Europe  after  some  months  or 
yean,  richer  by  the  pajrment  they  have  received  for  their  votes  as  well  as  for 
their  labour. 
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posing  to  exclude  them.  The  real  reason  for  admitting  them, 
besides  democratic  theory,  was  that  the  party  which  ruled  New 
York  expected  to  gain  their  votes.*  It  is  an  afterthought  to 
argue  that  they  will  sooner  become  good  citizens  by  being 
immediately  made  full  citi^ns.  A  stranger  must  not  presume 
to  say  that  the  Americans  have  been  imprudent,  but  he  may 
doubt  whether  the  possible  ultimate  gain  compensates  the 
direct  and  unquestionable  mischief. 

In  these  great  transatlantic  cities,  population  is  far  less 
settled  and  permanent  than  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  In  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  a  very 
small  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  city,  or  have 
resided  in  it  for  twenty  years.  Hence  they  know  but  little 
of  one  another,  or  even  of  those  who  would  in  Europe  be  called 
the  leading  men.  There  are  scarcely  any  old  families,  fami- 
lies associated  with  the  city,*  whose  name  recommends  one  of 
their  scions  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  There 
are  few  persons  who  have  had  any  chance  of  becoming  gener- 
ally known,  except  through  their  wealth;  and  the  wealthy 
have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  political  work.  Political  work 
is  a  bigger  and  heavier  affair  than  in  small  communities :  hence 
ordinary  citizens  cannot  attend  to  it  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar business.  Moreover,  the  population  is  so  large  that  an  in- 
dividual citizen  feels  himself  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  His  power 
of  affecting  public  affairs  by  his  own  intervention  seems  insig- 
nificant. His  pecuniary  loss  through  over-taxation,  or  job- 
bery, or  malversation,  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  trouble 
of  trying  to  prevent  such  evils. 

As  party  machinery  is  in  great  cities  most  easily  perverted, 
so  the  temptation  to  pervert  it  is  there  strongest,  because  the 
prizes  are  great.  The  offices  are  well  paid,  the  patronage  is 
large,  the  opportunities  for  jobs,  commissions  on  contracts, 
pickings,  and  even  stealings,  are  enormous.  Hence  it  is  well 
worth  the  while  of  unscrupulous  men  to  gain  control  of  the 
machinery  by  which  these  prizes  may  be  won.' 

^  At  one  time  a  speedy  admission  to  citizenship  was  adopted  as  an  induce- 
ment to  immigrants ;  bat  this  motive  has  ceased  to  have  force  in  most  Stataa. 

s  In  New  York  and  Boston  a  few  such  families  still  exist,  but  their  mem- 
bers do  not  often  enter  "  politics." 

'  Although  what  is  here  stated  is  generally  true  of  Machines  in  laage  cities, 
there  may  be,  even  in  such  cities,  districts  inhabited  by  well-to-do  people,  in 
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Such  men,  the  professional  politicians  of  the  great  cities, 
have  two  objects  in  view.  One  is  to  seize  the  local  city  and 
county  offices.  A  great  city  of  course  controls  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situate.  The  other  is  so  to  command  the  local  party 
vote  as  to  make  good  terms  with  the  party  managers  of  the 
State,  and  get  from  them  a  share  in  State  offices,  together  with 
such  legislation  as  is  desired  from  the  State  legislature,  and 
similarly  to  make  good  terms  with  the  Federal  party  managers, 
thus  securing  a  share  in  Federal  offices,  and  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing legislation  in  Congress.  How  do  the  city  profession- 
als move  towards  these  objects? 

There  are  two  stages  in  an  election  campaign.  The  first  is 
to  nominate  the  candidates  you  desire:  the  second  to  carry 
them  at  the  polls.  The  first  of  these  is  often  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  in  many  cities  the  party  majority  inclines  so 
decidedly  one  way  or  the  other  (e.g.  New  York  City  is  steadily 
Democratic,  Philadelphia  Bepublican),  that  nomination  is  in 
the  case  of  the  dominant  party  equivalent  to  election.  Now 
to  nominate  your  candidates  you  must,  above  all  things,  secure 
the  primaries.  They  require  and  deserve  unsparing  exertion, 
for  everything  turns  upon  them. 

The  first  thing  is  to  have  the  kind  of  primary  you  want. 
Now  the  composition  of  a  primary  is  determined  by  the  roll  or 
"check  list,"  as  it  is  called,  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  appear 
in  it.  This  is  prepared  by  the  managing  committee  of  the 
ward,  who  are  naturally  desirous  to  have  on  it  only  such  men 
as  they  can  trust  or  control.  They  are  aided  in  securing  this 
by  the  rules  requiring  members  to  be  admitted  by  the  votes 
of  those  already  on  the  list,  and  exacting  from  persons  admitted 
a  pledge  to  obey  the  committee,  and  abide  by  the  party  nomi- 
nations.^   Men  of  independent  temper  often  refuse  this  pledge, 

which  the  political  organizations,  bein^  composed  of  men  of  good  character 
and  standing,  are  honestly  worked.  The  so-called  "  brown-stone  districts  ** 
in  New  York  City  have,  I  believe,  good  Machines. 

^  The  rales  of  the  Tammany  Hall  (Democratic)  organization  in  New  York 
City  have,  for  many  years  past,  made  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  primary  necessary  to  the  admission  of  a  new  member.  A  similar 
system  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  in  tliat  city.  "  The 
organization  of  the  twenty-four  Republican  primaries  (one  for  each  Assembly 
district)  is  as  compUcated,  and  the  access  to  membership  as  difficult,  as  that 
of  any  private  clab.  The  name  of  the  applicant  must  be  quoted  on  a  bulletin, 
and  there  itand  nnUl  the  next  monthly  meeting  before  it  can  even  go  to 
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and  are  excluded.  Many  of  th  ward  voters  do  not  apply  for 
admission.  Of  those  who  do  apply  and  take  the  pledge,  some 
can  be  plausibly  rejected  by  the  primary  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  on  some  recent  occasior  *ailed  to  vote  the  party 
ticket.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  an  activt  ccmmittee  to  obtain  a 
subservient  primary,  composed  of  person:  in  sympathy  with 
it  or  obedient  to  it.  In  point  of  fact  the  rolls  of  membership 
of  many  primaries  are  largely  bogus  rolls.  Names  of  former 
members  are  kept  on  when  these  men  have  left  the  district  or 
died :  names  are  put  on  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  dis- 
trict at  all,  and  both  sets  of  names  are  so  much  "voting  stock," 
applicable  at  the  will  and  needs  of  the  local  party  managers, 
who  can  admit  the  latter  to  vote,  and  "  recognize  men  "  person- 
ating the  former.  In  fact,  their  control  of  the  lists  enables 
them  to  have  practically  whatever  primary  they  desire.^ 

the  committee  on  admissions.  If  favourably  reported,  it  must  yet  gain  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  primary ;  a  result  quite 
problematical,  if  the  pliant  obedience  of  the  candidate  is  not  made  clear,  or  if 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  faction,  or  the  follower  of  the  boss  dominant  in  his 
primary;  and  his  application  must  be  to  the  primary  of  his  district.  If  he 
secures  a  majority  he  must  yet  not  only  take  in  substance  the  old  Tammany 
pledge,  '  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  general  committee  '  (whose  action  is  secret), 
and  '  to  support  all  nominations  approved  by  that  committee,'  but  he  must 
also  bind  himself  not  to  join  any  organization  which  does  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  primary  association  he  seeks  to  join!  This  is  of  coarse 
intended  to  prevent  all  movements  for  reform.  If  elected,  he  may  at  any 
time  be  expelled  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, if  he  is  held  to  have  violated  any  of  those  pledges.  After  an  expulsion 
he  can  get  back  only  by  a  vote  of  the  primary."  Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton,  in  Amer. 
Cyclop,  of  Polit.  iScience,  art.  "  Primary  Elections."  The  Republicans  have, 
however,  within  the  last  eight  years  reformed  their  system. 

^  In  1880  it  was  computed  that  out  of  58,000  Republican  voters  in  New 
York  City  not  more  than  6000,  or  8000  at  the  most,  were  members  of  the 
Republican  organization,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  a  primary. 

The  numbers  present  in  a  primary  are  sometimes  very  small.  **  At  the  last 
Republican  primaries  in  New  York  City  only  8  per  cent  of  the  Republican 
electors  took  part.  In  only  eight  out  of  twenty-four  districts  did  the  percent- 
age exceed  10,  in  some  it  was  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  In  the  Twenty-first  As- 
sembly District  Tammany  Primary,  116  delegates,  to  choose  an  Assembly 
candidate,  were  elected  by  less  than  fifty  voters.  In  the  Sixth  Assembly 
District  County  Democracy  Primary,  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  Democratic 
voters  took  part,  and  of  those  who  did,  sixty-nine  in  number,  nearly  one- 
fourth  were  election  otficers.  The  primary  was  held  in  a  careless  way  in  a 
saloon  while  card-playing  was  going  on."  —  Mr.  A.  C.  Bernheim,  in  Pol,  Science 
Quarterly  for  March  1888. 

A  trustworthy  correspondent  writes  to  me  from  Philadelphia  (1804),  *'  There 
is  probably  an  average  of  150  Republican  voters  to  an  election  district.    The 
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The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  delegates  chosen  whom  you  wish 
for. .  The  committee  when  it  summons  the  primary  settles  in 
secret  conclave  the  names  of  the  delegates  to  be  proposed,  of 
course  selecting  men  it  can  trust,  particularly  office-holders 
bound  to  the  party  which  has  put  them  in,  and  "workers" 
whom  the  prospect  of  office  will  keep  faithful.  When  the 
meeting  assembles  a  chairman  is  suggested  by  the  committee 
and  usually  accepted.  Theij  the  list  of  delegates,  which  the 
committee  has  brought  down  cut  and  dry,  is  put  forward.  If 
the  meeting  is  entirely  composed  of  professionals,  office- 
holders, and  their  friends,  it  is  accepted  without  debate.  If 
opponents  are  present,  they  may  propose  other  names,  but  the 
official  majority  is  almost  always  sufficient  to  carry  the  offi- 
cial list,  and  the  chairman  is  prepared  to  exert,  in  favour  of 
his  friends,  his  power  of  ruling  points  of  order.  In  extreme 
cases  a  disturbance  will  be  got  up,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
chairman  may  plausibly  declare  the  official  list  carried,  or  the 
meeting  is  adjourned  in  the  hope  that  the  opposition  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  coming  next  time,  a  hope  likely  to  be  real- 
ized, if  the  opposition  consists  of  respectable  citizens  who 
dislike  spending  an  evening  in  such  company.  Sometimes 
the  professionals  will  bring  in  roughs  from  other  districts  to 
shout  down  such  opponents,  and  if  necessary  threaten  them. 
One  way  or  another  the  "  regular  "  list  of  delegates  is  almost 
invariably  carried  against  the  "good  citizens."  When  how- 
ever there  are  two  hostile  factions  of  professionals,  each  anx- 
ious to  secure  nominations  for  its  friends,  the  struggle  is 
sharper  and  its  issue  more  doubtful.  Fraud  is  likely  to  be 
used  on  both  sides;  and  fraud  often  provokes  violence.*  It  is 
a  significant  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  party 

arerage  attendance  at  primaries  is  said  to  be  about  12,  which  is  approximately 
the  number  of  party  servants  necessary  to  manage  the  meeting  under  party 
rules." 

^  For  a  remarkable  .recent  instance  in  Baltimore  see  the  report  of  United 
States  Civil  Service  (Commissioner  Roosevelt  to  the  President,  May  1, 1891. 
"  Pudding  ballots  "  (composed  of  six  or  seven  ballots  folded  together  as  if  one) 
were  profusely  used  at  these  primary  elections  in  the  various  wards  of  Balti- 
more. One  of  the  witnesses  examined,  an  employ^  of  the  Custom  House,  testified 
as  follows :  '  *  Each  side  cheats  as  much  as  it  can  in  the  primaries.  Whoever  gets 
two  judges  wins.  I  do  just  the  same  as  they  do.  They  had  two  judges."  .  .  . 
Q.  "  How  do  you  do  your  cheating?  "  A.  "  Well,  we  do  our  cheating  honour- 
ably. If  they  catch  us  at  it,  it's  all  right :  it's  fair.  I  even  carried  the  box 
bome  with  me  on  one  occasion  ...  I  have  broken  up  more  than  one  election." 
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system  in  America  and  Europe  that  in  the  former  foul  play 
is  quite  as  likely,  and  violence  more  likely,  to  occur  at  party 
nominating  meetings  than  in  the  actual  elections  where  two 
opposing  parties  are  confronted. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Nominating  Convention,  which 
is  also  summoned  by  the  appropriate  committee.  When  it  is 
"  called  to  order  "  a  temporary  chairman  is  installed,  the  im- 
portance of  whose  position  consists  in  his  having  (usually)  the 
naming  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  or  contested  seats,  which 
examines  the  titles  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  primaries 
to  vote  in  the  convention.  Being  himself  in  the  interest  of 
the  professionals,  he  names  a  committee  in  their  interest,  and 
this  committee  does  what  it  can  to  exclude  delegates  who  are 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  oppose  the  candidates  whom  the 
professionals  have  prearranged.  The  primaries  have  almost 
always  been  so  carefully  packed,  and  so  skilfully  "run,*'  that 
a  majority  of  trusty  delegates  has  been  secured;  but  some 
times  a  few  primaries  have  sent  delegates  belonging  to  another 
faction  of  the  party,  or  to  some  independent  section  of  the 
party,  and  then  there  may  be  trouble.  Occasionally  two  sets 
of  delegates  appear,  each  claiming  to  represent  their  primary. 
The  dispute  generally  ends  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Indepen- 
dents or  of  the  hostile  faction,  the  committee  discovering  a 
flaw  in  their  credentials,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
case  is  so  clear  that  they  must  be  admitted.  In  doubtful  cases 
a  partisan  chairman  is  valuable,  for,  as  it  is  expressed,  "he 
is  a  solid  8  to  7  man  all  the  time."  When  the  credentials  have 
been  examined  the  convention  is-  deemed  to  be  duly  organized, 
a  permanent  chairman  is  appointed,  and  the  business  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  proceeds.  A  spokesman  of  the  professionals 
proposes  A.  B.  in  a  speech,  dwelling  on  his  services  to  the 
party.  If  the  convention  has  been  properly  packed,  he  iff 
nominated  by  acclamation.  If  there  be  a  rival  faction  repre- 
sented, or  if  independent  citizens  who  dislike  him  have  been 
sent  up  by  some  primary  which  the  professionals  have  failed 
to  secure,  another  candidate  is  proposed  and  a  vote  taken. 
Here  also  there  is  often  room  for  a  partial  chairman  to  influ- 
ence the  result;  here,  as  in  the  primary,  a  tumult  or  a  hocus 
pocus  may  in  extreme  cases  be  got  up  to  enable  the  chairman 
to  decide  in  favour  of  his  allies. 
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Americans  are^  however,  so  well  versed  in  the  rules  which 
govern  public  meetings,  and  so  prepared  to  encounter  all  sorts 
of  tricks,  that  the  managers  do  not  consider  success  certain 
unless  they  have  a  majority  behind  them.  This  they  almost 
certainly  have;  at  least  it  reflects  discredit  on  their  handling 
of  the  primaries  if  they  have  not.  The  chief  hope  of  an 
opposition  therefore  is  not  to  carry  its  own  candidate  but  so 
to  frighten  the  professionals  as  to  make  them  abandon  theirs, 
and  substitute  some  less  objectionable  name.  The  candidate 
chosen,  who,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  the  person 
predetermined  by  the  managers,  becomes  the  party  nominee, 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  whole  party.  He  has  received 
'*the  regular  nomination."  If  there  are  other  offices  whereto 
nominations  have  to  be  made,  the  convention  goes  on  to  these, 
which  being  despatched,  it  adjourns  and  disappears  for  ever. 

I  once  witnessed  such  a  convention,  a  State  convention,  held 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  by  the  Democrats  of  New  York  State,  at 
that  time  under  the  control  of  the  Tammany  Ring  of  New 
York  City.  The  most  prominent  figure  was  the  famous  Mr. 
William  M.  Tweed,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  There 
was,  however,  little  or  nothing  in  the  public  proceedings  from 
which  an  observer  could  learn  anything  of  the  subterranean 
forces  at  work.  During  the  morning,  a  tremendous  coming 
and  going  and  chattering  and  clattering  of  crowds  of  men  who 
looked  at  once  sordid  and  flashy,  faces  shrewd  but  mean  and 
sometimes  brutal,  vulgar  figures  in  good  coats  forming  into 
small  groups  and  talking  eagerly,  and  then  dissolving  to  form 
fresh  groups,  a  universal  camaraderie,  with  no  touch  of  friend- 
ship about  it;  something  between  a  betting-ring  and  the  flags 
outside  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
swarming  of  bees  in  tree  boughs,  a  ceaseless  humming  and 
buzzing  which  betokens  immense  excitement  over  proceedings 
which  the  bystander  does  not  comprehend.  After  some  hours 
all  this  settled  down;  the  meeting  was  duly  organized; 
speeches  were  made,  all  dull  and  thinly  declamatory,  except 
one  by  an  eloquent  Irishman ;  the  candidates  for  State  offices 
were  proposed  and  carried  by  acclamation;  and  the  business 
ended.  Everything  had  evidently  been  prearranged ;  and  the 
discontented,  if  any  there  were,  had  been  talked  over  during 
the  swarming  hours. 
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After  eacli  of  the  greater  conventions  it  is  usual  to  hold  one 
or  more  public  gatherings,  at  which  the  candidates  chosen  are 
solemnly  adopted  by  the  crowd  present,  and  rousing  speeches 
are  delivered.  Such  a  gathering,  called  a  "ratification" 
meeting,  has  no  practical  importance,  being  attended  only  by 
those  prepared  to  support  the  nominations  made.  The  candi- 
date is  now  launched,  and  what  remains  is  to  win  the  election. 

The  above  may  be  thought,  as  it  is  thought  by  many  Ameri- 
cans, a  travesty  of  popular  choice.  Observing  the  form  of 
consulting  the  voters,  it  substantially  ignores  them,  and  forces 
on  them  persons  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  would  dislike  if 
they  knew  them.  It  substitutes  for  the  party  voters  generally 
a  small  number  of  professionals  and  their  creatures,  extracts 
prearranged  nominations  from  packed  meetings,  and  calls  this 
consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Yet  every  feature  of  the  Machine  is  the  result  of  patent 
causes.  The  elective  offices  are  so  numerous  that  ordinary 
citizens  cannot  watch  them,  and  cease  to  care  who  gets  them. 
The  conventions  come  so  often  that  busy  men  cannot  serve  in 
them.  The  minor  offices  are  so  unattractive  that  able  men  do 
not  stand  for  them.  The  primary  lists  are  so  contrived  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  party  get  on  them;  and  of  this  fraction 
many  are  too  lazy  or  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  attend.  The 
mass  of  the  voters  are  ignorant;  knowing  nothing  about  the 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  they  are  ready  to  follow  their 
leaders  like  sheep.  Even  the  better  class,  however  they  may 
grumble,  are  swayed  by  the  inveterate  habit  of  party  loyalty, 
and  prefer  a  bad  candidate  of  their  own  party  to  a  (probably 
no  better)  candidate  of  the  other  party.  It  is  less  trouble  to 
put  up  with  impure  officials,  costly  city  government,  a  jobbing 
State  legislature,  an  inferior  sort  of  congressman,  than  to  sac- 
rifice one's  own  business  in  the  effort  to  set  things  right.  Thus 
the  Machine  works  on,  and  grinds  out  places,  power,  and  oppor- 
timities  for  illicit  gain  to  those  who  manage  it. 


CHAPTER  LXTTI 

RINGS   AND   BOSSES 

This  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  Machine;  these  the  phe- 
nomena which  a  visitor  taken  round  to  see  a  number  of 
Primaries  and  Nominating  Conventions  would  record.  But 
the  reader  will  ask,  How  is  the  Machine  run?  What  are  the 
inner  springs  that  move  it?  What  is  the  source  of  the  power 
the  committees  wield?  What  force  of  cohesion  keeps  leaders 
and  followers  together?  What  kind  of  government  prevails 
among  this  army  of  professional  politicians? 

The  source  of  power  and  the  cohesive  force  is  the  desire  for 
office,  and  for  office  as  a  means  of  gain.  This  one  cause  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  everything,  when  it  acts,  as  it  does  in 
these  cities,  under  the  condition  of  the  suffrage  of  a  host  of 
ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 

Those  who  in  great  cities  form  the  committees  and  work  the 
Machine  are  persons  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  make  their 
living  by  office.  Such  a  man  generally  begins  by  acquiring 
influence  among  a  knot  of  voters  who  live  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, or  work  under  the  same  employer,  or  frequent  the  same 
grog-shop  or  beer  saloon,  which  perhaps  he  keeps  himself.  He 
becomes  a  member  of  his  primary,  attends  regularly,  attaches 
himself  to  some  leader  in  that  body,  and  is  forward  to  render 
service  by  voting  as  his  leader  wishes,  and  by  doing  duty  at 
elections.  He  has  entered  the  large  and  active  class  called, 
technically,  "workers,"  or  more  affectionately,  "the  Boys." 
Soon  he  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  primary,  being  recognized 
as  controlling  the  votes  of  others  —  "owning  them"  is  the 
technical  term  —  and  is  chosen  delegate  to  a  convention. 
Loyalty  to  the  party  there  and  continued  service  at  elections 
mark  him  out  for  further  promotion.     He  is  appointed  to  some 
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petty  office  in  one  of  the  city  departments,  and  presently  is 
himself  nominated  for  an  elective  office.  By  this  time  he  has 
also  found  his  way  on  to  the  ward  committee,  whence  by  degrees 
he  rises  to  sit  on  the  central  committee,  having  carefully  nursed 
his  local  connection  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  band  of 
adherents,  who  are  called  his  "heelers,"  and  whose  loyalty  to 
him  in  the  primary,  secured  by  the  hope  of  "something  good," 
gives  weight  to  his  words.  Once  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  he  discovers  what  everybody  who  comes  to  the 
front  discovers  sooner  or  later,  by  how  few  persons  the  world 
is  governed.  He  is  one  of  a  small  knot  of  persons  who  pull 
the  wires  for  the  whole  city,  controlling  the  primaries,  select- 
ing candidates,  "running"  conventions,  organizing  elections, 
treating  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  the  city  with  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  the  State.  Each  of  this  knot,  which  is  probably 
smaller  than  the  committee,  because  every  committee  includes 
some  ciphers  put  on  to  support  a  leader,  and  which  may  include 
one  or  two  strong  men  not  on  the  committee,  has  acquired  in 
his  upward  course  a  knowledge  of  men  and  their  weaknesses,  a 
familiarity  with  the  wheels,  shafts,  and  bands  of  the  party 
machine,  together  with  a  skill  in  working  it.  Each  can  com- 
mand some  primaries,  each  has  attached  to  himself  a  group  of 
dependants  who  owe  some  place  to  him,  orhope  for  some  place 
from  him.  The  aim  of  the  knot  is  not  only  to  get  good  posts 
for  themselves,  but  to  rivet  their  yoke  upon  the  city  by  gar- 
risoning the  departments  with  their  own  creatures,  and  so 
controlling  elections  to  the  State  legislature  that  they  can 
procure  such  statutes  as  they  desire,  and  prevent  the  passing 
of  statutes  likely  to  expose  or  injure  them.  They  cement  their 
dominion  by  combination,  each  placing  his  influence  at  the 
disposal  of  the  others,  and  settle  all  important  measures  in 
secret  conclave. 

Such  a  combination  is  called  a  Ring. 

The  power  of  such  a  combination  is  immense,  for  it  ramifies 
over  the  whole  city.  There  are,  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
over  ten  thousand  persons  employed  by  the  city  authorities, 
all  dismissible  by  their  superiors  at  short  notice  and  without 
cause  assigned.  There  are  over  three  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Custom-House,  Post-Office,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  service,  most  of  whom  are  similarly  dismissible 
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by  the  proper  Federal  authority;  and  there  are  also  State 
servants,  responsible  to  and  dismissible  by  the  State  authority. 
If  the  same  party  happens  to  be  supreme  in  city  politics,  in  the 
Federal  government,  and  in  the  State  government,  all  this 
army  of  employes  is  expected  to  work  for  the  party  leaders  of 
the  city,  in  city  primaries,  conventions,  and  elections,  and  is 
virtually  amenable  to  the  orders  of  these  leaders.*  If  the 
other  party  holds  the  reins  of  Federal  government,  or  of  both 
the  Federal  government  and  State  government,  then  the  city 
wirepullers  have  at  any  rate  their  own  ten  thousand  or  more, 
while  other  thousands  swell  the  army  of  "workers''  for  the 
opposite  party.  Add  those  who  expect  to  get  offices,  and  it 
will  be  seen  how  great  and  how  disciplined  a  force  is  avail- 
able to  garrison  the  city  and  how  effective  it  becomes  under 
strict  discipline.  Yet  it  is  not  larger  than  is  needed,  for  the 
work  is  heavy.     Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

In  a  Ring  there  is  usually  some  one  person  who  holds  more 
strings  in  his  hand  than  do  the  others.  Like  them  he  has 
worked  himself  up  to  power  from  small  beginnings,  gradually 
extending  the  range  of  his  influence  over  the  mass  of  workers, 
and  knitting  close  bonds  with  influential  men  outside  as  well 
as  inside  politics,  perhaps  with  great  financiers  or  railway 
magnates,  whom  he  can  oblige,  and  who  can  furnish  him  with 
funds.  At  length  his  superior  skill,  courage,  and  force  of  will 
make  him,  as  such  gifts  always  do  make  their  possessor,  domi- 
nant among  his  fellows.  An  army  led  by  a  council  seldom 
conquers:  it  must  have  a  commander-in-chief,  who  settles 
disputes,  decides  in  emergencies,  inspires  fear  or  attachment. 
The  head  of  the  Ring  is  such  a  commander.  He  dispenses 
places,  rewards  the  loyal,  punishes  the  mutinous,  concocts 
schemes,  negotiates  treaties.  He  generally  avoids  publicity, 
preferring  the  substance  to  the  pomp  of  power,  and  is  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  he  sits,  like  a  spider,  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  his  web.     He  is  a  Boss. 

Although  the  career  I  have  sketched  is  that  whereby  most 
Bosses  have  risen  to  greatness,  some  attain  it  by  a  shorter  path. 
There  have  been  brilliant  instances  of  persons  stepping  at  once 
on  to  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  virtue  of  their  audacity 

^  Assaming,  as  one  usually  may,  that  the  city  leaders  are  on  good  terms 
with  the  Federal  and  State  party  managers. 
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and  energy,  especially  if  coupled  with  oratorical  power.  The 
first  theatre  of  such  a  man's  successes  may  have  been  the  stump 
rather  than  the  primary :  he  will  then  become  potent  in  con- 
ventions, and  either  by  hectoring  or  by  plausible  address,  for 
both  have  their  value,  spring  into  popular  favour,  and  make 
himself  necessary  to  the  party  managers.  It  is  of  course  a  gain 
to  a  Ring  to  have  among  them  a  man  of  popular  gifts,  because 
he  helps  to  conceal  the  odious  features  of  their  rule,  gilding  it 
by  his  rhetoric,  and  winning  the  applause  of  the  masses  who 
stand  outside  the  circle  of  workers.  However,  the  position  of 
the  rhetorical  boss  is  less  firmly  rooted  than  that  of  the  intrigu- 
ing boss,  and  there  have  been  instances  of  his  suddenly  falling 
to  rise  no  more. 

A  great  city  is  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  Boss,  because 
it  contains  the  largest  masses  of  manageable  voters  as  well  as 
numerous  offices  and  plentiful  opportunities  for  jobbing.  But 
a  whole  State  sometimes  falls  under  the  dominion  of  one 
intriguer.  To  govern  so  large  a  territory  needs  high  abilities; 
and  the  State  boss  is  always  an  able  man,  somewhat  more  of  a 
politician,  in  the  European  sense,  than  a  city  boss  need  be. 
He  dictates  State  nominations,  and  through  his  lieutenants 
controls  State  and  sometimes  Congressional  conventions,  being 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  chief  city  bosses  and  local 
rings  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  His  power  over  them 
mainly  springs  from  his  influence  with  the  Federal  executive 
and  in  Congress.  He  is  usually,  almost  necessarily,  a  member 
of  Congress,  probably  a  senator,  and  can  procure,  or  at  any  rate 
can  hinder,  such  legislation  as  the  local  leaders  desire  or  dis- 
like. The  President  cannot  ignore  him,  and  the  President's 
ministers,  however  little  they  may  like  him,  find  it  worth 
while  to  gratify  him  with  Federal  appointments  for  persons  he 
recommends,  because  the  local  votes  he  controls  may  make  all 
the  difference  to  their  own  prospects  of  getting  some  day  a 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  Thus  he  uses  his  Congressional 
position  to  secure  State  influence,  and  his  State  influence  to 
strengthen  his  Federal  position.  Sometimes  however  he  is 
rebuffed  by  the  powers  at  Washington  and  then  his  State  thanes 
fly  from  him.  Sometimes  he  quarrels  with  a  powerful  city 
boss,  and  then  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  Rings,  or  the 
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great  Boss  himself,  are  wicked  men.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  a  system.  Their  morality  is  that  of  their  surroundings. 
They  see  a  door  open  to  wealth  and  power,  and  they  walk  in. 
The  obligations  of  patriotism  or  duty  to  the  public  are  not 
disregarded  by  them,  for  these  obligations  have  never  been 
present  to  their  minds.  A  State  boss  is  usually  a  native 
American  and  a  person  of  some  education,  who  avoids  the 
grosser  forms  of  corruption,  though  he  has  to  wink  at  them 
when  practised  by  his  friends.  He  may  be  a  man  of  personal 
integrity.*  A  city  boss  is  often  of  foreign  birth  and  humble 
origin ;  he  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  oaths  and  cock- 
tails :  ideas  of  honour  and  purity  are  as  strange  to  him  as  ideas 
about  the  nature  of  the  currency  and  the  incidence  of  taxation : 
politics  is  merely  a  means  for  getting  and  distributing  places. 
"What,"  said  an  ingenuous  delegate  at  one  of  the  National 
Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1880,  "  what  are  we  here  for  except 
the  offices?  "  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  helps  himself  from  the  city 
treasury  and  allows  his  minions  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  does 
not  rob,  and,  like  Clive,  wonders  at  his  own  moderation.  And 
even  the  city  Boss  improves  as  he  rises  in  the  world.  Like  a  tree 
growing  out  of  a  dust  heap,  the  higher  he  gets,  the  cleaner  do 
his  boughs  and  leaves  become.  America  is  a  country  where 
vulgarity  is  scaled  off  more  easily  than  in  England,  and  where 
the  general  air  of  good  nature  softens  the  asperities  of  power. 
Some  city  bosses  are  men  from  whose  decorous  exterior  and 
unobtrusive  manners  no  one  would  divine  either  their  sordid 
beginnings  or  their  noxious  trade.  As  for  the  State  boss,  whose 
talents  are  probably  greater  to  begin  with,  he  must  be  of  very 
coarse  metal  if  he  does  not  take  a  certain  polish  from  the 
society  of  Washington. 

A  city  Ring  works  somewhat  as  follows.  When  the  annual 
or  biennial  city  or  State  elections  come  round,  its  members 
meet  to  discuss  the  apportionment  of  offices.  Each  may  desire 
something  for  himself,  unless  indeed  he  is  already  fully  pro- 
vided for,  and  anyhow  desires  something  for  his  friends.  The 
common  sort  are  provided  for  with  small  places  in  the  gift  of 
some  official,  down  to  the  place  of  a  policeman  or  doorkeeper 
or  messenger,  which  is  thought  good  enough  for  a  common 

^  So  too  a  rural  boss  is  often  quite  pure,  and  blameworthy  rather  for  his 
intrigaiog  methods  than  for  his  aims. 
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"  ward  worker."  Better  men  receive  clerkships  or  the  promise 
of  a  place  in  the  custom-house  or  post-office  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Federal  authorities.  Men  still  more  important  aspire  to 
the  elective  posts,  seats  in  the  State  legislature,  a  city  alder- 
manship or  commissionership,  perhaps  even  a  seat  in  Congress. 
All  the  posts  that  will  have  to  be  filled  at  the  coming  elections 
are  considered  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  a  party  ticket. 
I.e.  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  supported  by  the  party  at  the 
polls  when  its  various  nominations  have  been  successfully  run 
through  the  proper  conventions.  Some  leading  man,  or  prob- 
ably the  Boss  himself,  sketches  out  an  allotment  of  places;  and 
when  this  allotment  has  been  worked  out  fully,  it  results  in  a 
Slate,  i.e,  a  complete  draft  list  of  candidates  to  be  proposed  for 
the  various  offices.^  It  may  happen  that  the  slate  does  not 
meet  everybody's  wishes.  Some  member  of  the  ring  or  some 
local  boss  —  most  members  of  a  ring  are  bosses  each  in  his  own 
district,  as  the  members  of  a  cabinet  are  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  state,  or  as  the  cardinals  are  bishops  of  dioceses  near 
Rome  and  priests  and  deacons  of  her  parish  churches  —  may 
complain  that  he  and  his  friends  have  not  been  adequately 
provided  for,  and  may  demand  more.  In  that  case  the  slate 
will  probably  be  modified  a  little  to  ensure  good  feeling  and 
content;  and  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  more  serious  difficulty  to  surmount. 
A  party  in  a  State  or  city  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
factions.  Success  in  the  election  will  be  possible  only  by  unit- 
ing these  factions  upon  the  same  nominees  for  office.  Occa- 
sionally the  factions  may  each  make  its  list  and  then  come 
together  in  the  party  convention  to  fight  out  their  differ- 
ences. But  the  more  prudent  course  is  for  the  chiefs  to  ar- 
range matters  in  a  private  conference.  Each  comes  wishing 
to  get  the  most  he  can  for  his  clansmen,  but  feels  the  need  for 
a  compromise.     By  a  process  of  "dickering"  (i.e.  bargaining 

1  A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  a  former  Boss  of  New  York  State,  who  sat  with 
his  vassals  just  before  the  convention,  preparing  the  Slate.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  or  more  State  offices  for  which  nominations  were  to  be  made.  The 
names  were  with  deliberation  selected  and  set  down,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  unimportant  place  of  State  Prison  Inspector.  One  of  his  subordi- 
nates ventured  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Boss  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an 
inadvertence,  and  asked  who  was  to  be  the  man  for  that  place,  to  which  the 
great  man  answered,  with  an  indulgent  smile,  "  I  guess  we  will  leave  that  to 
the  convention." 
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by  way  of  barter),  various  offers  and  suggestions  being  made 
all  round,  a  list  is  settled  on  which  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree.  This  is  a  Deal,  or  Trade,  a  treaty  which  terminates 
hostilities  for  the  time,  and  brings  about  "harmony."  The 
list  so  settled  is  now  a  Slate,  unless  some  discontented  magnate 
objects  and  threatens  to  withdraw.  To  do  so  is  called  "  break- 
ing the  slate."  If  such  a  "sore-head"  persists,  a  schism  may 
follow,  with  horrible  disaster  to  the  party;  but  usually  a  new 
slate  is  prepared  and  finally  agreed  upon.  The  accepted  Slate 
is  now  ready  to  be  turned  by  the  Machine  into  a  Ticket,  and 
nothing  further  remains  but  the  comparatively  easy  process  of 
getting  the  proper  delegates  chosen  by  packed  primaries,  and 
running  the  various  parts  of  the  ticket  through  the  conventions 
to  which  the  respective  nominations  belong.  Internal  dissen- 
sion among  the  chiefs  is  the  one  great  danger ;  the  party  must 
at  all  hazards  be  kept  together,  for  the  power  of  a  united  party 
is  enormous.  It  has  not  only  a  large  but  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  disciplined  army  in  its  office-holders  and  office-seekers; 
and  it  can  concentrate  its  force  upon  any  point  where  opposition 
is  threatened  to  the  regular  party  nominations.*  All  these 
office-holders  and  office-seekers  have  not  only  the  spirit  of 
self-interest  to  rouse  them,  but  the  bridle  of  fear  to  check  any 
stirrings  of  independence.  Discipline  is  very  strict  in  this 
army.  Even  city  politicians  must  have  a  moral  code  and  moral 
standard.  It  is  not  the  code  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional 
citizen.  It  does  not  forbid  falsehood,  or  malversation,  or  ballot 
stitffing,  or  "re];)eating."  But  it  denounces  apathy  or  coward- 
ice, disobedience,  and  above  all,  treason  to  the  party.  Its 
typical  virtue  is  "solidity,"  unity  of  heart,  mind,  and  effort 
among  the  workers,  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  party  leaders, 
and  devotion  to  the  party  ticket.  He  who  takes  his  own  course 
is  a  Kicker  or  Bolter;  and  is  punished  not  only  sternly  but 
vindictively.  The  path  of  promotion  is  closed  to  him ;  he  is 
turned  out  of  the  primary,  and  forbidden  to  liope  for  a  delegacy 
to  a  convention;  he  is  dismissed  from  any  office  he  holds  which 
the  Bing  can  command.  Dark  stories  are  even  told  of  a  secret 
police  which  will  pursue  the  culprit  who  has  betrayed  his  party, 

^  As  for  instance  by  packing  the  primaries  with  its  adherents  from  other 
districts,  whom  a  partisan  chairman  or  committee  will  suffer  to  come  in  and 
Vote. 

VOL.  n  I 
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and  of  mysterious  disappearances  of  men  whose  testimony 
against  the  Ring  was  feared.  Whether  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  such  tales  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But  true  it  is 
that  the  bond  between  the  party  chiefs  and  their  followers  is 
very  close  and  very  seldom  broken.  What  the  client  was  to 
his  patron  at  Borne,  what  the  vassal  was  to  his  lord  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  the  heelers  and  workers  are  to  their  boss  in 
these  great  transatlantic  cities.  They  render  a  personal  feudal 
service,  which  their  suzerain  repays  with  the  gift  of  a  liveli- 
hood; and  the  relation  is  all  the  more  cordial  because  the  lord 
bestows  what  costs  him  nothing,  while  the  vassal  feels  that  he 
can  keep  his  post  only  by  the  favour  of  the  lord. 

European  readers  must  again  be  cautioned  against  drawing 
for  themselves  too  dark  a  picture  of  the  Boss.  He  is  not  a 
demon.  He  is  not  regarded  with  horror  even  by  those  "  good 
citizens  "  who  strive  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  He  is  not  neces- 
sarily either  corrupt  or  mendacious,  though  he  grasps  at  place, 
power,  and  wealth.  He  is  a  leader  to  whom  certain  peculiar 
social  and  political  conditions  have  given  a  character  dissimilar 
from  the  party  leaders  whom  Europe  knows.  It  is  worth  while 
to  point  out  in  what  the  dissimilarity  consists. 

A  Boss  needs  fewer  showy  gifts  than  a  European  demagogue. 
His  special  theatre  is  neither  the  halls  of  the  legislature  nor 
the  platform,  but  the  committee-room.  A  power  of  rough  and 
ready  repartee,  or  a  turn  for  florid  declamation,  will  help  him; 
but  he  can  dispense  with  both.  What  he  needs  are  the  arts  of 
intrigue  and  that  knowledge  of  men  wliich  teaches  him  when 
to  bully,  when  to  cajole,  whom  to  attract  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
whom  by  appeals  to  party  loyalty.  Nor  are  so-called  "  soci^ 
gifts  "  unimportant.  The  lower  sort  of  city  politicians  con- 
gregate in  clubs  and  bar-rooms ;  and  as  much  of  the  cohesive 
strength  of  the  smaller  party  organizations  arises  from  their 
being  also  social  bodies,  so  also  much  of  the  power  which  liquor 
dealers  exercise  is  due  to  the  fact  that "  heelers  "  and  "  workers  " 
spend  their  evenings  in  drinking  places,  and  that  meetings  for 
political  purposes  are  held  there.  Of  the  1007  primaries  and 
conventions  of  all  parties  held  in  New  York  City  preparatory 
to  the  elections  of  1884,  633  took  place  in  liquor  saloons.  A 
Boss  ought  therefore  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  those  who 
frequent  these  places,  not  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  fond  of  a 
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drink  and  willing  to  stand  one^  jovial  in  manners^  and  ready 
to  oblige  even  a  humble  friend. 

The  aim  of  a  Boss  is  not  so  much  fame  as  power,  and  power 
not  so  much  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  over  persons. 
Patronage  is  what  he  chiefly  seeks,  patronage  understood  in 
the  largest  sense  in  which  it  covers  the  disposal  of  lucrativ.e 
contracts  and  other  modes  of  enrichment  as  well  as  salaried 
places.  The  dependants  who  surround  him  desire  wealth,  or 
at  least  a  livelihood;  his  business  is  to  find  this  for  them,  and 
in  doing  so  he  strengthens  his  own  position.^  It  is  as  the 
bestower  of  riches  that  he  holds  his  position,  like  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  condottieri  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  interest  of  a  Boss  in  political  questions  is  usually  quite 
secondary.  Here  and  there  one  may  be  found  who  is  a  poli- 
tician in  the  European  sense,  who,  whether  sincerely  or  not, 
professes  to  be  interested  in  some  measure  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  But  the  attachment  of  the  ringster  is 
usually  given  wholly  to  the  concrete  party,  that  is  to  the  men 
who  compose  it,  regarded  as  office-holders  or  office-seekers ;  and 
there  is  often  not  even  a  profession  of  zeal  for  any  party  doc- 
trine. As  a  noted  politician  once  happily  observed,  "  There  are 
no  politics  in  politics."  Among  bosses,  therefore,  there  is  little 
warmth  of  party  spirit.  The  typical  boss  regards  the  boss  of 
the  other  party  much  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  regards  counsel 
for  the  defendant.  They  are  professionally  opposed,  but  not 
necessarily  personally  hostile.  Between  bosses  there  need  be 
no  more  enmity  than  results  from  the  fact  that  the  one  has  got 
what  the  other  wishes  to  have.  Accordingly  it  sometimes 
happens  that  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  the  chiefs 
of  opposite  parties  in  cities ;  they  will  even  go  the  length  of 

^  "  A  Boss  is  able  to  procure  positions  for  many  of  his  henchmen  on  horse- 
railroads,  the  elevated  roads,  quarry  works,  etc.  Great  corporations  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  the  attacks  of  demagogues,  and  they  find  it  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  leader  in  each  district  who  controls  the 
▼ote  of  the  assemblyman  and  alderman ;  and  therefore  the  former  is  pretty 
sore  that  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him  on  behalf  of  any  applicant  for 
work  will  receive  most  favourable  consideration.  The  leader  also  is  continually 
helping  his  supporters  out  of  difficulties,  i>ecuniary  and  otherwise :  he  lends 
them  a  dollar  now  and  then,  helps  out,  when  possible,  such  of  their  kinsmen 
as  get  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  gets  a  hold  over  such  of  them  as  have  done 
wrong  and  are  afraid  of  being  exposed,  and  learns  to  mix  bullying  judiciously 
with  the  rendering  of  service."  —  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  Century 
magazine  for  Nov.  1886. 
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making  a  joint  "deal,"  t.e.  of  arranging  for  a  distribution  of 
offices  whereby  some  of  the  friends  of  one  shall  get  places,  the 
residue  being  left  for  the  friends  of  the  other.  A  well-organ- 
ized city  party  has  usually  a  disposable  vote  which  can  be  so 
cast  under  the  directions  of  the  managers  as  to  effect  this,  or 
any  other  desired  result.  The  appearance  of  hostility  must, 
of  course,  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  but  as 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  make  and  keep  these 
private  bargains,  they  are  usually  kept  when  made,  though  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  prove  the  fact. 

The  real  hostility  of  the  Boss  is  not  to  the  opposite  party, 
but  to  other  factions  within  his  own  party.  Often  he  has  a 
rival  leading  some  other  organization,  and  demanding,  in  re- 
spect of  the  votes  which  that  organization  controls,  a  share  of 
the  good  things  going.  The  greatest  cities  can  support  more 
than  one  faction  within  the  same  party;  thus  New  York  had 
long  three  democratic  organizations,  two  of  which  were  power- 
ful and  often  angrily  hostile.  If  neither  can  crush  the  other, 
it  finds  itself  obliged  to  treat,  and  to  consent  to  lose  part  of  the 
spoils  to  its  rival.  Still  more  bitter,  however,  is  the  hatred  of 
Boss  and  Ring  towards  those  members  of  the  party  who  do  not 
desire  and  are  nou  to  be  appeased  by  a  share  of  the  spoils,  but 
who  agitate  for  what  they  call  reform.  They  are  natural  and 
permanent  enemies;  nothing  but  the  extinction  of  the  Boss 
himself  and  of  bossdom  altogether  will  satisfy  them.  They 
are  moreover  the  common  enemies  of  both  parties,  that  is,  of 
bossdom  in  both  parties.  Hence  in  ring-governed  cities  pro- 
fessionals of  both  parties  will  sometimes  unite  against  the 
reformers,  or  will  rather  let  their  opponents  secure  a  place 
than  win  it  for  themselves  by  the  help  of  the  "independent 
vote."  Devotion  to  "party  government,"  as  they  understand 
it,  can  hardly  go  farther. 

This  great  army  of  workers  is  mobilized  for  elections,  the 
methods  of  which  form  a  wide  and  instructive  department  of 
political  science.  Here  I  refer  only  to  their  financial  side,  be- 
cause that  is  intimately  connected  witli  the  Machine.  Elec- 
tions need  money,  in  America  a  great  deal  of  money.  Whence, 
then,  does  the  money  come,  seeing  that  the  politicians  them- 
selves belong  to,  or  emerge  from,  a  needy  class? 

The  revenues  of  a  Ring,  that  is,  their  collective,  or,  as  one 
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may  say,  corporate  reyenues,  ayailable  for  party  purposes,  flow 
from  Eye  sources. 

I.  The  first  is  public  subscriptions.  For  important  elections 
such  as  the  biennial  elections  of  State  officers,  or  perhaps  for 
that  of  the  State  legislature,  a  '^  campaign  fund/'  as  it  is  called, 
is  raised  by  an  appeal  to  wealthy  members  of  the  party.  So 
strong  is  party  feeling  that  many  respond,  even  though  they 
suspect  the  men  who  compose  the  King,  disapprove  its  methods, 
and  have  no  great  liking  for  the  candidates. 

II.  Contributions  are  sometimes  privately  obtained  from 
rich  men  who,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  King, 
may  expect  something  from  its  action.  Contractors,  for  in- 
stance, have  an  interest  in  getting  pieces  of  work  from  the  city 
authorities.  Railroad  men  have  an  interest  in  preventing  State 
legislation  hostile  to  their  lines.  Both,  therefore,  may  be 
willing  to  help  those  who  can  so  eifectively  help  them.  This 
source  of  income  is  only  available  for  important  elections.  Its 
incidental  mischief  in  enabling  wealth  to  control  a  legislature 
through  a  King  is  serious. 

III.  An  exceptionally  audacious  Ring  will  sometimes  make 
a  surreptitious  appropriation  from  the  city  or  (more  rarely) 
from  the  State  treasury  for  the  purposes  not  of  the  city  or  the 
State,  but  of  its  own  election  funds.  It  is  not  thought  pru- 
dent to  bring  such  an  appropriation  ^  into  the  accounts  to  be 
laid  before  the  public ;  in  fact,  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
item  from  appearing,  and  tlie  accounts  liave  to  be  manipulated 
for  that  purpose.  The  justification,  if  any,  of  conduct  not  au- 
thorized by  the  law,  must  be  sought  in  precedent,  in  the  belief 
that  the  other  side  would  do  the  same,  and  in  the  benefits 
which  the  Ring  expects  to  confer  upon  the  city  it  administers. 
It  is  a  method  of  course  available  only  when  Ring  officials 
control  the  public  funds,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  an 
opposition. 

IV.  A  tax  is  levied  upon  the  office-holders  of  the  party, 
varying  from  one  to  four  or  even  five  per  cent  upon  the  amount 
of  their  annual  salaries.     The  aggregate  annual  salaries  of  the 

1  The  practice  of  taking  from  Parliament  a  sum  for  secret  service  money, 
which  TTBs  formerly  often  applied  by  the  government  in  power  for  electioneering 
purposes,  waa  extinguished  in  England  in  1887.  A  sum  is  still  voted  for  foreign 
Herat  service.  In  England,  however,  the  money  was  publicly  voted  each  ses- 
sion, and  though  no  account  was  rendered,  it  was  well  understood  how  it  went. 
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city  officials  in  New  York  City  amounted  in  1888  to  <f  11,000,000 
and  those  of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  Federal  officials, 
who,  if  of  the  same  party,  might  also  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute,^ to  $2,500,000.  An  assessment  at  two  per  cent  on  these 
amounts  would  produce  over  $220,000  and  $50,000  respec- 
tively, quite  a  respectable  sum  for  election  expenses  in  a  sin- 
gle city.*  Even  policemen  in  cities,  even  office  boys  and 
workmen  in  Federal  dockyards,  have  been  assessed  by  their 
party.  As  a  tenant  had  in  the  days  of  feudalism  to  make 
occasional  money  payments  to  his  lord  in  addition  to  the 
military  service  he  rendered,  so  now  the  American  vassal  must 
render  his  aids  in  money  as  well  as  give  knightly  service  at 
the  primaries,  in  the  canvass,  at  the  polls.  His  liabilities 
are  indeed  heavier  than  those  of  the  feudal  tenant,  for  the 
latter  could  relieve  himself  from  duty  in  the  field  by  the  pay- 
ment of  scutage,  while  under  the  Machine  a  money  payment 
never  discharges  from  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
** workers."  Forfeiture  and  the  being  proclaimed  as  "nith- 
ing,"  are,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  discharge  the  duties  by  which  the  vassal 
holds.  Efforts  which  began  with  an  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1877  applying  to  Federal  offices,  have  been 
made  to  prevent  by  administrative  action  and  by  legislation 
the  levying  of  this  tribute  on  officials,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  proved  completely  successful,  for  the  subordinate  fears  to 
offend  his  superiors. 

V.  Another  useful  expedient  might  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  European  monarchies  in  the  sale  of  nominations  and 
occasionally  of  offices  themselves."  A  person  who  seeks  to  be 
nominated  as  candidate  for  one  of  the  more  important  offices, 
such  as  a  judgeship  or  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  or  in  Con- 
gress, is  often  required  to  contribute  to  the  election  fund  a  sura 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  place  lie  seeks,  the  excuse 
given  for  the  practice  being  the  cost  of  elections ;  and  the  same 

*  Federal  officials  would,  as  a  rule,  contribute  only  to  the  fund  for  Federal 
elections ;  but  when  the  contest  covered  both  Federal  and  city  offices  the  funds 
would  be  apt  to  be  blended. 

'  To  make  the  calculation  complete  we  should  have  to  reckon  in  also  the 
(comparatively  few)  State  officials  and  assessments  payable  by  them. 

'  As  judicial  places  were  sold  under  the  old  French  monarchy,  and  commis- 
sions in  the  srmy  in  England  till  1872. 
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principle  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  gift  of  non-elective 
ofi&ces,  the  right  of  appointing  to  which  is  vested  in  some  oflS- 
cial  member  of  a  King  —  e.g,  a  mayor.  The  price  of  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature  is  said  to  run  from  1^500 
up  to  $1000,  and  for  one  of  the  better  judgeships  higher  than 
$5000;  but  this  is  largely  matter  of  conjecture.^  Of  course 
much  less  will  be  given  if  the  prospects  of  carrying  the  elec- 
tion are  doubtful ;  the  prices  quoted  must  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent cases  where  the  large  party  majority  makes  success  certain. 
Naturally,  the  salaries  of  officials  have  to  be  raised  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  bear  this  charge,  so  that  in  the  long  run  it  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  public ;  and  a  recent  eminent  boss  of  New 
York  City  defended,  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  the 
large  salaries  paid  to  aldermen,  on  the  ground  that  "heavy 
demands  were  made  on  them  by  their  party.''  * 

1  "A  judgeship,"  says  Mr.  F.  W.  Whitridge,  "costs  in  New  York  about 
$15,000 ;  the  district  attorneyship  the  same ;  for  a  nomination  to  Congress  the 
price  is  about  $4000,  though  this  is  variable ;  an  aldermanic  nomination  is 
worth  $1500,  and  that  for  the  Assembly  from  $600  to  $1500.  The  amount 
realized  from  these  assessments  cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  but  the  amount 
raised  by  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  the  most  complete  political  organization, 
may  be  fixed  very  nearly  at  $125,000  (£25,000).  This  amount  is  collected  and 
expended  by  a  small  executive  committee  who  keep  no  accounts  and  are 
responsible  only  to  each  other." — Article  **  Assessments,"  in  Amer,  Cyclop, 
of  Political  Science.  In  1887,  the  City  Chamberlain  of  New  York  estimated 
the  average  minimum  assessment  levied  on  a  candidate  for  mayor  at  $20,000, 
for  comptroller  at  $10,000,  for  district  attorney  at  $5000.  However,  in  1887 
the  Democratic  Rings  in  New  York  City  demanded  $25,000  for  the  nomination 
to  the  Comptrollership,  and  $5000  for  that  to  a  State  Seuatorship.  The  salary 
of  the  Comptroller  is  $10,000  for  three  years,  that  of  Senator  $1500  for  two 
years,  i.e.  the  senatorial  candidate  was  expected  to  pay  $2000  more  than  his 
total  salary,  a  fact  suggestive  of  expectations  of  gain  from  some  other  source. 

<  "  Before  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  the  county  clerk  testi- 
fled  that  his  income  was  nearly  $80,000  a  year,  but  with  refreshing  frankness 
admitted  that  his  own  position  was  practically  that  of  a  figure-head,  and  that 
all  the  work  was  done  by  his  deputy  on  a  small  fixed  salary.  As  the  county 
clerk's  term  is  three  years,  he  should  nominally  receive  $240,000,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  two-thirds  of  the  money  probably  goes  to  the  political  organ- 
izations with  which  he  is  connected."  —  Mr.  T.  Roosevelt  in  Century  magazine 
for  Nov.  1886.  A  county  officer  answered  the  same  committee,  when  they  put 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  formal  question  as  to  whether  he  performed  his  public 
duties  faithfully,  that  he  did  so  perform  them  whenever  they  did  not  conflict 
with  his  political  duties  1  meaning  thereby,  as  he  explained,  attending  to  his 
local  organizations,  seeing  politicians,  **  fixing"  primaries,  bailing  out  thoae 
of  his  friends  who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  a  justice  of  peace,  etc. 


CHAPTER  LXrV 

LOCAL  EXTENSION   OF   BIN GS.  AND   BOSSES 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Eing  and  Boss  system 
sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters  prevails  over  the  United 
States  would  be  difficult  even  for  an  American,  because  it 
would  require  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  local  affairs  of  all 
the  States  and  cities.  Much  more,  then,  is  it  difficult  for  a 
European.  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  generally  the 
results  of  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  commending  the  details 
of  the  question  to  some  future  investigator. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rings  and  bosses  are  the  product 
not  of  democracy,  but  of  a  particular  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, acting  under  certain  peculiar  conditions.  They  be- 
long to  democratic  government,  as  the  old  logicians  would  say, 
not  simpliciter  but  secundum  quid :  they  are  not  of  its  essence, 
but  are  merely  separable  accidents.  We  have  seen  that  these 
conditions  are  — 

The  existence  of  a  Spoils  System  (=  paid  offices  given  and 

taken  away  for  party  reasons). 
Opportunities  for  illicit  gains  arising  out  of  the  possession 

of  office. 
The  presence  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 
The   insufficient  participation  in    politics    of    the   "good 

citizens." 

If  these  be  the  true  causes  or  conditions  producing  the  phe- 
nomenon, we  may  expect  to  find  it  most  fully  developed  in  the 
places  where  the  conditions  exist  in  fullest  measure,  less  so 
where  they  are  more  limited,  absent  where  they  do  not  exist. 

A  short  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  such  is  the 
case. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  Spoils  System  is  a  constant,  ex- 
isting everywhere,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  concomitant  variations.  That  system 
does  no  doubt  prevail  over  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  it 
is  not  eTer3rwhere  an  equally  potent  factor,  for  in  some  cities 
the  ofiSces  are  much  better  paid  than  in  others,  and  the  reve- 
nues which  their  occupants  control  are  larger.  In  some  small 
communities  the  offices,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  paid  at  all.^ 
Hence  this  factor  varies  scarcely  less  than  the  others. 

We  may  therefore  say  with  truth  that  all  of  the  four  condi- 
tions above  named  are  most  fully  present  in  great  cities. 
Some  of  the  offices  are  highly  paid;  many  give  facilities  for 
lucrative  jobbing;  and  the  unpaid  officers  are  sometimes  the 
most  apt  to  abuse  these  facilities.  The  voters  are  so  numerous 
that  a  strong  and  active  organization  is  needed  to  drill  them ; 
the  majority  so  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  led.  The  best  citizens 
are  engrossed  in  business  and  cannot  give  to  political  work  the 
continuous  attention  it  demands.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  In  these 
cities  Bing-and-bossdom  has  attained  its  amplest  growth,  over- 
shadowing the  whole  field  of  politics. 

Of  the  first  two  of  these  I  need  not  speak  in  detail  here, 
proposing  to  describe  their  phenomena  in  later  chapters. 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  are  little  if  at  all 
better.  I  subjoin  some  remarks  bearing  on  five  other  cities, 
with  which  I  was  (in  1887)  favoured  by  leading  citizens  resi- 
dent therein,  in  reply  to  interrogatories  which  I  addressed  to 
them.  Knowing  how  apt  a  stranger  is  to  imagine  a  greater 
uniformity  than  exists,  I  am  anxious  to  enable  the  reader  to 
miderstand  to  what  extent  the  description  I  have  given  is  gen- 
erally true,  and  with  what  local  diversities  its  general  truth  is 
compatible. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio),  population  in  1890,  296,908  — 

"  Our  Ring  is  in  a  less  formal  shape  than  is  sometimes  seen,  but  dis- 
honest men  of  both  parties  do  in  fact  combine  for  common  profits  at  the 
pablic  expense.  As  regards  a  Boss,  there  is  at  this  moment  an  interreg- 
num, but  some  ambitious  men  are  observed  to  be  malting  progress 
towards  that  dignity.    Rings  are  both  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  pccu- 

1  For  imtjuioe,  the  "  selectmen  "  of  a  New  England  Town  are  not  paid. 
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lation.  They  are  the  result  of  the  general  law  of  combination  to  further 
the  interest  of  the  combiners. 

**  Where  a  King  exists  it  can  always  exclude  from  office  a  good  citizen 
known  to  be  hostile  to  it.  But  a  good  easy  man  who  will  not  fight  and 
will  make  a  reputable  figure-head  may  be  an  excellent  investment. 

**The  large  cities  are  the  gi*eat  sufferers  from  the  Spoils  System,  be- 
cause in  them  power  gives  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit  and  pecula- 
tion. In  them  also  it  is  easy  to  make  a  more  or  less  open  combination 
of  keepers  of  tippling  shops  and  the  *  bummers,'  etc.,  who  congregate  in 
them.  Here,  too,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  class  of  vagabonds  who  will 
profess  devotion  to  the  party  or  the  man  who  will  pay  them,  and  who 
combine  to  levy  blackmail  upon  every  candidate,  and  in  turn  are  ready 
to  stuff  ballot-boxes,  to  buy  votes,  to  *  repeat,*  etc.    These  scoundrels 

*  live  by  politics '  in  their  way,  and  force  their  services  upon  more  promi- 
nent men,  till  there  comes  to  be  a  sort  of  *  solidarity  *  in  which  men  of 
national  reputation  find  themselves  morally  compromised  by  being 
obliged  to  recognize  this  sort  of  fraternity,  and  directly  or  indirectly  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for  the  methods  of  these  *  henchmen  *  and 
followers.  They  dare  not  break  with  this  class  because  its  enmity  would 
defeat  their  ambitions,  and  the  more  unscrupulous  of  them  make  fullest 
use  of  the  co-operation,  only  rendering  a  little  homage  to  decency  by 
seeking  to  do  it  through  intermediates,  so  as  not  too  disgustingly  to  dirty 
their  own  hands. 

**In  such  a  condition  of  things  the  cities  become  the  prey  of  the 

*  criminal  class  *  in  politics,  in  order  to  ensure  the  discipline  and  organ- 
ization in  State  and  national  politics  which  are  necessary  to  the  distin- 
guished leaders  for  success.  As  a  result  it  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  every  considerable  city  has  its  rings  and  its  actual  or  would-be  bosses. 
There  are  occasional  *  revolutions  of  the  palace  *  in  which  bosses  are 
deposed,  or  'choked  off,'  because  they  are  growing  too  fat  on  the  sx>oils, 
and  there  is  no  such  permanence  of  tenure  as  to  enable  the  uninitiated 
always  to  tell  what  boss  or  what  ring  is  in  power.  They  do  not  publish 
an  Almanack  de  Gotha^  but  we  feel  and  know  that  the  process  of  plunder 
continues.  A  man  of  genius  in  this  way,  like  a  Tweed  or  a  Kelly,  comes 
occasionally  to  the  front,  but  even  in  the  absence  of  a  ruler  of  this  sort 
the  ward  politicians  can  always  tell  where  the  decisive  influences  reside. 

**  The  size  of  the  city  in  which  the  system  reaches  full  bloom  depends 
upon  its  business  and  general  character.  Small  towns  with  a  proportion- 
ately large  manufacturing  population  are  better  fields  for  rings  than  more 
homogeneous  communities  built  up  as  centres  of  mercantile  trade.  The 
tendency  however  is  to  organize  an  official  body  of  '  workers '  in  even  the 
smallest  community  ;  and  the  selfishness  of  man  naturally  leads  to 
the  doctrine  that  those  who  do  the  work  shall  live  by  it  Thus,  from  the 
profits  of  *  rotation  in  office '  and  the  exercise  of  intrigue  and  trick  to  get 
the  place  of  the  present  incumbent,  there  is  the  facilis  descensus  to  re- 
garding the  profits  of  peculation  and  the  plunder  of  the  public  as  a  legiti- 
mate corrective  for  the  too  slow  accumulation  from  legal  pay.  Certain 
salaries  and  fees  in  local  offices  are  notoriously  kept  high,  so  that  the 
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incumbent  may  freely  *  bleed  *  for  party  use,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
for  the  use  of  party  *•  bummers.*  Thus  we  have  had  clerks  of  courts  and 
sherifte  getting  many  times  as  much  pay  as  the  judges  on  the  bench,  etc. 
From  this,  jobbing  in  contracts,  bribery,  and  unblushing  stealing  are 
reached  by  such  easy  steps  that  perhaps  the  local  politician  is  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  progress  in  his  moral  education.'* 

St.  Louis  (Missouri),  population  in  1890,  461,770  — 

**  There  are  always  Rings  in  both  parties  more  or  less  active  according 
to  circumstances. 

**Two  or  perhaps  three  men  are  the  recognized  Bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  (which  is  in  the  majority),  one  man  of  the  Republican. 

**  The  Rings  are  the  cause  of  both  peculation  and  jobbery,  although 
St.  Louis  has  had  no  *•  big  steal.' 

**  A  good  citizen  seeking  office  would  be  excluded  by  the  action  of  the 
Rings  in  our  large  cities,  except  in  times  of  excitement,  when  good  people 
are  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty."  ^ 

Louisville  (Kentucky),  population  in  1890,  161,129  — 

*'It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  regular  Ring  in  LouisTllle. 
There  are  corrupt  combinations,  but  they  are  continually  shifting.  The 
higher  places  in  these  combinations  are  occupied  by  Democrats,  these 
being  the  ruling  party,  but  they  always  contain  some  Republicans. 

**  The  only  Boss  there  is  in  Louisville  to-day  is  the  Louisville  Gas 
Company.  It  works  mainly  through  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  is  easier 
to  bribe  the  *  Republican  *  negroes  into  the  support  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates than  white  Democrats  to  support  Republicans. 

**  There  is  very  little  peculation  in  Kentucky  now — no  great  disclosure 
for  over  five  years ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  jobbery. 

**The  effect  of  the  combinations  is  of  course  towards  excluding  good 
and  capable  men  from  office  and  to  make  room  for  mere  favourites  and 
local  politicians.**  ^ 

Minneapolis  (Minnesota),  population  in  1890, 164,738  (?)  — 

**  There  has  been  for  several  years  past  a  very  disreputable  Ring, 
which  has  come  into  power  by  capturing  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic 
party,  through  (1)  diligent  work  in  the  ward  caucuses  ;  (2)  by  its  active 
alliance  with  the  liquor  dealers,  gamblers,  and  so  forth,  and  the  support 
of  *lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  regardless  of  national  political  prefer- 
ences; (3)  by  a  skilful  and  plausible  championship  of  Mabor*  and  a 
capture  of  the  labor  vote. 

**  The  Boss  of  this  gang  is  thoroughly  disliked  and  distrusted  by  the 
responsible  and  reputable  element  of  his  party  in  Minnesota,  but  they 

1  My  correspondent  writes  in  1892  that  the  above  remarks  are  stiU  equally 
applicable.    Both  parties  remain  under  a  despotic  Ring  rule. 

^  The  condition  of  Louisville  was  substantially  the  same  in  1893. 
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tolerate  him  on  account  of  hia  popularity  and  because  they  cannot  break 
him  down.  He  has  operated  chiefly  through  control  of  the  police  system. 
Instead  of  suppressing  gambling  houses,  for  example,  he  has  allowed 
several  of  them  to  run  under  police  protection,  himself  sharing  in  their 
large  gains.  Until  recently  the  liquor  saloon  licenses  have  been  $600 
(£100)  a  year.  He  and  the  heads  of  the  police  department  have  allowed 
a  number  of  places  to  retail  liquor  somewhat  secretly  outside  the  police 
patrol  limits,  within  which  we  restrict  the  liquor  traffic  and  from  these 
illicit  publicans  the  Ring  has  collected  large  sums  of  money. 

**The  King  has  seemed  to  control  the  majority  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, but  the  system  of  direct  taxation  and  of  checking  expenditure  is  so 
open,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  and  public  so  constant,  that  there  has 
been  little  opportunity  for  actual  plunder.  In  the  awarding  of  contracts 
there  is  sometimes  a  savour  of  jobbery,  and  several  of  the  councilmen 
are  not  above  taking  bribes.  But  they  have  been  able  to  do  compara- 
tively little  mischief ;  in  fact,  nothing  outrageous  has  occurred  outside  of 
the  police  department.  The  King  has  lately  obtained  control  of  the 
(elective)  Park  Board,  and  some  disreputable  jobs  have  resulted.  So  there 
have  been  malpractices  in  the  department  of  health  and  hospitals,  in  the 
management  of  the  water  system  and  in  the  giving  away  of  a  street  rail- 
way franchise.  But  we  are  not  a  badly-plundered  city  by  any  means ; 
and  we  have  just  succeeded  in  taking  the  control  of  the  police  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  King  officials  and  vested  it  in  a  Metropolitan  Police  Boards 
with  excellent  results.  Two  of  the  Ring  are  now  under  indictment  of  the 
county  grand  jury  for  malpractices  in  office.^' 

St.  Paul  (Minnesota),  population  in  1890,  133,166  (?)— 

*•  There  is  no  regular  King  in  St.  Paul.  It  has  for  many  years  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  clique  of  municipal  Democratic  politicians,  who  are  fairly 
good  citizens,  and  have  committed  no  very  outrageous  depredations.  The 
city  is  run  upon  a  narrow  partisan  plan,  but  in  its  main  policies  and 
expenditures  the  views  of  leading  citizens  as  formulated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  almost  invariably  prevail. 

**  The  Rings  of  Western  cities  (adds  my  informant)  are  not  deliber- 
ately organized  for  plunder  or  jobbery.  They  grow  out  of  our  party  poli- 
tics. Certain  of  the  worst  elements  of  a  party  find  that  their  superior 
diligence  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  precinct  and  ward  caucuses  put 
them  in  control  of  the  local  machinery  of  their  party  organization.  The 
success  of  their  party  gives  them  control  of  municipal  affairs.  They  are 
generally  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  successful  trade  or  professional 
life,  and  make  city  politics  their  business.  'I'hey  soon  find  it  profitable 
to  engage  in  various  small  schemes  and  jobs  for  profit,  but  do  not  usually 
perpetrate  anything  very  bold  or  bad.'' 

I  have  taken  the  two  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
because  they  illustrate  the  differences  which  one  often  finds 
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between  places  whose  population  and  other  conditions  seem 
very  similar.  The  centres  of  these  two  cities  are  only  ten 
miles  apart;  their  suburbs  are  already  beginning  to  touch. 
Minneapolis  is  younger,  and  has  grown  far  more  rapidly,  and 
the  manufacturing  element  in  its  population  is  lai'ger.  But  in 
most  respects  it  resembles  its  elder  sister  —  they  are  extremely 
jealous  of  one  another  —  so  closely  that  an  Old  World  observer 
who  has  not  realized  the  swiftness  with  which  phenomena  come 
and  go  in  the  West  is  surprised  to  find  the  political  maladies 
of  the  one  so  much  graver  than  those  of  the  other. 

So  stood  things  in  1887.  In  1893  they  had  changed  for  the 
better  in  both  cities.  The  Boss  of  Minneapolis  had  vanished, 
and  the  party  opposed  to  that  he  had  adorned  was  in  power. 
The  municipal  administration,  if  not  free  from  reproach,  was 
comparatively  free  from  scandals.  St.  Paul  showed  a  marked 
improvement.  A  mayor  had  been  elected  on  a  "reform 
ticket,''  and  the  municipal  clique  formerly  dominant  had  been 
broken  up.  But  no  one  could  feel  sure  that  these  gains  would 
be  preserved.  Six  years  hence  both  cities  may  have  relapsed, 
or  the  contrast  that  1887  showed  between  them  may  have 
reappeared.*  The  great  city  of  San  Francisco,  capital  of 
the  "Pacific  slope,"  with  a  population  of  300,000  people, 
was  for  years  ruled  by  a  boss  who,  through  an  energetic 
lieutenant,  commanded  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city, 
and  used  its  350  paid  employes  as  a  sort  of  praetorian  guard. 
He  controlled  the  city  elections,  dominated  the  officials,  was 
a  power  in  State  politics,  tampered  with  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  At  last  steps  were  taken  to  have  him 
and  his  grand  vizir  indicted  for  peculation,  whereupon  they 
both  fled  to  Canada,  and  the  city  escaped  the  yoke.  But  the 
conditions  which  produced  bossdom  remaining,  other  and 
scarcely  less  audacious  bosses  soon  arose,  and  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  information  I  have  been  able  to  secure, 
the  too  heedless  taxpayers  are  being  plundered  in  the  old 
fashion. 

In  cities  of  the  second  rank  (say  from  ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants)  some  of  the  same  mischiefs 

1 1  have  just  been  informed  (May,  1894)  that  the  "  reform  *'  party  has  been 
defeated  at  the  last  election  in  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  relapse  con- 
templated in  the  text  will  now  follow. 
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exist,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  opportunities  for  jobbing 
are  limited.  The  offices  are  moderately  paid.  The  popula- 
tionof  new  immigrants,  politically  incompetent,  and  therefore 
easily  pervertible,  bears  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  native  Ameri- 
cans. The  men  most  prominent  by  their  wealth  or  capacity 
are  more  likely  to  be  known  to  the  mass  of  the  voters,  and 
may  have  more  leisure  to  join  in  local  politics.  Hence, 
although  we  find  rings  in  many  of  these  cities,  they  are  less 
powerful,  less  audacious,  less  corrupt.  There  are,  of  course, 
differences  between  one  city  and  another,  differences  some- 
times explicable  by  its  history  and  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. A  very  high  authority  writes  me  from  Michigan,  a 
State  above  the  average  — 

**  I  have  beard  no  charge  of  the  reign  of  Bosses  or  Rings  for  the  *  pur- 
poses of  peculation  *  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Michigan  or  Indiana, 
or  indeed  in  more  than  a  few  of  our  cities  generally,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  are  the  large  cities.  In  certain  cases  rings  or  bosses  have  man- 
aged political  campaigns  for  partisan  purposes,  and  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent,  say  in  Detroit  (population  in  1890,  206,876),  that  good  citizens 
have  been  excluded  from  office  or  have  declined  to  run.  But  robbery 
was  not  the  aim  of  the  rings.  In  not  a  few  of  our  cities  the  liquor-saloon 
keepers  have  combined  to  ^  run  politics  *  so  as  to  gain  control  and  secure 
a  municipal  management  friendly  to  them.  That  is  in  part  the  explana- 
tion of  the  great  uprising  of  the  Prohibition  party.** 

The  cities  of  New  York  State  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
those  of  New  England  or  the  West.  Albany  (a  place  of 
95,000  people)  has  long  groaned  under  its  bosses,  but  as  the 
seat  of  the  New  York  legislature  it  is  a  focus  of  intrigue. 
Buffalo  (with  255,000)  has  a  large  Irish  and  Grerman  popula- 
tion. Rochester  and  Troy  are  ruled  by  local  cliques;  the 
latter  is  full  of  fellows  who  go  to  serve  as  "  repeaters  "  at 
Albany  elections.  Syracuse  (88,000)  is  smaller  and  better 
than  Rochester,  but  has  of  late  years  shown  some  serious 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  Cleveland  is  a  larger  place 
than  any  of  these,  but  having,  like  the  rest  of  Northern 
Ohio,  a  better  quality  of  population,  its  rings  have  never 
carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  nor  stolen  public  money. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Milwaukee  and  of  such  New  England 
cities  as  Providence,  Augusta,  Hartford,  Worcester,  Lowell. 
The  system  more  or  less  exists  in  all  these,  but  the  bosses 
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have  not  ventured  to  exclude  respectable  outsiders  from  office, 
nor  have  they  robbed  the  city,  debauched  the  legislature,  re- 
tained their  power  by  election  frauds  after  the  manner  of  their 
great  models  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  And  this  seems 
to  hold  true  also  of  the  Western  and  Southern  cities  of  moder- 
ate size.  A  seaside  suburb  of  one  great  Eastern  city  lately 
produced  a  singularly  audacious  boss,  who  combined  that 
position  with  those  of  head  of  the  police  and  superintendent 
of  the  principal  Sunday  school.  He  had  tampered  freely  with 
the  election  returns,  giving  his  support  sometimes  to  one 
party,  sometimes  to  another,  and  had  apparently  been  able  to 
"  turn  over  "  the  vote  of  the  place  at  his  pleasure.  A  rising 
of  the  "  good  citizens  "  has  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
conviction  and  imprisonment  for  election  offences. 
As  regards  Ohio  a  judicious  authority  says  — 

**  Rings  are  much  less  likely  to  exist  in  the  smaller  cities,  though  a 
population  of  30,000  or  40,000  may  occasionally  support  them.  We  should 
hardly  find  them  in  a  city  below  10,000 :  any  corruption  there  would  be 
occasional,  not  systematic.** 

« 

From  Missouri  I  am  informed  that  — 

*^  We  have  few  or  no  Rings  in  cities  imder  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
smaller  cities  are  not  favourable  to  such  kinds  of  control.  Men  know 
one  another  too  well.  There  is  no  large  floating  irresponsible  foUowing 
as  in  large  cities.** 

A  similar  answer  from  Kentucky  adds  that  Kings  have  never- 
theless been  heard  of  in  cities  so  small  as  Lexington  (22,000 
inhabitants)  and  Frankfort  (8500). 

In  quite  small  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  —  in  fact, 
wherever  there  is  not  a  municipality,  but  government  is  either 
by  a  town  meeting  and  selectmen  or  by  township  or  county 
officials  —  the  dangerous  conditions  are  reduced  to  their  mini- 
mum. The  new  immigrants  are  not  generally  planted  in  large 
masses  but  scattered  among  the  native  population,  whose  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  they  soon  acquire.  The  Germans  and 
Scandinavians  who  settle  in  the  country  districts  have  been 
among  the  best  of  their  race,  and  form  a  valuable  element. 
The  country  voter,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is  exposed  to 
fewer  temptations  than  his  brother  of  the  city,  and  is  less  easy 
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either  to  lead  or  to  drive.  He  is  parsimonious,  and  pays  his 
county  or  town  officials  on  a  niggardly  scale.  A  boss  has 
therefore  no  occupation  in  such  a  place.  His  talents  would  be 
wasted.  If  a  ring  exists  in  a  small  city  it  is  little  more  than 
a  clique  of  local  lawyers  who  combine  to  get  hold  of  the  local 
offices,  each  in  his  tiirn,  and  to  secure  a  seat  for  one  of  them- 
selves in  the  State  legislature,  where  there  may  be  pickings  to 
be  had.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  such  a  clique, 
which  one  may  find  all  the  world  over,  and  a  true  King :  but 
by  whichever  name  we  call  the  weed,  it  does  little  harm  to  the 
crop.  Here  and  there,  however,  one  meets  with  a  genuine  Boss 
even  in  these  seats  of  rural  innocence.  I  know  a  New  England 
Town,  with  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  people,  which 
has  long  been  ruled  by  such  a  local  wirepuller.  I  do  not  think 
he  steals.  But  he  has  gathered  a  party  of  voters  round  him, 
by  whose  help  he  carries  the  offices,  and  gets  a  chance  of  per- 
petrating jobs  which  enrich  himself  and  supply  work  for  his 
supporters.  The  circumstances,  however,  are  exceptional. 
Within  the  taxing  area  of  the  Town  there  lie  many  villas  of 
wealthy  merchants,  who  do  business  in  a  neighbouring  city, 
but  are  taxed  on  their  summer  residences  here.  Hence  the 
funds  which  this  Town  has  to  deal  with  are  much  larger  than 
would  be  the  case  in  most  towns  of  its'  size,  while  many  of  the 
rich  tax- payers  are  not  citizens  here,  but  vote  in  the  city  where 
they  live  during  the  winter.*  Hence  they  cannot  go  to  the 
town  meeting  to  beard  the  boss,  but  must  grin  and  pay  while 
they  watch  his  gambols. 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  places  and  the  smaller  cities 
are  not  ring-ridden.  There  is  a  tendency  everywhere  for  the 
local  party  organizations  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
perhaps  of  one  man.  But  this  happens  not  so  much  from  an 
intent  to  exclude  others  and  misuse  power,  as  because  the  work 
is  left  to  those  who  have  some  sort  of  interest  in  doing  it,  that, 
namely,  of  being  themselves  nominated  to  an  office.  Such 
persons  are  seldom  professional  office-seekers,  but  lawyers, 
farmers,  or  store-keepers,  who  are  glad  to  add  something  to 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  United  States,  though  a  man  may  pay 
taxes  on  his  real  estate  in  any  number  of  States  or  counties  or  cities,  he  can 
vote,  even  in  purely  local  elections  or  on  purely  local  matters,  in  one  place 
only  —  that  in  which  he  is  held  to  reside. 
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theii  incoine,  and  have  tlie  importance,  not  so  contemptible  in 
&  Tillage,  of  Bitting  in  tlie  State  legislature.  Nor  does  much 
harm  result.  The  administration  is  fairly  good^  the  taz-payers 
are  not  robbed.  If  a  leading  citizen,  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  managing  circle,  wishes  to  get  a  nomination,  he  will  prob- 
ably succeed;  in  fact,  no  one  will  care  to  exclude  him.  In 
many  places  there  is  a  non-party  "citizens'  committee  "  which 
takes  things  out  of  the  bands  of  the  two  organizations  by 
running  aa  candidates  respectable  men  irrespective  of  party. 
Such  candidates  geuorally  succeed  if  the  local  party  managers 
have  offended  public  sentiment  by  bad  nominations.  In  short, 
the  materials  for  real  ring  government  do  not  esist,  and  its 
methods  are  inapplicable,  outside  the  large  cities.  No  one 
needs  to  fear  it,  or  does  fear  it. 

What  has  been  said  refers  chiefly  to  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  The  circumstances  of  the  South  are  dif- 
ferent, but  they  illustrate  equally  well  the  general  laws  of  ring 
growth.  In  the  Southern  cities  there  is  scarcely  any  population 
of  European  immigrants.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  negroes 
and  "poor  whites."  The  negroes  are  ignorant,  and  would  be 
dangerously  plastic  material  in  the  bands  of  unscrupulous 
wirepullers,  as  was  amply  shown  after  the  Civil  War.  But 
they  have  hitherto  mostly  belonged  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  Democratic  party  has  so  completely  regained  its 
ascendency  that  the  bosses  who  controlled  the  negro  vote  can 
do  nothing.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  the  men  of  ability  and 
standing  have  interested  themselves  in  politics  so  far  as  to 
dictate  the  lines  of  party  action.  Their  position  when  self- 
government  was  restored  and  the  carpet-baggers  had  to  be 
overthrown  forced  them  to  exertions.  Sometimes  they  use  or 
tolerate  a  ring,  but  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  do  serious  mischief, 
and  it  is  usually  glad  to  nominate  one  of  them,  or  any  one 
whom  they  recommend.  Tlie  old  traditions  of  social  leadership 
survive  better  in  the  South  than  in  tlie  North,  so  that  the 
poorer  part  of  the  white  population  is  more  apt  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  eminent  local  citizens  and  to  place  them  at  its 
head  when  they  will  accept  the  position.  Moreover,  the  South 
is  a  comparatively  poor  country.  Less  is  to  be  gained  from 
office  (including  membership  of  a  legislature),  either  in  the 
way   of  salary   or   indirectly   tlirough  jobbing  contracts  or 
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influencing  legislation.  The  prizes  in  the  profession  of  politics 
being  fewer,  the  profession  is  not  prosecuted  with  the  same 
earnestness  and  perfection  of  organization.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cities  where  conditions  similar  to  those  of  large 
Northern  cities  reappear,  and  there  Ring-and-bossdom  reap- 
pears also.  New  Orleans  is  the  best  example,  and  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  where  there  never  was  a  plantation  aristocracy  like 
that  of  the  Slave  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  rings  are  pretty 
numerous,  though,  as  the  cities  are  small  and  seldom  rich, 
their  exploits  attract  little  attention. 


CHAPTER  LXV 


Ah  illuBtration  of  the  familiar  dictum  regarding  the  visdom 
with  which  the  world  is  governed  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  changes  are  often  those  introduced  with  the  least 
notion  of  their  consequence,  and  the  most  fatal  those  which 
encounter  least  resistance.  So  the  system  of  removals  from 
Federal  office  which  began  some  sixty-five  years  ago,  though 
disapproved  of  by  several  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
time,  including  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  excited  compara- 
tively little  attention  in  the  country,  nor  did  its  advocates 
foresee  a  tithe  of  its  far-reaching  results. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  right  of  appointing  to  Federal 
offices  in  the  President,  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important,  and  permitting  Congress  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  It  was  assumed 
that  this  clause  gave  officials  a  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  —  i.e.  that  he  had  the  legal  right  of  removing  them 
without  cause  assigned.  But  tlie  earlier  Presidents  considered 
the  tenure  as  being  practically  for  life  or  during  good  behav- 
iour, and  did  not  remove,  except  for  some  solid  reason,  persons 
appointed  by  their  predecessors.  Washington  in  his  eight 
years  displaced  only  nine  persons,  and  all  for  cause,  John 
Adams  nine  in  four  years,  and  those  not  on  political  grounds. 
Jefferson  in  his  eight  years  removed  thirty-nine,  but  many  of 
these  were  persons  whom  Adams  had  unfairly  put  in  just  before 
quitting  office ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed  (1808-28) 
there  were  but  sixteen  removals.  In  1820,  however,  a  bill  was 
run  through  Congress  with  hardly  any  discussion,  fixing  four 
years  aa  the  term  for  a  large  number  of  the  more  important 
ofliees,  and  making  those  terms  expire  shortly  after  the  inau- 
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guration  of  a  President.  This  was  ominoiis  of  evil,  and  called 
forth  the  strong  displeasure  of  both  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
The  President,  however,  and  his  heads  of  departments  did  not 
remove,  so  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour  generally  remained. 
But  a  new  era  began  with  the  hot  and  heady  Jackson,  who 
reached  the  presidential  chair  in  1829.  He  was  a  rough 
Western,  a  man  of  the  people,  borne  into  power  by  a  popular 
movement,  incensed  against  all  who  were  connected  with  his 
predecessor,  a  warm  friend  and  a  bitter  enemy,  anxious  to 
repay  services  rendered  to  himself.  Penetrated  by  extreme 
theories  of  equality,  he  proclaimed  in  his  Message  that  rotation 
in  office  was  a  principle  in  the  Republican  creed,  and  obeyed 
both  his  doctrine  and  his  passions  by  displacing  live  hundred 
post-masters  in  his  first  year,  and  appointing  partisans  in  their 
room.  The  plan  of  using  office  as  a  mere  engine  in  partisan 
warfare  had  already  been  tried  in  New  York,  where  the  stress 
of  party  contests  had  led  to  an  early  development  of  many 
devices  in  party  organization ;  and  it  was  a  New  York  adherent 
of  Jackson,  Marcy,  who,  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1832,  con- 
densed the  new  doctrine  in  a  phrase  that  has  become  famous 
—  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  ^ 

From  1828  to  a  few  years  ago  the  rule  with  both  parties  has 
been  that  on  a  change  of  President  nearly  all  Federal  offices, 
from  the  legations  to  European  Courts  down  to  village  post- 
masterships,  are  deemed  to  be  vacant.  The  present  holders 
may  of  course  be  continued  or  reappointed  (if  their  term  has 
expired) ;  and  if  the  new  President  belongs  to  the  same  party 
as  his  predecessor,  many  of  them  will  bej  but  they  are  not 
held  to  have  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  claim.  The  choice  of  the 
President  or  departmental  head  has  been  absolutely  free,  no 
qualifications,  except  the  citizenship  of  the  nominee,  being 
required,  nor  any  check  imposed  on  him,  except  that  the 
Senate's  consent  is  needed  to  the  more  important  posts.* 

1  Before  1820  Governor  Clinton  complained  '*  of  an  organized  and  disci- 
plined corpB  of  Federal  officials  interfering  ii^  St-ate  elections."  Marcy's 
speech  was  a  defence  of  the  system  of  partisan  removals  and  short  terms 
from  the  example  of  his  own  State.  "  They  [the  New  York  politicians]  when 
contending  for  victory  avow  the  intention  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  They 
see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoiU  of  the 
enemy." 

*  See  on  this  subject,  Chapter  V.  in  Vol.  I. 

The  Act  of  1820  as  extended  by  subsequent  legislation  now  coyers  about 
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The  wftQt  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
ministers  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  places  at  a  distance, 
obliged  them  to  seek  information  and  advioe  from  those  who, 
belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  could  give  it.  It  was  natural 
for  the  senators  from  a  State  or  the  representative  in  Congress 
from  a  district  within  which  a,  vacant  office  lay,  to  recommend 
to  the  President  candidates  for  it,  natural  for  the  President  or 
bis  ministers  to  be  guided  by  this  recommendation,  of  course, 
in  both  cases,  only  when  they  belonged  to  the  same  party  as  the 
President.  Thus  the  executive  became  accustomed  to  admit 
the  rights  which  the  politicians  claimed,  and  suffered  its 
patronage  to  be  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  rewarding  local 
party  service  and  cosoiliating  local  party  support.  Kow  and 
then  a  President,  or  a  strong  Minister  controlling  the  Presi- 
dent, has  proved  restive;  yet  the  usage  continues,  being 
grounded  on  the  natural  wish  of  the  executive  to  have  the 
good-will  and  help  of  the  senators  in  getting  treaties  and 
appointments  confirmed,  and  on  the  feeling  that  the  party  in 
every  district  must  be  strengthened  by  a  distribution  of  good 
things,  in  the  way  which  the  local  leader  thinks  most  service- 
able. The  essential  features  of  the  system  are,  that  a  place  in 
the  public  service  ia  held  at  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the 
appointing  authority;  that  it  is  invariably  bestowed  from 
party  motives  on  a  party  man,  as  a  reward  for  party  services 
(whether  of  the  appointee  or  of  some  one  who  pushes  him); 
that  DO  man  expects  to  hold  it  any  longer  than  his  party  holds 
power;  and  that  this  gives  him  the  strongest  personal  reasons 
for  fighting  in  the  party  ranks.  Thus  the  conception  of  office 
among  politicians  came  to  be  not  the  ideal  one,  of  its  involving 
a  duty  to  the  community,  nor  the  "  practical "  one,  of  its  being 
a  snug  berth  in  which  a  man  may  live  if  he  does  not  positively 
neglect  his  work,  but  the  perverted  one,  of  its  being  a  salary 
paid  in  respect  of  party  services,  past,  present,  and  future. 

The  politicians,  however,  could  hardly  have  riveted  this 
system  on  the  country  but  for  certain  notions  which  had  bo- 
come  current  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  "Rotation  in 
office"  was,  and  indeed  by  most  men  still  is,  held  to  be  con- 

lOOOoffiou.  It<  mlrcblet,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  legal  vaostlng  o( 
thMe  posU,  but  hu  lain  larKel;  tiao  In  MUbllihlng  •  ooitoin  kpplyliiBto  k 
fir  larger  nombaT  ot  minor  plkcet. 
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formable  to  the  genius  of  a  democracy.  It  gives  every  man 
an  equal  chance  of  power  and  salary,  resembling  herein  the 
Athenian  and  Florentine  system  of  choosing  officers  by  lot. 
It  is  supposed  to  stimulate  men  to  exertion,  to  foster  a  lauda- 
ble ambition  to  serve  the  country  or  the  neighbourhood,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  an  official  caste,  with  its  habits  of  rou- 
tine, its  stiffness,  its  arrogance.  It  recognizes  that  equality 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  American  mind,  bidding  an  official 
remember  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master,  like  the  bureaucrats  of  Europe.  It  forbids  him  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  right  to  be  where  he  is,  any  ground  for 
expecting  to  stay  there.  It  ministers  in  an  odd  kind  of  way 
to  that  fondness  for  novelty  and  change  in  persons  and  sur- 
roundings which  is  natural  in  the  constantly-moving  commu- 
nities of  the  West.  The  habit  which  grew  up  of  electing  State 
and  city  officers  for  short  terms  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
If  those  whom  the  people  itself  chose  were  to  hold  office  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  why  should  those  who  were  appointed  by 
Federal  authority  have  a  more  stable  tenure?  And  the  use  of 
patronage  for  political  pui'poses  was  further  justified  by  the 
example  of  England,  whose  government  was  believed  by  the 
Americans  of  fifty  years  ago  to  be  worked,  as  in  last  century 
it  largely  was  worked,  by  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  function  of  distributing  places  to  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  honours  (such  as  orders  of  knight- 
hood and  steps  in  the  peerage)  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  the  relatives  of  both.* 

Another  and  a  potent  reason  why  the  rotation  plan  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  will  do  well  enough 
any  work  you  set  him  to,  a  belief  happily  expressed  by  their 
old  enemy  King  George  the  Third  when  he  said  that  "  every 
man  is  good  enough  for  any  place  he  can  get."  In  America 
a  smart  man  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  he 
turns  his  hand  to,  and  the  fact  that  a  man  lias  worked  him- 
self into  a  place  is  some  evidence  of  his  smartness.  He  is  a 
"practical  man."     This  is  at  bottom  George  the  Third's  idea; 

^  Now  of  course  the  tables  have  been  turned,  and  the  examples  of  the 
practically  irremovable  English  civil  service  and  of  the  competitive  entrance 
examinations  in  England  are  cited  against  the  American  system. 
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if  you  are  clever  enough  to  make  people  give  you  a  place,  you 
are  clever  enough  to  discharge  its  duties,  or  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  discharging  them.  It  may  be  added 
that  most  of  these  Federal  places,  and  those  which  come  most 
before  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  require  little  special 
fitness.  Any  careful  and  honest  man  does  fairly  well  for  a 
tide-waiter  or  a  lighthouse  keeper.  Able  and  active  men  had 
no  great  interest  in  advocating  appointment  by  merit  or  security 
of  tenure,  for  they  seldom  wanted  places  themselves ;  and  they 
had,  or  thought  they  had,  an  interest  in  jobbing  their  poor 
relatives  and  unprosperous  friends  into  the  public  service.  It 
is  true  that  the  relative  or  friend  ran  the  risk  of  being  turned 
out.  But  hope  is  stronger  than  fear.  The  prospect  of  getting 
a  place  affects  ten  people  for  one  who  is  afPe(;teil  by  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  it,  for  aspirants  are  many  and  places  relatively 
few. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  Federal  offices  only,  the 
immense  majority  whereof  are  such  petty  posts  as  those  of  post- 
master in  a  village,  custom-house  officer  at  a  seaport,  and  so 
forth,  although  they  also  include  clerkships  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  foreign  ambassadorships  and  consulates,  and 
governorships  of  the  Territories.  The  system  of  rotation  had, 
however,  laid  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  country  that  it 
soon  extended  itself  over  State  offices  and  city  offices  also,  in 
80  far  as  such  offices  remained  apx)ointive,  and  were  not,  like 
the  higher  administrative  posts  and  (in  most  of  the  States  and 
the  larger  cities)  the  judicial  offices,  handed  over  to  popular 
election.  Thus,  down  to  that  very  recent  time  of  wliich  1  shall 
speak  presently,  appointment  by  favour  and  tenure  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  appointer  became  the  nile  in  every  sphere  and  branch 
of  government.  National,  State,  and  municipal.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  people  so  eminently  practical  as  the  Americans 
acquiesced  in  a  system  which  perverts  public  office  from  its 
proper  function  of  serving  the  public,  destroys  the  prospect  of 
that  skill  which  comes  with  exjKU'ience,  and  gives  nobody  tlie 
least  security  that  he  will  gain  a  hij^'her  post,  or  even  retain  the 
one  he  holds,  by  displaying  conspicuous  efficiency.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  administration  used  to  be  conducted  in  a  happy- 
go-lucky  way,  that  the  citizens,  accustomed  to  help  themselves, 
reUed  very  little  on  their  functionaries,  and  did  not  care  whether 
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they  were  skilful  or  not,  and  that  it  was  so  easy  and  so  com- 
mon for  a  man  who  fell  out  of  one  kind  of  business  to  take  to 
and  make  his  living  by  another,  that  deprivation  seemed  to 
involve  little  hardship.  However,  the  main  reason  was  that 
there  was  no  party  and  no  set  of  persons  specially  interested  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  system,  whereas  there  soon  came  to  be  a 
set  specially  concerned  to  defend  it.  It  developed,  I  might 
almost  say  created,  the  class  of  professional  politicians,  and 
they  maintained  it,  because  it  exactly  suited  them.  That  great 
and  growing  volume  of  political  work  to  be  done  in  managing 
primaries,  conventions,  and  elections  for  the  city,  State,  and 
National  governments,  whereof  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
which  the  advance  of  democratic  sentiment  and  the  needs  of 
party  warfare  evolved  from  1820  down  to  about  1850,  needed 
men  who  should  give  to  it  constant  and  undivided  attention. 
These  men  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office  provided.  Persons 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  for  themselves  would  soon  have  tired 
of  the  work.  The  members  of  a  permanent  civil  service  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  interfering  in  politics,  because  the  politi- 
cal defeat  of  a  public  officer's  friends  would  have  left  his  posi- 
tion the  same  as  before,  and  the  civil  service  not  being  all  of 
one  party,  but  composed  of  persons  appointed  at  different  times 
by  executives  of  different  hues,  woidd  not  have  acted  together 
as  a  whole.  Those,  however,  whose  bread  and  butter  depend 
on  their  party  may  be  trusted  to  work  for  their  party,  to  enlist 
recruits,  look  after  the  organization,  play  electioneering  tricks 
from  which  ordinary  party  spirit  might  recoil.  The  class  of 
professional  politicians  was  therefore  the  first  crop  which  the 
Spoils  System,  the  system  of  using  public  office  as  private  prize 
of  war,  bore.  Bosses  were  the  second  crop.  In  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian poetry  the  special  title  of  the  king  or  chieftain  is  "the 
giver  of  rings."  He  attracts  followers  and  rewards  the  services, 
whether  of  the  warrior  or  the  skald,  by  liberal  gifts.  So  the 
Boss  wins  and  holds  power  by  the  bestowal  of  patronage. 
Places  are  the  guerdon  of  victory  in  election  warfare;  he 
divides  this  spoil  before  as  well  as  after  the  battle,  promising 
the  higher  elective  offices  to  the  strongest  among  his  fighting 
men,  and  dispensing  the  minor  appointive  offices  which  lie  in 
his  own  gift,  or  that  of  his  lieutenants,  to  combatants  of  less 
note  but  equal  loyalty.    Thus  the  chieftain  consolidates^  extends^ 
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fortifies  his  power  by  rewaxding  his  supporters.  He  gaxrisons 
the  outposts  with  his  squires  and  henchmen,  who  are  bound 
fast  to  him  by  the  hope  of  getting  something  more,  and  the 
fear  of  losing  what  they  have.  Most  of  these  appointive  offices 
are  too  poorly  paid  to  attract  able  men ;  but  they  form  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  higher  ones  obtained  by  popular  election; 
and  the  desire  to  get  them  and  keep  them  provides  that  numer- 
ous rank  and  file  which  the  American  system  requires  to  work 
the  Machine.  In  a  country  like  England  office  is  an  object  of 
desire  to  a  few  prominent  men,  but  only  to  a  few,  because  the 
places  which  are  vacated  on  a  change  of  government  are  less 
than  sixty  in  all,  while  vacancies  in  other  places  happen  only 
by  death  or  promotion.  Hence  an  insignificant  number  of  per- 
sons out  of  the  whole  population  have  a  personal  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  triumph  of  their  party.  In  England,  therefore, 
one  has  what  may  be  called  the  general  officers  and  headquar- 
ters staff  of  an  army  of  professional  politicians,  but  few  subal- 
terns and  no  privates.  And  in  England  most  of  these  general 
officers  are  rich  men,  independent  of  official  salaries.  In 
America  the  privates  are  proportioned  in  number  to  the  offi- 
cers. They  are  a  great  host.  As  nearly  all  live  by  politics, 
they  are  held  together  by  a  strong  i)ersonal  motive.  When 
their  party  is  kept  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Federal  government, 
as  the  Democrats  were  out  from  1861  to  1885,  they  have  a 
second  chance  in  the  State  spoils,  a  third  chance  in  the  city 
spoils ;  and  the  prospect  of  winning  at  least  one  of  these  two 
lacter  sets  of  places  maintains  their  discipline  and  whets  their 
appetite,  however  slight  may  be  their  chance  of  capturing  the 
Federal  offices. 

It  is  these  spoilsmen  who  have  depraved  and  distorted  the 
mechanism  of  politics.  It  is  they  who  pack  the  primaries  and 
run  the  conventions  so  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
choice,  they  who  contrive  and  execute  the  election  frauds  which 
disgrace  some  States  and  cities,  —  repeating  and  ballot  stufiing, 
obstruction  of  the  polls,  and  fraudulent  countings  in.^ 

In  making  every  administrative  appointment  a  matter  of 
party  claim  and  personal  favour,  the  system  has  lowered  the 

1  The  fact  that  in  Canada  the  civil  service  is  permanent  has  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  Absence  of  such  a  regular  party  Machine  as  the  United  States 
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general  tone  of  public  morals,  for  it  has  taught  men  to  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  made  insincerity  ripen  into 
cynicism.  Nobody  supposes  that  merit  has  anything  to  do  with 
promotion,  or  believes  the  pretext  alleged  for  an  appointment. 
Politics  has  been  turned  into  the  art  of  distributing  salaries  so 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  support  from  friends  with  the 
minimum  of  offence  to  opponents.  To  this  art  able  men  have 
been  forced  to  bend  their  minds :  on  this  Presidents  and  min- 
isters have  spent  those  hours  which  were  demanded  by  the 
real  problems  of  the  country.^  The  rising  politician  must 
think  of  obscure  supportei*s  seeking  petty  places  as  well  as 
of  those  greater  appointments  by  which  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  his  honesty  deserve  to  be  judged.  It  is  hardly  a  caricature 
when,  in  Mr.  Lowell's  satire,  the  intending  presidential  candi- 
date writes  to  his  maritime  friend  in  New  England,  — 

**  If  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 
Your  head  with  ile  I'll  kinder  ^nint, 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  light-house, 
Down  to  the  end  of  Jaalam  pint" 

After  this,  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  add  that  rotation  in 
office  has  not  improved  the  quality  of  the  civil  service.  Men 
selected  for  their  services  at  elections  or  in  primaries  have  not 
proved  the  most  capable  servants  of  the  public.  As  most  of 
the  posts  they  fill  need  nothing  more  than  such  ordinary  busi- 
ness qualities  as  the  average  American  possesses,  the  mischief 
has  not  come  home  to  the  citizens  generally,  but  it  has  some- 
times been  serious  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  and  some  of  the  greater  custom-houses.* 
Moreover,  the  official  is  not  free  to  attend  to  his  official  duties. 
More  important,  because  more  influential  on  his  fortunes,  is  the 
duty  to  his  party  of  looking  after  its  interests  at  the  election, 
and  his  duty  to  his  chiefs,  the  Boss  and  Ring,  of  seeing  that 
the  candidate  they  favour  gets  the  party  nomination.     Such 

1  President  Garfield  said  "  one-third  of  the  working  hours  of  senators  and 
representatives  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  in  reference  to  the 
appointments  to  office.  .  .  .  With  a  judicious  system  of  civil  service,  the 
business  of  the  dei)artnu*nts  could  be  better  done  at  half  the  cost." 

2  Sometimes  the  evil  was  so  nuich  felt  that  a  subordinate  of  experience  was 
always  retained  for  the  sake  of  teaching  those  who  came  in  by  political  favour 
how  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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an  official,  whom  democratic  theory  seeks  to  remind  of  his 
depeadence  on  the  public,  does  not  feel  himself  bound  to  the 
public,  but  to  the  city  boss  or  senator  or  congressman  who  has 
procuTed  his  appointment.  Gratitude,  duty,  service,  are  all 
for  the  patron.  So  far  from  making  the  official  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions,  insecurity  of  tenure  has  discour- 
aged sedulous  application  to  work,  since  it  is  not  by  such 
application  that  office  is  retained  and  promotion  won.  The 
administration  of  some  among  the  public  departments  in  Fed- 
eral and  city  government  is  more  behind  that  of  private  enter- 
prises than  is  the  case  in  European  countries  ^  the  ingenuity 
and  executive  talent  which  the  nation  justly  boasts,  are  least 
visible  in  national  or  municipal  business.  In  short,  the  civi) 
service  is  not  in  America,  and  cannot,  under  the  system  of 
rotation,  become  a  career.  Place-hunting  is  the  career,  and  an 
office  is  not  a  public  trust,  but  a  means  of  requiting  party 
services,  and  also,  under  the  method  of  assessments  previously 
described,  a  source  whence  party  funds  may  be  raised  for 
election  purposes. 

Some  of  these  evils  were  observed  as  far  back  as  1863,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  requiring  clerks  appointed  to 
the  departments  at  Washington  to  pass  a  qualifying  examina- 
tion.' Neither  this  nor  subsequent  legislative  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  produced  any  improvement,  for  the  men  in 
office  who  ought  to  have  given  effect  to  the  law  were  hostile 
to  it  Similar  causes  defeated  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, inaugurated  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1871,  when 
the  present  agitation  for  civil  service  reform  had  begun  to  lay 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Hayes  (1877-81)  was  the  first 
President  who  seems  tA  have  honestly  desired  to  reform  the 
civil  service,  but  the  opposition  of  the  politicians,  and  the 
indifference  of  Congress,  which  had  legislated  merely  in  defer- 
ence to  the  pressure  of  enlightened  opinion  outside,  proved  too 
much  for  him.  A  real  step  in  advance  was,  however,  made  in 
1883,  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Pendleton  Act,  which 
instituted  a  board  of  civil  service  commissioners  (to  l>e  named 
by  the  President),  directing  them  to  apply  a  system  of  com- 

'Tolutve  made  plftcei  tenable  darinjt  good  behaviour  would  liave  been  open 
to  the  objection  tbatit  might  prevent  thedlsmiMol  of  Incompetent  men  against 
wbDm  DO  apadfle  charge  could  be  proved. 
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P#(:::t^  ^xjuuiuationg  to  a  considerable  number  of  offices  in  the 
d^{Ndurtuients  at  Washington,  and  a  smaller  number  in  othet 
(>4u:C9  oi  ch^  country.  President  Arthur  named  a  good  com- 
ujLU«iv>u»  auil  under  the  rules  framed  by  it  some  good  was 
«d[^*cevL  Tlie  action  of  the  two  succeeding  Presidents  has 
Uwu  matter  of  recent  controversy ;  but  while  admitting  that 
le48  h;A»  l^een  done  in  the  way  of  reform  than  might  have  been 
do^rxxU  it  is  no  less  true  that  much  more  has  been  done  than 
it  wvuUl  have  been  safe  to  expect  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the 
AM^alloii  ••  olassitied  service,"  to  which  the  examination  system 
i»  a(»i»lieil*  some  removals  for  political  reasons  are  still  occa- 
^oiially  made,  but  the  percentage  is  far  smaller  than  in  the 
uucUissitiod  service,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  seem 
jxiiLtituHl  in  the  view  they  expressed  in  their  report  of  1891, 
that  "oither  outside  the  classified  service  poorer  grades  of 
ap^Huntuionts  are  made,  or  else  there  are  many  removals  of 
perftH'tly  gooil  men  who  are  sacrificed  simply  for  party  or  per- 
Hvmal  oonsiderations.  Probably  both  these  conclusions  would 
Ik^  just.** 

Tho  Act  of  1883  originally  applied  to  only  14,000  posts.  It 
ha.^  siuw  been  so  extended  as  now  to  api)ly  to  about  43,000 
out  of  a  total  estimated  at  130,000  posts  in  the  national  civil 
Ht*rv  ioo ;  and  the  salaries  of  those  covered  by  it  amount  to  one- 
haU  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  by  the  government.  Its 
moral  etfoct,  however,  has  been  even  greater  than  this  propor- 
tion n^presents,  and  entitles  it  to  the  description  given  of  it 
at  tho  time  as  "  a  sad  blow  to  the  pessimists.''  Public  senti- 
iiun\t  is  more  and  more  favourable,  and  though  the  lower  sort 
of  "professionals"  are  incensed  at  so  great  an  interference 
with  their  methods,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  men  in  both 
jiarties  seem  now  disposed  to  support  it.  It  strengthens  the 
hands  of  any  President  wlio  may  desire  reform,  and  has  stimu- 
latod  the  civil  service  reform  movement  in  States  and  munici- 
(lalitios.  Several  States  have  now  instituted  examinations  for 
aiimission  to  their  civil  service;  and  similar  legislation  has 
bt*en  applied  to  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  cities.  Some  years  must  pass  before  the  result  of 
tht^e  changes  upon  the  purification  of  politics  can  be  fairly 
judged.  It  is  for  the  present  enough  to  say  that  while  the 
HtuU^  of  things  above  described  has  been  generally  true  both 


of  Federal  and  of  State  and  city  administration  during  tlie  last 
sixty  years,  there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  of 
appointing  for  short  terms,  and  of  refusing  to  reappoint,  or  of 
dismissing  in  order  to  fill  vacancies  with  political  adherents, 
has  been  shaken.  Kor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  extension  of 
examinations  will  tend  more  and  more  to  exclude  mere  spoils- 
men from  the  public  semca. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

ELECTIONS   AND   THEIR   MACHINERY 

I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated  and  varying 
election  laws  of  the  different  States.  But  the  methods  of 
conducting  elections  have  so  largely  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  Machine  politics,  and  the  recent  changes  in  them  have 
made  so  much  stir  and  seem  likely  to  have  such  considerable 
results,  that  the  subject  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 

All  expenses  of  preparing  the  polling  places  and  of  paying 
the  clerks  and  other  election  officers  who  receive  and  count 
the  votes,  are  borne  by  the  community,  not  (as  in  Britain) 
by  the  candidates. 

All  elections,  whether  for  city,  State,  or  Federal  offices,  are 
in  all  States  conducted  by  ballot,  which,  however,  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  long  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a  device  for 
preventing  bribery  or  intimidation,  but  rather  as  the  quickest 
and  easiest  mode  of  taking  the  votes  of  a  multitude.  Secrecy 
had  not  been  specially  aimed  at,  nor  in  point  of  fact  generally 
secured. 

An  election  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair  in  America  than 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  elective  offices  is  greater,  and  as 
terms  of  office  are  shorter,  the  number  of  offices  to  be  voted 
for  in  any  given  year  is  much  greater.  To  save  the  expense 
of  numerous  distinct  pollings,  it  has  been  usual,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  to  take  the  pollings  for  a  variety  of  offices  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  elect  Federal  officials  (presi- 
dential electors  and  congressmen),  State  officials,  county  offi- 
cials, and  city  officials  on  one  and  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  polling  booths.  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  only 
once  in  four  yeiirs,  congressmen  once  in  two.  But  the  number 
of  State  and  county  and  city  places  to  be  filled  is  so  large  that 
a  voter  seldom  goes  to  the  polling  booth  without  having  to 

14S 
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cast  his  vote  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  persons,  candidates  for 
different  offices,  and  sometimes  he  may  vote  for  twenty  or 
thirty. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  slip  tickets.  A  slip  ticket 
is  a  list,  printed  on  a  long  strip  of  paper,  of  the  persons  stand- 
ing in  the  same  interest,  that  is  to  say,  recommended  by  the 
same  party  or  political  group  for  the  posts  to  be  filled  up  at 
any  election,*  Till  very  recently,  the  universal  practice  was 
for  each  such  voting  ticket  to  be  printed  and  issued  by  a  party 
organization,  and  to  be  then  distributed  at  the  polling  booths  by 
the  party  agents  to  the  voters  and  placed  by  them  in  the  box. 
The  voter  usually  voted  the  ticket  as  he  received  it,  that  is 
to  s^y,  he  voted  en  bloc  for  all  the  names  it  contained.  It  was 
indeed  open  to  him  to  modify  it  by  striking  out  certain  names 
("scratching")  and  writing  in  others,  or  by  placing  over  a 
name  a  bit  of  paper,  gummed  at  the  back  for  the  purpose 
(called  a  "paster"),  on  which  was  printed  the  name  of  some 
other  candidate.  But  the  always  potent  tendency  to  vote 
the  party  list  as  a  whole  was  naturally  stronger  when  that 
whole  list  found  itself  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  in  the  voter's 
hands  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  paper  contained  in 
alphabetical  order  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  whomsoever, 
making  it  necessary  to  pick  and  choose  among  them.  This, 
however,  was  the  least  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  system. 
When  (as  often  happened)  the  two  great  parties  had  bad 
names  on  their  respective  State  or  city  tickets,  the  obvious 
remedy  was  the  formation  of  a  "  Citizens'  "  or  "  Independent " 
organization  to  run  better  men.  The  heavy  expense  of  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  tickets  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
making  of  such  independent  nominations,  while  the  "  regular  " 
ticket  distributors  did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  "  independent  tickets,"  and  generally  to  confuse 
and  mislead  the  independent  voter.  The  expenses  which  the 
regular  parties  had  to  bear  were  made  by  their  leaders  a  pretext 
for  levying  "  election  assessments  "  on  candidates,  and  thereby 
(see  ante,  p.  118)  of  virtually  selling  nominations.  And,  finally, 
the  absence  of  secrecy,  for  the  voter  could  be  followed  by 
watchful  eyes  from  the  moment  when  he  re(;eived  tlie  party 

1  A  ticket  includes  more  names  or  fewer,  according  to  the  number  of  offices 
to  be  filled,  but  usually  more  than  a  dozen. 
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ticket  from  the  party  distributor  till  he  dropped  it  into  the 
box,  opened  a  wide  door  to  bribery  and  intimidation.  A  grow* 
ing  sense  of  these  mischiefs  roused  at  length  the  zeal  of 
reformers.  In  1885  a  bill  for  the  introduction  of  a  really 
secret  ballot  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
and  in  1888  such  a  measure,  resembling  in  its  outlines  the 
ballot  laws  of  Australia  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
enacted  in  Massachusetts.  The  unprecedented  scale  on  which 
money  was  illegitimately  used  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1888  provoked  general  alarm,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  reformers  so  much  that  secret,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
<*  Australian,"  ballot  laws  are  now  in  force  in  all  the  States 
except  seven;  viz..  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Idaho,  all  (except  the  last)  States 
in  the  South,  a  part  of  the  country  where  reforms  make 
their  way  more  slowly,  and  where  one  party  has  so  marked  a 
predominance  that  a  provision  for  fair  elections  may  seem 
matter  of  less  urgency  than  in  the  more  equally  divided 
Northern  States.  It  may  cause  surprise  that  communities 
which  live  in  alarm  at  the  large  negro  vote  should  not  seize 
so  simple  a  method  of  virtually  excluding  the  bulk  of  that 
vote,  but  the  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
secret  ballot,  unaccompanied  by  provisions  for  illiterate  voters, 
would  also  exclude  a  considerable  number  of  whites.  How- 
ever, these  seven  States  will  probably  ere  long  follow  their 
sisters  in  the  enactment  of  secret  ballot  laws,  and  the  strength 
of  the  movement  is  witnessed  by  the  fact*that  in  three  States, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Kentucky,  provisions  on  the  subject 
have  been  embodied  in  the  constitutions,  though,  in  the  case 
of  Texas,  the  legislature  has  not  yet  given  effect  to  them  by 
statute. 

The  new  laws  of  these  thirty-seven  States  are  of  varying 
merit.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  their 
legislatures,  those  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey 
are  the  worst.  Nearly  all  the  laws,  however,  provide  for  the 
official  printing  of  the  voting  papers,  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
names  of  all  candidates  upon  the  same  paper,  so  that  the  voter 
must  himself  place  his  mark  against  those  he  desires  to  support, 
and  for  the  depositing  of  the  paper  in  the  box  by  the  voter  in 
such  manner  as  to  protect  him  from  observation.     Thus  secrecy 
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has  been  nearly  everywhere  secured,  and  while*  independent 
candidates  have  a  better  chance,  a  heavy  blow  has  been  struck 
at  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  practice  of  "peddling"  the 
ballots  at  the  polling  place  by  the  agents  of  the  parties,  which 
had  reached  portentous  dimensions  in  New  York,  has  in  most 
places  disappeared,  while  the  extinction  of  the  head  of  expenses 
incurred  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ballot  printing,  has 
diminished  the  pretext  for  levying  assessments.  Elections 
are  far  more  orderly  than  they  were,  because  more  secret,  and 
because  the  attendant  crowd  of  those  who  peddle  and  hang 
about  the  polls,  disposed  to  turbulence  and  ready  for  intimidar 
tion,  has  been  much  reduced.  And  it  is  an  incidental  gain 
that  the  most  ignorant  class  of  voters,  who  in  the  North  are 
usually  recent  immigrants,  have  been  in  some  States  deprived 
of  their  votes,  in  others  stimulated  (as  has  happened  to  the 
more  intelligent  negroes  in  parts  of  the  South)  to  improve 
their  education,  and  fit  themselves  to  vote.  Even  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  voting  of  illiterates,  a  certain  disgrace^ 
which  citizens  desire  to  escape,  attaches  to  him  who  is  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  this  provision.  The  presidential  election  of 
1892,  conducted  in  thirty-five  States  under  these  new  laws,  has 
approved  their  superiority  to  the  old  system,  and  has  further 
encouraged  the  reformers,  who  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  rapidly  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  For  a  final 
judgment,  however,  we  must  wait  until  time  has  shown  how 
far  the  ingenuity  of  corrupt  politicians  may  devise  methods  for 
evading  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  new  statutes. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  machinery  of  voting. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  questions  that  may  be  asked 
regarding  an  election  system.  One  is,  whether  it  is  honestly 
carried  out  by  the  officials?  To  this  question  no  general 
answer  can  be  given,  because  there  are  the  widest  possible 
differences  between  different  States ;  differences  due  chiefly  to 
the  variations  in  their  election  laws,  but  partly  also  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  conscience.  In  some  States  the  official 
conduct  of  elections  is  now  believed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
owing,  one  is  told,  to  the  excellence  of  a  minutely  careful  law. 
In  others,  frauds,  such  as  ballot  stuffing  and  false  counting, 
are  said  to  be  common,  not  only  in  city,  but  also  in  State  and 
Federal  elections.    I  have  no  data  to  determine  how  widely 
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frauds  prevail,  for  their  existence  can  rarely  be  proved,  and 
they  often  escape  detection.  They  are  sometimes  suspected 
where  they  do  not  exist  It  is  however  clear  that  in  some 
States  they  are  frequent  enough  to  constitute  a  serious  re> 
proach.* 

Another  question  is :  Does  the  election  machinery  prevent 
intimidation,  bribery,  personation,  repeating,  and  the  other 
frauds  which  the  agents  of  candidates  or  parties  seek  to  perpe- 
trate? Here,  too,  there  are  great  differences  between  one 
State  and  city  and  another,  differences  due  both  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  character  of  the  population.  Of  intimidation  there 
is  now  but  little,  save  in  a  few  cities,  where  roughs,  or  occa- 
sionally even  the  police,  are  said  to  molest  a  voter  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  other  party,  or  to  be  inclined  to  desert  their  own 
party.  But  till  the  enactment  of  the  secret  ballot  laws,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  employers  endeavoured  to  send 
their  workingmen  to  the.  polls  in  a  body  in  order  to  secure 
their  votes;  and  the  dislike  to  this  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  obtained  popular  favour  for  these  laws.  Repeating  and 
personation  are  not  rare  in  dense  populations,  where  the  agents 
and  officials  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  the  voters'  faces ;  and 
these  frauds  are  sometimes  organized  on  a  grand  scale  by 
bringing  bands  of  roughs  from  one  city  to  another. 

Bribery  is  a  sporadic  disease,  but  often  intense  when  it 
occurs.  Most  parts  of  the  Union  are  pure,  as  pure  as  Scotland, 
where  from  1868  till  1892  there  was  only  one  election  petition 
for  alleged  bribery.  Other  parts  are  no  better  than  the  small 
boroughs  of  Southern  England  were  before  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1883.*    No  place,  however,  not  even  the  poorest 

1  They  were  speciaUy  frequent,  and  are  not  extinct,  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  being  there  used  to  prevent  the  negro  voters  from  returning  Republican 
candidates.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  *'  tissue  baUots  **  was  most  common. 
I  was  told  in  San  Francisco  that  elections  had  become  more  pure  since  the 
introduction  of  glass  ballot  boxes,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  presiding 
officials  to  stock  the  ballot  box  with  voting  papers  before  the  voting  began  in 
the  morning.  After  the  election  of  1893,  nearly  100  election  officers  in  New 
York  City,  about  25  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  good  many  in  the  smaller  cities  were 
indicted  for  offences  against  the  election  laws,  and  especially  for  permitting 
"repeaters"  to  vote,  for  accompanying  voters  into  the  booth  on  a  false  pre- 
tence of  their  blindness  or  physical  incapacity,  and  for  cheating  in  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes.    Many  were  convicted. 

3  The  British  general  election  of  1880  gave  rise  to  no  less  than  95  petitions  im- 
pugning returns  on  the  ground  of  some  form  of  corrnption,  and  many  were  sus- 
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ward  in  New  York  City,  sinks  below  the  level  of  sucli  constit- 
uencies as  Yarmouth^  or  Sandwich,  used  to  be  in  England. 
Bribery  is  seldom  practised  in  America  in  the  same  way  as  it 
used  to  be  at  Eome,  by  distributing  small  sums  among  a  large 
mass  of  poor  electors,  or  even,  as  in  many  English  boroughs, 
among  a  section  of  voters  (not  always  the  poorest)  known  to  be 
venal,  and  accustomed  to  reserve  their  votes  till  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  poll.  The  American  practice  has  been  to  give 
sums  of  from  $20  to  $50  to  an  active  local  "worker,"  who 
undertakes  to  bring  up  a  certain  number  of  voters,  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty,  whom  he  "  owns  "  or  can  get  at.  He  is  not 
required  to  account  for  the  money,  and  spends  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  it  in  direct  bribes,  though  something  in  drinks  to 
the  lower  sort  of  elector.  This  kind  of  expenditure  belongs 
to  the  category  rather  of  paid  canvassing  than  of  bribery,  yet 
sometimes  the  true  European  species  occurs.  In  a  New 
Hampshire  rural  town  not  long  ago,  $10  were  paid  to  each  of 
two  hundred  doubtful  voters.  In  some  districts  of  New  York 
the  friends  of  a  candidate  will  undertake,  in  case  he  is 
returned,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  poorest  voters  who  occupy 
tenement  houses,  and  the  candidate  subsequently  makes  up 
the  amount.^  The  expenses  of  congressional  and  presidential 
elections  are  often  heavy,  and  though  the  larger  part  goes  in 
organization  and  demonstrations,  meetings,  torchlight  pro- 
cessions, and  so  forth,  a  part  is  likely  to  go  in  some  illicit  way. 
A  member  of  Congress  for  a  poor  district  in  a  great  city  told  me 
that  his  expenses  ran  from  $8000  up  to  $10,000,  which  is  just 
about  what  a  parliamentary  contest  used  to  cost  in  an  English 
borough  constituency  of  equal  area.     In  America  the  number 

taioed.  After  the  election  of  1886  there  was  not  a  single  petition .  After  that  of 
1S62  there  were  ten  petitions  alleging  corrupt  practices,  and  in  three  of  these  the 
election  was  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  such  practices.  This  improvement 
most,  however,  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885, 
which  extinguished  the  small  boroughs. 

1  At  a  recent  election  in  Brooklyn,  a  number  of  coloured  voters  sat  (literally) 
on  the  fence  in  front  of  the  polling  booths,  waiting  to  be  bought,  but  were 
disappointed,  the  parties  having  agreed  not  to  buy  them.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  bribery  among  the  coloured  voters  in  some  of  the  cities:  e.y.  in  those  of 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio. 

When  there  is  a  real  issue  before  the  voters,  bribery  diminishes.  In  tlie 
mayoralty  contest  of  1886,  in  New  York,  the  usually  venal  classes  went 
straight  for  the  Labour  candidate,  and  would  not  be  bought. 
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of  voters  in  a  congressional  district  is  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  in  an  average  English  constituency,  but  the  official 
expenses  of  polling  booths  and  clerks  are  not  borne  by  the 
candidate.  In  a  corrupt  district  along  the  Hudson  Hiver 
above  New  York  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  $50,000  being 
spent  at  a  single  congressional  election,  when  in  some  other 
districts  of  the  State  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  $2000.  In 
a  presidential  election  great  sums  are  spent  in  doubtful,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  "pivotal^'  States.  Indiana  was  "drenched 
with  money  "  in  1880,  much  of  it  contributed  by  great  corpora- 
tions, and  a  large  part  doubtless  went  in  bribery.  What  part 
ever  does  go  it  is  the  harder  to  determine,  because  elections 
are  rarely  impeached  on  this  ground,  both  parties  tacitly 
agreeing  that  bygones  shall  be  bygones.  The  election  of  1888 
was  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  so  large  was  the  expenditure 
in  doubtful  States.  In  that  year  well-informed  Americans  came 
to  perceive  that  bribery  at  elections  was  a  growing  evil  in 
their  country,  though  even  now  they  think  it  less  noxious  than 
either  Bossism  or  election  frauds.  In  1883  the  disease  seemed 
to  me  no  more  diffused  than  it  had  been  in  England  up  to  that 
date.  In  1890  the  shadows  had  grown  darker ;  and  good  citi- 
zens were  evidently  becoming  anxious. 

This  alarm  has  favoured  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  against  corrupt  practices.  A  few  States  have  now 
passed  such  statutes.  Those  of  Missouri  and  California  are 
described  as  likely  to  prove  efficient ;  those  of  Massachusetts 
and  Kansas,  as  less  drastic,  but  fairly  useful ;  those  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Colorado,  as  amounting  to  little  more  than 
provisions  for  the  compulsory  publication  of  certain  items  of 
expenditure.  In  Pennsylvania  it  would  appear  that  the  acts 
are  seldom  put  in  force.  The  practice,  so  general  in  America, 
of  conducting  elections  by  a  party  committee,  which  makes  its 
payments  on  behalf  of  all  the  candidates  running  in  the  same 
interests,  renders  it  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  Britain  to  fix  a 
definite  limit  to  the  expenditure,  either  by  a  candidate  himself 
or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  election.  However,  the  new  Mis- 
souri law  attempts  this,  fixing  a  low  scale  for  "campaign 
expenditures,"  and  imposing  severe  penalties  on  the  receiver 
as  well  as  giver  of  any  bribe,  whether  to  vote  or  to  refrain 
from  voting,  a  form  in  which  bribery  seems  to  be  pretty  fre- 
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quent.  Other  but  much  lighter  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
practice  of  treating.  It  seems  probable  that  the  example  set 
by  Missouri  and  California  will  be  largely  followed,  and  that 
the  blow  struck  at  electoral  corruption  by  the  secret  ballot 
laws  will  be  followed  up  by  a  general  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures. Whether  the  improvement  will  be  permanent,  and  how 
deep  it  will  go,  is  another  question.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  value  of  laws  which  propose  to  effect  by 
mechanical  methods  reforms  which  in  themselves  are  largely 
moral.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  while  in  all 
countries  there  is  a  proportion  (varying  from  age  to  age  and 
country  to  country)  of  good  men  who  will  act  honourably 
whatever  the  law,  and  similarly  a  proportion  of  bad  men  who 
will  try  to  break  or  evade  the  best  laws,  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  standing  between  these  two  classes, 
whose  tendency  to  evil  is  not  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by 
law,  and  in  whom  a  moral  sense  is  sufficiently  present  to  be 
capable  of  stimulation  and  education  by  a  good  law.  Although 
it  is  true  that  you  cannot  make  men  moral  by  a  statute,  you 
can  arm  good  citizens  with  weaxK)ns  which  improve  their 
chances  in  the  unceasing  conflict  with  the  various  forms  in 
which  political  dishonesty  appears.  The  value  of  weapons, 
however,  depends  upon  the  energy  of  those  who  use  them. 
These  improved  Ballot  acts  and  Corrupt  Practices  acts  need  to 
be  vigorously  enforced,  and  the  disposition,  of  which  there  have 
been  some  signs,  to  waive  the  penalties  they  impose,  and  to 
treat  election  frauds  and  other  similar  offences  as  trivial  mat- 
ters,  would  go  far  to  nullify  the  effect  to  be  expected  from 
the  statutes. 

Strong  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  another 
reform  in  election  laws,  viz.,  the  trial  of  contested  elections,  not, 
as  now,  by  the  legislative  body  to  which  the  candidate  claims 
to  have  been  chosen,  but  by  a  court  of  law.  The  determinations 
of  a  legislature  are  almost  invariably  coloured  by  party  feel- 
ing, and  are  usually  decided  by  a  party  majority  in  favour  of 
the  contestant  whose  admission  would  increase  their  strength. 
Hence  they  obtain  little  respect,  while  corrupt  or  illegal  prac- 
tices do  not  receive  their  due  condemnation  in  the  avoidance 
of  the  election  they  have  tainted.  Against  these  considera- 
tions there  must  be  set  the  danger  that  the  judges  who  try 
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general  tone  of  public  morals,  for  it  has  taught  men  to  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  made  insincerity  ripen  into 
cynicism.  Nobody  supposes  that  merit  has  anything  to  do  with 
promotion,  or  believes  the  pretext  alleged  for  an  appointment. 
Politics  has  been  turned  into  the  art  of  distributing  salaries  so 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  support  from  friends  with  the 
minimum  of  offence  to  opponents.  To  this  art  able  men  have 
been  forced  to  bend  their  minds :  on  this  Presidents  and  min- 
isters have  spent  those  hours  which  were  demanded  by  the 
real  problems  of  the  country.*  The  rising  politician  must 
think  of  obscure  supporters  seeking  petty  places  as  well  as 
of  those  greater  appointments  by  which  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  his  honesty  deserve  to  be  judged.  It  is  hardly  a  caricature 
when,  in  Mr.  LowelPs  satire,  the  intending  presidential  candi- 
date writes  to  his  maritime  friend  in  New  England,  — 

**  If  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 
Your  head  with  ile  I'll  kinder  *nint, 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  light-house, 
Down  to  the  end  of  Jaalam  pinf 

After  this,  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  add  that  rotation  in 
office  has  not  improved  the  quality  of  the  civil  service.  Men 
selected  for  their  services  at  elections  or  in  primaries  have  not 
proved  the  most  capable  servants  of  the  public.  As  most  of 
the  posts  they  fill  need  nothing  more  than  such  ordinary  busi- 
ness qualities  as  the  average  American  possesses,  the  mischief 
has  not  come  home  to  the  citizens  generally,  but  it  has  some- 
times been  serious  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  and  some  of  the  greater  custom-houses.* 
Moreover,  the  official  is  not  free  to  attend  to  his  official  duties. 
More  important,  because  more  influential  on  his  fortunes,  is  the 
duty  to  his  party  of  looking  after  its  interests  at  the  election, 
and  his  duty  to  his  chiefs,  the  Boss  and  Ring,  of  seeing  that 
the  candidate  they  favour  gets  the  party  nomination.     Such 

1  President  Garfield  said  "  oue-third  of  the  working  hours  of  senators  and 
representatives  is  scarcely  sufificient  to  meet  the  demands  in  reference  to  the 
appointments  to  office.  .  .  .  With  a  judicious  system  of  civil  service,  the 
business  of  the  departments  could  be  better  done  at  half  the  cost/' 

3  Sometimes  tlie  evil  was  so  much  felt  that  a  subordinate  of  experience  was 
always  retained  for  the  sake  of  teaching  those  who  came  in  by  political  favour 
how  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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an  official,  whom  democratic  theory  seeks  to  remind  of  his 
dependence  on  the  public,  does  not  feel  himself  bound  to  the 
public,  but  to  the  city  boss  or  senator  or  congressman  who  has 
procured  his  appointment  Gratitude,  duty,  service,  are  all 
for  the  patron.  So  far  from  making  the  official  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions,  insecurity  of  tenure  has  discour- 
aged sedulous  application  to  work,  since  it  is  not  by  such 
application  that  office  is  retained  and  promotion  won.  The 
administration  of  some  among  the  public  departments  in  Fed- 
eral and  city  government  is  more  behind  that  of  private  enter- 
prises than  is  the  case  in  European  countries ;  the  ingenuity 
and  executive  talent  which  the  nation  justly  boasts,  are  least 
visible  in  national  or  municipal  business.  In  short,  the  civil 
service  is  not  in  America,  and  cannot,  under  the  system  of 
rotation,  become  a  career.  Place-hunting  is  the  career,  and  an 
office  is  not  a  public  trust,  but  a  means  of  requiting  party 
services,  and  also,  under  the  method  of  assessments  previously 
described,  a  source  whence  paiiy  funds  may  be  raised  for 
ele^jtion  purposes. 

Some  of  these  evils  were  observed  as  far  back  as  1853,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  requiring  clerks  appointed  to 
the  departments  at  Washington  to  pass  a  qualifying  examina- 
tion.^ Neither  this  nor  subsequent  legislative  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  produced  any  improvement,  for  the  men  in 
office  who  ought  to  have  given  effect  to  the  law  were  hostile 
to  it.  Similar  causes  defeated  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, inaugurated  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1871,  when 
the  present  agitation  for  civil  service  reform  had  begun  to  lay 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Hayes  (1877-81)  was  the  first 
President  who  seems  to  have  honestly  desired  to  reform  the 
civil  service,  but  the  opposition  of  the  politicians,  and  the 
indifference  of  Congress,  which  had  legislated  merely  in  defer- 
ence to  the  pressure  of  enlightened  opinion  outside,  proved  too 
much  for  him.  A  real  step  in  advance  was,  however,  made  in 
1883,  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Pendleton  Act,  which 
instituted  a  board  of  civil  service  commissioners  (to  be  named 
by  the  President),  directing  them  to  apply  a  system  of  com- 

1  To  have  made  places  tenable  during  good  behaviour  would  have  been  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  might  prevent  the  dismissal  of  incompetent  men  against 
whom  no  specific  charge  coold  be  proved* 
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petitive  examinations  to  a  considerable  number  of  offices  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,  and  a  smaller  number  in  othet 
parts  of  the  country.  President  Arthur  named  a  good  com- 
mission, and  under  the  rules  framed  by  it  some  good  was 
effected.  The  action  of  the  two  succeeding  Presidents  has 
been  matter  of  recent  controversy ;  but  while  admitting  that 
less  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reform  than  might  have  been 
desired,  it  is  no  less  true  that  much  more  has  been  done  than 
it  would  have  been  safe  to  expect  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the 
so-called  "  classified  service,'^  to  which  the  examination  system 
is  applied,  some  removals  for  political  reasons  are  still  occa- 
sionally made,  but  the  percentage  is  far  smaller  than  in  the 
unclassified  service,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  seem 
justified  in  the  view  they  expressed  in  their  report  of  1891, 
that  "either  outside  the  classified  service  poorer  grades  of 
appointments  are  made,  or  else  there  are  many  removals  of 
perfectly  good  men  who  are  sacrificed  simply  for  party  or  per- 
sonal considerations.  Probably  both  these  conclusions  woidd 
be  just." 

The  Act  of  1883  originally  applied  to  only  14,000  posts.  It 
has  since  been  so  extended  as  now  to  apply  to  about  43,000 
out  of  a  total  estimated  at  130,000  posts  in  the  national  civil 
service ;  and  the  salaries  of  those  covered  by  it  amount  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  by  the  government.  Its 
moral  effect,  however,  has  been  even  greater  than  this  propor- 
tion represents,  and  entitles  it  to  the  description  given  of  it 
at  the  time  as  "  a  sad  blow  to  the  pessimists."  Public  senti- 
ment is  more  and  more  favourable,  and  though  the  lower  sort 
of  "professionals"  are  incensed  at  so  great  an  interference 
with  their  methods,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  men  in  both 
parties  seem  now  disposed  to  support  it.  It  strengthens  the 
hands  of  any  President  who  may  desire  reform,  and  has  stimu- 
lated the  civil  service  reform  movement  in  States  and  munici- 
palities. Several  States  have  now  instituted  examinations  for 
admission  to  their  civil  service ;  and  similar  legislation  has 
been  applied  to  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  cities.  Some  years  must  pass  before  the  result  of 
these  changes  upon  the  purification  of  politics  can  be  fairly 
judged.  It  is  for  the  present  enough  to  say  that  while  the 
state  of  things  above  described  has  been  generally  true  both 
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of  Federal  and  of  State  and  city  administration  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  of 
appointing  for  short  terms,  and  of  refusing  to  reappoint,  or  of 
dismissing  in  order  to  fill  vacancies  with  political  adherents, 
has  been  shaken.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  extension  of 
examinations  will  tend  more  and  more  to  exclude  mere  spoils- 
men from  the  public  service. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

ELECTIONS   AND   THEIR   MAGHIKEBY 

I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated  and  varying 
election  laws  of  the  different  States.  But  the  methods  of 
conducting  elections  have  so  largely  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  Machine  politics,  and  the  recent  changes  in  them  have 
made  so  much  stir  and  seem  likely  to  have  such  considerable 
results,  that  the  subject  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 

All  expenses  of  preparing  the  polling  places  and  of  paying 
the  clerks  and  other  election  officers  who  receive  and  count 
the  votes,  are  borne  by  the  community,  not  (as  in  Britain) 
by  the  candidates. 

All  elections,  whether  for  city.  State,  or  Federal  offices,  are 
in  all  States  conducted  by  ballot,  which,  however,  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  long  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a  device  for 
preventing  bribery  or  intimidation,  but  rather  as  the  quickest 
and  easiest  mode  of  taking  the  votes  of  a  multitude.  Secrecy 
had  not  been  specially  aimed  at,  nor  in  point  of  fact  generally 
secured. 

An  election  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair  in  America  than 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  elective  offices  is  greater,  and  as 
terms  of  office  are  shorter,  the  number  of  offices  to  be  voted 
for  in  any  given  year  is  much  greater.  To  save  the  expense 
of  numerous  distinct  pollings,  it  has  been  usual,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  to  take  the  pollings  for  a  variety  of  offices  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  elect  Federal  officials  (presi- 
dential electors  and  congressmen),  State  officials,  county  offi- 
cials, and  city  officials  on  one  and  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  polling  booths.  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  only 
once  in  four  years,  congressmen  once  in  two.  But  the  number 
of  State  and  county  and  city  places  to  be  filled  is  so  large  that 
a  voter  seldom  goes  to  the  polling  booth  without  having  to 
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cast  his  vote  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  persons,  candidates  for 
different  offices,  and  sometimes  he  may  vote  for  twenty  or 
thirty. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  slip  tickets.  A  slip  ticket 
is  a  list,  printed  on  a  long  strip  of  paper,  of  the  persons  stand- 
ing in  the  same  interest,  that  is  to  say,  recommended  by  the 
same  party  or  political  group  for  the  posts  to  be  filled  up  at 
any  election.*  Till  very  recently,  the  universal  practice  was 
for  each  such  voting  ticket  to  be  printed  and  issued  by  a  party 
organization,  and  to  be  then  distributed  at  the  polling  booths  by 
the  party  agents  to  the  voters  and  placed  by  them  in  the  box. 
The  voter  usually  voted  the  ticket  as  he  received  it,  that  is 
to  Sijiy,  he  voted  en  bloc  for  all  the  names  it  contained.  It  was 
indeed  open  to  him  to  modify  it  by  striking  out  certain  names 
("scratching")  and  writing  in  others,  or  by  placing  over  a 
name  a  bit  of  paper,  gummed  at  the  back  for  the  purpose 
(called  a  "paster"),  on  which  was  printed  the  name  of  some 
other  candidate.  But  the  always  potent  tendency  to  vote 
the  party  list  as  a  whole  was  naturally  stronger  when  that 
whole  list  found  itself  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  in  the  voter's 
hands  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  paper  contained  in 
alphabetical  order  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  whomsoever, 
making  it  necessary  to  pick  and  choose  among  them.  This, 
however,  was  the  least  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  system. 
When  (as  often  happened)  the  two  great  parties  had  bad 
names  on  their  respective  State  or  city  tickets,  the  obvious 
remedy  was  the  formation  of  a  "  Citizens'  "  or  "  Independent " 
organization  to  run  better  men.  The  heavy  expense  of  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  tickets  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
making  of  such  independent  nominations,  while  the  "  regular  " 
ticket  distributors  did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  "  independent  tickets,"  and  generally  to  confuse 
and  mislead  the  independent  voter.  The  expenses  which  the 
regular  parties  had  to  bear  were  made  by  their  leaders  a  pretext 
for  levying  "  election  assessments  "  on  candidates,  and  thereby 
(see  aiUe,  p.  118)  of  virtually  selling  nominations.  And,  finally, 
the  absence  of  secrecy,  for  the  voter  could  be  followed  by 
watchful  eyes  from  the  moment  when  he  received  the  party 

1  A  ticket  includes  more  names  or  fewer,  according  to  tlie  number  of  offices 
to  be  filled,  but  usually  more  than  a  dozen. 
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ticket  from  the  party  distributor  till  he  dropped  it  into  the 
box,  opened  a  wide  door  to  bribery  and  intimidation.  A  grow- 
ing sense  of  these  mischiefs  roused  at  length  the  zeal  of 
reformers.  In  1885  a  bill  for  the  introduction  of  a  really 
secret  ballot  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
and  in  1888  such  a  measure,  resembling  in  its  outlines  the 
ballot  laws  of  Australia  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
enacted  in  Massachusetts.  The  unprecedented  scale  on  which 
money  was  illegitimately  used  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1888  provoked  general  alarm,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  reformers  so  much  that  secret,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
'*  Australian,"  ballot  laws  are  now  in  force  in  all  the  States 
except  seven;  viz..  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Idaho,  all  (except  the  last)  States 
in  the  South,  a  part  of  the  country  where  reforms  make 
their  way  more  slowly,  and  where  one  party  has  so  marked  a 
predominance  that  a  provision  for  fair  elections  may  seem 
matter  of  less  urgency  than  in  the  more  equally  divided 
Northern  States.  It  may  cause  surprise  that  communities 
which  live  in  alarm  at  the  large  negro  vote  should  not  seize 
so  simple  a  method  of  virtually  excluding  the  bulk  of  that 
vote,  but  the  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
secret  ballot,  unaccompanied  by  provisions  for  illiterate  voters, 
would  also  exclude  a  considerable  number  of  whites.  How- 
ever, these  seven  States  will  probably  ere  long  follow  their 
sisters  in  the  enactment  of  secret  ballot  laws,  and  the  strength 
of  the  movement  is  witnessed  by  the  fact^that  in  three  States, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Kentucky,  provisions  on  the  subject 
have  been  embodied  in  the  constitutions,  though,  in  the  case 
of  Texas,  the  legislature  has  not  yet  given  effect  to  them  by 
statute. 

The  new  laws  of  these  thirty-seven  States  are  of  varying 
merit.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  their 
legislatures,  those  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey 
are  the  worst.  Nearly  all  the  laws,  however,  provide  for  the 
ofB.cial  printing  of  the  voting  papers,  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
names  of  all  candidates  upon  the  same  paper,  so  that  the  voter 
must  himself  place  his  mark  against  those  he  desires  to  support, 
and  for  the  depositing  of  the  paper  in  the  box  by  the  voter  in 
such  manner  as  to  protect  him  from  observation.     Thus  secrecy 
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has  been  nearly  everywhere  secured,  and  while*  independent 
candidates  have  a  better  chance,  a  heavy  blow  has  been  struck 
at  bribery  and  intimidation.  The  practice  of  "  peddling  "  the 
ballots  at  the  polling  place  by  the  agents  of  the  parties,  which 
had  reached  portentous  dimensions  in  New  York,  has  in  most 
places  disappeared,  while  the  extinction  of  the  head  of  expenses 
incurred  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ballot  printing,  has 
diminished  the  pretext  for  levying  assessments.  Elections 
are  far  more  orderly  than  they  were,  because  more  secret,  and 
because  the  attendant  crowd  of  those  who  peddle  and  hang 
about  the  polls,  disposed  to  turbulence  and  ready  for  intimida- 
tion, has  been  much  reduced.  And  it  is  an  incidental  gain 
that  the  most  ignorant  class  of  voters,  who  in  the  North  are 
usually  recent  immigrants,  have  been  in  some  States  deprived 
of  their  votes,  in  others  stimulated  (as  has  happened  to  the 
more  intelligent  negroes  in  parts  of  the  South)  to  improve 
their  education,  and  fit  themselves  to  vote.  Even  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  voting  of  illiterates,  a  certain  disgrace, 
which  citizens  desire  to  escape,  attaches  to  him  who  is  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  this  provision.  The  presidential  election  of 
1892,  conducted  in  thirty-five  States  under  these  new  laws,  has 
approved  their  superiority  to  the  old  system,  and  has  further 
encouraged  the  reformers,  who  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  rapidly  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  For  a  final 
judgment,  however,  we  must  wait  until  time  has  shown  how 
far  the  ingenuity  of  corrupt  politicians  may  devise  methods  for 
evading  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  new  statutes. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  machinery  of  voting. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  questions  that  may  be  asked 
regarding  an  election  system.  One  is,  whether  it  is  honestly 
carried  out  by  the  officials?  To  this  question  no  general 
answer  can  be  given,  because  there  are  the  widest  possible 
differences  between  different  States ;  differences  due  chiefly  to 
the  variations  in  their  election  laws,  but  partly  also  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  conscience.  In  some  States  the  official 
conduct  of  elections  is  now  believed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
owing,  one  is  told,  to  the  excellence  of  a  minutely  careful  law. 
In  others,  frauds,  such  as  ballot  stuffing  and  false  counting, 
are  said  to  be  common,  not  only  in  city,  but  also  in  State  and 
Federal  elections.     I  have   no  data  to  determine  how  widely 

VOL.  n  L 
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frauds  prevail,  for  their  existence  can  rarely  be  proved,  and 
they  often  escape  detection.  They  are  sometimes  suspected 
where  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  however  clear  that  in  some 
States  they  are  frequent  enough  to  constitute  a  serious  re- 
proach.* 

Another  question  is :  Does  the  election  machinery  prevent 
intimidation,  bribery,  personation,  repeating,  and  the  other 
frauds  which  the  agents  of  candidates  or  parties  seek  to  perpe- 
trate? Here,  too,  there  are  great  differences  between  one 
State  and  city  and  another,  differences  due  both  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  character  of  the  population.  Of  intimidation  there 
is  now  but  little,  save  in  a  few  cities,  where  roughs,  or  occa- 
sionally even  the  police,  are  said  to  molest  a  voter  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  other  party,  or  to  be  inclined  to  desert  their  own 
party.  But  till  the  enactment  of  the  secret  ballot  laws,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  employers  endeavoured  to  send 
their  workingmen  to  the.  polls  in  a  body  in  order  to  secure 
their  votes;  and  the  dislike  to  this  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  obtained  popular  favour  for  these  laws.  Repeating  and 
personation  are  not  rare  in  dense  populations,  where  the  agents 
and  officials  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  the  voters'  faces ;  and 
these  frauds  are  sometimes  organized  on  a  grand  scale  by 
bringing  bands  of  roughs  from  one  city  to  another. 

Bribery  is  a  sporadic  disease,  but  often  intense  when  it 
occurs.  Most  parts  of  the  Union  are  pure,  as  pure  as  Scotland, 
where  from  1868  till  1892  there  was  only  one  election  petition 
for  alleged  bribery.  Other  parts  are  no  better  than  the  small 
boroughs  of  Southern  England  were  before  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1883.^    No  place,  however,  not  even  the  poorest 

1  They  were  speciaUy  frequent,  and  are  not  extinct,  in  some  of  the  Soathem 
States,  being  there  used  to  prevent  the  negro  voters  from  returning  Republican 
candidates.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  "  tissue  ballots  "  was  most  common. 
I  was  told  in  San  Francisco  that  elections  had  become  more  pure  since  the 
introduction  of  glass  ballot  boxes,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  presiding 
officials  to  stock  the  ballot  box  with  voting  papers  before  the  voting  began  in 
the  morning.  After  the  election  of  1893,  nearly  100  election  officers  in  New 
York  City,  about  25  in  Brooklyn,  and  a  good  many  in  the  smaller  cities  were 
indicted  for  offences  against  the  election  laws,  and  especially  for  permitting 
"repeaters"  to  vote,  for  accompanying  voters  into  the  booth  on  a  false  pre- 
tence of  their  blindness  or  physical  incapacity,  and  for  cheating  in  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes.    Many  were  convicted. 

3  The  British  general  election  of  1880  gave  rise  to  no  less  than  95  petitions  im- 
pugning returns  on  the  ground  of  some  form  of  corruption,  and  many  were  sus- 
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ward  in  New  York  City,  sinks  below  the  level  of  such  constit- 
uencies as  Yarmouth,  or  Sandwich,  used  to  be  in  England. 
Bribery  is  seldom  practised  in  America  in  the  same  way  as  it 
used  to  be  at  Eome,  by  distributing  small  sums  among  a  large 
mass  of  poor  electors,  or  even,  as  in  many  English  boroughs, 
among  a  section  of  voters  (not  always  the  poorest)  known  to  be 
venal,  and  accustomed  to  reserve  their  votes  till  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  poll.  The  American  practice  has  been  to  give 
sums  of  from  $20  to  $50  to  an  active  local  "worker,"  who 
undertakes  to  bring  up  a  certain  number  of  voters,  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty,  whom  he  "  owns  "  or  can  get  at.  He  is  not 
required  to  account  for  the  money,  and  spends  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  it  in  direct  bribes,  though  something  in  drinks  to 
the  lower  sort  of  elector.  This  kind  of  expenditure  belongs 
to  the  category  rather  of  paid  canvassing  than  of  bribery,  yet 
sometimes  the  true  European  species  occurs.  In  a  New 
Hampshire  rural  town  not  long  ago,  $10  were  paid  to  each  of 
two  hundred  doubtful  voters.  In  some  districts  of  New  York 
the  friends  of  a  candidate  will  undertake,  in  case  he  is 
returned,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  poorest  voters  who  occupy 
tenement  houses,  and  the  candidate  subsequently  makes  up 
the  amount.*  The  expenses  of  congressional  and  presidential 
elections  are  often  heavy,  and  though  the  larger  part  goes  in 
organization  and  demonstrations,  meetings,  torchlight  pro- 
cessions, and  so  forth,  a  part  is  likely  to  go  in  some  illicit  way. 
A  member  of  Congress  for  a  poor  district  in  a  great  city  told  me 
that  his  expenses  ran  from  $8000  up  to  $10,000,  which  is  just 
about  what  a  parliamentary  contest  used  to  cost  in  an  English 
borough  constituency  of  equal  area.     In  America  the  number 

UUiied.  After  the  election  of  1886  there  was  not  a  single  petition.  After  that  of 
1892  there  were  ten  petitions  alleging  corrupt  practices,  and  in  three  of  these  the 
election  was  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  such  practices.  This  improvement 
must,  however,  he  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885, 
which  extinguished  the  small  boroughs. 

1  At  a  recent  election  in  Brooklyn,  a  number  of  coloured  voters  sat  (literally) 
on  the  fence  in  front  of  the  polling  booths,  waiting  to  be  bought,  but  were 
disappointed,  the  parties  having  agreed  not  to  buy  them.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  bribery  among  the  coloured  voters  in  some  of  the  cities :  e.g.  in  those  of 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio. 

When  there  is  a  real  issue  before  the  voters,  bribery  diminishes.  In  tlie 
mayoralty  contest  of  1886,  in  New  York,  the  usually  venal  classes  went 
straight  for  the  Labour  candidate,  and  would  not  be  bought. 
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of  voters  in  a  congressional  district  is  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  in  an  average  English  constituency,  but  the  official 
expenses  of  polling  booths  and  clerks  are  not  borne  by  the 
candidate.  In  a  corrupt  district  along  the  Hudson  Hiver 
above  New  York  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  $50,000  being 
spent  at  a  single  congressional  election,  when  in  some  other 
districts  of  the  State  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  $2000.  In 
a  presidential  election  g^eat  sums  are  spent  in  doubtful,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  "pivotal''  States.  Indiana  was  "drenched 
with  money  "  in  1880,  much  of  it  contributed  by  great  corpora- . 
tions,  and  a  large  part  doubtless  went  in  bribery.  What  part 
ever  does  go  it  is  the  harder  to  determine,  because  elections 
are  rarely  impeached  on  this  ground,  both  parties  tacitly 
agreeing  that  bygones  shall  be  bygones.  The  election  of  1888 
was  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  so  large  was  the  expenditure 
in  doubtful  States.  In  that  year  well-informed  Americans  came 
to  perceive  that  bribery  at  elections  was  a  growing  evil  in 
their  country,  though  even  now  they  think  it  less  noxious  than 
either  Bossism  or  election  frauds.  In  1883  the  disease  seemed 
to  me  no  more  diffused  than  it  had  been  in  England  up  to  that 
date.  In  1890  the  shadows  had  grown  darker ;  and  good  citi- 
zens were  evidently  becoming  anxious. 

This  alarm  has  favoured  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  against  corrupt  practices.  A  few  States  have  now 
passed  such  statutes.  Those  of  Missouri  and  California  are 
described  as  likely  to  prove  efficient ;  those  of  Massachusetts 
and  Kansas,  as  less  drastic,  but  fairly  useful ;  those  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Colorado,  as  amounting  to  little  more  than 
provisions  for  the  compulsory  publication  of  certain  items  of 
expenditure.  In  Pennsylvania  it  would  appear  that  the  acts 
are  seldom  put  in  force.  The  practice,  so  general  in  America, 
of  conducting  elections  by  a  party  committee,  which  makes  its 
payments  on  behalf  of  all  the  candidates  running  in  the  same 
interests,  renders  it  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  Britain  to  fix  a 
definite  limit  to  the  expenditure,  either  by  a  candidate  himself 
or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  election.  However,  the  new  Mis- 
souri law  attempts  this,  fixing  a  low  scale  for  "campaign 
expenditures,''  and  imposing  severe  penalties  on  the  receiver 
as  well  as  giver  of  any  bribe,  whether  to  vote  or  to  refrain 
from  voting,  a  form  in  which  bribery  seems  to  be  pretty  fre- 
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quent.  Other  but  much  lighter  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
practice  of  treating.  It  seems  probable  that  the  example  set 
by  Missouri  and  California  will  be  largely  followed,  and  that 
the  blow  struck  at  electoral  corruption  by  the  secret  ballot 
laws  will  be  followed  up  by  a  general  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures. Whether  the  improvement  will  be  permanent,  and  how 
deep  it  will  go,  is  another  question.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
estimate  the  exact  value  of  laws  which  propose  to  effect  by 
mechanical  methods  reforms  which  in  themselves  are  largely 
moral.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  while  in  all 
countries  there  is  a  proportion  (varying  from  age  to  age  and 
country  to  country)  of  good  men  who  will  act  honourably 
whatever  the  law,  and  similarly  a  proportion  of  bad  men  who 
will  try  to  break  or  evade  the  best  laws,  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  standing  between  these  two  classes, 
whose  tendency  to  evil  is  not  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by 
law,  and  in  whom  a  moral  sense  is  sufficiently  present  to  be 
capable  of  stimulation  and  education  by  a  good  law.  Although 
it  is  true  that  you  cannot  make  men  moral  by  a  statute,  you 
can  arm  good  citizens  with  weapons  which  improve  their 
chances  in  the  unceasing  conflict  with  the  various  forms  in 
which  political  dishonesty  appears.  The  value  of  weapons, 
however,  depends  upon  the  energy  of  those  who  use  them. 
These  improved  Ballot  acts  and  Corrupt  Practices  acts  need  to 
be  vigorously  enforced,  and  the  disposition,  of  which  there  have 
been  some  signs,  to  waive  the  penalties  they  impose,  and  to 
treat  election  frauds  and  other  similar  offences  as  trivial  mat* 
ters,  would  go  far  to  nullify  the  effect  to  be  expected  from 
the  statutes. 

Strong  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  another 
reform  in  election  laws,  viz.,  the  trial  of  contested  elections,  not, 
as  now,  by  the  legislative  body  to  which  the  candidate  claims 
to  have  been  chosen,  but  by  a  court  of  law.  The  determinations 
of  a  legislature  are  almost  invariably  coloured  by  party  feel- 
ing, and  are  usually  decided  by  a  party  majority  in  favour  of 
the  contestant  whose  admission  would  increase  their  strength. 
Hence  they  obtain  little  respect,  while  corrupt  or  illegal  prac- 
tices do  not  receive  their  due  condemnation  in  the  avoidance 
of  the  election  they  have  tainted.  Against  these  considera- 
tions there  must  be  set  the  danger  that  the  judges  who  try 
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such  cases  may  sometimes  show,  or  be  thought  to  show,  polit- 
ical partisanship,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  bench  may  thus 
suffer.  The  experience  of  England,  where  disputed  parlia- 
mentary elections  have  since  1867  been  tried  by  judges  of  the 
superior  courts,  and  municipal  elections  since  1883  by  county 
court  judges,  does  not  wholly  dispose  of  this  apprehension; 
for  it  happens  every  now  and  then  that  judges  are  accused  of 
partiality,  or  at  least  of  an  unconscious  bias.  Still,  British 
opinion  decidedly  prefers  the  present  system  to  the  old  one. 
In  the  United  States  the  validity  of  the  election  of  an  executive 
officer  sometimes  comes  before  the  courts,  and  the  courts,  as 
a  rule,  decide  such  cases  with  a  fairness  which  inspires  general 
confidence.  The  balance  of  reason  and  authority  seems  to  lie 
with  those  who,  like  ex-Speaker  Reed,  himself  a  hearty  party 
man,  have  advocated  the  change.  It  was  proposed  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to 
the  voters  in  1892,  but  rejected,  under  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  forbid  the  hope  that  it  may  eventually 
prevaiL 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  purification  of  election 
methods,  some  reformers  go  further,  and  have  proposed  to 
render  the  ballot  box  a  more  complete  representation  of  the 
will  of  the  people  by  making  voting  compulsory.  The  idea  is 
not  quite  new ;  in  some  Greek  States  citizens  were  compelled 
to  attend  the  Assembly ;  similar  provisions  were  to  be  found  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  century,  while  in  modem 
Switzerland  several  cantons  fine  electors  who  fail  to  vote  at 
elections  or  when  laws  are  proposed  under  a  referendum.  The 
Swiss  evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan  is  not  uniform.  In 
St.  Gallen,  for  instance,  where  it  was  introduced  so  far  back 
as  1835,  it  seems  to  have  worked  well,  while  in  Solothurn  it 
proved  ineffective,  and  was  ultimately  abolished.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  effect  would  seem  to  have  been  to  bring 
out  a  comparatively  heavy  vote,  sometimes  reaching  83  and  even 
84  per  cent  of  the  registered  electors,  though  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  cantons  in  which  the  plan  exists  are,  speaking 
generally,  those  in  which  political  life  is  anyhow  most  active.^ 
In  the  United  States,  however,  abstention  from  voting  does 

^  I  qaote  from  a  paper  by  M.  Simon  Deploige  in  the  Belgian  Revue  O^niraLe 
for  March,  1893. 
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not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious,  and  certainly  is  not  a  growing, 
evil.  City  and  State  elections  sometimes  fail  to  draw  even 
three-fourths  of  the  voters  to  the  polls;  but  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1880,  a  year  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
national  census,  and  therefore  suitable  for  investigation,  84 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  whole  United  States 
actually  tendered  their  votes,  while  of  the  remaining  16  per 
cent  fully  three-fourths  can  be  accounted  for  by  illness,  old 
age,  necessary  causes  of  absence,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
em  negroes,  intimidation,  leaving  not  more  than  4  per  cent  out 
of  the  total  number  of  voters  who  may  seem  to  have  stayed 
away  from  pure  indifference.*  This  is  a  good  result  as  com- 
pared with  Germany,  where,  in  1887,  only  77  per  cent  of  the 
qualified  voters  came  to  the  polls,  or  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
where,  at  the  parliamentary  election  of  1892,  an  election  of 
unprecedented  excitement,  about  77  per  cent  of  the  electors 
seem  to  have  voted  in  those  constituencies  where  there  was  a 
contest,  the  figures  being :  for  England,  78  per  cent ;  for  Scot- 
land, 78 ;  for  Wales,  75,  and  for  Ireland,  66.  It  is  right  to  add 
that,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  British  registration  laws, 
there  were  probably  more  names  on  the  register  in  proportion 
to  the  number  actually  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  poll  than 
would  be  the  case  in  the  United  States  or  in  Germany.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1892  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
showed  only  about  half  the  increase  on  1888  which  the  esti- 
mated growth  of  population  ought  to  have  given.  This  ab- 
stention, however,  may  have  been  largely  due  not  to  indifference, 
but  to  an  unwillingness  in  one  party  to  support  the  party  Candi- 
date. 

The  plan  of  compelling  men  to  vote  on  pain  of  being  fined 
or  incurring  some  disability,  though  it  has  found  some  favour 
in  America,  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  one  of  the  argu- 
ments against  it  is  indicated  by  the  cause  suggested  for  the 
abstentions  of  1892.  It  is  not  desirable  to  deprive  electors 
displeased  by  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  of  the  power  of 
protesting  against  him  by  declining  to  vote  at  all.  At  present, 
when  bad  nominations  are  made,  independent  voters  can  ex- 
press their  disapproval  by  refusing  to  vote  for  these  candidates. 

1  The  subject  is  examined  with  care  and  acuteness  by  Professor  A.  B.  Hart 
in  his  Practical  Essays  on  American  Oovernment. 
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Were  voting  compulsory,  they  would  probably,  so  strong  is  party 
spirit,  vote  for  these  bad  men  rather  than  tor  their  opponents, 
not  to  add  that  the  opponents  might  be  equally  objectionable. 
Thus  the  power  of  party  leaders  and  of  the  machine  gen- 
erally might  be  increased.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  such 
a  law  as  suggested  could,  if  enacted,  be  effectively  enforced ; 
and  it  is  not  well  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  half -executed 
statutes. 

The  abuse  of  the  right  of  appointing  election  officers  can 
hardly  be  called  a  corrupt  practice ;  yet  it  has  in  some  places, 
and  notably  in  New  York  City,  caused  serious  mischiefs. 
There  elections  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  Police  Board, 
consisting  of  four  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  required 
by  law  to  be  Democrats,  two  to  be  Republicans.*  By  a  statute 
of  1892,  this  Board  is  directed  to  appoint  in  each  of  the  1187 
election  districts  of  the  city,  three  inspectors  of  elections,  two 
of  whom  are  to  belong  to  the  party  which  cast  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  last  preceding  election,  and  one  to  the 
party  which  cast  the  next  greatest  number.  This  audacious 
piece  of  partisanship  has  given  the  dominant  faction  in  the  city 
the  command  of  a  great  number  of  paid  places  wherewith  to 
reward  its  adherents.  The  cost  of  the  three  inspectors,  two  poll 
clerks,  and  two  ballot  clerks  in  the  1187  districts  is  $178,800; 
and  the  selection  of  shops  or  other  buildings  as  polling  places, 
with  the  nomination  to  some  other  election  posts,  adds  still 
further  to  the  mass  of  patronage,  and  enables  the  party  Machine 
to  benefit  no  small  part  of  its  adherents  at  the  cost  of  the 
city.  Taken  along  with  the  practice  of  treating  all,  or  nearly 
all,  appointments  in  the  service  of  the  city  Jts  party  spoils, 
it  provides  a  Machine  with  a  large  number  of  paid  workers  in 
each  Assembly  district,  who  can  be  depended  on  to  fight  hard 
and  constantly  for  the  party,  and  especially  to  enrol  recruits 
and  bring  them  up  to  the  poll.  The  statute,  it  is  right  to 
add,  has  received  much  censure,  and  may  probably  be  soon 
repealed. 

^This  statntoxy  recofpiition  of  party  as  a  qualification  for  office  is  not 
anuaual  in  America,  having  l>een  found  necessary  to  ensure  an  approacli  to 
equality  of  distribution  between  the  parties  of  the  posts  of  election  officers, 
for  the  fairneas  of  whose  action  it  waa  essential  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  guarantee. 
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The  particular  form  of  evil  here  described  still  flourishes  like 
a  green  bay  tree.  But  on  the  whole,  as  will  have  been  gathered 
from  this  chapter,  the  record  of  recent  progress  is  encouraging, 
and  not  least  encouraging  in  this,  that  the  corrupt  politicians 
themselves  have  been  forced  to  accept  and  pass  measures  of 
reform  which  public  opinion,  previously  apathetic  or  ignorant, 
had  been  aroused  by  a  few  energetic  voices  to  demand. 


CHAPTER  LXVn 

CORRUPTION 

No  impression  regarding  American  politics  is  more  generally 
diffused  in  Europe  than  that  contained  in  the  question  which 
the  traveller  who  has  returned  from  the  United  States  becomes 
so  weary  of  being  asked,  "  Isn't  everybody  corrupt  there  ?  "  It 
is  an  impression  for  which  the  Americans  themselves,  with  their 
airy  way  of  talking  about  their  own  country,  their  fondness  for 
broad  effects,  their  enjoyment  of  a  good  story  and  humorous 
pleasure  in  exaggerations  generally,  are  largely  responsible. 
European  visitors  who,  generally  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  are  generally  reactionary  in  politics,  and  glad  to  find 
occasion  for  disparaging  popular  government,  eagerly  catch  up 
and  repeat  the  stories  they  are  told  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco.  European  readers  take  literally  the  highly  coloured 
pictures  of  some  American  novels  and  assume  that  the  descrip- 
tions there  given  of  certain  men  and  groups  "  inside  politics  " 
— descriptions  legitimate  enough  in  a  novel — hold  true  of  all 
men  and  groups  following  that  unsavoury  trade.  Europeans, 
moreover,  and  Englishmen  certainly  not  less  than  other  Euro- 
peans, have  a  useful  knack  of  forgetting  their  own  shortcomings 
when  contemplating  those  of  their  neighbours ;  so  you  may  hear 
men  wax  eloquent  over  the  depravity  of  transatlantic  politicians 
who  will  sail  very  near  the  wind  in  giving  deceptive  pledges  to 
their  own  constituents,  who  will  support  flagrant  jobs  done  on 
behalf  of  their  own  party,  who  will  accept  favours  from,  and 
dine  with,  and  receive  at  their  own  houses,  financial  speculators 
and  members  of  the  legislature  whose  aims  are  just  as  base,  and 
whose  standard  is  just  as  low  as  those  of  the  worst  congressman 
that  ever  came  to  push  his  fortune  in  Washington. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  corruption  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.     If  a 
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native  American  does  not  know  —  as  few  do  —  how  deep  it  goes 
nor  how  widely  it  is  spread,  much  less  can  a  stranger.  I  have, 
however,  submitted  the  impressions  I  formed  to  the  judgment 
of  some  fair-minded  and  experienced  American  friends,  and  am 
assured  by  them  that  these  impressions  are  substantially  correct; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  give  a  view  of  the  facts  such  as  they 
have  themselves  formed  from  an  observation  incomparably 
wider  than  that  of  a  European  traveller  could  be. 

The  word  "  corruption  '^  needs  to  be  analyzed.  It  is  used  to 
cover  several  different  kinds  of  political  unsoundness. 

One  sense,  the  most  obvious,  is  the  taking  or  giving  of  money 
bribes.  Another  sense  is  the  taking  or  giving  of  bribes  in  kind, 
€.g.  the  allotment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  or  shares  in  a 
company,  or  of  an  interest  in  a  profitable  contract,  or  of  a  land 
grant.  The  offence  is  essentially  the  same  as  where  a  money 
bribe  passes,  but  to  most  people  it  does  not  seem  the  same, 
partly  because  the  taking  of  money  is  a  more  unmistakable 
selling  of  one's  self,  partly  because  it  is  usually  uncertain  how 
the  bribe  given  in  kind  will  turn  out,  and  a  man  excuses  him- 
self by  thinking  that  its  value  will  depend  on  how  he  develops 
the  interest  he  has  obtained.  A  third  sense  of  the  word 
includes  the  doing  of  a  job,  e.g,  promising  a  contractor  that 
he  shall  have  the  clothing  of  the  police  or  the  cleaning  of  the 
city  thoroughfares  in  return  for  his  political  support ;  giving 
official  advertisements  to  a  particular  newspaper  which  puffs 
you;  promising  a  railroad  president,  whose  subscription  to 
party  funds  is  hoped  for,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  a  bill  seeking 
to  regulate  the  freight  charges  of  his  road  or  threatening  its 
land  grants.  These  cases  shade  off  into  those  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding group,  but  they  seem  less  black,  because  the  act  done  is 
one  which  would  probably  be  done  anyhow  by  some  one  else 
from  no  better  motive,  and  because  the  turpitude  consists  not 
in  getting  a  private  gain,  but  in  misusing  a  public  position  to 
secure  a  man's  own  political  advancement.  Hence  the  virtue 
that  will  resist  a  bribe  will  often  succumb  to  these  tempta- 
tions. 

There  is  also  the  sense  in  which  the  bestowal  of  places  of 
power  and  profit  from  personal  motives  is  said  to  be  a  corrupt 
exercise  of  patronage.  Opinion  has  in  all  countries  been  lenient 
to  such  action  when  the  place  is  given  as  a  reward  of  party 
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services,  but  the  line  between  a  party  and  a  personal  service 
cannot  be  easily  drawn. 

Then,  lastly,  one  sometimes  hears  the  term  stretched  to  cover 
insincerity  in  professions  of  political  faith.  To  give  pledges 
and  advocate  measures  which  one  inwardly  dislikes  and  deems 
opposed  to  the  public  interest  is  a  form  of  misconduct  which 
seems  far  less  gross  than  to  sell  one's  vote  or  influence,  but  it 
may  be,  in  a  given  instance,  no  less  injurious  to  the  State. 

Although  these  two  latter  sets  of  cases  do  not  fall  within  the 
proper  meaning  and  common  use  of  the  word  *'  corruption,"  it 
seems  worth  while  to  mention  them,  because  derelictions  of 
duty  which  a  man  thinks  trivial  in  the  form  with  which  cus- 
tom has  made  him  familiar  in  his  own  country,  where  perhaps 
they  are  matter  for  merriment,  shock  him  when  they  appear 
in  a  different  form  in  another  country.  They  get  mixed  up  in 
his  mind  with  venality,  and  are  cited  to  prove  that  the  country 
is  corrupt  and  its  politicians  profligate.  A  European  who  does 
not  blame  a  minister  for  making  a  man  governor  of  a  colony 
because  he  has  done  some  back-stairs  parliamentary  work,  will 
be  shocked  at  seeing  in  New  York  some  one  put  into  the 
custom-house  in  order  that  he  may  organize  primaries  in  the 
district  of  the  congressman  who  has  got  him  the  place.  Eng- 
lish members  of  Parliament  condemn  the  senator  who  moves 
a  resolution  intended  to  "  placate  "  the  Irish  vote,  while  they 
forget  their  own  professions  of  ardent  interest  in  schemes 
which  they  think  economically  unsound  but  likely  to  rouse  the 
flagging  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Distinguishing 
these  senses  in  which  the  word  "  corruption "  is  used,  let  us 
attempt  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  chargeable  on  the  men  who 
compose  each  of  the  branches  of  the  American  Federal  and 
State  government. 

No  President  has  ever  been  seriously  charged  with  pecuniary 
corruption.  The  Presidents  have  been  men  very  different  in 
their  moral  standard,  and  sometimes  neither  scrupulous  nor 
patriotic,  but  money  or  money's  worth  they  have  never  touched 
for  themselves,  great  as  the  temptations  must  have  been  to 
persons  with  small  means  and  heavy  expenses.  They  have 
doubtless  often  made  bad  appointments  from  party  motives, 
have  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  use  of  their 
oatronage,  have  talked  insincerely  and  tolerated  jobs ;  but  all 
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these  things  have  also  been  done  within  the  last  thirty  years 
by  sundry  English,  French,  and  Italian  prime  ministers,  some 
of  whom  have  since  been  canonized. 

The  standard  of  honour  maintained  by  the  Presidents  has  not 
always  been  maintained  by  the  leading  members  of  recent 
administrations,  several  of  whom  have  been  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  railroad  jobs,  and  even  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
They  may  not  have,  probably  they  did  not,  put  any  part  of  the 
plunder  into  their  own  pockets,  but  they  have  winked  at  the 
misdeeds  of  their  subordinates,  and  allowed  the  party  funds  to 
be  replenished,  not  by  direct  malversation,  yet  by  rendering 
services  to  influential  individuals  or  corporations  which  a  strict 
sense  of  public  duty  would  have  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  no  case  since  the 
war — although  there  was  a  bad  case  in  President  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  just  before  the  war —  in  which  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net has  received  money,  or  its  equivalent,  as  the  price  of  either 
an  executive  act  or  an  appointment,  while  inferior  of&cials, 
who  have  been  detected  in  so  doing  (and  this  occasionally 
happens),  have  been  dismissed  and  disgraced.^ 

Next,  as  to  Congress.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  discover  the 
truth  about  Congress,  for  few  of  the  abundant  suspicions  ex- 
cited and  accusations  brought  against  senators  or  members  of 
the  House  have  been,  or  could  have  been,  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
Among  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  there  will  be  the  clean  and 
the  unclean.  The  opportunities  for  private  gain  are  large,  the 
chances  of  detection  small ;  few  members  keep  their  seats  for 
three  or  four  successive  congresses,  and  one-half  are  changed 
every  two  years,  so  the  temptation  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  is  all  the  stronger. 

There  are  several  forms  which  temptation  takes  in  the  Fed- 
eral legislature.  One  is  afforded  by  the  position  a  member 
holds  on  a  committee.  All  bills  and  many  resolutions  are 
referred  to  some  one  of  the  committees,  and  it  is  in  the  com- 
mittee-room that  their  fate  is  practically  decided.  In  a  small 
body  each  member  has  great  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power 
(as  observed  already)  '  is  safeguarded  by  little  responsibility. 

^The  80-caUed  Whiskey  Ring  of  1875  and  the  Star  Route  gang  of  more 
recent  times  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  misconduct  in  the 
dTU  service.  *  See  Chapter  XV.  in  Vol.  I.  on  the  Committees  of  Congress. 
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He  may  materially  advance  a  bill  promoted  by  an  influential 
manufacturer,  or  financier,  or  railroad  president.  He  may 
obstruct  it.  He  may  help,  or  may  oppose,  a  bill  directed  against 
a  railroad  or  other  wealthy  corporation,  which  has  something 
to  gain  or  lose  from  Federal  legislation.^  No  small  part  of  the 
business  of  Congress  is  what  would  be  called  in  England  pri- 
vate business;  and  although  the  individual  railroads  which 
come  directly  into  relation  with  the  Federal  government  are 
not  numerous,  —  the  great  transcontinental  lines  which  have 
received  land  grants  or  other  subventions  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, —  questions  affecting  these  roads  have  frequently  come  up 
and  have  involved  large  amounts  of  money.  The  tariff  on  im- 
ports opens  another  enormous  sphere  in  which  legislative  inter- 
vention affects  private  pecuniary  interests;  for  it  makes  all 
the  difference  to  many  sets  of  manufacturers  whether  duties  on 
certain  classes  of  goods  are  raised,  or  maintained,  or  lowered. 
Hence  the  doors  of  Congress  are  besieged  by  a  whole  army  of 
commercial  or  railroad  men  and  their  agents,  to  whom,  since 
they  have  come  to  form  a  sort  of  profession,  the  name  of  Lob- 
byists is  given.*  Many  congressmen  are  personally  interested, 
and  lobby  for  themselves  among  their  colleagues  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  their  official  positions. 

Thus  a  vast  deal  of  solicitation  and  bargaining  goes  on. 
Lobbyists  offer  considerations  for  help  in  passing  a  bill  which 
is  desired  or  in  stopping  a  bill  which  is  feared.  Two  members, 
each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get  through,  or  one  of  whom  desires 
to  prevent  his  railroad  from  being  interfered  with  while  the 
other  wishes  the  tariff  on  an  article  which  he  manufactures 
kept  up,  make  a  compact  by  which  each  aids  the  other.  This 
is  Log-rolling :  You  help  me  to  roll  my  log,  which  is  too  heavy 
for  my  unaided  strength,  and  I  help  you  to  roll  yours.  Some- 
times a  member  brings  in  a  bill  directed  against  some  railroad 
or  other  great  cornoration,  merely  in  order  to  levy  blackmail 

1 1  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  governor  of  a  Western  Territory  who, 
when  he  came  East,  used  to  borrow  money  from  the  head  of  a  great  railway 
which  traversed  his  Territory,  saying  he  would  oblige  the  railway  when  it 
found  occasion  to  ask  him.  His  power  of  obliging  included  the  right  to  veto 
bills  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature.  This  governor  was  an  ex-boss  of 
an  Eastern  State  whom  his  party  had  provided  for  by  bestowing  the  govemor- 
•hip  on  him. 

a  See  ante,  Note  (B)  to  Chapter  XVI.  in  Appendix  to  Vol.  I. 
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upon  it.  This  is  technically  called  a  Strike.  An  eminent  rail- 
road president  told  me  that  for  some  years  a  certain  senator 
regularly  practised  this  trick.  When  he  had  brought  in  his 
biU  he  came  straight  to  New  York,  called  at  the  railroad  officeS| 
and  asked  the  president  what  he  would  give  him  to  withdraw 
the  bill.  That  the  Capitol  and  the  hotels  at  Washington  are 
a  nest  of  such  intrigues  and  machinations,  while  Congress  is 
sitting,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  how  many  of  the  mem- 
bers are  tainted  no  one  can  tell.  Sometimes  when  money 
passes,  it  goes  not  to  the  member  of  Congress  himself,  but  to 
some  Boss  who  can  and  does  put  pressure  on  him.  Sometimes, 
again,  a  lobbyist  will  demand  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
a  member  who  is  really  honest,  and,  having  ascertained  that 
the  member  is  going  to  vote  in  the  way  desired,  will  keep  the 
sum  in  his  own  pocket.  Bribery  often  takes  the  form  of  a 
transfer  of  stocks  or  shares,  nor  have  even  free  passes  on  rail- 
roads been  scorned  by  some  of  the  more  needy  legislators. 
The  abuse  on  this  head  had  grown  so  serious  that  the  bestowal 
of  passes  was  forbidden  [on  inter-State  lines]  by  Federal  statute 
in  1887,  and  is  now  forbidden  by  the  Constitutions  of  many 
States.^  In  1883  portions  of  a  correspondence  in  the  years 
1876-78  between  Mr.  Huntington,  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  who  then  represented 
that  powerful  corporation  at  Washington,  and  one  of  his  agents 
in  California,  were  published ;  and  from  these  it  appeared  that 
the  company,  whose  land  grants  were  frequently  threatened 
by  hostile  bills,  and  which  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
rival  enterprises,  which  (because  they  were  to  run  through  Ter- 
ritories) Congress  was  asked  to  sanction,  defended  itself  by 
constant  dealings  with  senators  and  representatives  —  dealings 
in  the  course  of  which  it  offered  money  and  bonds  to  those 
whose  support  it  needed.' 

^  AU  Unes  traversing  the  territory  of  more  than  one  State  are  snbject  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  *' regulate  commerce."  As  to  free  passes,  see  the 
instmctiye  remarks  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  in  their  First 
Report.  The  grant  by  the  State  of  free  passes  on  railways  to  members  of  the 
Chambers  has  led  to  abuses  in  Italy. 

3  Kr.  Huntington  comments  freely  on  the  character  of  various  members  of 
both  Houses,  and  describes  not  only  his  own  operations,  but  those  of  Mr. 
Scott,  bis  able  and  active  opponent,  who  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  command  passes  on  some  railways  running  out  of  Washington.  In  one 
letter  he  uses  a  graphic  and  characteristic  metaphor :  "  Scott  has  switched  off 
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It  does  not  seem,  from  what  one  hears  on  the  spot^  that 
money  is  often  given,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  it  seems  that  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  given  are  few  in  number.  But  considera- 
tions of  some  kind  pretty  often  pass,*  so  that  corruption  in 
both  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  senses  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  and  to  affect  a  portion,  though  only  a  small  portion,  of 
Congress.'  A  position  of  some  delicacy  is  occupied  by  eminent 
lawyers  who  sit  in  Congress  and  receive  retainers  from  power- 
ful corporations  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  congres- 
sional legislation,  retainers  for  which  they  are  often  not  expected 
to  render  any  forensic  service.*  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
members  of  Congress  can  use  their  position  to  advance  their 
personal  interests.  They  have  access  to  the  executive,  and 
can  obtain  favours  from  it ;  not  so  much  because  the  executive 
cares  what  legislation  they  pass,  for  it  has  little  to  do  with 
legislation,  but  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  on  their 
promotion,  and  anxious  to  stand  well  with  persons  whose  influ- 
ence covers  any  considerable  local  area,  who  may  perhaps  be 
even  able  to  control  the  delegation  of  a  State  in  a  nominating 
convention.  Hence  a  senator  or  congressman  may  now  and 
then  sway  the  executive  towards  a  course  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  taken,  and  the  resulting  gain  to  himself,  or  to  some 
person  who  has  invoked  his  influence,  may  be  an  illicit  gain, 
probably  not  in  the  form  of  money,  but  as  a  job  out  of  which 
something  may  be  made.  Again,  it  has  been  hitherto  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  member's  duty  to  obtain  places  for  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  Federal  civil  service.     There  are  about  130,000  of 

(i.e.  off  the  Central  Pacific  track  and  on  to  his  own  railroad  track)  Senators 
S.  and  W.,  but  you  know  they  can  be  switched  back  with  the  proper  arrange- 
ments when  they  are  wanted." 

The  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Railway  Commission  says  of  these  transac- 
tions, "  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  of  $4,818,000 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  infiucucing  legislation  and  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  measures  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections."  —  Report,  p.  84. 

^  The  president  of  a  great  Western  Railroad  told  me  that  Congressmen  used 
to  come  to  the  company's  office  to  buy  its  land,  and  on  seeing  the  prioe-Iiit 
would  say,  "  But  isn't  there  a  discount  ?  Surely  you  can  give  the  land  cheaper 
to  a  friend.    Yon  know  I  shall  be  your  friend  in  Congress,"  and  so  forth. 

>  Among  the  investigations  which  disclosed  the  existence  of  bribery  among 
members  of  Congress,  the  most  prominent  since  that  of  1856-67  are  those  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Pacific  Mail  cases. 

*  See  Vol.  L,  p.  121,  note. 
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sncli  places.  Here  was  a  vast  field,  if  not  for  pecuniary  gain, 
for  appointments  are  not  sold,  yet  for  the  gratification  of  per. 
sonal  and  yaxtj  interests.  Kor  does  the  mischief  stop  with 
the  making  of  inferior  appointments,  for  the  habit  of  ignoring 
public  duty  which  is  formed  blunts  men's  sense  of  honour,  and 
makes  them  more  apt  to  yield  to  some  grosser  form  of  tempta- 
tion. Similar  causes  produced  similar  effects  during  last  cen- 
tury in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  legislature  now 
suffers  from  the  like  malady,  members  of  the  Chamber  being 
incessantly  occupied  in  wheedling  or  threatening  the  executive 
into  conferring  places  and  decorations  upon  their  constituents. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Federal  civil  service  attain  a  level 
of  integrity  as  high  as  that  of  England  or  Germany.  The 
State  civil  service  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  most  States 
one  hears  little  said  against  it ;  yet  cases  of  defaulting  State 
treasurers  are  not  uncommon.  Taking  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  another,  a  citizen  who  has  business  with  a  govern- 
ment department,  such  as  the  customs  or  excise,  or  with  a 
State  treasurer's  office,  or  with  a  poor  law  or  school  authority, 
has  as  much  expectation  of  finding  honest  men  to  deal  with  as 
he  has  of  finding  trustworthy  agents  to  conduct  a  piece  of 
private  commercial  business.  Instances  of  dishonesty  are 
more  noticed  when  they  occur  in  a  public  department,  but 
they  seem  to  be  little  (if  at  all)  more  frequent. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  general  judgment  regarding  the  State 
legislatures,  because  they  differ  so  much  among  themselves. 
Those  of  Massachusetts,  Vennont,  and  several  of  the  North- 
western States,  such  as  Michigan,  are  pure,  i.e.  the  members 
who  would  take  a  bribe  are  but  few,  and  those  who  would 
push  through  a  job  for  some  other  sort  of  consideration  a  com- 
paratively small  fraction  of  the  whole.^  Even  in  the  North-west, 
however,  a  wealthy  man  has  great  advantages  in  securing  a  Fed- 
eral senatorship  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  Some  States, 
including  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  so  bad  a  name 
that  people  are  surprised  when  a  good  act  passes,  and  a  strong 
governor  is  kept  constantly  at  work  vetoing  bills  corruptly 
obtained.     Several  causes  have  contributed  to  degrade  the 

^  The  new  Western  (including  the  Territorial)  legislatures  vary  greatly 
from  time  to  time.    Sometimes  they  are  quite  pure ;  the  next  election  under 
some  demagogic  impulse  may  bring  in  a  crowd  of  mischievous  adventurers. 
VOL.  n  M 
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legislature  of  New  York  State.  The  Assembly  having  but 
128  members,  and  the  Senate  32,  each  member  is  worth  buy- 
ing. There  are  in  the  State,  besides  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
several  smaller  Ring-governed  cities  whence  bad  members 
come.  There  are  also  immensely  powerful  corporations,  such 
as  the  great  railroads  which  traverse  it  on  their  way  to  the 
West.  Great  corporations  are  everywhere  the  bane  of  State 
politics,  for  their  management  is  secret,  being  usually  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  capitalists,  and  their  wealth  is  so  large 
that  they  can  offer  bribes  at  which  ordinary  virtue  grows  pale. 
They  have,  moreover,  in  many  cases  this  excuse,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  money  they  can  ward  off  the  attacks  constantly 
made  upon  them  by  demagogues  or  blackmailers.  The  Assem- 
bly includes  many  honest  men,  and  a  few  rich  men  who  do 
not  need  a  douceur,  but  the  proportion  of  tainted  men  is  large 
enough  to  pollute  the  whole  lump.  Of  what  the  bribe-taker 
gets  he  keeps  a  part  for  himself,  using  the  rest  to  buy  the 
doubtful  votes  of  purchasable  people;  to  others  he  promises 
his  assistance  when  they  need  it,  and  when  by  such  log-rolling 
he  has  secured  a  considerable  backing,  he  goes  to  the  honest 
men,  among  whom,  of  course,  he  has  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance, puts  the  matter  to  them  in  a  plausible  way,  —  they  are 
probably  plain  farmers  from  the  rural  districts,  —  and  so  gains 
his  majority.  Each  great  corporation  keeps  an  agent  at  Albany, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  who  has  authority  to  buy  off  the  pro- 
moters of  hostile  bills,  and  to  employ  the  requisite  profes- 
sional lobbyists.  Such  a  lobbyist,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
himself  a  member,  bargains  for  a  sum  down,  $5000  or  $10,000, 
in  case  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  bill  in  question  passed  or 
defeated,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  the  session  ends  he 
comes  for  his  money,  and  no  questions  are  asked.  This  sort 
of  thing  now  goes  on,  or  has  lately  gone  on,  in  several  other 
States,  though  nowhere  on  so  grand  a  scale.  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  are  all  more  or  less  impure; 
Louisiana,  under  the  influence  of  its  lottery  company  (now 
happily  at  an  end),  was  even  worse  than  New  York.  But  the 
lowest  point  was  reached  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
shortly  after  the  war,  when,  the  negroes  having  received  the 
suffrage,  the  white  inhabitants  were  still  excluded  as  rebels, 
and  the  executive  government  was   conducted  by  Northern 
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earpet-baggers  under  the  protection  of  Federal  troops.  In 
some  States  the  treasury  was  pilfered ;  huge  State  debts  were 
run  up;  negroes  voted  farms  to  themselves;  all  kinds  of  rob- 
bery and  jobbery  went  on  unchecked.  South  Carolina,  for 
instance,  was  a  perfect  Tartarus  of  corruption,  as  much  below 
the  Hades  of  Illinois  or  Missouri  as  the  heaven  of  ideal  purity 
is  above  the  ordinary  earth  of  Boston  and  Westminster.'  In  its 
legislature  there  was  an  old  darkey,  jet  black  and  with  vener- 
able white  hair,  a  Uethodiat  preacher,  and  influential  among 
his  brother  statesmen,  who  kept  a  stall  for  legislation,  where 
he  dealt  in  statutes  at  prices  varying  from  9100  to  $400. 
Since  those  days  there  has  been  a  peaceful  revolution  for  the 
better  at  the  South,  but  some  of  its  legislative  bodies  have 
Btdll  much  leeway  to  make  up. 

Ot  city  govemmente  I  have  spoken  in  previous  chapters. 
They  begin  to  be  bad  when  the  population  approaches  100,000, 
and  includes  a  large  proportion  of  recent  immigrants.  They 
are  generally  pure  in  smaller  places,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  as 
pure  ae  those  of  an  aver£^  English,  French,  or  German  city. 

The  form  which  corruption  usually  takes  in  the  populous 
cities  is  the  grant  at  a  wholly  inadequate  price  of  "  franchises  " 
(especially  monopolies  in  the  use  of  public  thoroughfares), — 
a  frequent  and  scandalous  practice,*  —  the  jobbing  of  contracts, 
and  the  bestowal  of  places  upon  personal  adherents,  both  of  them 
fanlis  not  unknown  in  large  European  municipalities,  and  said  to 
be  specially  rife  in  Paris,  though  no  rifer  than  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon, when  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  under  Prefect  Hausa- 
man  provided  unequalled  opportunities  for  the  enrichment 
of  individuals  at  the  public  expense.  English  vestries,  local 
boards,  and  even,  though  much  more  rarely,  town  councils,  do 
some  quiet  jobbery.  No  European  city  has,  however,  witnessed 
scandals  approaching  those  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  where 
the  public  till  has  been  robbed  on  a  vast  scale,  and  accounts 
have  been  systematically  cooked  to  conceal  the  thefts. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  found  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

'  The  moat  Dotorloua  recent  c*ae  U  the  tale  by  tlie  New  York  aldermen  of 
the  riglit  to  la;  ■  tnniwmy  In  Brosdwaj.  Nearly  the  whole  noniber  were 
indietad,  and  •omo  were  paultfaed  by  impriBonment. 
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Bribery  exists  in  Congress,  but  is  confined  to  a  few  membeiSi 
say  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  legislatures  of  a  few,  but  only  a  few  States,  practically 
absent  from  the  higher  walks  of  the  Federal  civil  service,  rare 
among  the  chief  State  officials,  not  frequent  among  the  lower 
officials,  unknown  among  the  Federal  judges,  rare  among  State 
judges.^ 

The  taking  of  other  considerations  than  money,  such  as  a 
share  in  a  lucrative  contract,  or  a  railway  pass,  or  a  ^'  good 
thing  ^'  to  be  secured  for  a  friend,  prevails  among  legislators  to 
a  somewhat  larger  extent.  Being  less  coarsely  palpable  than 
the  receipt  of  money,  it  is  thought  more  veniaL  One  may 
roughly  conjecture  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  Congress  or  of  an  average  State  legislature  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  inducements  of  this  kind. 

Malversation  of  public  funds  occurs  occasionally  in  cities,  less 
frequently  among  Federal  or  State  officers. 

Jobbery  of  various  kinds,  i.e.  the  misuse  of  a  public  position 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  is  not  rare,  and  in  large  cities 
common.  It  is  often  disguised  as  a  desire  to  render  some  ser- 
vice to  the  party,  and  the  same  excuse  is  sometimes  found  for 
a  misappropriation  of  public  money. 

Patronage  is  usually  dispensed  with  a  view  to  party  consid^ 
erations  or  to  win  personal  support.  But  this  remark  is  equally 
true  of  England  and  France,  the  chief  difference  being  that 
owing  to  the  short  terms  and  frequent  removals  the  quantity 
of  patronage  is  relatively  greater  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  not  a  bright  picture,  neither  is  it  so  dark  as  that 
which  most  Europeans  have  drawn,  and  which  the  loose 
language  of  many  Americans  sanctions.  What  makes  it  seem 
dark  is  the  contrast  between  the  deficiencies  which  the  govern- 
ment shows  in  this  respect,  and  the  excellence,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  other,  of  the  tone  and 
sentiment  of  the  people.  The  European  reader  may,  however, 
complain  that  the  picture  is  vague  in  its  outlines.  I  cannot 
make  it  more  definite.     The  facts  are  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and 

1  Senators  are  often  charged  with  buying  themselves  into  the  Senate ;  bat, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  directly  bribes  members  of  the  State  legislature,  thoogh  freqaently  be 
makes  heavy  contributions  to  the  party  election  fund,  used  to  defray  the  eleiy 
tion  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  party  dominant  in  the  State  legialatnra. 
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it  is  haid  to  say  what  standard  one  is  to  apply  to  them.  In  the 
case  of  America  men  are  inclined  to  apply  a  rigid  standard, 
because  she  is  a  republic,  professing  to  have  made  a  new 
departure  in  politics,  and  setting  before  her  a  higher  ideal  than 
most  European  monarchies.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  a  new  and  large  country,  where  the  temptations  are  enormous 
and  the  persons  tempted  have  many  of  them  no  social  position 
to  forfeit,  the  conditions  are  not  the  most  favourable  to  virtue. 
If,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  path  of  the  politician  is  in  all 
countries  thickly  set  with  snares,  we  leave  ideals  out  of  sight 
and  try  America  by  the  average  concrete  standard  of  Europe, 
we  shall  find  that  while  her  legislatures  fall  much  below  the 
level  of  purity  maintained  in  England  and  Germany,  and  also 
below  that  of  France  and  Italy,  the  whole  body  of  her  Federal 
officials,  in  spite  of  the  evils  flowing  from  an  uncertain  tenure, 
is  not,  in  point  of  integrity,  at  this  moment  markedly  inferior 
to  the  administrations  of  most  European  countries.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  State  officials.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
of  those  who  administer  the  business  of  the  larger  cities,  for 
the  standard  of  purity  has  there  sunk  to  a  point  lower  than 
that  which  the  municipalities  of  any  European  country  show. 


CHAPTEE  LXVin 

THE   WAR   AGAINST  BOSSDOM 

It  must  not  be  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  Eing-ruled  cities 
tamely  submit  to  their  tyrants.  The  Americans  are  indeed, 
what  with  their  good  nature  and  what  with  the  preoccupation 
of  the  most  active  men  in  their  private  business,  a  long-suffering 
people.  But  patience  has  its  limits,  and  when  a  Ring  has 
pushed  paternal  government  too  far,  an  insurrection  may  break 
out.  Rings  have  generally  the  sense  to  scent  the  coming  storm, 
and  to  avert  it  by  making  two  or  three  good  nominations,  and 
promising  a  reduction  of  taxes.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
hold  on  their  course  fearless  and  shameless,  and  then  the  storm 
breaks  upon  them. 

There  are  several  forms  which  a  reform  movement  or  other 
popular  rising  takes.  The  recent  history  of  great  cities  supplies 
examples  of  each.  The  first  form  is  an  attack  upon  the  pri- 
maries. They  are  the  key  of  a  Ring's  position,  and  when  they 
have  been  captured  their  batteries  can  be  turned  against  the 
Ring  itself.  When  an  assault  upon  the  Bosses  is  resolved 
upon,  the  first  thing  is  to  form  a  committee.  It  issues  a  mani- 
festo calling  on  all  good  citizens  to  attend  the  primaries  of 
their  respective  wards,  and  there  vote  for  delegates  opposed  to 
the  Ring.  The  newspapers  take  the  matter  up,  and  repeat  the 
exhortation.  As  each  primary  is  held,  on  the  night  fixed  by 
the  ward  committee  of  the  regular  (that  is  the  Ring)  organizar 
tion,  some  of  the  reformers  appear  at  it,  and  propose  a  list  of 
delegates,  between  whom  and  the  Ring's  list  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  primary  is  taken.  This  may  succeed  in  some 
of  the  primaries,  but  rarely  in  a  majority  of  them ;  because 
(as  explained  in  a  previous  chapter)  the  rolls  seldom  or  never 
include  the  whole  party  voters  of  the  ward,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  professionals  in  their  own  interest.     Sometimes 
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oaly  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  voters  are  on  the  primary 
roll,  &nd  these  are  of  course  the  men  oti  whom  the  King  can 
rely.  Hence,  even  if  the  good  citizens  of  the  district,  obeying 
the  call  of  patriotism  and  the  Kefoim  Committee,  present  them- 
selres  at  the  primary,  they  may  find  so  few  of  their  number  on 
the  roll  that  they  will  be  outvoted  by  the  ringsters.  But  the 
most  serious  difficulty  is  the  apathy  of  the  respectable,  steady- 
going  part  of  the  population  to  turn  out  in  sufficient  numbers. 
They  have  their  engagements  of  business  or  pleasure  to  attend 
to,  or  it  is  a  snowy  night  and  their  wives  persuade  them  to 
stay  indoora.  The  well-conducted  men  of  small  means  are  an 
eminently  domestic  class,  who  think  they  du  quite  enough  foi 
the  city  and  the  nation  if  they  vote  at  the  polls.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  induce  the  rich  to  interest  themselves  in  con- 
fessedly disagreeable  work.  They  find  themselves  at  a  primary 
in  strange  and  uncongenial  surroundings.  Accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  deference  in  their  counting-house  or  manufactory, 
they  are  jostled  by  a  rough  crowd,  and  find  that  their  servants 
or  workmen  are  probably  better  known  and  more  influential 
than  they  are  themselves.  They  recognize  by  sight  few  of  the 
persons  present,  for,  in  a  city,  acquaintance  does  not  go  by 
proximity  of  residence,  and  are  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  for 
combined  action,  whereas  the  professional  politicians  are  a 
regiment  where  every  private  in  each  company  knows  his 
fellow-private  and  obeys  the  officers.  Hence,  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only  chance  of  capturing  a  primary  is  by  the  action  of  a 
group  of  active  young  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  organ- 
izing the  movement  by  beating  up  the  members  of  the  party 
who  reside  in  the  district,  and  bearding  the  local  bosses  in  the 
meeting.  It  is  a  rough  and  toilsome  piece  of  work,  but  young 
men  find  a  oompensatiou  in  the  fun  which  is  to  be  had  out  of 
the  fight ;  and  when  a  victory  is  won,  theirs  is  the  credit.  To 
cany  a  few  primaries  is  only  the  first  step.  The  contest  has 
to  be  renewed  in  the  convention,  where  the  odds  are  still  in 
favour  of  the  professionals,  who  "  know  the  rojres  "  and  may 
possibly  ontwit  even  a  majority  of  Keform  delegates.  The 
managing  committee  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  can  generally 
secure  a  chairman  in  their  int«rests.  Experience  has  accord- 
ingly shown  that  this  method  of  attacking  the  M:ichine  very 
rarely  succeeds;  and  though  the  duty  of  attending  the  pri- 
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maries  continues  to  be  preached,  the  advice  shares  the  fate  of 
most  sermons.  Once  in  a  way,  the  respectable  voter  will  rouse 
himself,  but  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  continue  to  do  so  year 
after  year.  He  is  like  those  citizen-soldiers  of  ancient  Greece 
who  would  turn  out  for  a  summer  inroad  into  the  enemy's 
coimtry,  but  refused  to  keep  the  field  through  the  autumn  and 
winter. 

A  second  expedient,  which  may  be  tried  instead  of  the  first, 
or  resorted  to  after  the  first  has  been  tried  and  failed,  is  to 
make  an  independent  list  of  nominations  and  run  a  separate 
set  of  candidates.  If  this  strategy  be  resolved  on,  the  prima- 
ries are  left  unheeded;  but  when  the  election  approaches,  a 
committee  is  formed  which  issues  a  list  of  candidates  for  some 
or  all  of  the  vacant  offices  in  opposition  to  the  "  regular  "  list 
issued  by  the  party  convention,  and  conducts  the  agitation  on 
their  behalf.  This  saves  all  trouble  in  primaries  or  conven- 
tions, but  involves  much  trouble  in  elections,  because  a  com- 
plete campaign  corps  has  to  be  organized,  and  a  campaign  fund 
raised.^  Moreover,  the  average  voter,  not  having  followed 
politics  closely  enough  to  comprehend  his  true  duty  and  inter- 
est, and  yielding  to  his  established  party  habits,  inclines, 
especially  in  State  and  Federal  elections,  to  vote  the  "  regular 
ticket."  He  starts  with  a  certain  prejudice  against  those  who 
are  "  troubling  Israel "  by  dividing  the  party,  because  he  sees 
that  in  all  probability  the  result  will  be  not  to  carry  the  Inde- 
pendent ticket,  but  to  let  in  the  candidates  of  the  opposite 
party.  Hence  the  bolting  Independents  can  rarely  hope  to 
carry  with  them  enough  of  their  own  party  to  enable  them  to 
win  the  election.  The  result  of  their  action  will  rather  be 
to  bring  in  the  candidates  of  the  other  side,  who  may  be  no 
better  than  the  men  on  the  ticket  of  their  own  King.  Accord- 
ingly, reformers  have  become  reluctant  to  take  this  course,  for 

^  "  To  run  an  anti-machine  candidate  for  mayor  it  is  necessary  to  organize 
a  new  machine  at  an  expense  of  from  S60,000  to  $100,000  (£12,000  to  £20,000), 
with  a  chance  of  his  being  '  sold  out '  then  by  the  men  who  are  hired  to 
distribute  his  ballots." — Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop  in  a  paper  on  "Money  in  City 
Elections,"  written  in  1887.  Now  that  the  new  laws  of  most  States  provide  for 
official  voting  papers,  the  last  mentioned  risk  has  disappeared,  bat  the  expense 
of  getting  up  a  new  election  organization  is  still  heavy.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  difference  between  running  as  a  regular  candidate  and  running  on  your  own 
account  as  an  independent  candidate,  is  like  the  difference  between  travelling 
by  railway  and  maJcing  a  new  railway  of  year  own  to  travel  by. 
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though  it  has  the  merit  of  relieving  their  feelings,  it  exposes 
them  to  odium,  involves  great  labour,  and  effects  nothing  more 
than  may  be  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  methods 
which  I  have  next  to  describe. 

The  third  plan  is  to  abstain  from  voting  for  the  names  on 
your  party  ticket  to  whom  you  object.  This  is  Scratching. 
You  are  spared  the  trouble  of  running  candidates  of  your  own, 
but  your  abstention,  if  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  causes 
the  defeat  of  the  bad  candidates  whom  your  own  party  puts  for- 
ward, and  brings  in  those  of  the  other  party.  This  is  a  good 
plan  when  you  want  to  frighten  a  Ring,  and  yet  cannot  get  the 
more  timid  reformers  to  go  the  length  of  voting  either  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  or  the  ticket  of  the  other  party.  It  is  employed 
when  a  Ring  ticket  is  not  bad  all  through,  but  contains  some 
fair  names  mingled  with  some  names  of  corrupt  or  dangerous 
men.  You  scratch  the  latter  and  thereby  cause  their  defeat ; 
the  others,  receiving  the  full  strength  of  the  party,  are 
carried. 

If,  however,  indignation  against  a  dominant  Ring  has  risen 
so  high  as  to  overcome  the  party  predilections  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens, if  it  is  desired  to  administer  condign  and  certain  punish- 
ment to  those  who  have  abused  the  patience  of  the  people,  the 
reformers  will  take  a  more  decided  course.  They  urge  their 
friends  to  vote  the  ticket  of  the  opposite  party,  either  entire 
or  at  least  all  the  better  names  on  it,  thus  ensuring  its  victory. 
This  is  an  efficient  method,  but  a  desperate  one,  for  you  put 
into  power  a  Ring  of  the  party  which  you  have  been  opposing 
all  your  life,  and  whose  members  are  possibly  quite  as  corrupt 
as  those  of  the  Ring  which  controls  your  own  party.  The 
gain  you  look  for  is  not  therefore  the  immediate  gain  of  secur- 
ing better  city  government,  but  the  ultimate  gain  of  raising 
the  general  practice  of  politics  by  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers. Hence,  whenever  there  is  time  to  do  so,  the  best  policy 
is  for  the  reformers  to  make  overtures  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  induce  them  by  the  promise  of  support  to  nominate  better 
candidates  than  they  would  have  nominated  if  left  to  them- 
selves. A  group  of  Bolters  afraid  of  being  called  traitors  to 
their  party,  will  shrink  from  this  course;  and  if  they  are 
weak  in  numbers,  their  approaches  may  be  repulsed  by  the 
opposition.     But  the  scheme  is  always  worth  trying,  and  has 
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several  times  been  crowned  with  success.  By  it  the  reforming 
party  among  the  Democrats  of  Baltimore  recently  managed  to 
defeat  their  Ring  in  an  election  of  judges.  They  settled  in 
conference  with  the  Republicans  a  non-partisan  ticket,  which 
gave  the  Republicans  (who  were  a  minority)  a  better  share  of 
the  bench  than  they  could  have  got  by  fighting  alone,  and 
which  substituted  respectable  Democrats  for  the  objectionable 
names  on  the  regular  Democratic  ticket.  A  similar  combina- 
tion of  the  reform  Republicans  in  Philadelphia  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats, who  in  that  city  are  in  a  permanent  minority,  led  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Republican  Gas  Ring  (whereof  more  in  a 
later  chapter).  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  saving 
expense,  because  the  bolters  can  use  the  existing  machinery  of 
the  opposite  party,  which  organizes  the  meetings  and  circulates 
the  literature.  It  is  on  the  whole  the  most  promising  strategy, 
but  needs  tact  as  well  as  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Independ- 
ent leaders.  Nor  will  the  opposite  party  always  accept  the 
proffered  help.  Sometimes  it  fears  the  gifts  of  the  Greeks. 
Sometimes  it  hopes  to  win  unhelped,  and  therefore  will  not 
sacrifice  any  of  its  candidates  to  the  scruples  of  the  reformers. 
Sometimes  its  chiefs  dislike  the  idea  of  reform  so  heartily  as 
to  prefer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  Ring  of  the  other  party  to 
a  victory  which  might  weaken  the  hold  of  professionals  upon 
the  Machine  and  lead  to  a  general  purification  of  politics. 

If  the  opposite  party  refuses  the  overtures  of  the  reformers 
who  are  "kicking"  against  their  own  Machine,  or  will  not 
purify  the  ticket  sufficiently  to  satisfy  them,  there  remains  the 
chance  of  forming  a  third  party  out  of  the  best  men  of  both 
the  regular  organizations,  and  starting  a  third  set  of  candidates. 
This  is  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  second  of  the 
four  enumerated  methods,  and  has  the  greater  promise  of  suc- 
cess because  it  draws  votes  from  both  parties  instead  of  from 
one  only.  It  has  been  frequently  employed  of  late  years  in 
cities,  generally  of  the  second  order,  by  running  what  is  called 
a  "  Citizens'  Ticket." 

Of  course  bolters  who  desert  their  own  party  at  a  city  elec- 
tion do  not  intend  permanently  to  separate  themselves  from  it. 
Probably  they  will  vote  its  ticket  at  the  next  State  or  presi- 
dential election.  Their  object  is  to  shake  the  power  of  their 
local  boss,  and  if  they  cannot  overthrow  the  Ring,  at  least  to 
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frighten  it  into  better  behaviour.  This  they  often  effect 
After  the  defeat  of  some  notorious  candidates,  the  jobs  are  apt 
to  be  less  flagrant.  But  such  repentances  are  like  those  of  the 
sick  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  experience  proves  that  when  the 
public  vigilajice  ha^  been  relaxed,  the  ringsters  of  both  parties 
return  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

The  difBculties  of  getting  good  citizens  to  maintain  a  steady 
war  against  the  professionals  have  been  found  so  great,  and  in 
particular  the  attempt  to  break  their  control  of  the  primaries 
has  so  often  failed,  that  remedies  have  been  sought  in  legisla- 
tion. Not  a  few  States  have  extended  the  penalties  attached 
to  bribery  and  frauds  at  public  elections  to  similar  offences 
committed  at  primaries  and  nominating  conventions,  deeming 
these  acts  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  scarcely  less  hurtful  to 
the  community  when  practised  at  purely  voluntary  and  private 
gatherings  than  when  employed  at  elections,  seeing  that  the 
average  electors  follow  the  regular  nomination  like  so  many 
sheep ;  it  is  the  candidate's  party  label,  not  his  own  character, 
that  is  voted  for.  Statutes  have  also  been  {tassed  in  some 
States  for  regulating  the  proceedings  at  primaries.  For  in- 
stance, Ohio  provides  that  a  certain  notice  shall  be  published 
of  the  holding  of  a  primary;  that  judges,  clerks,  and  super- 
visors of  the  election  of  delegates  shall  be  sworn;  that  any 
qualified  elector  may  challenge  any  one  claiming  to  vote;  that 
the  asking,  or  giving,  or  taking  a  bribe,  or  an  attempt  to 
intimidate,  shall  be  punishable  offences,  and  disqualify  the 
offending  party  from  voting.  Similar  provisions  protect  the 
delegate  to  a  convention  from  the  candidate,  the  candidate 
from  the  delegate,  and  the  party  from  both.  Minnesota  lately 
enacted  a  set  of  even  more  stringent  regulations,  making  the 
annulment  or  destruction  of  any  ballots  cast  at  a  party  meet- 
ing held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  either  candidates  or  dele- 
gates, or  the  wrongfully  preventing  persons  from  voting  who 
are  entitled  to  vote,  or  personation,  or  "  any  other  fraud  or 
wrong  tending  to  defeat  or  affect  the  result  of  the  election," 
a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $3000,  or 
three  years'  imprisonment,  or  both  penalties  combined.'  As- 
tonishing as  it  seems  to  a  European  that  legislation  should  not 
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only  recognize  parties,  but  should  actually  attempt  to  regulate 
the  internal  proceedings  of  a  political  party  at  a  perfectly  vol- 
untary gathering  of  its  own  members,  a  gathering  whose  reso- 
lutions no  one  is  bound  to  obey  or  regard  in  any  way,  some  of 
the  wisest  American  pubhcists  conceive  that  this  plan  offers 
the  best  chance  of  reforming  the  Machine  and  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  voter.  Not  much  success  has  been  hitherto 
attained;  but  the  statutes  have,  in  some  cases  {e,g,  California), 
been  expressed  to  apply  only  where  the  political  party  seeks  to 
apply  them,  and  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  long  enough 
to  enable  a  judgment  on  it  to  be  formed.  That  it  should  be 
tried  at  all  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  point  to  America  as  the  country  where 
the  principle  of  leaving  things  alone  has  worked  most  widely 
and  usefully ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  immense 
vigour  of  these  party  organizations,  and  of  the  authority  their 
nominations  exert,  that  reformers,  foiled  in  the  effort  to  purify 
them  by  voluntary  action,  should  be  driven  to  invoke  the  arm 
of  the  law. 

The  struggle  between  the  professional  politicians  and  the 
reformers  has  been  going  on  in  the  great  cities,  with  varying 
fortune,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  illustrations  of  the  inci- 
dents that  mark  it  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters,  I  will 
here  say  only  that  in  the  onslaughts  on  the  Rings,  which  most 
elections  bring  round,  the  reformers,  though  they  seldom  capture 
the  citadel,  often  destroy  some  of  the  outworks,  and  frighten 
the  garrison  into  a  more  cautious  and  moderate  use  of  their 
power.  After  an  election  in  which  an  "  Independent  ticket " 
has  received  considerable  support,  the  bosses  are  disposed  to 
make  better  nominations,  and,  as  an  eminent  New  York  pro- 
fessional (the  late  Mr.  Fernando  Wood)  said,  "to  pander  a 
little  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community."  Every  campaign 
teaches  the  reformers  where  the  enemy's  weak  points  lie,  and 
gives  them  more  of  that  technical  skill  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  strength  of  the  professionals.  It  is  a  warfare  of  volunteers 
against  disciplined  troops,  but  the  volunteers,  since  they  are 
fighting  for  the  taxpayers  at  large,  would  secure  so  great  a 
preponderance  of  numbers,  if  they  could  but  move  the  whole 
body  of  respectable  citizens,  that  their  triumph  will  evidently 
depend  in  the  long  run  upon  their  own  constancy  and  earnest 
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ness.  If  their  zeal  does  not  flag ;  if  they  do  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  disheartened  by  frequent  repulses ;  if,  not  relying 
too  absolutely  on  any  one  remedy,  they  attack  the  enemy  at 
every  point,  using  every  social  and  educational  as  well  as  legal 
appliance,  the  example  of  their  disinherited  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  cogency  of  their  arguments,  cannot  fail  to  tell  on 
the  voters;  and  no  Boss,  however  adroit,  no  Eing,  however 
strongly  entrenched,  will  be  able  to  withstand  them.  The  war, 
however,  will  not  be  over  when  the  enemy  has  been  routed. 
Although  much  may  be  done  by  legislative  remedies,  such  as 
new  election  laws,  new  provisions  against  corruption,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  frame  of  city  government,  and  a  purification  of 
the  civil  service,  there  are  certain  internal  and,  so  to  speak, 
natural  causes  of  mischief,  the  removal  of  which  will  need 
patience  and  unremitting  diligence.  In  great  cities  —  for  it 
is  throughout  chiefly  of  cities  that  we  have  to  think — a  large 
section  of  the  voters  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  compar- 
atively ignorant  of  the  methods  of  free  government  which  they 
are  set  to  work.  They  will  be  ignorant  even  of  their  own  in- 
terests, failing  to  perceive  that  wasteful  expenditure  injures 
those  who  do  not  pay  direct  taxes,  as  well  as  those  who  do. 
Ketaining  some  of  the  feelings  which  their  European  experience 
has  tended  to  produce,  they  will  distrust  appeals  coming  from 
the  more  cultivated  classes,  and  be  inclined  to  listen  to  loose- 
ton  gued  demagogues.  Once  they  have  joined  a  party  they  will 
vote  at  the  bidding  of  its  local  leaders,  however  personally  un- 
worthy.*    While  this  section  remains  numerous,  Rings  and 

1  Says  Mr.  Boosevelt:  "Voters  of  the  labouring  class  in  the  cities  are  very 
emotional:  they  valae  in  a  public  man  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
Tirtaes  only  to  be  taken  into  account  when  estimating  private  character. 
Thus  if  a  man  is  open-handed  and  warm-hearted,  they  consider  it  as  being  a 
fair  offset  to  his  being  a  little  bit  shaky  when  it  comes  to  applying  the  eighth 
commandment  to  affairs  of  State.  In  the  lower  wards  (of  New  York  City), 
where  there  is  a  large  vicious  population,  the  condition  of  politics  is  often 
fairly  appalling,  and  the  [local]  boss  is  generally  a  man  of  grossly  immoral 
pablic  and  private  character.  In  these  wards  many  of  the  social  organizations 
with  which  the  leaders  are  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  are  composed  of 
criminals  or  of  the  relatives  and  associates  of  criminals.  .  .  .  The  president 
of  a  powerful  semi-political  association  was  by  profession  a  burglar,  the  man 
who  received  the  goods  he  stole  was  an  alderman.  Another  alderman  was 
elected  while  his  hair  was  still  short  from  a  term  in  the  State  prison.  A  school 
trustee  bad  been  convicted  of  embezzlement  and  was  the  associate  of  crimi- 
nals." —  Century  Magazine  for  Nov.  18S<). 
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Bosses  will  always  have  materials  ready  to  their  hands.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that  with  the  progress  of  time  this 
section  will  become  relatively  smaller.  And  even  now,  large  as 
it  is,  it  could  be  overthrown  and  bossdom  extirpated,  were  the 
better  citizens  to  maintain  unbroken  through  a  series  of  elections 
that  unity  and  vigour  of  action  of  which  they  have  at  rare 
moments,  and  under  the  impulse  of  urgent  duty,  shown  them- 
selves capable.  In  America,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  commonwealth  suffers  more  often  from  apathy  or  short- 
sightedness in  the  upper  classes,  who  ought  to  lead,  than  from 
igpiorance  or  recklessness  in  the  humbler  classes,  who  are  gen- 
erally ready  to  follow  when  they  are  wisely  and  patriotically 
led. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 


l!(  every  American  election  there  are  two  acts  of  choice,  two 
periods  of  contest.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  candidate 
from  within  the  party  by  the  party  ;  the  other  ia  the  struggle 
between  the  parties  for  the  place,  frequently  the  former  of 
these  is  more  important,  more  keenly  fought  over,  than  the 
latter,  for  there  are  many  districts  in  which  the  predominance 
of  one  party  is  so  marked  that  its  candidate  is  sure  of  success, 
and  therefore  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  virtually  the  choice 
of  the  officer  or  representative. 

Preceding  chapters  have  described  the  machinery  which  exists 
for  choosing  and  nominating  a  candidate.  The  process  is  simi- 
lar in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  through  all  elections  to 
office,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  fiom  that  of  common 
councilman  for  a  city  wanl  up  to  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  But,  of  course,  the  higher  the  office,  and  the 
larger  the  area  over  which  the  election  extends,  the  greater  are 
the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  nomination,  and  the  hotter  the 
passions  it  excites.  The  choice  of  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency is  so  striking  and  peculiar  a  feature  of  the  American 
system  that  it  deserves  a  full  examination. 

Like  most  political  institutions,  the  system  of  nominating 
the  President  by  a  popular  convention  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution. 

In  the  first  two  elections,  those  of  1789 '  and  1792,  there  was 
no  need  for  nominations  of  candidates,  because  the  whole  nation 
wished  and  expected  George  Washington  to  be  elected.    So  too, 

'  Tta«  President  iB  doit  alvays  chosen  od  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  th«  IfoTembet  a1  an  even  year,  whose  number  in  a  multi|ile  ot  four  {f.t/.  1HM>, 
1884, 1888),  apd  comes  Into  olllco  in  tUe  spring  following;  but  the  first  election 
WIS  bald  io  the  beginning  ot  ITSSI,  because  the  Constitution  had  been  then  only 
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when  in  1796  Washington  declared  his  retirement,  the  dominant 
feeling  of  one  party  was  for  John  Adams,  that  of  the  other  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  nobody  thought  of  setting  out  formally 
what  was  so  generally  understood. 

In  1800,  however,  the  year  of  the  fourth  election,  there  was 
somewhat  less  unanimity.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Federalists  went  for  re-electing  Adams,  and  the  small  conclave 
of  Federalist  members  of  Congress  which  met  to  promote  his 
interest  was  deemed  scarcely  necessary.  The  (Democratic) 
Kepublicans,  however,  while  united  in  desiring  to  make  Jeffer- 
son President,  hesitated  as  to  their  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, and  a  meeting  of  Kepublican  members  of  Congress  was 
therefore  called  to  reco-j:mend  Aaron  Burr  for  this  office.  It 
was  a  small  meeting  and  a  "ecret  meeting,  but  it  is  memorable 
not  only  as  the  first  congressional  caucus,  but  as  the  first  at- 
tempt to  arrange  in  any  way  a  party  nomination. 

In  1804  a  more  regular  gathering  for  the  same  purpose  was 
held.  All  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  were  summoned 
to  meet ;  and  they  unanimously  nominated  Jefferson  for  Presi- 
dent, and  George  Clinton  of  New  York  for  Vice-President.  So 
in  1808  nearly  all  the  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  met  and  formally  nominated  Madison  and  Clinton. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  1812,  and  again  in  1816. 
But  the  objections  which  were  from  the  first  made  to  this 
action  of  the  party  in  Congress,  as  being  an  arrogant  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people,  —  for  no  one  dreamed  of  leaving 
freedom  to  the  presidential  electors,  —  gained  rather  than  lost 
strength  on  each  successive  occasion,  so  much  so  that  in  1820 
the  few  who  met  made  no  nomination,^  and  in  1824,  out  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  summoned  to 
the  "nominating  caucus,"  as  it  was  called,  only  sixty-six  at- 
tended, many  of  the  remainder  having  announced  their  disap- 
proval of  the  practice.^  The  nominee  of  this  caucus  came  in 
only  third  at  the  polls,  and  this  failure  gave  the  coup  de  grdce 
to  a  plan  which  the  levelling  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  the 
disposition   to   refer   everything  to   the   arbitrament  of    the 

^  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  nomination,  because  there  WM 
a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  re-electing  Monroe. 

3  The  whole  number  was  then  2i\l,  nearly  all  Democratic  Republicans,  for 
the  Federalist  party  had  been  for  some  time  virtually  extinct. 
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masses,  would  in  any  case  have  soon  extinguished.  No  con- 
gressional caucus  was  ever  again  held  for  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates. 

A  new  method,  however,  was  not  at  once  discovered.  In  1828 
Jackson  was  recommended  as  candidate  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee  and  by  a  number  of  popular  gatherings  in  different 
places,  while  his  opponents  accepted,  without  any  formal  nomi- 
nation, the  then  President,  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  their  candidate.  In 
1831,  however,  assemblies  were  held  by  two  great  parties  (the 
Anti-Masons  and  the  National  Republicans,  afterwards  called 
Whigs)  consisting  of  delegates  from  most  of  the  States ;  and 
each  of  these  conventions  nominated  its  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency.  A  third  "national  conven- 
tion "  of  young  men,  which  met  in  1832,  adopted  the  Whig 
nominations,  and  added  to  them  a  series  of  ten  resolutions,  con- 
stituting the  first  political  platform  ever  put  forth  by  a  nominat- 
ing body.  IJhe  friends  of  Jackson  followed  suit  by  holding 
their  national  convention  which  nominated  him  and  Van  Buren. 
For  the  election  of  1836,  a  similar  convention  was  hold  by  the 
Jacksonian  Democrats,  none  by  their  opponents.  But  for  that 
of  1840,  national  conventions  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the 
States  were  held  by  both  Democrats  and  Whigs,  as  well  as  by 
the  (then  young  and  very  small)  party  of  the  Abolitionists. 
This  precedent  has  been  followed  in  every  subsequent  contest, 
80  that  the  national  nominating  conventions  of  the  great  parties 
are  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  politics  as 
are  the  rules  which  the  Constitution  itself  prescribes  for  the 
election.  The  establishment  of  the  system  coincides  with  and 
represents  the  complete  social  domocratization  of  politics  in 
Jackson's  time.  It  suits  both  the  professionals,  for  whom  it 
finds  occupation,  and  whose  power  it  secures,  and  the  ordinary 
citizen  who,  not  having  leisure  to  attend  to  politics,  likes  to 
think  that  his  right  of  selecting  candidates  is  recognized  by 
committing  the  selection  to  delegates  whom  he  is  entitled  to 
vote  for.  But  the  svstem  was  soon  seen  to  be  liable  to  fall 
under  the  control  of  selfish  intriguers  and  therefore  prejudicial 
to  the  chances  of  able  and  independent  men.  As  early  as 
1844  Calhoun  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  submitted  to  a 
nominating  convention,  observing  that  he  would  never  have 
joined  in  breaking  down  the   old  congressional  caucus  had 

VOL.  n  N 
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he  foreseen  that  its  successor  would  prove  so  much  more 
pernicious. 

Thus  from  1789  till  1800  there  were  no  formal  nominations ; 
from  1800  till  1824,  nominations  were  made  by  congressional 
caucuses ;  from  1824  till  1840,  nominations  irregularly  made  by 
State  legislatures  and  popular  meetings  were  gradually  ripening 
towards  the  method  of  a  special  gathering  of  delegates  from 
the  whole  country.  This  last  plan  has  held  its  ground  from 
1840  till  the  present  day,  and  is  so  exactly  conformable  to  the 
political  habits  of  the  people  that  it  is  not  likely  soon  to 
disappear. 

Its  perfection,  however,  was  not  reached,  at  once.  The  early 
conventions  were  to  a  large  extent  mass  meetings.^  The  later 
and  present  ones  are  regularly-constituted  representative  bodies, 
composed  exclusively  of  delegates,  each  of  whom  has  been  duly 
elected  at  a  party  meeting  in  his  own  State,  and  brings  with 
him  his  credentials.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  in  further 
detail  the  process  whereby  the  present  system  was  created,  so 
I  shall  be  content  with  sketching  its  outline  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  each  State  shall  choose  as 
many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  persons  representing  it  in 
Congress,  i.e,  two  electors  to  correspond  to  the  two  senators 
from  each  State,  and  as  many  more  as  the  State  sends  members 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  Delaware  and  Idaho 
have  each  three  electoral  votes,  because  they  have  each  only 
one  representative  besides  their  two  senators.  New  York  has 
thirty-six  electoral  votes :  two  corresponding  to  its  two  senators, 
thirty-four  corresponding  to  its  thirty-four  representatives  in 
the  House. 

Now  in  the  nominating  convention  each  State  is  allowed 
twice  as  many  delegates  as  it  has  electoral  votes,  e.g.  Delaware 
and  Idaho  have  each  six  delegates.  New  York  has  seventy-two. 
The  delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  in  their  several 
States,  viz.  two  for  each  congressional  district  by  the  party 
convention  of  that  district,  and  four  for  the  whole  State  (called 
delegates-at- large)  by  the  State  convention.     As  each  conven- 

^  Id  1856  the  first  Republican  couvention,  which  Dominated  Fremont,  was 
rather  a  mass  meeting  than  a  representative  body,  for  in  many  States  there 
was  not  a  regular  organization  of  the  new  party.  So  was  the  seceding  Repub- 
lican convention  which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1872  and  nominated  Greeley. 
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tion  is  composed  of  delegates  from  primaries,  it  is  the  compo- 
sition of  tiiQ  primaries  which,  determines  that  of  the  local 
conventions,  and  the  composition  of  the  local  conventions 
which  determines  that  of  the  national.  To  every  delegate 
there  is  added  a  person  called  his  *^  alternate/'  chosen  by  the 
local  convention  at  the  same  time,  and  empowered  to  replace 
him  in  case  he  cannot  be  present  in  the  national  convention. 
If  the  delegate  is  present  to  vote,  the  alternate  is  silent;  if 
from  any  cause  the  delegate  is  absent,  the  alternate  steps  into 
his  shoes. 

Respecting  the  freedom  of  the  delegate  to  vote  for  whom  he 
will,  there  have  been  differences  both  of  doctrine  and  of  prac- 
tice. A  local  convention  or  State  convention  may  instruct  its 
delegates  which  aspirant  ^  shall  be  their  first  choice,  or  even  in 
case  he  cannot  be  carried,  for  whom  their  subsequent  votes 
shall  be  cast.  Such  instructions  are  frequently  given,  and  still 
more  frequently  implied,  because  a  delegate  is  often  chosen 
expressly  as  being  the  supporter  of  one  or  other  of  the  aspirants 
whose  names  are  most  prominent.  But  the  delegate  is  not 
absolutely  bound  to  follow  his  instructions.  He  may  vote  even 
on  the  first  ballot  for  some  other  aspirant  than  the  one  desired 
by  his  own  local  or  State  convention.  Much  more,  of  course, 
may  he,  though  not  so  instructed,  change  his  vote  when  it  is 
plain  that  that  aspirant  will  not  succeed.  His  vote  is  always 
a  valid  one,  even  when  given  in  the  teeth  of  his  instructions ; 
but  how  far  he  will  be  held  censurable  for  breaking  them  de- 
pends on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  His  motives  may  be  cor- 
rupt ;  perhaps  something  has  been  given  him.  They  may  be 
pardonable ;  a  party  chief  may  have  put  pressure  on  him,  or  he 
may  desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  go  with  the  majority. 
They  may  be  laudable ;  he  really  seeks  to  do  the  best  for  the 
party,  or  has  been  convinced  by  facts  lately  brought  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  man  for  whom  he  is  instructed  is  unworthy. 
Where  motives  are  doubtful,  it  may  be  charitable,  but  it  is  not 
safe,  to  assume  that  they  are  of  the  higher  order.  Each  "  State 
delegation  "  has  its  chairman,  and  is  expected  to  keep  together 
during  the  convention.     It  usually  travels  together  to  the  place 

1 1  use  thronghoat  the  term  **  aspirant "  to  denote  a  competitor  for  tlie 
nomination,  reserving  the  term  "  candidate  "  for  the  person  nominated  as  the 
ptrty's  choice  for  the  presidency. 
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of  meeting ;  takes  rooms  in  the  same  hotel ;  has  a  recognized 
headquarters  there ;  sits  in  a  particular  place  allotted  to  it  in 
the  convention  hall ;  holds  meetings  of  its  members  during  the 
progress  of  the  convention  to  decide  on  the  course  which  it 
shall  from  time  to  time  take.  These  meetings,  if  the  State  be 
a  large  and  doubtful  one,  excite  great  interest,  and  the  sharp- 
eared  reporter  prowls  round  them,  eager  to  learn  how  the  votes 
will  go.  Each  State  delegation  votes  by  its  chairman,  who  an- 
nounces how  his  delegates  vote ;  but  if  his  report  is  challenged, 
the  roll  of  delegates  is  called,  and  they  vote  individually. 
Whether  the  votes  of  a  State  delegation  shall  be  given  solid  for 
the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  of  the  delegation  favours,  or 
by  the  delegates  individually  according  to  their  preferences,  is  a 
point  which  has  excited  bitter  controversy.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  the  Republican  party  (so  settled  in  1876  and  again  in 
1880)  allows  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  even  when  they 
have  been  instructed  by  a  State  convention  to  cast  a  solid  vote. 
The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  sustains  any  such 
instniction  given  to  the  delegation,  and  records  the  vote  of  all 
the  State  delegates  for  the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  among 
them  approve.^  This  is  the  so-called  Unit  Rule.  If,  however, 
the  State  convent  iofi  has  not  imposed  the  unit  rule,  the  delegates 
vote  individually. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  party  life  in  the  Territories  and 
in  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia,  delegates  from  them  (and 
now  [1893]  even  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska)  are 
admitted  to  the  national  convention,  although  the  Territories 
and  District  have  no  votes  in  a  presidential  election.  Delegar 
tions  of  States  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  whose  preference  of  one  aspirant  to  another 
will  not  really  tell  upon  the  result  of  the  presidential  election, 
are  admitted  to  vote  equally  with  the  delegations  of  the  States 
sure  to  go  for  the  party  which  holds  the  convention.  This 
arrangonient  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  sustains  the 
interest  and  energy  of  the  party  in  States  where  it  is  in  a 
minority.  But  it  permits  the  choice  to  be  determined  by  dis- 
tricts whose  action  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  election  itself,  and 
the  delogates  from  these  districts  are  apt  to  belong  to  a  lower 

^  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  in  July, 
1884,  to  overset  tliis  rule,  but  the  majority  reaffirmed  It. 
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class  of  politicians,  and  to  be  swayed  by  more  sordid  motives 
than  those  who  come  from  States  where  the  party  holds  a 
majority.* 

So  much  for  the  composition  of  the  national  convention :  we 
may  now  go  on  to  describe  its  proceedings. 

It  is  held  in  the  summer  immediately  preceding  a  presiden- 
tial election,  usually  in  June  or  July,  the  election  f^dling  in 
November.  A  large  city  is  always  chosen,  in  order  to  obtain 
adequate  hotel  accommodation,  and  easy  railroad  access.  For- 
merly, conventions  were  commonly  held  in  Baltimore  or  Philar 
delphia,  but  since  the  centre  of  population  has  shifted  to  the 
Mississippi  valley,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  espe- 
cially Chicago,  have  become  the  favourite  spots. 

Business  begins  by  the  "  calling  of  the  convention  to  order  " 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Party  committee.  Then  a 
temporary  chairman  is  nominated,  and,  if  opposed,  voted  on ; 
the  vote  sometimes  giving  an  indication  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  factions  present.  Then  the  secretaries  and 
the  clerks  are  appointed,  and  the  rules  which  are  to  govern 
the  business  are  adopted.  After  this,  the  committees,  including 
those  on  credentials  and  resolutions,  are  nominated,  and  the 
convention  adjourns  till  their  report  can  be  presented. 

The  next  sitting  usually  opens,  after  the  customary  prayer, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  chairman,  who  inaugu- 
rates the  proceedings  with  a  speech.  Then  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  (if  completed)  is  presented.  It  con- 
tains what  is  called  the  platform,  a  long  series  of  resolutions 
embodying  the  principles  and  programme  of  the  party,  which 
has  usually  been  so  drawn  as  to  conciliate  every  section,  and 
avoid  or  treat  with  prudent  ambiguity  those  questions  on  which 
opinion  within  the  party  is  divided.  Any  delegate  who  objects 
to  a  resolution  can  move  to  strike  it  out  or  amend  it ;  but  it  is 
generally  "sustained"  in  the  shape  it  has  received  from  the 
practised  hands  of  the  committee. 

Next  follows  the  nomination  of  aspirants  for  the  post  of 

1  Altiiongh  the  large  majority  of  the  deleprates  in  the  conventions  of  the 
two  great  parties  helong  to  the  class  of  professional  politicians,  there  is  always 
a  minority  of  respectable  men  who  do  not  belong  to  that  class,  but  have 
obteined  the  post  owing  to  their  interest  in  seeing  a  strong  and  lionest  candi- 
date chosen.  The  great  importance  of  the  business  draws  persons  ol  talent 
and  experience  from  most  parts  of  the  country. 
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party  candidate.  The  roll  of  States  is  called,  and  when  a  State 
is  reached  to  which  an  aspirant  intended  to  be  nominated 
belongs,  a  prominent  delegate  from  that  State  mounts  the  plat- 
form, and  proposes  him  in  a  speech  extolling  his  merits,  and 
sometimes  indirectly  disparaging  the  other  aspirants.  Another 
delegate  seconds  the  nomination,  sometimes  a  third  follows; 
and  then  the  roll-call  goes  on  till  all  the  States  have  been 
despatched,  and  all  the  aspirants  nominated.^  The  average  num- 
ber of  nominations  is  seven  or  eight ;  it  rarely  exceeds  twelve.* 
Thus  the  final  stage  is  reached,  for  which  all  else  has  been 
but  preparation  —  that  of  balloting  between  the  aspirants. 
The  clerks  call  the  roll  of  States  from  Alabama  to  Wisconsin, 
and  as  each  is  called*  the  chairman  of  its  delegation  announces 
the  votes,  e.g,  six  for  A,  five  for  B,  three  for  C,  unless,  of  course, 
under  the  unit  rule,  the  whole  vote  is  cast  for  that  one  aspirant 
whom  the  majority  of  the  delegation  supports.  When  all  have 
voted,  the  totals  are  made  up  and  announced.  If  one  compet- 
itor has  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  number  voting, 
according  to  the  Republican  rule,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  number  voting,  according  to  the  Democratic  rule,  he  has 
been  duly  chosen,  and  nothing  remains  but  formally  to  make 
his  nomination  unanimous.  If,  however,  as  has  usually  hap- 
pened of  late  years,  no  one  obtains  the  requisite  majority,  the 
roll  is  called  again,  in  order  that  individual  delegates  and  dele- 
gations (if  the  unit  rule  prevails)  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  changing  their  votes ;  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  some 
one  of  the  aspirants  put  forward  has  received  the  required 
number  of  votes.  Sometimes  many  roll-calls  take  place.  In 
1862  the  Democrats  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  on  the  forty- 
ninth  ballot,  and  the  Whigs  General  Scott  on  the  fifty-third. 
In  1880,  thirty-six  ballots  were  taken  before  General  Garfield 
was  nominated.  But,  in  1835,  Martin  Van  Buren;  in  1844, 
Henry  Clay ;  in  1868  and  1872,  Ulysses  S.  Grant ;  in  1888, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  were  unanimously  nominated,  the  three  former 
by  acclamation,  the  latter  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1884  Mr. 
Blaine  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  on  the  fourth  ballot, 

1  Nominations  may,  however,  be  made  at  any  subsequent  time. 

*  However,  in  the  Repablican  convention  of  1888,  fourteen  aspirants  were 
nominated  at  the  outset,  six  of  whom  were  voted  for  on  the  last  ballot.  Votes 
were  given  at  one  or  other  of  the  ballotings  for  nineteen  aspirants  in  all. 
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Mr.  Cleveland  by  the  Democrats  on  the  second ;  in  1888,  Mr. 
Harrison  on  the  eighth.  In  1892  both  Mr.  Harrison  (then 
President)  and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot,  each  of  them  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Thus  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  voting  is  over  in  an  hour  or  two, 
while  at  other  times  it  may  last  for  days. 

When  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  been  thus  found, 
the  convention  proceeds  to  similarly  determine  its  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency.  The  inferiority  of  the  office,  and  the 
exhaustion  which  has  by  this  time  overcome  the  delegates, 
make  the  second  struggle  a  less  exciting  and  protracted  one. 
Frequently  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  is  consoled  by  this 
minor  nomination,  especially  if  he  has  retired  at  the  nick  of 
time  in  favour  of  the  rival  who  has  been  chosen.  The  work 
of  the  convention  is  then  complete,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  other  officials  conclude  the  proceedings.  The 
two  nominees  are  now  the  party  candidates,  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  organizations  and  of  loyal  party  men  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union. 

Entitled  to  that  support,  but  not  necessarily  sure  to  receive 
it  Even  in  America,  party  discipline  cannot  compel  an  indi- 
vidual voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  party  nominee.  All  that 
the  convention  can  do  is  to  recommend  the  candidate  to  the 
party ;  all  that  opinion  can  do  is  to  brand  as  a  Kicker  or  Bolter 
whoever  breaks  away ;  all  that  the  local  party  organization  can 
do  is  to  strike  the  bolter  oif  its  lists.  But  how  stands  it,  the 
reader  will  ask,  with  the  delegates  who  have  been  present  in 
the  convention,  have  had  their  chance  of  carrying  their  man, 
and  have  been  beaten  ?  are  they  not  held  absolutely  bound  to 
support  the  candidate  chosen  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  excited  much  controversy.  The 
constant  impulse  and  effort  of  the  successful  majority  have  been 
to  impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  defeated  minority,  and  the 
chief  motive  which  has  prevented  it  from  being  invariably  for- 
mally enforced  by  a  rule  or  resolution  of  the  convention  has  been 
the  fear  that  it  might  precipitate  hostilities,  might  induce  men 
of  independent  character,  or  strongly  opposed  to  some  particular 
aspirant,  to  refuse  to  attend  as  delegates,  or  to  secede  early  in 
the  proceedings  when  they  saw  that  a  person  whom  they  dis- 
approved was  likely  to  win. 
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At  the  Eepublican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1880,  an  attempt  was  successfully  made  to  impose  the  obliga- 
tion by  the  following  resolution,  commonly  called  the  "  Iron- 
clad Pledge":  — 

"  That  every  member  of  this  convention  is  bound  in  honour 
to  support  its  nominee,  whoever  that  nominee  may  be,  and  that 
no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  so  to 
agree." 

This  was  carried  by  716  votes  to  3.  But  at  the  Eepublican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  when  a  similar 
resolution  was  presented,  the  opposition  developed  was  strong 
enough  to  compel  its  withdrawal ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  several 
conspicuous  delegates  at  that  convention  strenuously  opposed 
its  nominee  at  the  subsequent  presidential  election,  themselves 
voting,  and  inducing  others  to  vote,  for  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

THE   NOMINATING   CONVENTION   AT   WOBK 

We  have  examined  the  composition  of  a  national  convention 
and  the  normal  order  of  business  in  it.  The  more  difficult  task 
remains  of  describing  the  actual  character  and  features  of  such 
an  assembly,  the  motives  which  sway  it,  the  temper  it  displays, 
the  passions  it  elicits,  the  wiles  by  which  its  members  are  lured 
or  driven  to  their  goal. 

A  national  convention  has  two  objects,  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  principles,  views,  and  practical  proposals  of  the  party, 
and  the  choice  of  its  candidates  for  the  executive  headship  of 
the  nation. 

Of  these  objects  the  former  has  in  critical  times,  such  as  the 
two  elections  preceding  the  Civil  War,  been  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  the  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  in  1860,  a 
debate  on  resolutions  led  to  a  secession,  and  to  the  break-up  of 
the  Democratic  party.^  But  of  late  years  the  adoption  of  plat- 
forms, drafted  in  a  vague  and  pompous  style  by  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  almost  a  matter  of  form.  Some  observations 
on  these  enunciations  of  doctrine  will  be  found  in  another 
chapter.' 

The  second  object  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  importance, 
because  the  presidency  is  the  great  prize  of  politics,  the  goal  of 
every  statesman's  ambition.  The  President  can  by  his  veto 
stop  legislation  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  he  represents. 
The  President  is  the  supreme  disi)enser  of  patronage. 

1  Th6  national  coDTentions  of  those  days  were  much  smaUer  than  now,  nor 
were  the  assisting  spectators  so  namerous. 

*  Chap.  LXXXIII.  The  nearest  English  parallel  to  an  American  "  plat- 
form" ia  to  be  found  in  the  addresses  to  their  respective  constituencies  issued 
at  a  general  election  by  the  Prime  Minister,  if  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  tliat  House.  Such  addresses,  huw- 
eyer,  do  not  formally  bind  the  whole  party,  as  an  American  platform  does. 

1S5 
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One  may  therefore  say  that  the  task  of  a  convention  is  to 
choose  the  party  candidate.  And  it  is  a  task  difficult  enough 
to  tax  all  the  resources  of  the  host  of  delegates  and  their 
leaders.  Who  is  the  man  fittest  to  be  adopted  as  candidate  ? 
Not  even  a  novice  in  politics  will  suppose  that  it  is  the  best  man, 
i.e,  the  wisest,  strongest,  and  most  upright.  Plainly,  it  is  the 
man  most  likely  to  win,  the  man  who,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
is  most  "  available."  What  a  party  wants  is  not  a  good  Presi- 
dent but  a  good  candidate.  The  party  managers  have  therefore 
to  look  out  for  the  person  likely  to  gain  most  support,  and  at 
the  same  time  excite  least  opposition.  Their  search  is  rendered 
more  troublesome  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  being  them- 
selves either  aspirants  or  the  close  allies  of  aspirants,  are  not 
disinterested,  and  are  distrusted  by  their  fellow-searchers. 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered.  The  ability  of  a  states- 
man, the  length  of  time  he  has  been  before  the  people,  his 
oratorical  gifts,  his  "  magnetism,''  his  family  connections,  his 
face  and  figure,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  his  "  record  "  (the 
chronicle  of  his  conduct)  as  regards  integrity  —  all  these  are 
matters  needing  to  be  weighed.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the 
personal  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  a  man  has  excited.  To 
have  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  leading  statesman,  of  a  power- 
ful boss  or  ring,  even  of  an  influential  newspaper,  is  serious. 
Several  such  feuds  may  be  fatal. 

Finally,  much  depends  on  the  State  whence  a  possible  candi- 
date comes.  Local  feeling  leads  a  State  to  support  one  of  its 
own  citizens ;  it  increases  the  vote  of  his  own  party  in  that 
State,  and  reduces  the  vote  of  the  opposite  i>arty.  Where  the 
State  is  decidedly  of  one  political  colour,  e.g,  so  steadily  Re- 
publican as  Vermont,  so  steadily  Democratic  as  Maryland,  this 
consideration  is  weak,  for  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  candidate 
from  the  former,  or  of  a  Republican  candidate  from  the  latter, 
would  not  make  the  difference  of  the  State's  vote.  It  is  there- 
fore from  a  doubtful  State  that  a  candidate  may  with  most  ad- 
vantage be  selected ;  and  the  larger  the  doubtful  State,  the 
better.  California,  with  her  five  electoral  votes,  is  just  worth 
"  placating  " ;  Indiana,  with  her  fifteen  votes,  more  so ;  New 
York,  with  her  thirty-six  votes,  most  so  of  all.  Hence  an  aspir- 
ant who  belongs  to  a  great  and  doubtful  State  is  prima  fcu^ie  the 
most  eligible  candidate. 
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Aspirants  hoping  to  obtain  the  party  nomination  from  a 
national  convention  ma^  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  two 
last  of  which^  as  will  appear  presently^  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, viz. — 

Favourites.  Dark  Horses.  Favourite  Sons. 

A  Favourite  is  always  a  politician  well  known  over  the 
Union,  and  drawing  support  from  all  or  most  of  its  sections. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  Congress,  or  in 
the  war,  or  in  the  politics  of  some  State  so  large  that  its  poli- 
tics are  matter  of  knowledge  and  interest  to  the  whole  nation. 
He  is  usually  a  person  of  conspicuous  gifts,  whether  as  a  speaker, 
or  a  party  manager,  or  an  administrator.  The  drawback  to  him 
is  that  in  making  friends  he  has  also  made  enemies. 

A  Dark  Horse  is  a  person  not  very  widely  known  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  known  rather  for  good  than  for  evil.  He 
has  probably  sat  in  Congress,  been  useful  on  committees,  and 
gained  some  credit  among  those  who  dealt  with  him  in  Wash- 
ington. "Or  he  has  approved  himself  a  safe  and  assiduous 
party  man  in  the  political  campaigns  of  his  own  and  neighbour- 
ing States,  yet  without  reaching  national  prominence.  Some- 
times he  is  a  really  able  man,  but  without  the  special  talents 
that  win  popularity.  Still,  speaking  generally,  the  note  of  the 
Dark  Horse  is  respectability,  verging  on  colourlessness;  and 
he  is  therefore  a  good  sort  of  person  to  fall  back  upon  when 
able  but  dangerous  Favourites  have  proved  impossible.  That 
native  mediocrity  rather  than  adverse  fortune  has  prevented 
him  from  winning  fame  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Dark 
Horses  who  have  reached  the  White  House,  if  they  have  seldom 
turned  out  bad  Presidents,  have  even  more  seldom  turned  out 
distinguished  ones. 

A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in  his 
own  State,  but  little  regarded  beyond  it.  He  may  not  be,  like 
the  Dark  Horse,  little  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  he  has 
not  fixed  its  eye  or  filled  its  ear.  He  is  usually  a  man  who  has 
sat  in  the  State  legislature ;  tilled  with  credit  the  post  of  State 
governor ;  perhaps  gone  as  senator  or  representative  to  Wash- 
ington, and  there  approved  himself  an  active  promoter  of  local 
interests.  Probably  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  gain  local 
popularity,  —  geniality,  activity,  symi)athy  with  the  dominant 
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sentiment  and  habits  of  his  State ;  or  while  endowed  with  gifts 
excellent  in  their  way,  he  has  lacked  tbe  audacity  and  tenacity 
which  push  a  man  to  the  front  through  a  jostling  crowd.  More 
rarely  he  is  a  demagogue  who  has  raised  himself  by  flattering 
the  masses  of  his  State  on  some  local  questions,  or  a  skilful 
handler  of  party  organizations  who  has  made  local  bosses  and 
spoilsmen  believe  that  their  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands. 
Anyhow,  his  personality  is  such  as  to  be  more  effective  with 
neighbours  than  with  the  nation,  as  a  lamp  whose  glow  fills  the 
side  chapel  of  a  cathedral  sinks  to  a  spark  of  light  when  carried 
into  the  nave. 

A  Favourite  Son  may  be  also  a  Dark  Horse ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  may  be  well  known  in  his  own  State,  but  so  little  known  out 
of  it  as  to  be  an  unlikely  candidate.  But  he  need  not  be.  The 
tyi)es  are  different,  for  as  there  are  Favourite  Sons  whom  the 
nation  knows  but  does  not  care  for,  so  there  are  Dark  Horses 
whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  made  in  State 
affairs,  and  who  rely  very  little  on  State  favour. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  two,  never  more  than  three 
Favourites  in  the  running  at  the  same  convention.  Favourite 
Sons  are  more  numerous  —  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  four  or 
five,  or  even  six,  though  perhaps  not  all  these  are  actually 
started  in  the  race.  The  number  of  Dark  Horses  is  practically 
unlimited,  because  many  talked  of  beforehand  are  not  actually 
started,  while  others  not  considered  before  the  convention  begins 
are  discovered  as  it  goes  on.  This  happened  in  the  leading  and 
most  instructive  case  of  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  not  voted 
for  at  all  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Republican  convention  of 
1880,  and  had,  on  no  ballot  up  to  the  thirty-fourth,  received 
more  than  two  votes.  On  the  thirty-sixth  *  he  was  nominated 
by  399.  So,  in  1852,  Pierce  was  scarcely  known  to  the  people 
when  he  was  sprung  on  the  convention.  So,  in  1868,  Horatio 
Seymour,  who  had  been  so  little  thought  of  as  a  candidate  that 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  convention,  was  first  voted 
for  on  the  twenty-second  ballot.  He  refused  to  be  nominated, 
but  was  induced  to  leave  the  chair  and  nominated  on  that  very 
ballot. 

To  carry  the  analysis  farther,  it  may  be  observed  that  four 

1  In  1800  the  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  nominated  Mr.  Doaglii 
on  the  fifty-seyenth  ballot. 
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sets  of  motives  are  at  work  upon  those  who  direct  or  vote  in  a 
oonvention,  acting  with  different  degrees  of  force  on  different 
persons.  There  is  the  wish  to  carry  a  particular  aspirant. 
There  is  the  wish  to  defeat  a  particular  aspirant,  a  wish  some- 
times stronger  than  any  predilection.  There  is  the  desire  to 
get  something  for  one's  self  out  of  the  struggle  —  e,g.  by  trading 
one's  vote  or  influence  for  the  prospect  of  a  Federal  office. 
There  is  the  wish  to  find  the  man  who,  be  he  good  or  bad,  friend 
or  foe,  will  give  the  party  its  best  chance  of  victory.  These 
motives  cross  one  another,  get  mixed,  vary  in  relative  strength 
from  hour  to  hour  as  the  convention  goes  on  and  new  possi- 
bilities are  disclosed.  To  forecast  their  joint  effect  on  the 
minds  of  particular  persons  and  sections  of  a  party  needs  wide 
knowledge  and  eminent  acuteness.  To  play  upon  them  is  a 
matter  of  the  finest  skill. 

The  proceedings  of  a  nominating  convention  can  be  best 
understood  by  regarding  the  three  periods  into  which  they  fall : 
the  transactions  which  precede  the  opening  of  its  sittings;  the 
preliminary  business  of  passing  rules  and  resolutions  and  de- 
livering the  nominating  speeches ;  and,  finally,  the  balloting. 

A  President  has  scarcely  been  elected  before  the  newspapers 
begin  to  discuss  his  probable  successor.  Little,  however,  is 
done  towards  the  ascertainment  of  candidates  till  about  a  year 
before  the  next  election,  when  the  factions  of  the  chief  aspir- 
ants prepare  to  fall  into  line,  newspapers  take  up  their  parable 
in  favour  of  one  or  other,  and  bosses  begin  the  work  of  "  sub- 
soiling,"  i.e.  manipulating  primaries  and  local  conventions  so 
as  to  secure  the  choice  of  such  delegates  to  the  next  national 
convention  as  they  desire.  In  most  of  the  conventions  which 
appoint  delegates,  the  claims  of  the  several  aspirants  are  can- 
vassed^  and  the  delegates  chosen  are  usually  chosen  in  the 
interest  of  one  particular  aspirant.  The  newspapers,  with  their 
quick  sense  of  what  is  beginning  to  stir  men's  thoughts,  redouble 
tiieir  advocacy,  and  the  "  boom  "  of  one  or  two  of  the  probable 
favourites  is  thus  fairly  started.  Before  the  delegates  leave 
their  homes  for  the  national  convention,  most  of  them  have 
fixed  on  their  candidate,  many  having  indeed  received  positive 
instructions  as  to  how  their  vote  shall  be  cast.  All  appears  to 
be  spontaneous,  but  in  reality  both  the  choice  of  particular  men 
as  delegates,  and  the  instructions  given,  are  usually  the  result 
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of  untiring  underground  work  among  local  politicians,  directed, 
or  even  personally  conducted,  by  two  or  three  skilful  agents 
and  emissaries  of  a  leading  aspirant,  or  of  the  knot  which  seeks 
to  run  him. 

Four  or  five  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
convention  the  delegations  begin  to  flock  into  the  city  where  it 
is  to  be  held.  Some  come  attended  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
camp-followers,  and  are  received  at  the  dep6t  (railway  termi- 
nus) by  the  politicians  of  the  city,  with  a  band  of  music  and 
an  admiring  crowd.  Thus  Tammany  Hall,  the  famous  Demo- 
cratic club  of  New  York  City,  came  six  hundred  strong  to 
Chicago  in  July,  1884,  filling  two  special  trains.*  A  great  crowd 
met  it  at  the  station,  and  it  marched,  following  its  Boss,  from 
the  cars  to  its  headquarters  at  the  Palmer  House  in  procession, 
each  member  wearing  his  badge,  just  as  the  retainers  of  Earl 
Warwick  the  King-maker  used  to  follow  him  through  the 
streets  of  London  with  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  upon  their 
sleeves.  Less  than  twenty  of  the  six  hundred  were  delegates ; 
the  rest  ordinary  members  of  the  organization,  who  had  accom- 
panied to  give  it  moral  and  vocal  support.^ 

Before  the  great  day  dawns  many  thousands  of  politicians, 
newspaper  men,  and  sight-seers  have  filled  to  overflowing  every 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  crowded  the  main  thoroughfares  so  that 
the  horse-cars  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  throng.  It  is  like  a 
mediaeval  pilgrimage,  or  the  mustering  of  a  great  army.  When 
the  chief  delegations  have  arrived,  the  work  begins  in  earnest. 
Not  only  each  large  delegation,  but  the  faction  of  each  leading 
aspirant  to  the  candidacy,  has  its  headquarters,  where  the 
managers  hold  perpetual  session,  reckoning  up  their  numbers, 
starting  rumours  meant  to  exaggerate  their  resources,  and  dis- 
hearten their  opponents,  organizing  raids  upon  the  less  experi- 
enced delegates  as  they  arrive.  Some  fill  the  entrance  halls 
and  bars  of  the  hotels,  talk  to  the  busy  reporters,  extemporize 
meetings  with  tumultuous  cheering  for  their  favourite.  The 
common  "worker"  is  good  enough  to  raise  the  boom  by  these 
devices.     Meanwhile,  the  more  skilful  leaders  begin  (as  it  is 

1  The  Boss  of  Tammany  was  an  object  of  special  curiosity  to  the  crowd, 
being  the  most  illustrious  professional  in  the  wliole  United  States. 

2  The  two  other  Democratic  organizations  wliich  then  existed  in  New  York 
City,  the  County  Democracy  and  Irving  Hall,  came  each  in  force  —  the  one  a 
regiment  of  five  hundred,  the  other  of  two  hundred. 
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expressed)  to  "  plough  around  "  among  the  delegations  of  the 
newer  Western  and  Southern  States,  usually  (at*  least  among 
the  Republicans)  more  malleable,  because  they  come  from 
regions  where  the  strength  of  the  factions  supporting  the 
various  aspirants  is  less  accurately  known,  and  are  themselves 
more  easily  "  captured "  by  bold  assertions  or  seductive  prom- 
ises. Sometimes  an  expert  intriguer  will  "  break  into ''  one  of 
these  wavering  delegations,  and  make  havoc  like  a  fox  in  a  hen- 
roost. "  Missionaries  "  are  sent  out  to  bring  over  individuals ; 
embassies  are  accredited  from  one  delegation  to  another  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  combinations  by  coaxing  the  weaker 
party  to  drop  its  own  aspirant,  and  add  its  votes  to  those  of 
the  stronger  party.  All  is  conducted  with  perfect  order  and 
good-humour,  for  the  least  approach  to  violence  would  recoil 
upon  its  authors ;  and  the  only  breach  of  courtesy  is  where  a 
delegation  refuses  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  an  organization 
whose  evil  fame  has  made  it  odious. 

It  is  against  etiquette  for  the  aspirants  themselves  to  appear 
upon  the  scene,^  whether  from  some  lingering  respect  for  the 
notion  that  a  man  must  not  ask  the  people  to  choose  him,  but 
accept  the  proffered  honour,  or  on  the  principle  that  the  attor- 
ney who  conducts  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  But 
from  Washington,  if  he  is  an  official  or  a  senator,  or  perhaps 
from  his  own  home  in  some  distant  State,  each  aspirant  keeps 
up  hourly  communication  with  his  managers  in  the  convention 
city,  having  probably  a  private  wire  laid  on  for  the  purpose. 
Not  only  may  officials,  including  the  President  himself,  become 
aspirants,  but  Federal  office-holders  may  be,  and  very  largely 
are,  delegates,  especially  among  the  Southern  Republicans 
when  that  party  is  in  power.*  They  have  the  strongest  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  issue ;  and  the  heads  of  departments  can, 
by  promises  of  places,  exert  a  potent  influence.  One  hears  in 
America,  just  as  one  used  to  hear  in  France  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon or  Marshal  McMahon,  of  the  **  candidate  of  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

1  Oddly  enoagh,  the  only  English  parallel  to  this  delicate  reserve  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  costom  which  forbids  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  Par- 
liament of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  approach  the  University  before  or 
daring  the  election. 

2  Not  to  add  that  many  Soathem  Republican  delegates  are  supposed  to  be 
purchasable. 
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As  the  hour  when  the  convention  is  to  open  approaches,  each 
faction  strains  its  energy  to  the  utmost.  The  larger  delega- 
tions hold  meetings  to  determine  their  course  in  the  event  of 
the  man  they  chiefly  favour  proving  "  unavailable."  Confer- 
ences take  place  between  different  delegations.  Lists  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  the  strength  of  each  aspirant. 
Sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  gain  one  influential  delegate, 
who  "  owns  "  other  delegates.  If  he  resists  other  persuasions, 
he  is  "  switched  on ''  to  the  private  wire  of  some  magnate  at 
Washington,  who  "talks  to  him,"  and  suggests  inducements 
more  effective  than  those  he  has  hitherto  withstood.  The  air 
is  thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  treasons,  so  that  no  politician 
trusts  his  neighbour,  for  rumour  spares  none. 

At  length  the  period  of  expectation  and  preparation  is  over, 
and  the  summer  sun  rises  upon  the  fateful  day  to  which  every 
politician  in  the  party  has  looked  forward  for  three  years. 
Long  before  the  time  (usually  11  a.m.)  flxed  for  the  beginninn^ 
of  business,  every  part  of  the  hall,  erected  specially  for  the 
gathering  —  a  hall  often  large  enough  to  hold  from  ten  to  fif ' 
teen  thousand  persons  —  is  crowded.^  The  delegates  —  who 
in  1892  were  904  in  the  Republican  convention  and  909  in  the 
Democratic  —  are  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  faces.  Eminent 
politicians  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Washington  not  a  few,  journalists  and  re- 
porters, ladies,  sight-seers  from  distant  citie^  as  well  as  a 
swarm  of  partisans  from  the  city  itself,  press  in ;  some  sem- 
blance of  order  being  kept  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  his 
marshals.  Some  wear  devices,  sometimes  the  badge  of  their 
State,  or  of  their  organization;  sometimes  the  colours  or 
emblem  of  their  favourite  aspirant.  Each  State  delegation  has 
its  allotted  place  marked  by  the  flag  of  the  State  floating  from 
a  pole ;  but  leaders  may  be  seen  passing  from  one  group  to 
another,  while  the  spectators  listen  to  the  band  playing  popu- 
lar airs,  and  cheer  any  well-known  figure  that  enters. 

When  tlie  assembly  is  "called  to  order,"  a  prayer  is  offered 
—  each  day^s  sitting  begins  with  a  prayer  by  some  clergyman 
of  local  eminence,  the  susceptibilities  of  various  denominations 
being  duly  respected  in  the  selection  —  and  business  proceeds 

^  AdmiAsion  is  of  course  by  ticket,  and  the  prices  given  for  tickets  to  ttiose 
who,  having  obtained  them,  sell  them,  run  high,  up  to  $30,  or  even  $60. 
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according  to  the  order  described  in  last  chapter.  First  come 
the  preliminaries^  appointment  of  committees  and  chairmeni 
then  the  platform,  and  probably  on  the  second  day,  but  per- 
haps later,  the  nominations  and  balloting,  the  latter  sometimes 
extending  over  several  days.  There  is  usually  both  a  forenoon 
and  an  afternoon  session. 

A  European  is  astonished  to  see  nine  hundred  men  prepare 
to  transact  the  two  most  difficult  pieces  of  business  an  assembly 
can  undertake,  the  solemn  consideration  of  their  principles,  and 
the  selection  of  the  person  they  wish  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  twelve  thousand  other 
men  and  women.  Observation  of  what  follows  does  not  lessen 
the  astonishment.  The  convention  presents  in  sharp  contrast 
and  frequent  alternation,  the  two  most  striking  features  of 
Americans  in  public  —  their  orderliness  and  their  excitability. 
Everything  is  done  according  to  strict  rule,  with  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  small  formalities  which  European  meetings 
would  ignore  or  despise.  Points  of  order  almost  too  fine  for  a 
parliajnent  are  taken,  argued,  decided  on  by  the  chair,  to  whom 
every  one  bows.  Yet  the  passions  that  sway  the  multitude  are 
constantly  bursting  forth  in  storms  of  cheering  or  hissing  at 
an  allusion  to  a  favourite  aspirant  or  an  obnoxious  name,  and 
five  or  six  speakers  often  take  the  floor  together,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  at  each  other  till  the  chairman  obtains  a  hearing 
for  one  of  them.  Of  course  it  depends  on  the  chairman  whether 
or  no  the  convention  sinks  into  a  mob.  A  chairman  with  a 
weak  voice,  or  a  want  of  prompt  decision,  or  a  suspicion  of 
partisanship,  may  bring  the  assembly  to  the  verge  of  disaster, 
and  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  when  the  confusion 
that  prevailed  would  have  led  to  an  irregular  vote  which  might 
have  been  subsequently  disputed,  the  action  of  the  manager 
acting  for  the  winning  horse  has,  by  waiving  some  point  of 
order  or  consenting  to  an  adjournment,  saved  the  party  from 
disruption.  Even  in  the  noisiest  scenes  the  singular  good 
sense  and  underlying  love  of  fair  play  —  fair  play  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game,  which  do  not  exclude  some  dodges 
repugnant  to  an  honourable  man  —  will  often  reassert  itself, 
and  pull  back  the  vehicle  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  earlier  proceedings  lies  in  the 
indications  which  speeches  and  votings  give  of  the  relative 
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strength  of  the  factions.  Sometimes  a  division  on  the  choice 
of  a  chairman,  or  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  reveals  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  majority,  or  of  influential  leaders,  in  a  way 
which  sends  the  chances  of  an  aspirant  swiftly  up  or  down  the 
barometer  of  opinion.  So  when  the  nominating  speeches  come, 
it  is  not  so  much  their  eloquence  that  helps  a  nominee  as  the 
warmth  with  which  the  audience  receives  them,  the  volume  of 
cheering  and  the  length  of  time,  sometimes  fifteen  minutes, 
during  which  the  transport  lasts.  As  might  be  guessed  from 
the  size  of  the  audience  which  he  addresses,  an  orator  is  ex- 
pected to  "  soar  into  the  blue  empyrean  "  at  once.  The  rhetoric 
is  usually  pompous  and  impassioned.  To  read  a  speech,  even 
a  short  speech,  from  copious  notes,  is  neither  irregular  nor 
rare. 

While  forenoon  and  evening,  perhaps  even  late  evening,  are 
occupied  with  the  sittings  of  the  convention,  canvassing  and 
intrigue  go  on  more  briskly  than  ever  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night.  Conferences  are  held  between  delegations 
anxious  to  arrange  for  a  union  of  forces  on  one  candidate.^ 
Divided  delegations  hold  meetings  of  their  own  members,  meet- 
ings often  long  and  stormy,  behind  closed  doors,  outside  which 
a  curious  crowd  listens  to  the  angry  voices  within,  and  snatches 
at  the  reports  which  the  dispersing  members  give  of  the  result. 
Sometimes  the  whole  issue  of  the  convention  hinges  on  the 
action  of  the  delegates  of  a  great  State,  which,  like  New  York, 
under  the  unit  rule,  can  throw  seventy-two  votes  into  the 
trembling  scale.  It  has  even  happened,  although  this  is 
against  a  well-settled  custom,  that  a  brazen  aspirant  himself 
goes  the  round  of  several  delegations  and  tries  to  harangue 
them  into  supporting  him. 

As  it  rarely  happens  that  any  aspirant  is  able  to  command  at 

^  In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1884  it  was  well  known  that  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  leading  Favourite,  would  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
delegation  of  New  York  Stat«,  not  only,  however,  because  it  cast  the  largest 
vote,  but  because  it  was  his  own  State,  and  because  it  was  already  foreseen 
that  the  presidential  election  would  turn  on  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York. 
Thus  the  struggle  in  the  convention  came  to  be  really  a  duel  between  Bir. 
Cleveland  and  the  Boss  of  Tammany,  with  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  had  at  an 
earlier  period  in  his  career  **  locked  horns."  In  1892,  however,  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  strong  enough  to  win  on  the  first  ballot  against  the  vote  of  the  New  York 
delegation  which  was  given  to  the  Boss  of  the  State  who  had  lately  been  its 
governor  and  was  in  league  with  the  then  Boss  of  Tammany. 
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startmg  a  majority  of  the  whole  convention,  the  object  of  each 
is  to  arrange  a  combination  whereby  he  may  gather  from  the 
supporters  of  other  aspirants  votes  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
lequisite  majority,  be  it  two-thirds,  according  to  the  Democratic 
rule,  or  a  little  more  than  a  half,  according  to  the  Republican. 
Let  us  take  the  total  number  of  votes  at  820  —  the  figure  in 
1888.  There  are  usually  two  aspirants  commanding  each  from 
230  to  330 ;  one  or  two  others  with  from  50  to  100,  and  the 
rest  with  much  smaller  figures,  10  to  30  each.  A  combination 
can  succeed  in  one  of  two  ways :  (a)  One  of  the  stronger  aspir- 
ants may  pick  up  votes,  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees,  from  the  weaker  candidates,  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
rival  Favourite ;  (6)  Each  of  the  strongest  aspirants  may  hold 
his  forces  so  well  together  that  after  repeated  ballotings  it  be- 
comes clear  that  neither  oan  win  against  the  resistance  of  the 
other.  Neither  faction  will,  however,  give  way,  because  there 
is  usually  bitterness  between  them,  because  each  would  feel 
humiliated,  and  because  each  aspirant  has  so  many  friends  that 
his  patronage  will  no  more  than  suffice  for  the  clients  to  whom 
he  is  pledged  already.  Hence  one  or  other  of  the  baffled  Favour- 
ites suddenly  transfers  the  votes  he  commands  to  some  one 
of  the  weaker  men,  who  then  so  rapidly  "  develops  strength  " 
that  the  rest  of  the  minor  factions  go  over  to  him,  and  he  obtains 
the  requisite  majority.'  Experience  has  so  well  prepared  the 
tacticians  for  one  or  other  of  these  issues  that  the  game  is 
always  played  with  a  view  to  them.  The  first  effort  of  the 
managers  of  a  Favourite  is  to  capture  the  minor  groups  of 
delegates  who  support  one  or  other  of  the  Favourite  Sons  and 
Dark  Horses.  Not  till  this  proves  hopeless  do  they  decide  to 
sell  themselves  as  dear  as  they  can  by  taking  up  and  carrying 
to  victory  a  Dark  Horse  or  perhaps  even  a  Favourite  Son, 
thereby  retaining  the  pleasure  of  defeating  the  rival  Favourite, 
while  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  claim  for  themselves  and 
their  faction  on  the  aspirant  whom  they  carry.' 

1  Snppose  A  and  B ,  Fayonri tea,  to  have  each  300  votes.  After  some  balloting, 
A'f  friends,  perceiving  they  cannot'  draw  enough  of  the  votes  commanded  by 
C,  D,  and  F  (who  have  each  60),  and  of  G  and  H  (who  have  each  20)  to  win, 
give  their  900  votes  to  F.  This  gives  him  so  considerable  a  lead  that  C,  D, 
and  G  go  over  to  him  on  the  next  ballot ;  he  has  then  440,  and  either  wins  at 
once  (Republican  role)  or  wiU  win  next  ballot  (Democratic  rule). 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  while  the  Favourites  and  Favourite  Sons  are 
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It  may  be  asked  why  a  Dark  Horse  often  prevails  against 
the  Favourites,  seeing  that  either  of  the  latter  has  a  much  larger 
number  of  delegates  in  his  favour.  Ought  not  the  wish  of  a 
very  large  group  to  have  so  much  weight  with  the  minor  groups 
as  to  induce  them  to  come  over  and  carry  the  man  whom  a 
powerful  section  of  the  party  obviously  desires  ?  The  reason 
why  this  does  not  happen  is  that  a  Favourite  is  often  as  much 
hated  by  one  strong  section  as  he  is  liked  by  another,  and  if  the 
hostile  section  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  by  its  un- 
aided vote,  it  is  sure  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  transferring  itself 
to  some  other  aspirant.  Moreover,  a  Favourite  has  often  less 
chance  with  the  minor  groups  than  a  Dark  Horse  may  have. 
He  has  not  the  charm  of  novelty.  His  "ins  and  outs"  are 
known;  the  delegations  weighed  his  merits  before  they  left 
their  own  State,  and  if  they,  or  the.  State  convention  that  in- 
structed them,  decided  against  him  then,  they  are  slow  to  adopt 
him  now.  They  have  formed  a  habit  of  "  antagonizing ''  him, 
whereas  they  have  no  hostility  to  some  new  and  hitherto  incon- 
spicuous aspirant. 

Let  us  now  suppose  resolutions  and  nominating  speeches 
despatched,  and  the  curtain  raised  for  the  third  act  of  the  con- 
vention. The  chairman  raps  loudly  with  his  gavel,^  announcing 
the  call  of  States  for  the  vote.  A  hush  falls  on  the  multitude, 
a  long  deep  breath  is  drawn,  tally  books  are  opened  and  pencils 
grasped,  while  the  clerk  reads  slowly  the  names  of  State  after 
State.  As  each  is  called,  the  chairman  of  its  delegation  rises 
and  announces  the  votes  it  gives,  bursts  of  cheering  from  each 
faction  in  the  audience  welcoming  tlie  votes  given  to  the  object 
of  its  wishes.  Inasmuch  as  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  dele- 
gates has  become  known  beforehand,  not  only  to  the  managers, 
but  to  the  public  tlirough  the  press,  the  loudest  welcome  is 
given  to  a  delegate  or  delegation  whose  vote  turns  out  better 
than  had  been  predicted. 

In  the  first  scene  of  this  third  and  decisive  act  the  Favourites 

before  the  convention  from  the  first,  some  of  the  Dark  Horses  may  not  appear 
as  aspirants  tiU  well  on  in  the  balloting.  They  may  be  persons  who  have 
never  been  thought  of  before  as  possible  candidates.  There  is  therefore  always 
a  great  element  of  exciting  uncertainty. 

^  The  gavel  is  a  sort  of  auctioneer's  hammer  used  by  a  chairman  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  what  he  is  saying  or  to  restore  order.  That  used 
at  a  national  convention  is  often  made  of  pieces  of  wood  from  every  State. 
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hftve,  of  couTHe,  the  leading  parts.  Their  object  is  to  produce 
■n  impression  of  overwhelming  strength,  so  the  whole  of  this 
stnngth  is  displayed,  unless,  as  occasionally  happens,  an  aatute 
manager  holds  back  a  few  votes.  This  is  also  the  bright  hour 
of  the  Favourite  Sons.  Each  receives  the  vote  of  his  State,  but 
euh  usually  finds  that  he  has  little  to  expect  from  external 
help,  and  his  friends  begin  to  consider  into  what  other  camp 
they  had  better  march  over.  The  Dark  Horses  are  in  the  back- 
ground, nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  say  which  (if  any)  of  them 
will  come  to  the  front. 

The  first  ballot  seldom  decides  much,  yet  it  gi^cs  a  new 
aspect  to  the  battle-field,  for  the  dispositions  of  some  groups  of 
voters  who  had  remained  doubtful  is  now  revealed,  and  the 
managers  of  each  aspirant  are  better  able  to  tell,  from  the  way 
in  which  certain  delegations  are  divided,  in  what  quarters  they 
are  most  likely  to  gain  or  lose  votes  on  the  subsequent  ballots. 
They  whisper  hastily  together,  and  try,  in  the  few  moments 
they  have  before  the  second  ballot  is  upon  them,  to  prepare 
some  new  line  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  second  ballot,  taken  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  reveals 
even  mora  than  the  first.  The  smaller  and  more  timid  delega- 
tions, smitten  with  the  sense  of  their  weakness,  despairing  of 
their  own  aspirant,  and  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  begin 
to  give  way ;  or  if  this  does  not  hap])en  on  the  second  ballot, 
it  may  do  so  on  the  third.  Rifts  open  in  their  ranks,  individ- 
uals or  groups  of  delegates  go  over  to  one  of  the  stronger  can- 
didates, some  having  sdl  along  meant  to  do  so,  and  thrown  their 
first  vote  merely  to  obey  instructions  received  or  fulfil  the  letter 
of  a  promise  given.  The  gain  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  votes 
for  one  of  the  leading  candidates  over  his  strength  on  the  pre- 
ceding ballot  so  much  inspirits  hi.s  friends,  and  is  so  likely  to 
bring  fresh  leeruits  to  his  standard,  that  a  wily  manager  will 
often,  on  the  first  ballot,  throw  away  some  of  his  votes  on  a 
harmless  antagonist  that  he  may  by  rallying  them  increase  the 
total  of  hia  candidate  on  the  second,  and  so  convey  the  impres- 
■ton  of  growing  strength. 

The  breathing  space  between  each  ballot  and  that  which 
follows  is  used  by  the  managers  for  hurried  consultations. 
Aides-de-camp  are  sent  to  confirm  a  wavering  delegation,  or  to 
urge  one  which  has  been  supporting  a  now  hopeless  aspirant 
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to  seize  this  moment  for  dropping  him  and  coming  over  to  the 
winning  standai*d.  Or  the  aspirant  himself,  who,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  sits  listening  to  the  click  of  the  busy  wires,  is 
told  how  matters  stand,  and  asked  to  advise  forthwith  what 
course  his  friends  shall  take.  Forthwith  it  must  be,  for  the 
next  ballot  is  come,  and  may  give  the  battle-iield  a  new  aspect, 
promising  victory  or  presaging  irretrievable  defeat. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  part  in  an  election,  be  it  the  election 
of  a  pope  by  cardinals,  of  a  town-clerk  by  the  city  council,  of  a 
fellow  by  the  dons  of  a  college,  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  of  a  pastor  by  a  congregation,  knows  how  much 
depends  on  generalship.  In  every  body  of  electors  there  are 
men  who  have  no  minds  of  their  own ;  others  who  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  till  the  decisive  moment,  and  are  determined  by 
the  last  word  or  incident ;  others  whose  wavering  inclination 
yields  to  the  pressure  or  follows  the  example  of  a  stronger  col- 
league. There  are  therefore  chances  of  running  in  by  surprise 
an  aspirant  whom  few  may  have  desired,  but  still  fewer  have 
positively  disliked,  chances  specially  valuable  when  contro- 
versy has  spent  itself  between  two  equally  matched  competi- 
tors, so  that  the  majority  are  ready  to  jump  at  a  new  suggestion. 
The  wary  tactician  awaits  his  opportunity ;  he  improves  the 
brightening  prospects  of  his  aspirant  to  carry  him  with  a  run 
before  the  opposition  is  ready  with  a  counter  move ;  or  if  he 
sees  a  strong  antagonist,  he  invents  pretexts  for  delay  till  he 
has  arranged  a  combination  by  which  that  antagonist  may  be 
foiled.  Sometimes  he  will  put  forward  an  aspirant  destined 
to  be  abandoned,  and  reserve  till  several  votings  have  been 
taken  the  man  with  whom  he  means  to  win.  All  these  arts  are 
familiar  to  the  convention  manager,  whose  power  is  seen  not 
merely  in  the  dealing  with  so  large  a  number  of  individuals 
and  groups  whose  dispositions  he  must  grasp  and  remember, 
but  in  the  cool  promptitude  with  which  he  decides  on  his 
course  amid  the  noise  and  passion  and  distractions  of  twelve 
thousand  shouting  spectators.  Scarcely  greater  are  the  facul- 
ties of  combination  and  coolness  of  head  needed  by  a  general 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  who  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  position 
of  every  one  of  his  own  corps  and  to  divine  the  positions  of 
those  of  the  enemy's  corps  which  remain  concealed,  who  must 
vary  his  plan  from  hour  to  hour  according  to  the  success  or 
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failure  of  each  of  his  movements  and  the  new  facts  that  are 
successively  disclosed,  and  who  does  all  this  under  the  roar 
and  through  the  smoke  of  cannon. 

One  balloting  follows  another  till  what  is  called  "the  break" 
comes.  It  comes  when  the  weaker  factions,  perceiving  that  the 
men  of  their  first  preference  cannot  succeed,  trarisfer  their  votes 
to  that  one  among  the  aspirants  whom  they  like  best,  or  whose 
strength  they  see  growing.  When  the  faction  of  one  aspirant 
has  set  the  example,  others  are  quick  to  follow,  and  thus  it  may 
happen  that  after  thirty  or  forty  ballots  have  been  taken  with 
few  changes  of  strength  as  between  the  two  leading  competitors, 
a  single  ballot,  once  the  break  has  begun,  and  the  column  of  one 
or  both  of  these  competitors  has  been  "  staggered,"  decides  the 
battle. 

If  one  Favourite  is  much  stronger  from  the  first  than  any 
other,  the  break  may  come  soon  and  come  gently,  i.e.  each  ballot 
shows  a  gain  for  him  on  the  preceding  ballot,  and  he  marches 
so  steadily  to  victory  that  resistance  is  felt  to  be  useless.  But 
if  two  well-matched  rivals  have  maintained  the  struggle  through 
twenty  or  thirty  ballots,  so  that  the  long  strain  has  wrought  up 
all  minds  to  unwonted  excitement,  the  break,  when  it  comes, 
comes  with  fierce  intensity,  like  that  which  used  to  mark  the 
charge  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  defeat  becomes  a  rout.  Bat- 
talion after  battalion  goes  over  to  the  victors,  while  the  van- 
quished, ashamed  of  their  candidate,  try  to  conceal  themselves 
by  throwing  away  their  colours  and  joining  in  the  cheers  that 
acclaim  the  conqueror.  In  the  picturesquely  technical  language 
of  politicians,  it  is  a  Stampede. 

To  stampede  a  convention  is  the  steadily  contemplated  aim 
of  every  manager  who  knows  he  cannot  win  on  the  first  ballot.^ 
He  enjoys  it  as  the  most  dramatic  form  of  victory,  he  values  it 
because  it  evokes  an  enthusiasm  whose  echo  reverberates  all 
over  the  Union,  and  dilates  the  party  heart  with  something  like 
that  sense  of  supernatural  guidance  which  Home  used  to  have 
when  the  cardinals  chose  a  pope  by  the  sudden  inspiration  of 

1  To  check  stampeding,  the  RepublicaD  convention  of  1876  adopted  a  rule 
proTiding  that  the  roU-call  of  States  should  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with.  This 
makes  surprise  and  tumult  less  dangerous.  (See  Stanwood's  useful  History 
of  Presidential  Elections.)  With  the  same  view,  the  Republican  convention 
of  18SS  ruled  that  do  vote  given  on  any  balloting  should  be  changed  before  the 
end  of  that  hAlloting. 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  Sometimes  it  comes  of  itself,  when  yarions 
delegations,  smitten  at  the  same  moment  by  the  sense  that  one 
of  the  aspirants  is  destined  to  conquer,  go  over  to  him  all  at 
once.*  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  aspirant  him- 
self. In  1880  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  one  of  the  two  leading 
Favourites,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  be  carried  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Grant  men,  suddenly  telegraphed  to  his  friends 
to  transfer  their  votes  to  General  Garfield,  till  then  a  scarcely 
considered  candidate.  In  1884  General  Logan,  also  by  tele- 
graph, turned  over  his  votes  to  Mr.  Blaine  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ballot,  thereby  assuring  the  already  probable  triumph 
of  that  Favourite. 

When  a  stampede  is  imminent,  only  one  means  exists  of 
averting  it,  —  that  of  adjourning  the  convention  so  as  to  stop 
the  panic  and  gain  time  for  a  combination  against  the  winning 
aspirant.  A  resolute  manager  always  tries  this  device,  but  he 
seldom  succeeds,  for  the  winning  side  resists  the  motion  for 
adjournment,  and  the  vote  which  it  casts  on  that  issue  is  prac- 
tically a  vote  for  its  aspirant,  against  so  much  of  the  field  as 
has  any  fight  left  in  it.  This  is  the  most  critical  and  exciting 
moment  of  the  whole  battle.  A  dozen  speakers  rise  at  once, 
some  to  support,  some  to  resist  the  adjournment,  some  to  pro- 
test against  debate  upon  it,  some  to  take  points  of  order,  few 
of  which  can  be  heard  over  the  din  of  the  howling  multitude. 
Meanwhile,  the  managers  who  have  kept  their  heads  rugfli 
swiftly  about  through  friendly  delegations,  trying  at  this  su- 
preme moment  to  rig  up  a  combination  which  may  resist  the 
advancing  tempest.  Tremendous  efforts  are  made  to  get  the 
second  Favourite's  men  to  abandon  their  chief  and  "swing  into 
line  "  for  some  Dark  Horse  or  Favourite  Son,  with  whose  votes 
they  may  make  head  till  other  factions  rally  to  them. 

'*Iii  vain,  in  vain,  the  all-consuming  hour 
Relentless  falls  — '' 

The  battle  is  already  lost,  the  ranks  are  broken  and  cannot  be 
rallied,  nothing  remains  for  brave  men  but  to  cast  their  last 
votes  against  the  winner  and  fall  gloriously  around  their  still 

1  Probably  a  Dark  Horse,  for  the  Favourite  Sons,  having  had  their  turn  in 
the  earlier  ballotings,  have  been  discounted;  aud  are  apt  to  excite  moxf 
jealousy  among  the  delegates  of  other  States* 
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waTing  banner.  The  motion  to  adjourn  is  defeated,  and  the 
next  ballot  ends  the  strife  with  a  hurricane  of  cheering  for  the 
chosen  leader.  Then  a  sudden  calm  falls  on  the  troubled  sea. 
What  is  done  is  done,  and  whether  done  for  good  or  for  ill,  the 
best  face  must  be  put  upon  it  Accordingly,  the  proposer  of  one 
of  the  defeated  aspirants  moves  that  the  nomination  be  made 
unanimous,  and  the  more  conspicuous  friends  of  other  aspirants 
hasten  to  show  their  good-humour  and  their  loyalty  to  the  party 
as  a  whole  by  seconding  this  proposition.  Then,  perhaps,  a 
gigantic  portrait  of  the  candidate,  provided  by  anticipation,  is 
hoisted  up,  a  signal  for  fresh  enthusiasm,  or  a  stuffed  eagle  is 
carried  in  procession  round  the  hall. 

Nothing  further  remains  but  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency,  a  matter  of  small  moment  now  that  the  great 
issue  has  been  settled.  This  nomination  is  frequently  used  to 
console  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination, or  is  handed  over  to  his  friends  to  be  given  to  some 
politician  of  their  choice.  If  there  be  a  contest,  it  is  seldom 
prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  ballots.  The  convention  is  at 
an  end,  and  in  another  day  the  whole  host  of  exhausted  dele- 
gates and  camp-followers,  hoarse  with  shouting,  is  streaming 
home  along  the  railways. 

The  fever  heat  of  the  convention  is  almost  matched  by  that 
of  the  great  cities,  and  indeed  of  every  spot  over  the  Union  to 
which  there  runs  an  electric  wire.  Every  incident,  speech,  vote, 
is  instantly  telegraphed  to  all  the  cities.  Crowds  gatlier  round 
the  newspaper  offices,  where  frequent  editions  are  supple- 
mented by  boards  displaying  the  latest  bulletins.  In  Wash- 
ington, Congress  can  hardly  be  kept  together,  because  every 
politician  is  personally  interested  in  every  move  of  the  game. 
When  at  last  the  result  is  announced,  the  partisans  of  the 
chosen  candidate  go  wild  with  deliglit ;  salvos  of  artillery  are 
fired  off,  processions  with  bands  parade  the  streets,  ratification 
meetings  are  announced  for  the  same  evening,  *' campaign 
clubs  "  bearing  the  candidate's  name  are  organized  on  the  spot. 
The  excitement  is  of  course  greatest  in  the  victor's  own  State, 
or  in  the  city  where  he  happens  to  be  resident.  A  crowd 
rushes  to  his  house,  squeezes  his  hand  to  a  quivering  pulp, 
congratulates  liim  on  being  virtually  President,  wliile  the  keen- 
eyed  reporter  telegraphs  far  and  wide  how  he  smiled  and  spoke 
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when  the  news  was  brought  Defeated  aspirants  telegraph  to 
their  luckier  riyal  their  congratulations  on  his  success,  promis- 
ing him  support  in  the  campaign.  Interviewers  fly  to  promi- 
nent politicians,  and  cross-examine  them  as  to  what  they  think 
of  the  nomination.  But  in  two  days  all  is  still  again,  and  a 
lull  of  exhaustion  follows  till  the  real  business  of  the  contest 
begins  some  while  later  with  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  accept- 
ance, in  which  the  candidate  declares  his  views  and  outlines  his 
policy. 


CHAPTEE  T.YTT 

THE   PBE8IDBMTIAL  CAHPAIQN 

A  PBESiDBRTiAL  election  in  America  is  something  to  vhioh 
EoTope  can  shov  nothing  similar.  Though  the  issues  which  fall 
to  be  decided  by  the  election  of  a  Chamber  in  France  or  Italy, 
or  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  England,  are  often  far  graver 
than  those  involved  in  the  choice  uf  A  or  B  to  be  executive 
chief  magistrate  for  four  years,  the  commotion  and  excitement, 
the  amount  of  "  organization,"  of  speaking,  writing,  telegraph- 
ing, and  shouting,  is  incomparably  greater  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  the  salient  features  of  these  contests  that  I  shall 
attempt  to  sketch,  for  the  detail  is  infinite. 

The  canvass  usually  lasts  about  four  months.  It  begins  soon 
after  both  of  the  great  parties  have  chosen  their  candidate,  i.e. 
before  the  middle  of  July;  and  it  ends  early  in  November,  on 
the  day  when  the  presidential  electors  are  chosen  simultane- 
ously in  and  1^  all  the  States.  The  summer  heats  and  the 
absence  of  the  richer  sort  of  people  at  the  seaside  or  mountain 
resorts  keep  down  the  excitement  during  July  and  August ;  it 
rises  in  September,  and  boils  furiously  through  October. 

The  first  step  is  for  each  nominated  candidate  to  accept  his 
nomination  in  a  letter,  sometimes  as  long  as  a  pamphlet,  setting 
forth  his  views  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  and  the  policy 
which  the  times  require.  Such  a  letter  is  meant  to  strike  the 
keynote  for  the  whole  orchestra  of  orators.  It  is,  of  course, 
published  everywhere,  extolled  by  friendly  and  dissected  by 
hostile  journals.  Together  with  the  "  platform  "  adopted  at 
the  national  party  convention,  it  is  the  official  declaration  of 
party  principles,  to  be  referred  to  as  putting  the  party  case, 
no  less  than  the  candidate  himself,  before  the  nation. 

While  the  candidate  is  composing  his  address,  the  work  of 
organization  goes  briskly  forward,  for  in  American  elections 
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everytliing  is  held  to  depend  on  organization.  A  central  or 
national  party  committee  nominated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  gets  its 
members  together  and  forms  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
vass. It  raises  money  by  appealing  to  the  wealthy  and  zealous 
men  of  the  party  for  subscriptions,  and,  of  course,  presses  those 
above  all  who  have  received  something  in  the  way  of  an  office 
or  other  gratification  from  the  party.^  It  communicates  with 
the  leading  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  party,  and  arranges 
in  what  district  of  the  country  each  shall  take  the  stump.  It 
issues  shoals  of  pamphlets,  and  forms  relations  with  party 
newspapers.  It  allots  grants  from  the  "campaign  fund"  to 
particular  persons  and  State  committees,  to  be  spent  by  them 
for  "  campaign  purposes,"  an  elastic  term  which  covers  a  good 
deal  of  illicit  expenditure.  Enormous  sums  are  gathered  and 
disbursed  by  this  committee,  and  the  accounts  submitted  do 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  answer  all  the  questions  they  sug- 
gest. The  committee  directs  its  speakers  and  its  funds  chiefly 
to  the  doubtful  States,  those  in  which  eloquence  or  expenditure 
may  turn  the  balance  either  way.  There  are  seldom  more  than 
six  or  seven  such  States  at  any  one  election,  possibly  fewer. 

The  efforts  of  the  national  committee  are  seconded  not  only 
by  State  committees,  but  by  an  infinite  number  of  minor  organi- 
zations over  the  country,  in  the  rural  districts  no  less  than  in 
the  cities.  Some  of  these  are  permanent.  Others  are  created 
for  the  election  alone ;  and  as  they  contemplate  a  short  life, 
they  make  it  a  merry  one.  These  "campaign  clubs,"  which 
usually  bear  the  candidates'  names,  are  formed  on  every  imag- 
inable basis,  that  of  locality,  of  race,  of  trade  or  profession,  of 
university  affiliation.  There  are  Irish  clubs,  Italian  clubs, 
Grerman  clubs,  Scandinavian  clubs,  Polish  clubs,  coloured  (i.e. 
negro)  clubs,  Orange  clubs.  There  are  young  men's  clubs,  law- 
yers' clubs,  dry-goods  clubs,  insurance  men's  clubs,  shoe  and 
leather  clubs.  There  are  clubs  of  the  graduates  of  various 
colleges.  Their  work  consists  in  canvassing  the  voters,  making 
up  lists  of  friends,  opponents,  and  doubtfuls,  getting  up  pro- 

1  As  a  recent  statute  forbids  the  levying  of  assessments  for  party  ptirpoaes 
on  members  of  the  Federal  civil  service,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  have  no 
Federal  official  ou  the  committee,  lest  in  demanding  subscriptions  from  bis 
subordinates  he  should  transgress  the  law. 
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cessions  and  parades,  holding  meetings,  and  generally  ''  booming 
all  the  time." 

This  is  mostly  unpaid  labour.  But  there  are  also  thousands 
of  paid  agents  at  work,  canvassing,  distributing  pamphlets  or 
leaflets,  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  It  is  in  America 
no  reproach  to  a  political  speaker  that  he  receives  a  fee  or  a 
salary.  Even  men  of  eminence  are  permitted  to  receive  not 
only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  a  round  sum.  Whether  the 
candidate  himself  takes  the  field  depends  on  his  popular  gifts. 
If  he  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  his  services  are  too  valuable  to  be 
lost;  and  he  is  sent  on  a  tour  through  the  doubtful  States,  where 
he  speaks  for  weeks  together  twice  or  thrice  on  most  days,  fill- 
ing up  the  intervals  with  "receptions"  at  which  he  has  to 
shake  hands  with  hundreds  of  male  callers,  and  be  presented 
to  ladies  scarcely  less  numerous.^  The  leading  men  of  the 
party  are,  of  course,  pressed  into  the  service.  Even  if  they 
dislike  and  have  opposed  the  nomination  of  the  particular  can- 
didate, party  loyalty  and  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come  force 
them  to  work  for  the  person  whom  the  party  has  chosen.  An 
eminent  Irishman  or  an  eminent  German  is  especially  valuable 
for  a  stumping  tour,  because  he  influences  tlie  vote  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Similarly  each  senator  is  expected  to  labour  assidu- 
ously at  his  own  State,  where  presumably  his  influence  is 
greatest,  and  any  refusal  to  do  so  is  deemed  a  pointed  disap- 
proval of  the  candidate. 

The  committees  print  and  distribute  great  quantities  of  cam- 
paign literature,  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  leaflets,  and  one 
can  believe  that  this  printed  matter  is  more  serviceable  than  it 
would  be  in  England,  because  a  larger  part  of  the  voters  live  in 
quiet  country  places,  and  like  something  to  read  in  the  evening. 
Even  novelettes  are  composed  in  tlie  interests  of  a  candidate, 
wherein  lovers  talk  about  tariffs  under  tlie  moon.  Sometimes 
a  less  ingenuous  use  is  made  of  the  press.  On  the  very  eve  of 
election  of  1880,  too  late  for  a  contradiction  to  obtain  equal 
publicity,  a  forged  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Garfield, 
and  expressing  views  on  Chinese  immigration  and  labour,  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Pacific  States,  was  lithographed  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  California,  where  it  told  heavily  against  him. 

^  Sometimes  he  stumps  along  a  line  of  railroad,  making  ten-minute  speeches 
from  the  end  platform  of  the  last  car. 
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Most  constant  and  effective  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  news- 
papers. The  chief  journals  have  for  two  or  three  months  a 
daUy  leading  article  recommending  their  own  and  assailing  the 
hostile  candidate,  with  a  swarm  of  minor  editorial  paragraphs 
bearing  on  the  election.  Besides  these  there  are  reports  of 
speeches  delivered,  letters  to  the  editor  with  the  editor's  com- 
ments at  the  end,  stories  about  the  candidates,  statements  as 
to  the  strength  of  each  party  in  particular  States,  counties, 
and  cities.  An  examination  of  a  few  of  the  chief  newspapers 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1884,  showed 
that  their  "campaign  matter"  of  all  kinds  formed  between 
one-half  and  one-third  of  the  total  letterpress  of  the  paper 
(excluding  advertisements),  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  every 
day  during  those  two  months.  The  most  readable  part  of  this 
matter  consists  in  the  reports  of  the  opinion  of  individual 
persons,  more  or  less  prominent,  on  the  candidate.  You  find, 
for  instance,  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.,  presi- 
dent of  such  and  such  a  college,  or  Mr.  B.,  the  philanthropist 
who  is  head  of  the  Y  Z  Bank,  or  ex-Governor  C,  or  Judge  D., 
has  said  he  thinks  the  candidate  a  model  of  chivalric  virtue, 
or  fit  only  for  a  felon's  cell,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he 
will  vote  for  or  against  him  accordingly.*  Occasionally  the 
prominent  man  is  called  on  by  an  interviewer  and  gives  a  full 
statement  of  his  views,  or  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  who 
has  asked  his  advice  in  a  private  letter,  which  is  immediately 
published.  The  abundance  of  these  expressions  or  citations 
of  the  opinions  of  private  citizens  supplies  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  disposition  of  some  sections  in  a  democracy  to  look  up  to 
its  intellectual  and  moral  leaders.  For  the  men  thus  appealed 
to  are  nearly  all  persons  eminent  by  their  character,  ability, 
learning,  or  success  in  business ;  the  merely  rich  man  is  cited 
but  rarely,  and  as  if  his  opinion  did  not  matter,  though  of 
course  his  subscription  may.     Judges  and  lawyers,  university 

1  Sometimes  a  sort  of  amateur  census  is  taken  of  the  persons  occupied  iu 
one  place  in  some  particular  employment,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  professors  in 
a  particular  college,  or  even  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular  store,  these  being 
taken  as  samples  of  store-clerks  or  professors  generally ;  and  the  party  organ 
triumphantly  claims  that  three-fourths  of  their  votes  will  be  cast  for  its 
candidate.  Among  the  "  throbs  of  Connecticut's  pulse,"  I  recollect  an  esti- 
mate of  the  "proclivities"  of  the  workmen  in  the  Willimantic  mills  in  that 
State. 
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dignitaries  and  literary  men,  are,  next  to  the  clergy/  the  per- 
sons most  often  quoted. 

The  function  of  the  clergy  in  elections  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  country  and  the  occasion.  They  used  during  the  period 
from  1820  to  1856  to  give  politics  a  wide  berth,  for  not  only 
would  their  advocacy  of  any  particular  cause  have  offended  a 
section  among  their  flocks,  but  the  general  sentiment  condemned 
the  immixture  in  politics  of  a  clerical  element.  The  struggle 
against  slavery,  being  a  moral  issue,  brought  them  into  more 
frequent  public  activity.  Since  the  close  of  that  struggle  they 
have  again  tended  to  retire.  However,  the  excitement  of  a 
presidential  election  suspends  all  rules;  and  when  questions 
affecting  the  moral  character  of  the  candidates  are  involved, 
clerical  intervention  is  deemed  natural.  Thus  in  the  contest 
of  1884,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  opinions  of  clergy- 
men. Sermons  were  reported  if  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
the  issue.  Paragraphs  appeared  saying  that  such  and  such  a 
pastor  would  carry  three-fourths  of  his  congregation  with  him, 
whereas  the  conduct  of  another  in  appearing  at  a  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  opposing  candidate  was  much  blamed  by  his 
flock.  Not  many  ministers  actually  took  the  platform,  though 
there  was  a  general  wish  to  have  them  as  chairmen.  But  one, 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  did  great  execution  by  his 
powerful  oratory,  artillery  all  the  more  formidable  because  it 
was  turned  against  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
through  his  long  life  belonged.  Nor  was  there  any  feature  in 
the  canvass  of  that  same  candidate  more  remarkable  than  the 
assembly  of  1018  clergymen  of  all  denominations  (including  a 
Jewish  rabbi),  which  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York,  to  meet  him  and  assure  him  of  their  support  on 
moral  grounds  immediately  before  the  election  day.' 

1  An  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  having  written  a  letter  condemning  a 
candidate,  the  leading  organ  of  that  candidate  in  sneering  at  it,  remarked  that 
after  aU,  Dr.  Clarke's  coachman's  vote  was  as  good  as  Dr.  Clarke's ;  to  which 
it  was  rejoined  that  hundreds  of  voters  would  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  and  hundreds 
more  be  offended  at  this  disrespectful  reference  to  him. 

^  One  of  the  clerical  speakers  spoke  of  the  opposite  candidate  as  receiving 
the  support  of  "  mm,  Romanism,  and  rebellion."  This  phrase,  eagerly  cauglit 
op,  and  repeated  by  hostile  newspapers,  incensed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New 
York,  and  was  eren  believed  to  have  turned  the  election  against  the  candidate 
in  wbosa  interest  the  alliteration  was  invented.  Nothing  so  dangerous  as  a 
friend. 
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From  a  class  usually  excluded  from  politics  by  custom  to  a 
class  excluded  by  law,  the  transition  is  easy.  Women  as  a 
rule  (setting  aside  the  two  woman  suffrage  Western  States) 
keep  as  much  aloof  from  electoral  contests  in  America  as  in 
continental  Europe,  and  certainly  more  than  in  England,  for  I 
have  never  heard  of  their  forming  an  organization  to  canvass 
the  voters  of  a  district  in  America,  as  the  (Conservative) 
Primrose  League  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Associations  do 
in  England.  Nor  are  women  appointed  delegates  from  any 
ward  primary,*  as  they  have  lately  been  in  several  places  in 
England.  However,  the  excitement  of  a  close  struggle  some- 
tiroes  draws  even  women  into  the  vortex.  Receptions  are 
tendered  by  the  ladies  of  each  party  to  the  candidate,  and 
are  reported  in  the  public  press  as  politically  significant,  while 
among  the  letters  which  appear  in  the  newspapers  not  a  few 
bear  female  signatures. 

Speaking  and  writing  and  canvassing  are  common  to  elec* 
tions  all  over  the  world.  What  is  peculiar  to  America  is  the 
amazing  development  of  the  "  demonstration  "  as  a  means  for 
raising  enthusiasm.  For  three  months,  processions,  usually 
with  brass  bands,  flags,  badges,  crowds  of  cheering  spectators, 
are  the  order  of  the  day  and  night  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country.  The  Young  Men's  Pioneer  Club  of  a  village  in  the 
woods  of  Michigan  turns  out  in  the  summer  evening ;  the  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  leave  their 
business  to  march  through  the  streets  of  these  great  cities 
many  thousand  strong. 

\VTien  a  procession  is  exceptionally  large,  it  is  called  a 
Parade.  In  New  York  City,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1884,  the 
business  men  who  supjwrted  Mr.  James  Gillespie  Blaine  held 
such  a  demonstration.  They  were  organized  by  profession  or 
occupation :  the  lawyers,  eight  hundred  strong,  forming  one 
battalion,  the  dry-goods  men  another,  the  Produce  Exchange  a 
third,  the  bankers  a  fourth,  the  brokers  a  fifth,  the  jewellers 
a  sixth,  the  Petroleum  Exchange  a  seventh,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  They  started  from  the  Bowling-green  near  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  marched  right  up  the  city 

1  Women  y  however,  appear  as  delegates  at  the  conyentions  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  they  have  been  admitted 
as  delegates  to  a  Republican  State  convention  in  Massachusetts. 
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along  Broadway  to  Madison  Square,  where  Mr.  Blaine  reviewed 
and  addressed  them.  Rain  fell  incessantly,  and  the  streets 
were  deep  with  mud,  but  neither  rain  above  nor  mud  below 
damped  the  spirits  of  this  great  army,  which  tramped  steadily 
along,  chanting  various  ''  campaign  refrains,"  such  as 

"  Five,  Five,  Five  Cent  Fare ; '» i 

but  most  frequently 

^*  Blaine,  Blaine,  James  G.  Blaine, 
We  don't  care  a  bit  for  the  rain, 
O— O— O— O— HI— O."  2 

There  were  said  to  have  been  25,000  business  men  in  this 
parade,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  another  more  miscel- 
laneous Blaine  parade  of  60,000  Republicans,  as  well  as  (of 
course)  by  counter  parades  of  Democrats.  A  European,  who 
stands  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  these  demonstrations,  is  apt 
to  ask  whether  the  result  attained  is  commensurate  with  the 
money,  time,  and  effort  given  to  them.  His  American  friends 
answer  that,  as  with  advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
shrewd  and  experienced  men  would  thus  spend  their  money 
unless  convinced  that  the  expenditure  was  reproductive.  The 
parade  and  procession  business,  the  crowds,  the  torches,  the 
badges,  the  flags,  the  shouting,  all  this  pleases  the  participants  by 
making  them  believe  they  are  effecting  something;  it  impresses 
the  spectators  by  showing  them  that  other  people  are  in  earnest, 
it  strikes  the  imagination  of  those  who  in  country  hamlets 
read  of  the  doings  in  the  great  city.  In  short,  it  keeps  up  the 
"boom,"  and  an  American  election  is  held  to  be,  truly  or 
falsely,  largely  a  matter  of  booming. 

If  the  cynical  visitor  smiles  at  these  displays,  he  is  con- 
strained to  admire  the  good-humour  and  good  order  which 
prevail  Neither  party  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  dreams  of  disturbing  the  parades  or  meetings  of  the 
other.     You  might  believe,  from  the  acclamations  which  accom- 

1  Mr.  Cleveland  had,  as  Governor  of  New  York  State,  vetoed  as  unconstita- 
tional  a  bill  establishing  a  uniform  fare  of  6  cents  on  the  New  York  City 
elerated  railroads.  This  act  was  supposed  to  have  alienated  the  working  men 
and  mined  his  presidential  prospects. 

s  In  the  Btate  elections  held  in  Ohio  shortly  beforehand,  the  Republicans 
had  been  victorious,  and  the  omen  was  gladly  caught  up. 
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the  Holy  Spirit.     Sometimes  it  comes  of  itself,  when  varioua 

delegations,  smittea  at  the  same  nioment  by  the  sense  that  one 
of  the  aspirants  is  destined  to  conquer,  go  over  to  him  all  at 
once.'     Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  t!ie  aspimnt  him- 
self.    In  1880  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  one  of  the  two  leading 
FaTourites,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  be  carried  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Grant  men,  suddenly  telegraphed  to  his  friends     * 
to  transfer  their  votes  to  General  Garfield,  till  then  a  scarcely 
considered  candidate.     In  1884  General  Logan,  also  by  tele- 
graph, turned  over  his  votes  to  Mr.  lilaine  between  the  third    ^ 
and  fourth  ballot,  thereby  assuring  tlie  already  probable  triumph     ■: 
of  that  Favourite.  - 

When  a  stampede  is  imminent,  only  one  means  exists  of  ~^' 
averting  it,  —  that  of  adjourning  the  convention  so  as  to  atop  '-^ 
the  panic  and  gain  time  for  a  combination  against  the  winning  '  **: 
aspirant.  A  resolute  manager  always  tries  this  device,  but  hs  ■'"  " 
seldom  succeeds,  for  the  winning  side  resists  the  motion  foi ' ' . 
adjournment,  and  the  vote  which  it  casts  on  that  issue  is  praO'  -" ::,, 
tically  a  vote  for  its  aspirant,  against  so  mucli  of  the  field  »r  '^  .■ 
has  any  light  left  in  it.  This  is  the  most  critical  and  exoitin'^  :  , 
moment  of  the  whole  battle.  A  dozen  speakers  rise  at  ooor  ^:^ 
some  to  supper^,  some  to  resist  the  adjournment,  some  to  pr-".v  ~ 
teat  against  debate  u]ioti  it,  some  to  take  points  of  order,  b  -n-^ 
of  which  Cini  be  heard  over  the  din  of  the  howling  multitw'  '^itn 
Meanwhile,  the  inanagers  who  have  kept  their  hesuls  n''^a«  , 
swiftly  about  through  friendly  delegations,  trying  at  this  ■■■ ?!- 
preme  moment  to  rig  up  a  combination  which  may  resist"  —  '^ 
advancing  tempe^tt.  Tremendous  efforts  are  made  to  get  '  i^r^ 
second  Favourite's  men  toabandon  their  chief  and  "swinpt'  -,  ^  ' 
line  "  for  some  Dark  Horse  or  Favourite  Son,  with  whose  r  - 
they  may  make  head  till  other  factions  rallrto  them. 

"In  vaiu,  in  vain,  theall-coti'         -  Ibuttt 
HclenlleSB  fails  — 

The  battle  is  already  lost,  the 
rallied,  nothing  remains  for 
vot«s  agaiiiiit  the  winner  an< 

1  Probably  a  DnrX  Hnne,  tor 
the  earlier   balloting,   have 
jeaiuiuy  among  Iliv  dvl^^les 


-,,•,-      "*  --^-■-ii.'.^  r,,i.  .,.  .  .  ^■'■'-  '■> 

one  or-  T.i^  ■:,-->.- ..V"    -  •••     •' ■  r,  .,  •■..,.    ''■*'■  '•-"'  3rr.-.^t 
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when  the  news  was  brought.  Defeated  aspirants  telegraph  to 
their  luckier  rival  their  congratulations  on  his  success,  promis- 
ing him  support  in  the  campaign.  Interviewers  fly  to  promi- 
nent politicians,  and  cross-examine  them  as  to  what  they  think 
of  the  nomination.  But  in  two  days  all  is  still  again,  and  a 
lull  of  exhaustion  follows  till  the  real  business  of  the  contest 
begins  some  while  later  with  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  accept- 
ance, in  which  the  candidate  declares  his  views  and  outlines  his 
policy. 


CHAPTEB  LXXI 

TBI   FRE8IDENTIAL   CAHFAiaiT 

A  psKfliDBKTtAL  election  in  America  is  BOmetbing  to  which 
EoTope  can  show  nothing  eimilar.  Though  the  issues  which  fall 
to  be  decided  by  the  election  of  a  Chamber  iu  France  or  Italy, 
or  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  England,  are  often  far  graver 
than  those  inTolved  in  the  choice  of  A  or  B  to  be  executive 
chief  magistrate  for  four  years,  the  commotion  and  excitement, 
the  amount  of  "  organization,"  of  speaking,  writing,  telegraph- 
ing, and  shouting,  is  incomparably  greater  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  the  salient  features  of  these  contests  that  I  shall 
attempt  to  sketch,  for  the  detail  is  infinite. 

The  canvass  usually  lasts  about  four  months.  It  begins  soon 
after  both  of  the  great  parties  have  chosen  their  candidate,  i.e. 
before  the  middle  of  July ;  and  it  ends  early  in  November,  on 
the  day  when  the  presidential  electors  are  chosen  simultane- 
ously in  and  by  all  the  States.  The  summer  heats  and  the 
absence  of  the  richer  sort  of  people  at  the  seaside  or  mountain 
resorts  keep  down  the  excitement  during  July  and  August;  it 
rises  in  September,  and  boils  furiously  through  October. 

The  first  step  is  for  each  nominated  candidate  to  accept  his 
nomination  in  a  letter,  sometimes  as  long  as  a  pamphlet,  setting 
forth  his  views  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  and  the  policy 
which  the  times  require.  Such  a  letter  is  meant  to  strike  the 
keynote  for  tbe  whole  orchestra  of  orators.  It  is,  of  course, 
published  everywhere,  extolled  by  friendly  and  dissected  by 
hostile  joomals.  Together  with  the  "  platform "  adopted  at 
the  national  party  convention,  it  is  the  official  declaration  of 
party  principles,  to  be  referred  to  as  putting  the  party  case, 
no  less  than  the  candidate  himself,  before  the  nation. 

While  the  candidate  is  composing  his  address,  the  work  of 
organization  goes  briskly  forward,  for  in  American  elections 
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every  tiling  is  held  to  depend  on  organization.  A  central  or 
national  party  committee  nominated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  gets  its 
members  together  and  forms  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
vass. It  raises  money  by  appealing  to  the  wealthy  and  zealous 
men  of  the  party  for  subscriptions,  and,  of  course,  presses  those 
above  all  who  have  received  something  in  the  way  of  an  office 
or  other  gratification  from  the  party.^  It  communicates  with 
the  leading  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  party,  and  arranges 
in  what  district  of  the  country  each  shall  take  the  stump.  It 
issues  shoals  of  pamphlets,  and  forms  relations  with  party 
newspapers.  It  allots  grants  from  the  "campaign  fund''  to 
particular  persons  and  State  committees,  to  be  spent  by  them 
for  "  campaign  purposes,"  an  elastic  term  which  covers  a  good 
deal  of  illicit  expenditure.  Enormous  sums  are  gathered  and 
disbursed  by  this  committee,  and  the  accounts  submitted  do 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  answer  all  the  questions  they  sug- 
gest. The  committee  directs  its  speakers  and  its  funds  chiefly 
to  the  doubtful  States,  those  in  which  eloquence  or  expenditure 
may  turn  the  balance  either  way.  There  are  seldom  more  than 
six  or  seven  such  States  at  any  one  election,  possibly  fewer. 

The  efforts  of  the  national  committee  are  seconded  not  only 
by  State  committees,  but  by  an  infinite  number  of  minor  organi- 
zations over  the  country,  in  the  rural  districts  no  less  than  in 
the  cities.  Some  of  these  are  permanent.  Others  are  created 
for  the  election  alone ;  and  as  they  contemplate  a  short  life, 
they  make  it  a  merry  one.  These  "campaign  clubs,"  which 
usually  bear  the  candidates'  names,  are  formed  on  every  imag- 
inable basis,  that  of  locality,  of  race,  of  trade  or  profession,  of 
university  affiliation.  There  are  Irish  clubs,  Italian  clubs, 
German  clubs,  Scandinavian  clubs,  Polish  clubs,  coloured  (t.e. 
negro)  clubs,  Orange  clubs.  There  are  young  men's  clubs,  law- 
yers' clubs,  dry-goods  clubs,  insurance  men's  clubs,  shoe  and 
leather  clubs.  There  are  clubs  of  the  graduates  of  various 
colleges.  Their  work  consists  in  canvassing  the  voters,  making 
up  lists  of  friends,  opponents,  and  doubtfuls,  getting  up  pro- 

1  As  a  recent  statute  forbids  the  levying  of  assessments  for  party  pnrpoees 
on  members  of  the  Federal  civil  service,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  have  no 
Federal  official  on  the  committee,  lest  in  demanding  subscriptions  from  his 
BQbordinates  he  should  transgress  the  law. 
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cessions  and  parades,  holding  meetings,  and  generally  ''booming 
all  the  time." 

This  is  mostly  unpaid  labour.  But  there  are  also  thousands 
of  paid  agents  at  work,  canvassing,  distributing  pamphlets  or 
leaflets,  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  It  is  in  America 
no  reproach  to  a  political  speaker  that  he  receives  a  fee  or  a 
salary.  Even  men  of  eminence  are  permitted  to  receive  not 
only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  a  round  sum.  Whether  the 
candidate  himself  takes  the  field  depends  on  his  popular  gifts. 
If  he  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  his  services  are  too  valuable  to  be 
lost;  and  he  is  sent  on  a  tour  through  the  doubtful  States,  where 
he  speaks  for  weeks  together  twice  or  thrice  on  most  days,  fill- 
ing up  the  intervals  with  "receptions"  at  which  he  has  to 
shake  hands  with  hundreds  of  male  callers,  and  be  presented 
to  ladies  scarcely  less  numerous.^  The  leading  men  of  the 
party  are,  of  course,  pressed  into  the  service.  Even  if  they 
dislike  and  have  opposed  the  nomination  of  the  particular  can- 
didate, party  loyalty  and  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come  force 
them  to  work  for  the  person  whom  the  party  has  chosen.  An 
eminent  Irishman  or  an  eminent  German  is  especially  valuable 
for  a  stumping  tour,  because  he  influences  the  vote  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Similarly  each  senator  is  expected  to  labour  assidu- 
ously at  his  own  State,  where  presumably  his  influence  is 
greatest,  and  any  refusal  to  do  so  is  deemed  a  pointed  disap- 
proval of  the  candidate. 

The  committees  print  and  distribute  great  quantities  of  cam- 
paign literature,  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  leaflets,  and  one 
can  believe  that  this  printed  matter  is  more  serviceable  than  it 
would  be  in  England,  because  a  larger  part  of  the  voters  live  in 
quiet  country  places,  and  like  something  to  read  in  the  evening. 
Even  novelettes  are  composed  in  the  interests  of  a  candidate, 
wherein  lovers  talk  about  tariffs  under  the  moon.  Sometimes 
a  less  ingenuous  use  is  made  of  the  press.  On  the  very  eve  of 
election  of  1880,  too  late  for  a  contradiction  to  obtain  equal 
publicity,  a  forged  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Garfield, 
and  expressing  views  on  Chinese  immigration  and  labour,  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Pacific  States,  was  lithographed  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  California,  where  it  told  heavily  against  him. 

1  SometixneB  he  stumps  along  a  line  of  railroad,  making  ten-minute  speeches 
from  the  end  platform  of  the  last  car. 
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Most  constant  and  effective  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  news- 
papers. The  chief  journals  have  for  two  or  three  months  a 
daily  leading  article  recommending  their  own  and  assailing  the 
hostile  candidate,  with  a  swarm  of  minor  editorial  paragraphs 
bearing  on  the  election.  Besides  these  there  are  reports  of 
speeches  delivered,  letters  to  the  editor  with  the  editor's  com- 
ments at  the  end,  stories  about  the  candidates,  statements  as 
to  the  strength  of  each  party  in  particular  States,  counties, 
and  cities.  An  examination  of  a  few  of  the  chief  newspapers 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1884,  showed 
that  their  <' campaign  matter''  of  all  kinds  formed  between 
one-half  and  one-third  of  the  total  letterpress  of  the  paper 
(excluding  advertisements),  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  every 
day  during  those  two  months.  The  most  readable  part  of  this 
matter  consists  in  the  reports  of  the  opinion  of  individual 
persons,  more  or  less  prominent,  on  the  candidate.  You  find, 
for  instance,  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  A.,  presi- 
dent of  such  and  such  a  college,  or  Mr.  B.,  the  philanthropist 
who  is  head  of  the  Y  Z  Bank,  or  ex-Governor  C,  or  Judge  D., 
has  said  he  thinks  the  candidate  a  model  of  chivalric  virtue, 
or  fit  only  for  a  felon's  cell,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he 
will  vote  for  or  against  him  accordingly.^  Occasionally  the 
prominent  man  is  called  on  by  an  interviewer  and  gives  a  full 
statement  of  his  views,  or  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  who 
has  asked  his  advice  in  a  private  letter,  which  is  immediately 
published.  The  abundance  of  these  expressions  or  citations 
of  the  opinions  of  private  citizens  supplies  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  disposition  of  some  sections  in  a  democracy  to  look  up  to 
its  intellectual  and  moral  leaders.  For  the  men  thus  appealed 
to  are  nearly  all  persons  eminent  by  their  character,  ability, 
learning,  or  success  in  business ;  the  merely  rich  man  is  cited 
but  rarely,  and  as  if  his  opinion  did  not  matter,  though  of 
course  his  subscription  may.     Judges  and  lawyers,  university 

1  Sometimes  a  sort  of  amateur  censos  is  taken  of  the  persons  occupied  iu 
one  place  in  some  particular  employment,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  professors  in 
a  particular  college,  or  even  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular  store,  these  being 
taken  as  samples  of  store-clerks  or  professors  generally ;  and  the  party  organ 
triumphantly  claims  that  three-fourths  of  their  votes  will  be  cast  for  its 
candidate.  Among  the  "  throbs  of  Connecticut's  pulse,"  I  recoUect  an  esti- 
mate of  the  **  proclivities  "  of  the  workmen  in  the  Willimantic  mills  in  that 
State. 
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dignitaries  and  literary  men,  are,  ifext  to  the  clergy,'  the  per- 
sons most  often  quoted. 

The  function  of  the  clei^  in  elections  is  veiy  characteristic 
of  the  country  and  the  occasion.  They  used  during  the  period 
from  1820  to  1856  to  give  politics  a  wide  berth,  for  not  only 
would  their  advocacy  of  any  particular  cause  have  offended  a 
section  among  their  flocks,  but  the  general  sentiment  condemned 
the  immixture  in  politics  of  a  clerical  element.  The  struggle 
against  slavery,  beiug  a  moral  issue,  brought  them  into  more 
frequent  public  activity.  Since  the  close  of  that  struggle  they 
have  again  tended  to  retire.  However,  the  excitement  of  a 
presidential  election  suspends  all  rules;  and  when  queations 
affecting  the  moral  character  of  the  candidates  are  involved, 
clerical  intervention  is  deemed  natural.  Thus  in  the  contest 
of  1884,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  opioions  of  clergy- 
men. Sermons  were  reported  if  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
the  issue.  Paragraphs  appeared  saying  that  such  and  such  a 
pastor  would  carry  three-fourths  of  his  congregation  with  him, 
whereas  the  conduct  of  another  in  appearing  at  a  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  opposing  candidate  was  much  blamed  by  hia 
flock.  Not  many  ministers  actually  took  the  platform,  though 
there  was  a  general  wish  to  have  them  as  chairmen.  But  one, 
the  late  Mr,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  did  great  execution  by  his 
powerful  oratory,  artillery  all  the  more  formidable  because  it 
was  turned  against  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
through  hia  long  life  belonged.  Nor  was  there  any  feature  in 
the  canvass  of  that  same  candidate  more  remarkable  than  the 
assembly  of  1018  clergymen  of  all  denominations  (including  a 
Jewish  rabbi),  which  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York,  to  meet  him  and  assure  him  of  their  support  on 
moral  grounds  immediately  before  the  election  day.' 

'  An  eminent  Unitarian  clerfryman  bavlng  written  a  letter  condemDiiiK  a 
candidate,  the  leading  organ  ot  tbat  candidate  In  sneering  at  it,  remarked  tlial 
after  all,  Dr.  Clarice's  coachman's  vote  was  aa  good  as  Dr.  Clarke'H  ;  tn  wbich 
it  was  rejoined  that  handreds  oF  voters  would  follow  Dr.  Clarice,  and  hundreds 
more  lie  offended  at  this  dUrespecttul  reference  to  him. 

'  One  of  the  clerical  speakers  spoke  of  the  opposite  candidate  as  receiving 
theenpport  of  "mm,  RoTnaniem,  and  rebellion."  This  phrase,  eagerly  caught 
up,  and  repeated  by  hostile  newspaptre,  incensed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New 
Tork,  and  was  even  believed  to  iiave  turned  the  election  against  the  candidate 
in  wtioM  tnteraat  the  alliteration  was  invented.    Nothing  so  dangerous  as  a 
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From  a  class  usually  excluded  from  politics  by  custom  to  a 
class  excluded  by  law,  the  transition  is  easy.  Women  as  a 
rule  (setting  aside  the  two  woman  suffrage  Western  States) 
keep  as  much  aloof  from  electoral  contests  in  America  as  in 
continental  Europe,  and  certainly  more  than  in  England,  for  I 
hare  never  heard  of  their  forming  an  organization  to  canvass 
the  voters  of  a  district  in  America,  as  the  (Conservative) 
Primrose  League  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Associations  do 
in  England.  Kor  are  women  appointed  delegates  from  any 
ward  primary,^  as  they  have  lately  been  in  several  places  in 
England.  However,  the  excitement  of  a  close  struggle  some- 
times draws  even  women  into  the  vortex.  Receptions  are 
tendered  by  the  ladies  of  each  party  to  the  candidate,  and 
are  reported  in  the  public  press  as  politically  significant,  while 
among  the  letters  which  appear  in  the  newspapers  not  a  few 
bear  female  signatures. 

Speaking  and  writing  and  canvassing  are  common  to  elec- 
tions all  over  the  world.  What  is  peculiar  to  America  is  the 
amazing  development  of  the  "  demonstration "  as  a  means  for 
raising  enthusiasm.  For  three  months,  processions,  usually 
with  brass  bands,  flags,  badges,  crowds  of  cheering  spectators, 
are  the  order  of  the  day  and  night  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country.  The  Young  Men's  Pioneer  Club  of  a  village  in  the 
woods  of  Michigan  turns  out  in  the  summer  evening;  the  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  leave  their 
business  to  march  through  the  streets  of  these  great  cities 
many  thousand  strong. 

When  a  procession  is  exceptionally  large,  it  is  called  a 
Parade.  In  New  York  City,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1884,  the 
business  men  who  supported  Mr.  James  Gillespie  Blaine  held 
such  a  demonstration.  They  were  organized  by  profession  or 
occupation:  the  lawyers,  eight  hundred  strong,  forming  one 
battalion,  the  dry-goods  men  another,  the  Produce  Exchange  a 
third,  the  bankers  a  fourth,  the  brokers  a  fifth,  the  jewellers 
a  sixth,  the  Petroleum  Exchange  a  seventh,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  They  started  from  the  Bowling-green  near  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  marched  right  up  the  city 

1  Women,  however,  appear  as  delegates  at  the  conyentionB  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  they  have  been  admitted 
as  delegates  to  a  Bepublican  State  convention  in  Massachusetts. 
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along  Broadway  to  Madison  Square,  where  Mr.  Blaine  reviewed 
and  addressed  them.  Eain  fell  incessantly,  and  the  streets 
were  deep  with  mud,  but  neither  rain  above  nor  mud  below 
damped  the  spirits  of  this  great  army,  which  tramped  steadily 
along,  chanting  various  ''  campaign  refrains,"  such  as 

"  Five,  Five,  Five  Cent  Fare ;  "  i 

but  most  frequently 

*^  Blaine,  Blaine,  James  G.  Blaine, 
We  donH  care  a  bit  for  the  rain, 
0--0— O— 0— HI— O.''  2 

There  were  said  to  have  been  25,000  business  men  in  this 
parade,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  another  more  miscel- 
laneous Blaine  parade  of  60,000  Eepublicans,  as  well  as  (of 
course)  by  counter  parades  of  Democrats.  A  European,  who 
stands  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  these  demonstrations,  is  apt 
to  ask  whether  the  result  attained  is  commensurate  with  the 
money,  time,  and  effort  given  to  them.  His  American  friends 
answer  that,  as  with  advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
shrewd  and  experienced  men  would  thus  spend  their  money 
unless  convinced  that  the  expenditure  was  reproductive.  The 
parade  and  procession  business,  the  crowds,  the  torches,  the 
badges,  the  flags,  the  shouting,  all  this  pleases  the  participants  by 
making  them  believe  they  are  effecting  something;  it  impresses 
the  spectators  by  showing  them  that  other  people  are  in  earnest, 
it  strikes  the  imagination  of  those  who  in  country  hamlets 
read  of  the  doings  in  the  great  city.  In  short,  it  keeps  up  the 
"boom,"  and  an  American  election  is  held  to  be,  truly  or 
falsely,  largely  a  matter  of  booming. 

If  the  cynical  visitor  smiles  at  these  displays,  he  is  con- 
strained to  admire  the  good-humour  and  good  order  which 
prevail.  Neither  party  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  dreams  of  disturbing  the  parades  or  meetings  of  the 
other.     You  might  believe,  from  the  acclamations  which  accom- 

1  Mr.  Cleveland  had,  as  Governor  of  New  York  State,  vetoed  as  unconstita- 
tional  a  bill  establishing  a  uniform  fare  of  5  cents  on  the  New  York  City 
•levated  railroads.  This  act  was  supposed  to  have  alienated  the  working  men 
and  mined  his  presidential  prospects. 

>  In  the  State  elections  held  in  Ohio  shortly  beforehand,  the  Republicans 
had  been  victorious,  and  the  omen  was  gladly  caught  up. 

VOL.  II  P 
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pany  a  procession,  that  the  whole  population  was  with  it,  for  if 
opponents  are  present,  they  do  not  hoot  or  hiss,  and  there  are 
always  enough  sympathizers  to  cheer.  During  the  hotly  con- 
tested elections  of  1880,  1884,  1888,  and  1892,  hardly  any  col- 
lisions or  disturbances  were  reported  from  California  to  Maine. 
Even  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  where  the  old  Southern 
party  is  apt  to  let  its  angry  passions  rise  against  the  negroes 
and  their  white  Republican  allies,  the  breaches  of  order  were 
neither  numerous  nolr  serious.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  Southern 
States  perfect  quiet  prevailed.  It  is  true  that  one  party  could 
there  count  on  an  overwhelming  majority,  so  that  there  was 
no  excuse  for  the  one  to  bully  nor  any  inducement  for  the 
other  to  show  fight 

The  maxim  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  nowhere  so 
cordially  and  consistently  accepted  as  in  America.  It  is  the 
comer-stone  of  all  election  work.  The  main  effort  of  a  candi- 
date's orators  and  newspapers  is  to  convince  the  people  that 
their  side  is  the  winning  one,  for  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of 
voters  anxious  to  be  on  that  side,  not  so  much  from  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  for  themselves  as  because  reverence  for 
"  the  People  "  makes  them  believe  that  the  majority  are  right. 
Hence  the  exertions  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  or  the  Irish, 
or  the  working  men  are  going  for  candidate  X  or  candidate  Y. 
Hence  the  reports  of  specimen  canvasses  showing  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular  bank  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  professors  in  a  particular  theological  college  have  declared 
themselves  for  X .  Hence  the  announcements  of  the  betting  odds 
for  a  patticular  candidate,  and  the  assertion  that  the  supporters 
of  the  other  man  who  had  put  large  sums  on  him  are  now  be- 
ginning to  hedge.*  But  the  best  evidence  to  which  a  party  can 
appeal  is  its  winning  minor  elections  which  come  off  shortly 
before  the  great  presidential  one.  In  two  States  the  choice  of 
a  governor  and  other  State  officers  took  place,  till  lately,  within 
the  month  prior  to  the  8th  of  November,  in  two  or  three  it  still 
takes  place  in  September.  If  the  Stjite  is  a  safe  one  for  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  votes 

1  There  is  a  great  deal  of  betting  on  electionR,  so  much  that  bribery  is  often 
alleged  to  be  practised  by  those  who  are  heavily  involved.  The  constitutions 
or  statutes  of  some  States  make  it  an  offence  to  give  or  take  a  bet  on  an 
election. 
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cast  are  compared  with  those  cast  at  the  last  preceding  simi- 
lar election,  and  the  inference  drawn  that  one  or  other  party  is 
gaining.  If  it  is  a  doubtful  State,  the  interest  is  still  more  keen, 
and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  carry  an  election  whose  issue  will 
presage,  and  by  presaging  contribute  to,  success  in  the  presi- 
dential struggle.  Possibly  the  candidate  or  some  of  his  ablest 
speakers  stump  this  State ;  probably  also  it  is  drenched  with 
money.  The  inferences  from  such  a  contest  may  be  thought 
uncertain,  because  State  elections  are  always  complicated  with 
local  questions,  and  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  particular  candi- 
dates for  State  offices.  But  it  is  a  maxim  among  politicians 
that  in  a  presidential  year  local  issues  vanish,  the  voters  being 
so  wanned  with  party  spirit  that  they  go  solid  for  their  party 
in  spite  of  all  local  or  personal  obstacles.  The  truth  of  this 
view  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Ohio  often  returns  a 
majority  of  Democrats  to  Congress  and  has  a  Democratic  major- 
ity in  her  own  legislature,  but  has  for  several  elections  given  a 
majority  for  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  eagerness  shown  to  carry  the  October  elections  in  this  great 
and  often  doubtful  State  used  to  be  scarcely  second  t«  that  dis- 
played in  the  presidential  contest.  She  lias  now  (and  Indiana 
likewise)  put  her  fall  elections  later,  and  makes  them  coincide 
(every  second  term)  with  the  presidential  election,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tremendous  strain  which  they  had  been  forced  to  bear. 
Before  this  change  it  was  often  made  an  argument  why  the 
party  should  select  its  candidate  from  Ohio,  that  this  would 
give  a  better  chance  of  winning  the  preliminary  canter,  and 
thereby  securing  the  advantage  of  a  presagcful  victory.' 

So  far  I  have  described  the  contest  as  one  between  two 
parties  and  two  candidates  only.  But  it  is  usually  complicated 
by  the  appearance  of  other  minor  parties  and  minor  candidates 
who,  although  they  have  no  chance  of  success,  afEect  the  main 
stni^le  by  drawing  off  strength  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  Tlien  ll  a  tnacb  of  iDperstltion  in  the  Talue  xet  in  America  Dpon  the  first 
indiotlons  of  the  popular  sentiment,  like  that  which  mule  the  Bomans  attach 
nch  weight  to  the  vote  of  the  century  first  called  up  to  vote  In  the  comitia 
etnturiata.  It  was  selected  by  lot,  perliaps  not  merely  because  the  advaiitSKe 
of  calling  first  a  century  which  be  ml^ht  know  to  l>e  favourable  to  bis  own 
view  or  candidate  was  too  great  a  one  to  lie  left  lo  the  presiding  magigtrnte, 
but  also  because  Its  declaration  was  thus  deemed  to  he  an  indication  of  the 
will  of  the  goda  who  governed  the  lot. 
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In  the  last  four  elections  the  Prohibitionist  party  and  the 
Greenback  (now  the  Labour)  party  each  held  a  national  conven- 
tion, nominated  candidates  for  presidency  and  vice-presidency, 
and  obtained  at  the  polls  a  niunber  of  votes  far  too  small  to 
carry  any  single  State,  and  therefore,  of  course,  too  small  to 
choose  any  presidential  electors,  but  sufficient  to  affect,  perhaps 
to  turn,  the  balance  of  strength  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  two  or  three  of  the  doubtful  States.  The  Prohibitionist 
candidate  has  drawn  most  of  his  votes  from  the  Republican 
side;  the  Greenbacker  or  Labour  man  from  the  Democratic: 
hence  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sort  of  tacit  alliance  during  the  cam- 
paign between  the  Republican  organs  and  the  Labour  party, 
between  the  Democratic  organs  and  the  Prohibitionist;  and 
conversely  much  ill  blood  between  Republicans  and  Prohibi- 
tionists, between  Democrats  and  Labour  men.  Any  one  can 
see  what  an  opening  for  intrigue  is  given  by  these  complicsr 
tions,  recently  increased  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the 
"People's  Party,"  and  how  much  they  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
predicting  the  result  of  the  contest.  The  area  of  that  contest 
is  a  continent,  and  in  the  various  regions  of  the  continent  forces 
different  in  nature  and  varying  in  strength  are  at  work. 


CHAPTER  LXXn 

THE   ISSUES   IN   PBESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

Upon  what  does  a  presidential  election  turn  ?  The  presiden- 
tial candidate  has  a  double  character.  He  is  put  forward  as 
being  individually  qualified  for  the  great  place  of  executive  head 
of  the  nation,  because  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  energy,  firmness, 
intellectual  power,  experience  in  affairs.  He  is  also  recom- 
mended as  a  prominent  member  of  a  great  national  party, 
inspired  by  its  traditions,  devoted  to  its  principles,  and  prepared 
to  carry  them  out  not  only  in  his  properly  executive  capacity, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  as  virtually  a  third  branch  of  the 
legislature,  armed  with  a  veto  on  bills  passed  by  Congress.  His 
election  may  therefore  be  advocated  or  opposed  either  on  the 
ground  of  his  personal  qualities  or  of  his  political  professions 
and  party  afSIiations.  Here  we  have  a  maiked  difTerence 
between  the  American  and  European  systems,  because  in  Eng- 
landy  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  elections  turn  chiefly  on  the 
views  of  the  parties,  secondarily  on  the  character  of  individual 
leaders,  seeing  that  the  leaders  are  not  chosen  directly  by  the 
people,  but  are  persons  who  have  come  to  the  top  in  the  legis- 
latures of  those  countries,  or  have  been  (in  Germany)  raised  to 
oflSce  by  the  Crown.  In  America,  therefore,  we  have  a  source  of 
possible  confusion  between  issues  of  two  wholly  distinct  kinds 
— those  which  affect  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
date, and  those  which  regard  the  programme  of  his  party. 

Whether,  in  any  given  presidential  election,  the  former  or 
the  latter  class  of  issues  are  the  more  conspicuous  and  decisive, 
depends  partly  on  the  political  questions  which  happen  to  be 
then  before  the  people,  partly  on  the  more  or  less  marked  in- 
dividuality of  the  rival  candidates.  From  about  1850  down  to 
1876,  questions,  first  of  the  extension  of  slave ly,  then  of  its 
extinction,  then  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  had  divided 
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.the  nation,  and  made  every  contest  a  contest  of  principles  and 
of  practical  measures.     Since  the  controversies  raised  by  the 
war  have  been  settled,  there  have  been  few  real  differences  of 
political  principle  between  the  parties,  and  questions  of  per- 
sonal fitness  have  therefore  become  relatively  more  important 
The  object  of  each  party  naturally  is  to  put  forward  as  many 
good  political  issues  as  it  can,  claiming  for  itself  the  merit  of 
having  always  been  on  the  popular  side.     Any  one  who  should 
read  the  campaign  literature  of  the  Republicans  would  fancy 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Democrats  on  many  important 
points.     When  he  took  up  the  Democratic  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets, he  would  be  again  struck  by  the  serious  divergences 
between  the  parties,  which,  however,  would  seem  to  arise,  not 
on  the  points  raised  by  the  Bepublicans,  but  on  other  points 
which  the  Republicans  had  not  referred  to.    In  other  words, 
the  aim  of  each  party  is  to  force  on  its  antagonist  certain  issues 
which  the  antagonist  rarely  accepts,  so  that  although  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  discussion  and  declamation  on  political  topics,  there 
are  few  on  which  either  party  directly  traverses  the  doctrines 
of  the  other.    Each  pummels,  not  his  true  enemy,  but  a  stuffed 
figure  set  up  to  represent  that  enemy.     During  the  presidential 
elections  of  1880  and  1884,  for  instance,  the  Republicans  sought 
to  force  to  the  front  the  issue  of  Protection  versus  Free  Trade, 
which  the  Democrats  refused  to  accept,  having  avowed  Pro- 
tectionists within  their  own  ranks,  and  knowing  that  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  was  (at  most)  prepared  only  for  certain  reductions 
in  the  tariff.     Thus  while  Republican  orators  were  advocating 
a  protective  tariff  on  a  thousand  platforms,  hardly  a  Democrat 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  subject  except  by  saying  that  he  would 
not  refer  to  it.    Both  sides  declared  against  monopolists  and  the 
power  of  corporations.    Both  professed  to  be  the  friends  of  civil 
service  reform.     Both  promised  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Americans  all  over  the  world,  to  withstand  Bismarck  in  his 
attacks  on  American  bacon,  and  to  rescue  American  citizens 
from  British  dungeons.    Both,  however,  were  equally  zealous 
for  peace  and  good- will  among  the  nations,  and  had  no  idea  of 
quarrelling  with  any  European  power.     These  appeals  and  pro- 
fessions made  no  great  impression  upon  the  voters.     The 
American,  like  the  Englishman,  usually  votes  with  his  party, 
right  or  wrong,  and  when  there  is  little  distinction  of  view 
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between  tlie  parties  it  becomeB  all  the  easier  to  stick  to  youi 
old  friends.  The  tariS  issue,  however,  told  somewhat  in  favour 
of  the  Republicans ;  and  while  the  Southern  men  voted  against 
the  Bepublican  party  because  it  was  the  party  which  had 
carried  on  the  war  and  crushed  Secession,  the  bulk  of  the  North 
voted  for  that  party  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  by  associa- 
tions from  the  past  rather  than  by  arguments  on  the  present 
and  the  future  that  men's  action  was  determined. 

The  next  election,  that  of  1888,  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  the  victory  of  the  party  which  had  been  defeated  in  1884 
was  mainly  due  to  a  personal  intrigue,  a  secret  "  deal,"  which 
is  believed  to  have  turned  over  from  the  Democrats  to  the 
Sepublicans  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  York  State. 
In  the  contest  of  1892  the  Democrats  imitated  the  Kepubli(yui 
tactics  of  1884  by  attacking  the  latter  party  upon  an  issue  (that 
of  the  Federal  Elections  or  so-called  "  Force  "  Bill)  which  the 
Republicans  had  carefully  avoided,  and  which  they  refused  to 
accept.  The  protective  tariff  did  on  this  occasion  raise  a 
definite  issue  and  materially  affect  the  result.  But  as  regards 
currency  questions,  profound  and  important  as  they  were,  the 
"platforms"  of  the  two  great  parties  differed  but  slightly,  and 
neither  could  command  the  allegiance  to  its  platform  of  the 
whole  of  its  rank  and  file.  In  particular  the  strange  spectacle 
was  presented  of  a  candidate  avowing  strong  and  clear  views, 
who  foand  himself  in  this  weighty  matter  more  in  accordance 
with  the  bulk  of  his  Republican  opponents  than  with  a  large 
section  of  his  Democratic  supporters. 

When  political  controversy  is  languid,  personal  issues  come 
to  the  front  They  are  in  one  sense  small,  but  not  for  that 
reason  less  exciting.  Whoever  has  sat  in  any  body  of  men, 
from  a  college  debating  society  up  tu  a  legislative  chamber, 
knows  that  no  questions  raise  so  much  warmth,  and  are 
debated  with  so  much  keenness  a.i  questions  affecting  the 
character  and  conduct  of  individual  men.  They  evoke  some 
of  what  is  best  and  much  of  what  is  worst  in  human  nature. 
In  a  piesidential  election  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  discussing 
the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  because  much  depends 
on  tiiose  merits.  It  has  also  proved  impossible  to  set  limits 
to  the  discussion.  Unmitigated  publicity  is  a  cuiulition  of 
eminence  in  America;  and  the  excitement  in  one  of  these 
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contests  rises  so  high  that  (at  elections  in  which  personal 
issues  are  prominent)  the  canons  of  decorum  which  American 
custom  at  other  times  observes,  are  cast  aside  by  speakers  and 
journalists.  The  air  is  thick  with  charges,  defences^  recrimi- 
nations, till  the  voter  kuows  not  what  to  believe. 

These  censures  are  referable  to  three  classes.  One  includes 
what  is  called  the  candidate's  "  war  record."  To  have  been 
disloyal  to  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  iu  Janger  is  a  reproach.  To 
have  fought  for  the  North,  still  more  no  have  led  a  Northern 
regiment  or  division,  covers  a  multituie'  of  sins.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  blessings  for  America  that  she  fights  so  seldom, 
for  in  no  country  do  military  achievements  carry  a  candidate 
farther,  not  that  the  people  love  war,  for  they  do  not,  but 
because  success  in  a  sphere  so  remote  from  their  ordinary  life 
touches  their  imagination,  marks  a  man  out  from  his  fellows, 
asBOciates  his  name  with  their  passionate  patriotism,  gives  him 
a  claim  on  the  gratitude,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  His  prowess  in  repulsing  the  British  troops  at  New 
Orleans  made  Andrew  Jackson  twice  President,  in  spite  of 
grave  faults  of  temper  and  judgment.  Some  Indian  skirmishes 
fixed  the  choice  of  the  Whig  party  in  1840  U|X)n  William  H. 
Harrison,  though  his  competitor  for  the  nomination  was  Henry 
Clay.  Zachary  Taylor  was -known  only  by  his  conduct  of  the 
Mexican  War,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  same  party  in  1848. 
The  failure  of  General  Grant  as  President  in  his  first  term,  a 
failure  which  those  who  most  heartily  recognized  his  honour 
and  patriotism  could  not  deny,  did  not  prevent  his  re-election 
in  1872 ;  and  the  memory  of  his  services  came  near  to  giving 
him  a  third  nomination  in  1880. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  absence  of  a  war  record,  are 
charges  of  the  second  class  —  those  impeaching  the  nominee's 
personal  integrity.  These  no  candidate  need  hope  to  escape. 
Few  men  can  have  passed  years  in  a  State  legislature  or  State 
or  city  office,  or  Congress,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
disreputable  persons,  and  occasionally  finding  themselves  in 
situations  capable  of  being  misrepresented.  They  may  have 
walked  warily,  they  may  not  have  swerved  from  the  path  ot 
rectitude,  but  they  must  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  and  it 
requires  no  great  invention  to  add  details  which  give  a  bad 
look  to  the  facts.     As  some  men  of  note,  from  whom  better 
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things  had  been  expected,  have  lapsed,  a  lapse  by  a  man  of 
standing  seems  credible.  It  is  therefore  an  easy  task  for  the 
unscrupulous  passions  which  a  contest  rouses  to  gather  up 
rumours,  piece  out  old  though  unproved  stories  of  corruption, 
put  the  worst  meaning  on  doubtful  words,  and  so  construct  a 
damning  impeachment,  which  will  be  read  in  party  journals 
by  many  voters  who  never  see  the  defence.  The  worst  of  this 
habit  of  universal  invective  is  that  the  plain  citizen,  hearing 
much  which  he  cannot  believe,  finding  foul  imputations  brought 
even  against  those  he  has  cause  to  respect,  despairs  of  sifting 
the  evidence,  and  sets  down  most  of  the  charges  to  malice  and 
"  campaign  methods,"  while  concluding  that  the  residue  is  about 
equaUy  true  of  all  politicians  alike.  The  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  men  is  for  many  voters  practically  effaced,  and 
you  have  the  spectacle  of  half  the  honest  men  supporting  for 
the  headship  of  the  nation  a  person  whom  the  other  half 
declare  to  be  a  knave.  Extravagant  abuse  produces  a  reaction, 
and  makes  the  honest  supporters  of  a  candidate  defend  even 
his  questionable  acts.  And  thus  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  the  honour  of  its  public  men  is  lowered. 

Less  frequent,  but  more  offensive,  are  the  charges  made 
against  the  private  life  of  a  candidate,  particularly  in  his 
relations  with  women.  American  opinion  is  highly  sensitive 
on  this  subject.  Nothing  damages  a  man  more  than  a  reputa- 
tion for  irregularity  in  these  relations;  nothing  therefore 
opens  a  more  promising  field  to  slander,  and  to  the  coarse 
vulgarity  which  is  scarcely  less  odious,  even  if  less  mendacious, 
than  slander  itself. 

These  are  the  chief  heads  of  attack.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  life  or  habits  of  a  candidate  out  of  which  materials 
for  a  reproach  may  not  be  drawn.  Of  one  it  is  said  that 
he  is  too  fond  of  eating;  of  another,  that  though  he  rents 

a  pew  in  Dr.  Y 's  church,  he  is  more  frequently  seen  in  a 

Boman  Catholic  place  of  worship ;  of  a  third,  that  he  deserted 
his  wife  twenty-five  years  ago ;  of  a  fourth,  that  he  is  an  atheist. 
His  private  conversations  are  reported;  and  when  he  denies 
the  report,  third  persons  are  dragged  in  to  refute  his  version. 
Nor  does  criticism  stop  with  the  candidate  himself.  His  lead- 
ing supporters  are  arraigned  and  dissected.  A  man's  surround- 
ings do  no  doubt  throw  some  light  upon  him.     If  you  are 
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shown  into  a  library,  you  derive  an  impression  from  the  books 
on  the  shelves  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall ;  much  more  then 
may  you  be  influenced  by  the  character,  if  conspicuously  good 
or  evil,  of  a  man's  personal  friends  and  political  associates. 
But  such  methods  of  judging  must  be  applied  cautiously. 
American  electioneering  carries  them  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
I  do  not  mean  that  elections  always  bring  these  personal 
issues  prominently  to  the  front.  Sometimes,  where  the  can- 
didates excite  no  strong  enthusiasm  or  repulsion,  they  remain 
in  the  background.  Their  intrusion  into  what  ought  to  be  a 
contest  of  principles  is  unavoidable  when  the  personal  qualities 
of  a  candidate  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  it 
has  the  unfortunate  result  of  tending  to  draw  attention  away 
from  political  discussions,  and  thereby  lessening  what  may  be 
called  the  educational  value  of  the  campaign.  A  general  elec- 
tion in  England  seems  better  calculated  to  instruct  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practical  issues  of 
politics,  than  the  longer  and  generally  hotter  presidential  contest 
in  America.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  voter  (excluding 
the  negroes)  is  higher  in  America  than  in  Britain,  and  his  famil- 
iarity not  only  with  the  passwords  and  catchwords  of  politics, 
but  with  the  structure  of  his  own  government,  is  much  greater. 
But  in  Britain  the  contest  is  primarily  one  of  programmes  and 
not -of  persons.  The  leaders  on  each  side  are  freely  criticised, 
and  most  people  are  largely  influenced  by  their  judgment  of 
the  prime  minister,  and  of  the  person  who  will  become  prime 
minister  if  the  existing  ministry  be  dismissed.  Still  the  men 
are  almost  always  overshadowed  by  the  principles  which  they 
respectively  advocate,  and  as  invective  and  panegyric  have 
already  been  poured  for  years,  there  is  little  inducement  to 
rake  up  or  invent  tales  against  them.  Controversy  turns  on 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  on  the  measures  which  each 
party  puts  forward ;  attacks  on  a  ministry  are  levelled  at  their 
public  acts  instead  of  their  private  characters.  Americans 
who  watch  general  elections  in  England  say  that  they  find  in 
the  speeches  of  English  candidates  more  appeal  to  reason  and 
experience,  more  argument  and  less  sentimental  rhetoric,  than 
in  the  discourses  of  their  own  campaign  orators.  To  such  a 
general  judgment  there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions.  I 
have  read  American  election  speeches,  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
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Beecher,  whose  vigorous  thinking  was  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive  as  well  as  stimulative ;  and  the  speaking  of  English 
candidates  is  probably,  regarded  as  mere  speaking,  less  effec- 
tive than  that  of  the  American  stump. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  which  explain  this  difference 
belongs  to  another  part  of  this  book.  Here  I  will  only  remark 
that  the  absence  from  British  elections  of  flags,  uniforms, 
torches,  brass  bands,  parades,  and  all  the  other  appliances  em- 
ployed in  America,  for  making  the  people  "enthuse,"  leaves 
the  field  more  free  for  rational  discussion.  Add  to  this  that 
whereas  the  questions  discussed  on  British  platforms  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  been  mainly  questions  needing  argu- 
ment, such  as  that  of  the  corn  laws  in  the  typical  popular 
struggle  which  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Villiers  led,  the  most 
exciting  theme  for  an  American  speaker  during  a  whole  gen- 
eration was  one — the  existence  and  extension  of  slavery  — 
which  specially  called  for  emotional  treatment.  Such  subjects 
as  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  competing  plans  of  liquor  legis- 
lation, currency  and  labour  questions,  are  so  difficult  to  sift 
thoroughly  before  a  popular  audience  that  the  orator  has  been 
tempted  to  evade  them  or  to  deal  in  sounding  commonplaces. 
Latterly,  however,  the  growing  gravity  of  the  problems  which 
the  customs  tariff  and  the  national  currency  present,  has  in- 
duced a  noteworthy  change  ;  and  although  these  complex 
economic  topics  are  often  handled  with  little  knowledge  and  in 
a  declamatory  way,  it  is  a  real  gain  that  the  popular  mind 
should  be  constantly  directed  to  them. 

If  the  presidential  contest  may  seem  to  do  less  for  the  forma- 
tion of  political  thought  and  diffusion  of  political  knowledge 
than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  immense  efforts  put  forth  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  voters  addressed,  it  nevertheless  rouses 
and  stirs  the  public  life  of  the  country.  One  can  hardly  imag- 
ine what  the  atmosphere  of  American  politics  would  be  without 
this  quadrennial  storm  sweeping  through  it  to  clear  away  stag- 
nant vapours,  and  recall  to  every  citizen  the  sense  of  his  own 
responsibility  for  the  present  welfare  and  future  greatness  of 
his  country.  Nowhere  does  government  by  the  people,  through 
the  people,  for  the  people,  take  a  more  directly  impressive  and 
powerfully  stimulative  form  than  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  mag- 
istrate by  thirteen  millions  of  citizens  voting  on  one  day. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

FUBTHEB  OB8BBVATIONS   ON   NOBflNATIONS   AND  ELECTIONS 

Several  questions  may  have  occurred  to  the  European  reader 
who  has  followed  the  foregoing  account  of  presidential  nomina- 
tions and  elections. 

The  most  obvious  is  —  How  comes  it  that  a  system  of  nomi- 
nation by  huge  party  assemblies  has  grown  up  so  unlike  any- 
thing which  the  free  countries  of  Europe  have  seen  ? 

The  nominating  convention  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  out- 
growth of  two  features  of  the  Constitution,  the  restricted  func- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  imder  the  rule  of  party,  a  party 
must  be  united  on  its  candidate  in  order  to  have  a  prospect  of 
success.  There  was  therefore  need  for  a  method  of  selecting 
the  candidate  which  the  whole  of  a  party  would  recognize  as 
fair  and  entitled  to  respect.  At  first  the  representatives  of  the 
party  in  Congress  assumed  the  right  of  nomination.  But  it  was 
presently  felt  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  for  they  had 
not  been  chosen  for  any  such  purpose,  and  the  President  was 
not  constitutionally  responsible  to  them,  but  rather  set  up  to 
check  them.  When  the  congressional  caucus  had  been  discred- 
ited, the  State  legislatures  tried  their  hands  at  nominations ; 
but  acting  irregularly,  and  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  senti- 
ment, they  failed  to  win  obedience.  It  began  to  be  seen  that 
whom  the  people  were  to  elect  the  people  must  also  nominate. 
Thus  presently  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  active  politicians 
were  developed  into  regular  representative  bodies,  modelled 
after  Congress,  and  giving  to  the  party  in  each  State  exactly 
the  same  weight  in  nominating  as  the  State  possessed  in  voting. 
The  elaborate  nominating  scheme  of  primaries  and  conventions 
which  was  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  city,  State,  and 
congressional  elections,  was  applied  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
aao 
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denty  and  the  national  convention  was  the  result.  We  may  call 
it  an  effort  of  nature  to  fill  the  void  left  in  America  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  European  parliamentary  or  cabinet  system,  under 
which  an  executive  is  called  into  being  out  of  the  legislature 
by  the  majority  of  the  legislature.  In  the  European  system  no 
single  act  of  nomination  is  necessary,  because  the  leader  of  the 
majority  comes  gradually  to  the  top  in  virtue  of  his  own 
strength.^  In  America  there  must  be  a  single  and  formal  act : 
and  this  act  must  emanate  from  the  people,  since  it  is  to  them 
that  the  party  leader,  when  he  becomes  chief  magistrate,  will 
be  responsible.  There  is  not  quite  so  strong  a  reason  for  en- 
trusting to  the  convention  the  function  of  declaring  the  aims 
and  tenets  of  the  party  in  its  platform,  for  this  might  properly 
be  done  by  a  caucus  of  the  legislature.  But  as  the  President 
is,  through  his  veto  power,  an  independent  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  moment  of  nominating  him  is  apt  for  a  declaration 
of  the  doctrines  whereof  the  party  makes  him  the  standard- 
bearer. 

What  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  public  life  of  the 
country  of  this  practice  of  nomination  by  conventions  ?  Out  of 
several  I  select  two.  Politics  have  turned  largely  upon  the 
claims  of  rival  personalities.  The  victory  of  a  party  in  a  presi- 
dential election  depends  upon  its  being  unanimous  in  its  support 
of  a  particular  candidate.  It  must  therefore  use  every  effort  to 
find,  not  necessarily  the  best  man,  but  the  man  who  will  best 
unite  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  him,  it  is  distracted  from  its  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  on  which  it  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  may  form  its  views  on  them  hastily  or  loosely. 
The  convention  is  the  only  body  authorized  to  declare  the  tenets 
and  practical  programme  of  the  party.  But  the  duty  of  declar- 
ing them  is  commonly  overshadowed  by  the  other  duty  of 
choosing  the  candidate,  which  naturally  excites  warmer  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  actual  or  potential  office-holders.    Accordingly, 

^  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  American  nominating  system  is  the  selection 
of  their  leader  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  there  has 
beea  only  one  instance,  the  choice  of  Lord  Hartiogton  by  the  Liberal  members 
in  that  House  in  1875;  and  on  that  occasion  the  other  candidates  withdrew 
befora  a  vote  was  needed.  The  selection  of  a  prime  minister  is  the  act  of  the 
Crown.  If  be  sits  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  he  naturally  leads  it ;  if  in  the 
other  honse,  be  chooses  one  of  his  colleagues  to  lead  in  the  Commons.  What 
the  Amerioaiis  call  "House  caucuses,"  i.e.  meetings  of  a  party  in  the  larger 
Ek>nse  of  the  legislature,  are  not  uncommon  in  England. 
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delegate  are  chosen  by  local  conyentions  rather  as  the  partisans 
of  this  or  that  aspirant  than  as  persons  of  political  ability  or 
moral  weight;  and  the  function  of  formulating  the  views  of 
the  party  may  be  left  to,  and  ill  discharged  by,  men  of  an 
inferior  type. 

A  further  result  will  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have 
realized  what  these  conventions  are  like.  They  are  monster 
meetings.  Besides  the  nine  hundred  delegates,  there  are  some 
ten  to  fourteen  thousand  spectators  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries, while  at  Chicago  in  1860,  there  were  also  thousands  on 
the  roof.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  meeting  is  capable 
neither  of  discussing  political  questions  and  settling  a  political 
programme,  nor  of  deliberately  weighing  the  merits  of  rival 
aspirants  for  the  nomination.  Its  platform  must  be  presented 
to  it  cut  and  dry,  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  small  committee. 
In  choosing  a  candidate,  it  must  follow  a  few  leaders.^  And 
what  sort  of  leaders  do  conventions  tend  to  produce  ?  Two 
sorts — the  intriguer  and  the  declaimer.  There  is  the  man  who 
manipulates  delegates  and  devises  skilful  combinations.  There 
is  also  the  orator,  whose  physical  gifts,  courage,  and  readiness 
enable  him  to  browbeat  antagonists,  overawe  the  chairman, 
and  perhaps,  if  he  be  possessed  of  eloquence,  carry  the  multi- 
tude away  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  For  men  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  not  seconded  by  a  commanding  voice  and  presence, 
there  is  no  demand,  and  Uttle  chance  of  usefulness,  in  these 
tempestuous  halls. 

Why,  however,  it  may  also  be  asked,  should  conventions  be 
so  pre-eminently  tempestuous,  considering  that  they  are  not 
casual  concourses,  but  consist  of  persons  duly  elected,  and  are 
governed  by  a  regular  code  of  procedure  ?  The  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  them  are  united  the  two  conditions 
which  generate  excitement,  viz.,  very  large  numbers,  and  im- 
portant issues  to  be  determined.    In  no  other  modem  assemblies ' 

1  Hamilton  had  acutely  remarked  in  1788  that  the  larger  an  assembly,  the 
greater  is  the  power  of  a  few  in  it.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  195. 

^  In  the  ancient  world  the  assemblies  of  great  democratic  cities  like  Athens 
or  Syracuse  presented  both  these  conditions;  they  had  large  numbers  present, 
and  almost  unlimited  powers.  But  they  were  at  any  rate  permanent  bodies, 
accustomed  to  meet  frequently,  composed  of  men  who  knew  one  another,  who 
respected  certain  leaders,  and  applauded  the  same  orators.  The  American 
convention  consists  of  men  who  come  together  once  only  in  their  lives,  and 
then  for  a  week  or  less. 
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do  these  conditdoas  concur.  Modem  deliberative  assemblies  are 
compamtiTely  small — the  House  of  Representatives  has  only 
366  members ;  the  French  Chamber  584 ;  while  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  there  is  sitting  space  for  only  400,  Large 
ftopular  gatherings,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  mass  meetings,  are 
excitable  in  virtue  of  their  size,  but  have  nothing  to  do  but  pass 
resolutions,  and  there  is  seldom  controversy  over  these,  because 
soch  meetings  are  attended  only  by  those  who  agree  with  the. 
snmmoners.  But  a  national  convention  consists  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  delegates,  as  many  alternates,  and  some  twelve 
thousand  spectators.  It  is  the  hugest  mass  meeting  the  world 
knows  of.  Kot  only,  therefore,  does  the  sympathy  of  numbers 
exert  an  unequalled  force,  but  this  host,  larger  tt^  the  army 
with  which  the  Greeks  conquered  at  Marathon,  has  an  issue  of 
the  highest  and  most  exciting  nature  to  decide,  an  issue  which 
quickens  the  pulse  even  of  those  who  read  in  cold  blood  afte> 
wards  how  the  votes  fell  as  the  roll  of  States  was  called,  and 
which  thrills  those  who  see  and  listen,  and,  most  of  all,  those 
who  are  themselves  concerned  as  delegates,  with  an  intensity  of 
emotion  surpassing,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issue, 
that  which  attends  the  finbh  of  a  well-contest«d  boat  race.  If 
you  wish  to  realize  the  passionate  eagerness  of  an  American 
convention,  take  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  French  ChambeV, 
during  a  division  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  ministry  and  a 
policy,  and  raising  the  numbers  present  twenty-fold,  imagine  the 
excitement  twenty-fold  hotter.  Wanting  those  wonderful  scenes 
which  a  great  debate  and  division  in  Parliament  provide  the 
English  with,  America  has  evolved  others  not  less  dramatic. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  countries  is  perhaps  most  marked 
in  this,  that  in  Parliament  the  strife  is  between  two  parties,  in 
an  American  convention  between  the  adherents  of  different 
leaders  belonging  to  the  same  party.  We  might  have  expected 
that  in  the  more  democratic  country  more  would  turn  upon 
principles,  less  upon  men.  It  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
struggle  in  a  convention  is  over  men,  not  over  principles. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  to  a  European  the 
strange  phenomena  of  a  convention.  But  his  inquiry  probably 
extends  itself  to  the  electoral  campaign  which  follows.  "  Why," 
be  asks,  "is  the  contest  so  much  longer,  more  strenuous,  and 
more  absorbing  than  the  congressional  elections,  or  than  any 
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election  struggle  in  Europe,  although  Europe  is  agitated  by 
graver  problems  than  now  occupy  America  ?  And  why  does  a 
people  externally  so  cool,  self-contained,  and  unimpulsive  as 
the  American  work  itself  up  into  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  over  an 
issue  of  little  permanent  importance  between  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  will  do  much  good  or  can  do  much  harm  ?  '* 

The  length  of  the  contest  is  a  survival.  The  Americans 
.themselves  regret  it,  for  it  sadly  interrupts  both  business  and 
pleasure.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  communication  was 
difficult  over  a  rough  and  thinly  settled  country,  several  months 
were  needed  to  enable  the  candidates  and  their  orators  to  go 
round.  Now  railways  and  telegraplis  have  drawn  the  continent 
so  much  together  that  five  or  six  weeks  would  be  sufficient 
That  the  presidential  election  is  fought  more  vehemently  than 
congressional  elections  seems  due  to  its  coming  only  half  as 
often ;  to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  the  dispenser  of  Federal 
patronage,  and  to  the  habit  formed  in  days  when  the  President 
was  the  real  head  of  the  party,  and  his  action  in  foreign  affairs 
was  important,  of  looking  on  his  election  as  the  great  trial  of 
party  strength.  Besides,  it  is  the  choice  of  one  officer  by  the 
whole  country,  a  supreme  political  act  in  which  every  voter  has 
a  share,  ar.d  the  same  share ;  an  act  which  fills  the  whole  of  the 
party  in  all  of  the  States  with  the  sense  that  it  is  feeling  and 
thinking  and  willing  as  one  heart  and  mind.  This  simultaneity 
of  effort,  this  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  person  and  one 
polling  day,  gives  to  the  struggle  a  sort  of  tension  not  to  be 
looked  for  where  a  number  of  elections  of  different  persons  are 
going  on  in  as  many  different  spots,  nor  always  at  the  same 
time.  In  congressional  elections  each  constituency  lias  to  think 
first  of  itself  and  its  own  candidate.  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tions all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  figure ;  the  same  personal 
as  well  as  political  issue  is  presented  to  the  nation.  Each 
polling  district  in  a  State,  each  State  in  the  Union,  emu- 
lates every  other  in  the  efforts  it  puts  forth  to  carry  the  party 
ticket. 

To  explain  why  the  hard-headed  self-possessed  Americans  go 
80  wild  with  excitement  at  election  times  is  a  more  difficult 
task.  See  what  the  facts  are:  There  has  not  been  a  single 
presidential  candidate,  since  Abraham  Lincoln's  re-election  in 
1864  (always  excepting  General  Grant),  of  whom  his  friends 
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could  say  that  he  had  done  anything  to  command  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation.  Some  of  these  candidates  had  been  skilful  party 
leaders,  others  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Civil  War.  None 
Goold  b«  called  distinguished  in  the  sense  in  which,  I  will  not 
say,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Webster,  but  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Clay,  Beaton,  Calhoun,  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Chase,  were  dis- 
tinguished men.  However,  let  us  take  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  the  election  of  18S4.  One  had  been  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  was  unquestionably  a  skilful  debater  in  Con- 
gress, an  effective  speaker  on  a  platform,  a  man  socially 
attractive,  never  forgetting  a  face  or  a  service.  The  other 
had  made  a  shrewd,  upright  and  courageous  Mayor  of  Buffalo 
and  Governor  of  New  York  State.  Compare  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country  by  them,  or  by  any  other  candidate  of 
recent  times,  with  those  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  Italy,  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke  to  Ger- 
many, even  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta  to  France  in  her  hour  of 
peril  Yet  the  enthiisiaam  shown  for  Mr.  Klaiue  (who  seems 
to  have  drawn  out  the  precious  fluid  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  his  rival),  the  demonstrations  made  in  his  honour  wher- 
ever he  appeared,  equalled  anything  done,  in  their  several 
countries,  for  these  heroes  of  Italy,  GermaTiy,  or  France.  As 
for  England,  where  two  great  political  leaders,  towering  far 
above  their  fellows,  excited  during  many  years  the  warmest 
admiration  and  the  bitterest  dislike  from  friends  and  foes, 
imagine  eight  hundred  English  barristers  turning  out  from 
the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn  to  walk  iti  slow  procession  from 
London  Bridge  to  South  Kensington,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  for  Gladstone  or  Disraeli ! 

In  attemptii^  an  explanation,  I  will  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  ask  whether  the  world  is  right  in  deeming  the 
Americans  acool  and  sober  people '!  The  American  is  shrewd 
and  keen,  his  passion  seldom  obscures  his  reason;  he  keeps  his 
head  in  moments  when  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  or  even  a 
German,  would  lose  it.  Yet  he  is  also  of  au  excitable  temper, 
with  emotions  capable  of  being  quickly  and  strongly  stirred. 
That  there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  qualities  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  Scotch,  who  are  both  more  logical  and 
more  cautious  in  affairs  than  tlie  English,  but  are  also  more 
enthusiastic,  more  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  a  passionate  move- 
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ment.*  Moreover,  the  Americans  like  excitement.  They  like  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and  go  wherever  they  can  find  it.  They  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  the  more 
willingly  because  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  relieves  the  level 
tenor  of  their  ordinary  life.  Add  to  this  the  further  delight 
which  they  find  in  any  form  of  competition.  The  passion  which 
in  England  expresses  itself  in  the  popular  eagerness  over  a  boat 
race  or  a  horse  race,  extends  more  widely  in  America  to  every 
kind  of  rivalry  and  struggle.  The  presidential  election,  in  which 
two  men  are  pitted  against  one  another  over  a  four  months' 
course  for  the  great  prize  of  politics,  stirs  them  like  any  other 
trial  of  strength  and  speed;  sets  them  betting  on  the  issue, 
disposes  them  to  make  efforts  for  a  cause  in  which  their  deeper 
feelings  may  be  little  engaged. 

These  tendencies  are  intensified  by  the  vast  area  over  which 
the  contest  extends,  and  the  enormous  multitude  that  bears  a 
part  in  it.  The  American  imagination  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  impression  of  great  size.  "  A  big  thing  "  is  their  habitual 
phrase  of  admiration.  In  Europe,  antiquity  is  what  chiefly  com- 
mands the  respect  of  some  minds,  novelty  what  rouses  the  in- 
terest of  others.  Beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  sense  of  immensity, 
the  sense  that  the  same  thought  and  purpose  are  animating 
millions  of  other  men  in  sympathy  with  himself,  lifts  a  man 
out  of  himself,  and  sends  him  into  transports  of  eagerness  and 
zeal  about  things  intrinsically  small,  but  great  through  the 
volume  of  human  feeling  they  have  attracted.  It  is  not  the 
profundity  of  an  idea  or  emotion,  but  its  lateral  extension 
which  most  quickly  touches  the  American  imagination.  For 
one  man  who  can  feel  the  former,  a  hundred  are  struck  by  the 
latter ;  and  he  who  describes  America  must  remember  that  he 
has  always  to  think  first  of  the  masses. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  disproportion 
that  strikes  a  European  between  the  merits  of  the  presidential 
candidate  and  the  blazing  enthusiasm  which  he  evokes.  It  is 
not  really  given  to  him  as  an  individual,  it  is  given  to  the  party 
personified  in  him,  because  he  bears  its  banner,  and  its  fervour 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  of  Edinburgh  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  its  mob  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  Europe.  The  history  of  the  Covenant 
from  1638  downwards  is  full  of  episodes  which  indicate  how  much  more 
excitable  is  Scotch  than  English  blood. 
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ia  due,  not  even  so  much  to  party  passion  as  to  the  impres- 
siooist  character.of  the  people,  who  desire  to  be  excited,  desire 
to  demonstrate,  desire,  as  Enghsh  undergraduates  say,  "to  run 
with  the  boats,"  and  cheer  the  efforts  of  the  rowers.  As  regards 
the  details  of  the  demonstrations,  the  parades  and  receptions, 
the  badges  and  brass  bands  and  triumphal  arches,  any  one  can 
understand  why  the  masses  of  the  people  —  those  who  in  Europe 
would  be  called  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes  —  should 
relish  these  things,  which  break  the  monotony  of  their  Uvea, 
and  give  them  a  sense  of  personal  participation  in  a  great 
movement.  Even  in  London,  least  externally  picturesque 
among  European  cities,  when  the  working  men  turn  out  for 
a  Hyde  Park  meeting  they  come  marshalled  in  companies 
under  the  banners  of  their  trade  unions  or  other  societies, 
carrying  devices,  and  preceded  by  music.  They  make  a  some- 
what scrubby  show,  for  England  does  not  know  how  to  light 
up  the  dulness  of  her  skies  and  streets  by  colour  in  costume 
or  variety  in  design.  Eut  the  tast«  for  display  is  there  as  it  is 
in  human  nature  everywhere.  In  England,  tlie  upper  class  is 
shy  of  joining  in  any  such  "  functions,"  even  when  they  have 
a  religious  tinge.  Its  fastidiousness  and  sense  of  class  dignity 
are  offended.  But  in  America,  the  sentiment  of  equality  is  so 
pervading  that  the  rich  and  cultivated  do  not  think  of  scorn- 
ing the  popular  procession;  or  if  some  do  feel  such  scorn,  they 
are  careful  to  conceal  it.  The  habit  of  demonstrating  with 
bands  and  banners  and  emblems  was  formed  in  days  when  the 
upper  class  was  very  small,  and  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
standing  aloof  from  anything  which  interested  the  crowd; 
and  now,  when  the  rich  and  cultivated  have  grown  to  he  as 
numerous,  and,  in  most  respects,  as  fastidious  as  the  parallel 
class  in  Europe,  the  habit  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  shaken. 
Nobody  thinks  of  sneering.  To  do  as  the  people  do  is  a  tribute 
to  the  people's  majesty.  And  the  thousand  lawyers  who 
shout  "  James  G.  Blaine,  0-h-i-o,"  as  they  march  through  the 
October  mud  of  Broadway,  have  no  more  sense  that  they 
are  making  themselves  ridiculous  than  the  European  noble 
who  backs  with  repeated  obeisances  out  of  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

TYPES   OF   AMEBICAX  STATESMEN 

As  trees  are  known  by  their  fruits,  and  as  different  systems 
of  government  evidently  tend  to  produce  different  types  of 
statesmanship,  it  is  pertinent  to  our  examination  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  system  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of  statesmen 
which  it  engenders  and  ripens  to  maturity.  A  democracy, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  government,  needs  great 
men  to  lead  and  inspire  the  people.  The  excellence,  therefore, 
of  the  methods  democracy  employs  may  fairly  enough  be  tested 
by  the  excellence  of  the  statesmen  whom  these  methods  call 
forth.  Europeans  are  wont  to  go  farther,  and  reason  from  the 
character  of  the  statesmen  to  the  character  of  the  people,  a 
convenient  process,  because  it  seems  easier  to  know  the  careers 
and  judge  the  merits  of  persons  than  of  nations,  yet  one  not 
universally  applicable.  In  the  free  countries  of  Europe,  the 
men  who  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs  may  be  deemed  fair 
specimens  of  its  best  talent  and  character,  and  fair  types,  pos- 
sibly of  the  virtues  of  the  nation,  though  the  temptations  of 
politics  are  great,  certainly  of  its  practical  gifts.  But  in  two 
sorts  of  countries  one  cannot  so  reason  from  the  statesmen  to 
the  masses.  In  despotic  monarchies  the  minister  is  often 
merely  the  king's  favourite,  who  has  risen  by  unworthy  arts, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  by  merit.  And  in  a  democracy  where  birth 
and  education  give  a  man  little  advantage  in  the  race,  a  politi- 
cal career  may  have  become  so  unattractive  as  compared  with 
other  pursuits  that  the  finest  or  most  ambitious  spirits  do  not 
strive  for  its  prizes,  but  generally  leave  them  to  men  of  the 
second  order. 

This  second  case  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some  extent  the  case  of 
America.  We  must  not  therefore  take  her  statesmen  as  types 
of  the  highest  or  strongest  American  manhood.     The  national 
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qualities  come  out  fully  in  them,  but  not  always  in  their  best 
fonn.  I  speak  of  the  generations  that  have  grown  up  since  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  epoch  died  off.  Some  of  those 
men  were  the  peers  of  the  best  European  statesmen  of  the  time : 
one  of  them  rises  in  moral  dignity  above  all  his  European  con- 
temporaries. The  generation  to  which  J.  Q.  Adaiiis,  Jackson, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Benton  belonged  is  less  impres- 
sive, perhaps  l>ecause  they  failed  to  solve  a  question  which 
may  have  been  too  hard  for  any  one  to  solve.  Yet  the  men  1 
have  mentioned  were  striking  personalities  vho  would  have 
made  a  figure  in  an;  country.  Few  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
third  or  Civil  War  period  enjoyed  more  than  a  local  reputation 
when  it  began,  but  in  its  course  several  of  them  developed  re- 
markable powers,  and  one  became  a  national  liero.  The  fourth 
generation  is  now  apon  the  stage.  Tlie  Aniericans  confess  that 
not  many  who  belong  to  it  have  as  yet  won  fame.  The  times, 
thej  remark,  are  comparatively  quiet.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
so  much  an  impassioned  popular  leader  or  a  great  philosophic 
legislator  as  men  who  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  skill  and  rectitude,  and  who,  fortified  by  careful  study 
and  observation,  will  grapple  with  the  economic  problems 
which  the  growth  of  the  country  makes  urgent.  I  admit  this, 
but  think  that  much  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of 
the  party  system  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  finest  gifts.  Let  us  note  what  are  the 
types  which  that  system  displays  to  us. 

In  such  countries  as  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
there  is  room  and  need  for  five  sorts  of  statesmen.  Men  are 
wanted  for  the  management  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  men 
combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  with  a  wide  outlook  over 
the  world's  horizon.  The  needs  of  social  and  economic  reform, 
grave  in  old  countries  with  the  mistakes  of  the  past  to  undo, 
require  a  second  kind  of  statesman  with  an  aptitude  for  con- 
structive legislation.  Thirdly  there  is  the  administrator  who 
can  manage  a  department  with  diligence  and  skill  and  economy. 
Fourthly  comes  the  parliamentary  tactician,  whose  function  it 
is  to  understand  men,  who  frames  cabinets  and  is  dexterous  in 
humouring  or  spurring  a  representative  assembly.'     Lastly  we 
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have  the  leader  of  the  masses,  who,  whether  or  no  he  be  a 
skilful  parliamentarian,  thinks  rather  of  the  country  than  of  the 
chamber,  knows  how  to  watch  and  rouse  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  and  rally  a  great  party  to  the  standard  which  he 
bears  aloft.  The  first  of  these  has  no  need  for  eloquence ;  the 
second  and  third  can  get  on  without  it:  to  the  fourth  it  is 
almost,  yet  not  absolutely,  essential ;  it  is  the  life  breath  of 
the  fifth.^ 

Let  us  turn  to  America.  In  America  there  are  few  occasions 
for  the  first  sort  of  statesman,  while  the  conditions  of  a  Federal 
government,  with  its  limited  legislative  sphere,  are  unfavourable 
to  the  second,  as  frequently  changing  cabinets  are  to  the  third. 
It  is  chiefly  for  persons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  we  must 
look.  Persons  of  those  classes  we  shall  find,  but  in  a  different 
shape  and  guise  from  what  they  would  assume  in  Europe. 
American  politics  seem  at  this  moment  to  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  two  types,  the  one  of  whom  may  be  called  par  excellence 
the  man  of  the  desk  or  of  the  legislature,  the  other  the  man  of 
the  convention  and  the  stump.  They  resemble  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  our  European  types,  but  with  instructive  differences. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  usually  a  shrewd,  cool,  hard-headed 
man  of  business.  He  is  such  a  man  as  one  would  find  success- 
ful in  the  law  or  in  commerce  if  he  had  applied  his  faculties 
to  those  vocations.  He  has  mostly  been,  is  often  still,  a  prac- 
tising counsel  and  attorney.  He  may  lack  imagination  and 
width  of  view ;  but  he  has  a  tight  grip  of  facts,  a  keen  insight 
into  men,  and  probably  also  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  That 
he  has  come  to  the  front  shows  him  to  possess  a  resolute  and 
tenacious  will,  for  without  it  he  must  have  been  trodden  down 
in  the  fierce  competition  of  a  political  career.  His  indepen- 
dence is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  step  with  his  party, 
for  isolated  action  counts  for  little  in  America,  but  the  tendency 
to  go  with  one's  party  is  so  inbred  there  that  a  man  feels  less 
humiliated  by  waiving  his  private  views  than  would  be  the  case 
in  Europe.  Such  compliance  does  not  argue  want  of  strength. 
As  to  what  is  called  "  culture,"  he  has  often  at  least  a  suscepti- 

Lord  Palmerston  as  a  specimen  of  the  fourth.  The  aptitudes  of  the  third  and 
fourth  were  united  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

^  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  characteristic  attribnt-es  of  these  several 
types  are  often  found  united  in  the  same  person ;  indeed  no  one  can  rise  high 
who  does  not  combine  at  least  two  of  the  four  latter. 
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bility  to  it,  with  a  wish  to  acquire  it  which,  if  he  has  risen  from 
humble  beginnings,  may  contrast  oddly  with  the  superficial 
roughness  of  his  manner.  He  is  a  ready  and  effective  rather 
than  a  polished  speaker,  and  is  least  agreeable  when,  forsaking 
the  solid  ground  of  his  legal  or  administrative  knowledge,  he 
attempts  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence. 

Such  a  man  does  not  necessarily  make  his  first  reputation  in 
an  assembly.  He  may  begin  as  governor  of  a  State  or  mayor 
of  a  large  city,  and  if  he  earns  a  reputation  there,  can  make 
pretty  sure  of  going  on  to  Congress  if  he  desires  it  In  any 
case,  it  is  in  administration  and  the  legislative  work  which 
deals  with  administration  that  he  wins  his  spurs.  The  sphere 
of  local  government  is  especially  fitted  to  develop  such  talents, 
and  to  form  that  peculiar  quality  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 
It  makes  able  men  of  affairs ;  men  fit  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  needs  the  combination  of  a  sound  business  head  and  the 
power  of  working  along  with  others.  One  may  go  further  and 
say,  that  this  talent  is  the  sort  of  talent  which  during  the  last 
hsJf-century  has  been  most  characteristic  of  the  American 
people.  Their  greatest  achievements  have  lain  in  the  internal 
development  of  their  country  by  administrative  shrewdness, 
ingenuity,  promptitude,  and  an  unequalled  dexterity  in  applying 
the  principle  of  association,  whether  by  means  of  private  cor- 
porations or  of  local  public  or  quasi-public  organisms.  These 
national  characteristics  reappear  in  Federal  politics,  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  largeness  of  vision  and  mastery  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  sciences  which  that  wider  sphere  demands. 

The  type  I  describe  is  less  brilliant  than  those  modem 
Europe  has  learned  to  admire  in  men  like  Bismarck  or  Cavour, 
perhaps  one  may  add,  Tisza  or  Minghetti  or  Castelar.  But 
then  the  conditions  required  for  the  rise  of  the  last-named 
men  do  not  exist  in  America,  nor  is  her  need  for  them  pressing. 
America  woidd  have  all  she  wants  if  such  statesmen  as  I  have 
described  were  more  numerous;  and  if  a  philosophic  mind, 
capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  phenomena  of  transatlantic 
society,  and  propounding  comprehensive  solutions  for  its  prob- 
lems, were  more  common  among  the  best  of  them.  Persons  of 
this  type  have  hitherto  been  most  frequently  found  in  the 
Senate,  to  which  they  usually  rise  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  from  a  State  legislature.     They  are  very  useful 
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there;  indeed,  it  is  they  who  gained  for  it  that  authority  which 
it  long  enjoyed  but  is  now  fast  losing. 

The  other  kind  of  statesman  is  the  product  of  two  factors 
which  give  to  American  politics  their  peculiar  character,  viz., 
an  enormous  multitude  of  voting  citizens,  and  the  existence  of 
a  wonderful  network  of  party  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  carrying  candidates  for  office.  To  move  the 
masses,  a  man  must  have  the  gifts  of  oratory ;  to  rule  party 
committees,  he  must  be  a  master  of  intrigue.  The  stump  and 
the  committee-room  are  his  sphere.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
campaign  speaking  to  be  done  at  State  elections,  at  congres- 
sional elections,  above  all,  in  presidential  campaigns.  It  does 
not  flow  in  such  a  perennial  torrent  as  in  England,  for  England 
has  since  1876  become  the  most  speech-flooded  country  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  more  copious  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany. 
The  audiences  are  less  ignorant  than  those  of  Europe,  but  their 
critical  standard  is  not  higher ;  and  whereas  in  England  it  is 
Parliament  that  forms  most  speakers  and  creates  the  type  of 
political  oratory.  Congress  renders  no  such  service  to  America. 
There  is,  therefore,  I  think,  less  presumption  in  America  than 
in  Europe  that  the  politician  who  makes  his  way  by  oratory  is 
a  man  either  of  real  eloquence  or  of  vigorous  thinking  power. 
Able,  however,  he  must  be.  He  is  sure  to  have  fluency,  a  power 
of  touching  either  the  emotions  or  the  imagination,  a  command 
of  sonorous  rhetoric.  Probably  he  has  also  humour  and  a  turn 
for  quick  retort.  In  fact,  he  must  have  the  arts  —  we  all  know 
what  they  are  —  which  please  the  multitude ;  arts  not  blamable 
in  themselves,  but  needing  to  be  corrected  by  occasional  appear- 
ances before  a  critical  audience.  These  arts  joined  to  a  power- 
ful voice  and  a  forcible  personality  will  carry  a  man  far.  If 
he  can  join  to  them  a  ready  and  winning  address,  a  geniality  of 
manner  if  not  of  heart,  he  becomes  what  is  called  magnetic. 
Now,  magnetism  is  among  the  highest  qualities  which  an 
American  popular  leader  can  possess.  Its  presence  may  bring 
him  to  the  top.  Its  absence  may  prevent  him  from  getting  there. 
It  makes  friends  for  him  wherever  he  goes.  It  immensely  en- 
hances his  powers  in  the  region  of  backstairs  politics. 

For  besides  the  visible  work  on  the  stump,  there  is  the  in- 
visible work  of  the  committee-room,  or  rather  of  the  inner  con- 
clave, whose  resolves  are  afterwards  registered  in  the  committee, 
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to  be  still  later  laid  before  the  convention.  The  same  talent  for 
intrif^ue  which  in  monarchies  or  oligarchies  is  spent  within  the 
limits  of  a  court  or  a  knot  of  ruling  families,  here  occupies  itself 
with  bosses  and  rings  and  leaders  of  political  gioups.  To  ma^ 
nipnlate  tliese  men  and  groups,  to  know  their  weaknesses,  their 
ambitions,  their  jealousies,  to  play  upon  their  lioj>es  and  fears, 
attaching  some  by  promises,  entrapping  others  through  their 
Tanity,  browbeating  others  into  submission,  forming  combina- 
tions in  which  each  partisan's  interest  is  so  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  aspiring  statesman  that  lie  is  sure  to  stand  faithfully  by 
his  chief  —  all  this  goes  a  long  way  to  secure  advancement 
under  the  party  system. 

It  may  be  thought  that  between  such  aptitudes  and  the 
power  of  effective  speech  there  is  no  necessary  connection. 
There  are  intriguers  who  are  nothing  but  intriguers,  of  small 
account  on  the  stump  or  on  the  platform  of  a  convention  :  and 
sucb  a  man  does  occasionally  rise  to  national  pi'oniinence. 
First  he  gains  command  of  his  own  State  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  patronage ;  then  he  wins  influence  in  Federal  politics  by 
being  able  to  dispose  of  his  State  vote  in  Federal  elections ; 
finally  he  forces  his  way  into  the  Senate,  and  possibly  even 
aspires  to  the  presidential  chair,  deludeil  by  his  own  advance- 
ment, and  by  tJie  applause  of  professionals  who  find  in  success 
lufficient  evidence  of  worthiness.  Recent  instances  of  su(;h 
careers  are  not  wanting.  But  they  are  exceptions  due  to  the 
special  conditions  of  exceptionally  demoralized  States.  Speak- 
ing generally,  oratory  is  essential  to  distinction.  Fluent  ora- 
tory, however,  as  distinguished  from  eloquence,  is  an  art  which 
moat  able  men  can  acquire  with  practice.  In  popularly  gov- 
erned countries  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  worthless.  And  a 
link-  between  the  platform  and  the  committee-room  is  found  in 
the  quality  of  magnetism.  The  magnetic  man  attracts  indi- 
vidu^B  just  as  he  captivates  masses.  Where  oratory  does  not 
need  either  knowledge  or  reflection,  because  the  people  are 
not  intent  upon  great  questions,  or  because  the  parties  evade 
them,  where  power  of  voice  and  skill  in  words,  and  ready 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  crowd,  are 
enough  to  command  the  ear  of  monster  meetings,  there  the 
snccessful  speaker  will  pass  for  a  statesman.  He  will  seem  a 
fit  man  to  put  forward  for  high  office,  if  he  can  but  persuade 
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the  managers  to  run  him ;  and  therefore  the  other  side  of  his 
activity  is  spent  among  and  upon  the  managers. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  these  gifts  is  also  a 
shrewd,  keen,  practical  man,  so  that  the  first  type  is  blended 
with  the  second.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  popular 
speaker  and  skilled  intriguer  from  also  possessing  the  higher 
attributes  of  statesmanship.  This  generation  has  seen  the  con- 
junction both  in  America  and  in  France.  But  the  conjunction 
is  rare ;  not  only  because  these  last-named  attributes  are  them- 
selves rare,  but  because  the  practice  of  party  intrigue  is  unfa- 
vourable to  their  development.  It  narrows  a  man's  mind  and 
distorts  his  vision.  His  eye,  accustomed  to  the  obscui-ity  of 
committee-rooms,  cannot  range  over  the  wide  landscape  of 
national  questions.  Habits  of  argument  formed  on  the  stump 
seldom  fit  a  man  to  guide  a  legislature.  In  none  of  the  greatest 
public  men  that  have  adorned  America  do  we  discern  the  feat- 
ures of  the  type  just  sketched.  Hamilton  was  no  intriguer, 
though  he  once  executed  a  brilliant  piece  of  strategy.^  Neither 
was  Clay  or  Webster.  Jefferson,  who  added  an  eminent  talent 
for  party  organization  and  management  to  his  powers  as  a 
thinker  and  writer,  was  no  speaker ;  and  one  might  go  through 
the  whole  list  without  finding  a  man  of  the  first  order  in  whom 
the  art  of  handling  committees  and  nominating  conventions  was 
developed  to  that  pitch  of  excellence  which  it  has  now  reached 
in  the  hands  of  far  inferior  men.  National  conventions  offer 
the  best  field  for  the  display  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  talent 
which  this  type  of  statesman  exhibits.  To  rouse  eight  hundred 
delegates  and  ten  thousand  spectators  needs  powerful  lungs,  a 
striking  presence,  address,  and  courage.  A  man  capable  enough 
in  Congress  may  fail  in  this  arena.  But  less  than  half  the  work 
of  a  convention  is  done  on  the  public  stage.  Delegates  have 
to  be  seen  in  private,  combinations  arranged,  mines  laid  and 
those  of  the  opponent  discovered  and  countermined,  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  the  party  settled  with 
swarms  of  hungry  aspirants.  Easy  manners,  tact,  and  supple- 
ness, a  reputation  for  remembering  and  requiting  good  turns 
and  ill  turns  —  in  fact,  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  a 

^  In  agreeing  that  the  national  capital  should  be  placed  in  the  Sonth  in 
return  for  the  support  of  two  Southern  men  to  his  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
the  public  debt. 
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courtier — are  the  qualities  which  the  intrigues  of  a  conTention 
require,  develop,  and  perfect. 

Besides  such  CB.uses  inherent  in  the  present  party  system  aa 
check  the  growth  of  first-class  statesmen  in  America,  there  aire 
two  springing  from  her  constitutional  arrangements  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  One  is  the  disconnection  of  Congress  from 
the  executive.  How  this  works  to  prevent  true  leadership  has 
been  already  explained.'  Another  is  the  existence  of  States, 
each  of  which  has  a  political  life  and  distinct  party  organization 
of  its  own.  Men  often  rise  to  eminence  in  a  State  without 
making  their  mark  in  national  politics.  They  may  become 
virtual  masters  of  the  State  either  in  a  legitimate  way  by  good 
service  to  it  or  in  an  illegitimate  way  as  its  bosses.  In  either 
case  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  when  a  presidential  election 
comes  round,  and  are  able,  if  the  State  be  a  doubtful  one,  to 
dictate  their  terms.  Thus  they  push  their  way  to  the  front 
without  having  ever  shown  the  qualities  needed  for  guiding 
the  nation;  they  crowd  out  better  men,  and  they  make  party 
leadership  and  management  even  more  of  a  game  than  the 
spoils  system  and  the  convention  system  have  tended  to  make 
it.  The  State  vote  comes  to  be  in  national  politics  what 
the  ward  vote  is  in  city  politics,  a  commodity  which  a  boss  or 
ring  can  dispose  of;  the  power  of  a  man  who  can  influence  it 
13  greater  than  his  personal  merits  entitle  him  to;  and  the 
kind  of  skill  which  can  make  friends  of  these  State  trasses  and 
bring  them  into  a  "pool"  or  working  combination  becomes 
valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  a  national  party  leader.  In  fact, 
the  condition  of  things  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  a  great  borough-monger 
like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a  power  in  the  country,  who 
must  be  not  only  consulted  and  propitiated  at  every  crisis,  but 
even  admitted  to  a  ministry  if  it  was  to  senure  a  parliamentary 
majority.  When  a  crisis  rouses  the  nation,  the  power  of  these 
organization-mongers  or  vote-owners  vanialiea,  just  as  that  of 
the  English  borough-owning  magnate  was  checked  on  like 
occasions,  because  it  is  only  when  the  people  of  a  State  are 
listless  that  their  Boss  is  potent.  Unable  to  oppose  a  real 
wiah  of  the  masses,  he  can  use  their  vote  only  by  professing 

1  S«e  Cbaptera  XXI,,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.  In  Vol.  L 
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obedience  while  guiding  it  in  the  direction  of  the  men  or  the 
schemes  he  favours. 

This  remark  suggests  another.  We  have  noted  that  among 
statesmen  of  the  former  of  the  two  types  described,  there  always 
exist  ability  and  integrity  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  regular 
business  of  the  country.  Men  with  those  still  higher  gifts 
which  European  nations  look  for  in  their  prime  ministers 
(though  they  do  not  always  find  them)  have  of  late  years 
been  rare.  The  Americans  admit  the  fact,  but  explain  it  by 
arguing  that  there  has  been  no  crisis  needing  those  gifts. 
Whether  this  is  true  may  be  doubted.  Men  of  constructive 
statesmanship  were  surely  needed  in  the  period  after  the  Civil 
War:  and  it  is  possible  that  a  higher  statesmanship  might 
have  averted  the  war  itself.  The  Americans,  however,  main- 
tain that  when  the  hour  comes,  it  brings  the  man.  It  brought 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  he  was  nominated  by  the  famous 
convention  of  1860,  his  name  was  not  widely  known  beyond  his 
own  State.  But  he  rose  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  situation, 
and  that  not  merely  by  virtue  of  strong  clear  sense,  but  by  his 
patriotic  steadfastness  and  noble  simplicity  of  character.  If 
this  was  luck,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  luck  which  makes  a  nation 
hopeful  of  its  future,  and  inclined  to  overlook  the  faidts  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  finds  its  leaders. 


CHAPTER  LXXV 

WHAT   THE   PEOPLE  THINK   OF   IT 

The  European  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  working  of  party 
politics,  of  the  nominating  machine,  of  the  spoils  system,  of 
elections  and  their  methods,  of  venality  in  some  legislative 
and  municipal  bodies,  may  have  been  struck  by  its  dark  lines. 
He  sees  in  this  new  country  evils  which  savour  of  Old  World 
corruption,  even  of  Old  World  despotism.  He  is  reminded 
sometimes  of  England  under  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  sometimes 
of  Bussia  under  the  Czar  Nicholas.  Assuming,  as  a  European 
is  apt  to  do,  that  the  working  of  political  machinery  fairly 
reflects  the  temper,  ideas,  and  moral  standard  of  the  govern- 
ing class,  and  knowing  that  America  is  governed  by  the  whole 
people,  he  may  form  a  low  opinion  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  corrupt.  Perhaps  he 
more  cautiously  infers  that  they  are  heedless.  Perhaps  he 
conceives  that  the  better  men  despair  of  politics  and  wash 
their  hands  of  it,  while  the  mass,  besotted  with  a  self-confidence 
born  of  their  rapid  material  progress,  are  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences which  the  degradation  of  public  life  must  involve. 
All  these  judgments  one  may  hear  pronounced  by  persons  who 
have  visited  America,  and  of  course  more  confidently  by  persons 
who  have  not.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  plausible  view  that  what- 
ever public  opinion  there  may  be  in  Ameriea  upon  religion,  or 
morality,  or  literature,  there  can  be  little  about  politics,  and 
that  the  leading  minds,  which  in  all  countries  shape  and 
direct  opinion,  have  in  America  abdicated  that  function, 
and  left  the  politicians  to  go  their  own  way. 

Such  impressions  are  far  from  the  truth.  In  no  country  is 
public  opinion  stronger  or  more  active  than  in  the  United 
States ;  in  none  has  it  the  field  so  completely  to  itself,  be- 
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cause  aristocracies  like  those  of  Europe  do  not  exist,  and 
because  the  legislative  bodies  are  relatively  less  powerful 
and  less  independent.  It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that 
public  opinion  is  on  the  whole  wholesome  and  upright.  Never- 
theless, this  also  is  true. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  cardinal  problem 
of  American  politics.  Where  political  life  is  all-pervading, 
can  practical  politics  be  on  a  lower  level  than  public  opinion  ? 
How  can  a  free  people  which  tolerates  gross  evils  be  a  pure 
people?  To  explain  this  is  the  hardest  task  which  one  who 
describes  the  United  States  sees  confronting  him.  Experience 
has  taught  me,  as  it  teaches  every  traveller  who  seeks  to 
justify  when  he  returns  to  Europe  his  faith  in  the  American 
people,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  Englishmen  at  any  rate  to 
realize  the  coexistence  of  phenomena  so  unlike  those  of  their 
own  country,  and  to  draw  the  inferences  which  those  phenom- 
ena suggest  to  one  who  has  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 
Most  English  admirers  of  popular  government,  when  pressed 
with  the  facts,  deny  them.    But  I  have  already  admitted  them. 

To  present  a  just  picture  of  American  public  opinion  one 
must  cut  deeper  than  the  last  few  chapters  have  done,  and  try 
to  explain  the  character  and  conditions  of  opinion  itself  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  the  mental  habits  from  which  it  springs,  the 
organs  through  which  it  speaks.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do 
in  the  chapters  which  follow.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  actualities  of  party  })olitics  by  stating 
in  a  purely  positive,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  "  objective,"  way, 
what  the  Americans  think  about  the  various  features  of  their 
system  portrayed  in  these  last  chapters,  about  Spoils  and  the 
Machine,  about  corruption  and  election  frauds.  I  omit  attempts 
at  explanation ;  I  simply  sum  up  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  as 
they  strike  one  who  listens  to  conversation  and  reads  the 
newspapers. 

Corruption,  —  Most  of  it  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  not 
the  masses  but  all  classes  of  the  people,  do  not  see.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  excite  less  interest  than  those  of  legisla- 
tive chambers  do  in  France  or  England.  Venality  occurs 
chiefly  in  connection  with  private  legislation,  and  even  in 
Washington  very  little  is  known  about  this,  the  rather  as  com- 
mittees deliberate  with  closed  doors.    Almost  the  only  persons 
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who  possess  authentic  information  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
Capitol  are  railroad  men,  land  speculators,  and  manufacturers 
who  have  had  to  lobby  in  connection  with  the  tariff.  The 
same  remark  applies,  tiiough  less  forcibly,  to  the  venality  of 
certain  State  legislatures.  A  farmer  of  Western  Kew  York 
may  go  through  a  long  life  without  knowing  bow  his  rep- 
resentative behaves  at  Albany.  Albany  is  not  within  his 
horizon.' 

The  people  see  little  and  they  believe  less.  True,  the  party 
newspapers  accuse  their  opponents,  but  the  newspapers  are 
always  reviling  somebody;  and  It  is  because  the  words  are  so 
strong  that  the  tale  has  little  meaning.  For  instance,  in  a 
recent  presidential  contest  charges  affecting  the  honour  of  one 
of  the  candidates  were  brought  against  him  by  journals  sup- 
porting the  other  candidate,  and  evidence  tendered  in  support 
of  them.  The  immense  majority  of  his  supporters  did  not 
believe  these  charges.  They  read  their  own  newspapers  chiefly, 
which  pooh-poohed  the  charges.  They  could  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  sifting  the  evidence,  against  which  their  own  news- 
papers offered  counter  arguments,  ao  they  quietly  ignored 
them-  I  do  not  say  that  they  disbelieved.  Between  belief 
and  disbelief  there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  mind. 

The  habit  of  hearing  charges  promiscuously  bandied  to  and 
fro,  but  seldom  probed  to  the  bottom,  makes  men  heedless. 
So  does  the  fact  that  prosecutions  frequently  break  down  even 
where  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
A  genera!  impression  is  produced  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  yet  the  line  between  honest  men  and  dishonest  men 
is  not  sharply  drawn,  because  those  who  are  probably  honest 
are  attacked,  and  those  who  are  almost  certainly  dishonest 
escape  punishment.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  average  citizen 
is  a  state  rather  of  lassitude  than  of  callousness.  He  comes 
to  think  that  politicians  have  a  morality  of  their  own,  and 
must  be  judged  by  it.  It  is  not  his  morality  ;  but  because  it 
is  professional,  he  does  not  fear  that  it  will  infect  other  plain 
citizens  like  himself. 

Some  people  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  that  politicians 
have  always  been  so.     (Jth^i^-  especially  among  the  cultivated 
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classes,  will  tell  you  that  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
affair.  "It  is  ouly  the  politicians  —  what  can  you  expect 
from  the  politicians  ? "  But  there  are  also  many  who  are 
shocked,  and  who,  as  already  observed,  exert  themselves 
through  the  press,  and  by  agitating  where  they  see  an  oppor- 
tunity of  catching  the  public  ear,  to  purify  politics.  Leaving 
out  the  cynics  on  the  one  side,  and  the  perfectionist  reformers 
on  the  other,  and  looking  at  the  bulk  of  ordinary  citizens,  the 
fair  conclusion  from  the  facts  is  that  many  do  not  realize  the 
evil  who  ought  to  realize  it  and  be  alarmed,  and  that  those 
who  do  realize  it  are  not  sufficiently  alarmed.  They  take  it  too 
easily.  Yet  now  and  then  when  roused  they  will  inflict  severe 
penalties  on  the  givers  and  receivers  of  bribes,  as  they  lately 
did  on  the  New  York  aldermen  who  were  bribed  to  grant  the 
right  of  laying  a  horse-car  line  in  Broadway. 

Election  Frauds.  —  As  these  are  offences  against  popidar  gov- 
ernment and  injure  the  opposite  party,  they  excite  stronger, 
or  at  least  more  general  disapproval  than  do  acts  of  venality, 
from  which  only  the  public  purse  suffers.  No  one  attempts  to 
palliate  them  ;  but  proof  is  difficult,  and  punishment  therefore 
uncertain.  Legislative  remedies  have  been  tried,  and  fresh 
ones  are  constantly  being  tried.  If  people  are  less  indignant 
than  they  would  be  in  England,  it  is  because  they  are  less  sur- 
prised. There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  condemnation  of 
the  practice.  In  the  Southern  States  negro  suffrage  produced, 
during  the  few  years  of  "  carpet-bagging  "  and  military  govern- 
ment which  followed  the  war,  incredible  mischief.  When  these 
States  recovered  full  self-government,  and  the  former  "rebels" 
were  readmitted  to  the  suffrage,  the  upper  class  of  the  white 
popiilation  "  took  hold "  again,  and  in  order,  as  they  expressed 
it,  "  to  save  civilization,"  resolved  that  come  what  might,  the 
negro  and  white  Republican  vote  should  not,  by  obtaining  a 
majority  in  the  State  legislatures,  be  in  a  position  to  play  these 
pranks  further.  The  nogroes  were  at  first  roughly  handled  or, 
to  use  the  technical  term,  "bull-dozed,"  but  as  this  excited 
anger  at  the  North,  it  was  found  better  to  attain  the  desired 
result  by  manipulating  the  elections  in  various  ways,  "using 
no  more  fraud  than  was  necessary. in  the  premises,"  as  the 
pleaders  say.  As  the  negroes  are  obviously  unfit  for  the  suf- 
frage, these  services  to  civilization  have  been  leniently  regarded 
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even  at  the  North,  and  are  justified  at  the  South  by  men  quite 
above  the  suspicion  of  personal  corruption. 

The  Machine.  —  The  perversion  by  Rings  and  Bosses  of  the 
nominating  machinery  of  primaries  and  conventions  excites  a 
disgnat  whose  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
fcaad  and  trickery  employed,  an  amount  not  great  when  the 
"  good  citizens  "  make  no  counter  exertions.  The  disgust  is 
less  than  a  European  expects,  for  it  is  mingled  with  amuse- 
ment The  Boss  is  a  sort  of  joke,  albeit  an  expensive  joke. 
"After  all,"  people  say,  "  it  is  our  own  fault.  If  we  all  went 
to  the  primaries,  or  if  we  all  voted  an  Independent  ticket,  we 
could  make  an  end  of  the  Boss."  There  is  a  sort  of  fatalism 
in  their  view  of  democracy.  If  a  thing  exists  in  a  free  country, 
it  has  a  right  to  exist,  for  it  exists  by  the  leave  of  the  people, 
who  may  be  deemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  do  not  extin- 

gOLBh. 

The  Spoilt  S^atem.  —  As  to  spoils  and  favouritism  in  pat- 
ronage, I  have  already  explained  why  the  average  citizen  toler- 
ates both.  He  has  been  accu.stomed  to  think  rotation  in  oiBee 
a  recognition  of  equality,  and  a  check  on  the  growth  of  that 
old  bugbear,  an  "  aristocracy  of  office-holders,"  He  does  not 
see  how  favouritism  can  Ije  prevented,  for  competitive  examina- 
tions have  seemed  pedantic.  Usage  has  sanctioned  a  certain 
amount  of  jobbery,  so  you  must  not  be  too  hard  on  a  man  who 
does  no  more  than  others  have  done  before  him. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  of  the  people  is  bo 
much  better  than  the  practice  of  politicians  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  latter  are  judged  so  leniently.  No  ordi- 
nary citizen,  much  less  a  man  of  social  standing  and  high  educa- 
tion, would  do  in  his  private  dealings  what  many  politicians  do 
with  little  fear  of  disgrace.  The  career  of  the  latter  is  not 
destroyed,  while  the  former  would  lose  the  respeci  of  his  neigh- 
bouTB,  and  probably  his  chances  in  the  world,  Europe  presents 
no  similar  contrast  between  the  tone  of  public  and  that  of  pri- 
vate life. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  a  comparison  of  the 
political  morality  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England 
does  injustice  to  the  former. 

The  English  have  two  moralities  for  public  life,  the  one  con- 
Tentional  or  ideal,  the  other  actual.     The  conventional  finds 
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expression  not  merely  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  in  the  speeches 
of  public  men,  in  the  articles  of  journalists.  Assuming  the 
normal  British  statesman  to  be  patriotic,  disinterested,  truth- 
ful, and  magnanimous,  it  treats  every  fault  as  a  dereliction 
from  a  well-settled  standard  of  duty,  a  quite  exceptional  dere- 
liction which  disentitles  the  culprit  to  the  confidence  even  of 
his  own  party,  but  does  not  affect  the  generally  high  tone  of 
British  political  life.  The  actual  morality,  as  one  gathers  it 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  legislative  chambers,  or  the  smoking-rooms 
of  political  clubs,  or  committee-rooms  at  contested  elections,  is 
a  different  affair.  It  regards  (or  lately  regarded)  the  bribery 
of  voters  as  an  offence  only  when  detection  followed ;  it  assumes 
that  a  minister  will  use  his  patronage  to  strengthen  his  party 
or  himself ;  it  smiles  at  election  pledges  as  the  gods  smiled  at 
lovers'  vows ;  it  defends  the  abuse  of  parliamentary  rules ;  it 
tolerates  equivocations  and  misleading  statements  proceeding 
from  an  official  even  when  they  have  not  the  excuse  of  State 
necessity.  It  is  by  this  actual  standard  that  Englishmen  do 
in  fact  judge  one  another;  and  he  who  does  not  sink  below  it 
need  not  fear  the  conventional  ideality  of  press  and  pulpit. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  all  pro- 
fessions to  develop  a  special  code  of  rules  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  community  at  large.  As  a  profession  holds  some 
things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary  to  its  etiquette,  which 
are  in  themselves  harmless,  so  it  justifies  other  things  in 
themselves  blamable.  In  the  mercantile  world,  agents  play 
sad  tricks  on  their  principals  in  the  matter  of  commissions, 
and  their  fellow-merchants  are  astonished  when  the  courts  of 
law  compel  the  ill-gotten  gains  to  be  disgorged.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  everybody  who  took  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
was,  until  1871,  required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Hundreds  of  men  signed  who  did 
not  believe,  and  admitted  that  they  did  not  believe,  the  dogmas 
of  this  formulary ;  but  nobody  thought  the  worse  of  them  for 
a  solemn  falsehood.  We  know  what  latitude,  as  regards  truth, 
a  "  scientific  witness,"  honourable  enough  in  his  private  life, 
permits  himself  in  the  witness  box.  Each  profession  indulges 
in  deviations  from  the  established  rule  of  morals,  but  takes 
pains  to  conceal  these  deviations  from  the  general  public,  and 
continues  to  talk  about  itself  and  its  traditions  with  an  air  of 
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unsullied  virtue.  Wliat  each  profession  does  for  itself  most 
individual  men  do  for  themselves.  They  judge  themselreB  by 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  surroundings  and  their 
own  past  acts,  and  thus  erect  in  the  inner  forum  of  conscience 
B  more  lenient  code  for  their  own  transgressions  than  that 
which  they  apply  to  otliers.  A  fault  which  a  man  has  often 
committed  seenis  to  him  slighter  than  one  he  has  refrained 
from  and  sees  others  committing.  Often  he  gets  others  to  take 
the  same  view.  "  It  is  only  his  way,"  they  say ;  "  it  is  just  like 
Roger."  The  same  thing  happens  with  iiatious.  The  particular 
forms  in  which  faults  like  corruiitiou,  or  fiilsehood,  or  unscrupu- 
lous partisanship  have  ajipeared  in  the  recent  political  history 
of  a  nation  shock  its  moral  sense  less  than  similar  offences 
which  have  taken  a  different  form  in  some  other  country. 

Now  England,  while  accustomed  to  judge  her  own  statesmen, 
aa  well  as  her  national  behaviour  genenilly,  by  the  actual 
standard,  and  therefore  to  overlook  many  deflections  from  the 
ideal,  always  applies  the  conventional  or  absolute  standard  to 
other  countries,  and  particularly  to  America,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  that  censorious  scrutiny  which  the  children  of 
an  emigrant  brother  receive  on  their  return  from  aunts  and 
uncles. 

How  then  does  America  deal  with  herself  ? 

She  is  so  far  lenient  to  her  own  defects  as  to  judge  them  by 
her  past  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  less  shocked  by  certain 
political  vices,  because  these  vices  are  familiar,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  generally  high  tone  of  her  people. 
But  so  far  from  covering  things  up  as  the  English  do,  pro- 
fessing a  high  standard,  and  applying  it  rigorously  to  other 
countries,  but  leniently  to  her  own  offspring,  she  gives  an 
exceptionally  free  course  to  publicity  of  all  kinils,  and  allowH 
writers  and  speakers  to  paint  the  faults  of  her  politicians  in 
strong,  not  to  say  exaggerated,  colours.  Such  excessive  can- 
dour is  not  an  unmixed  gain.  It  removes  the  restraint  which 
the  maintenance  of  a  conventional  standard  imposes.  There 
is  almost  too  little  of  make-believe  about  Americans  in  {lublic 
writing,  as  well  as  in  private  talk,  and  their  dislike  to  liunibug, 
hypocrisy,  and  what  they  call  English  pharisaisni,  not  "iilv 
tends  to  laxity,  but  has  made  them  wrong  in  tlK*  I'v'"^  "i  tl"' 
Old  World  their  real  moral  sensitiveness.     Accustomed  to  an- 
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constant  lip-service  rendered  to  a  virtue  not  intended  to  be 
practised,  Europeans  naturally  assume  that  things  are  in  the 
United  States  several  shades  darker  than  they  are  painted, 
and  interpret  frankness  as  cynicism.  Were  American  politics 
judged  by  the  actual  and  not  the  conventional  standard  of 
England,  the  contrast  between  the  demerits  of  the  politicians 
and  the  merits  of  the  people  would  be  less  striking.   . 


PART    IV 

PUBLIC    OPINION 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 

THE  NATURE   OF    PUBLIC   OPIHTOH 

In  no  coontry  is  public  opinion  so  powerful  as  in  the  TTnited 
States :  in  no  country  can  it  be  so  well  studied.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  how  it  works  upon  the  government  of  the 
nation  and  the  States,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  how 
it  is  formed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  it 
everywhere  exercises  upon  government. 

What  do  we  mean  by  public  opinion  ?  The  difficulties 
which  occur  in  discussing  its  action  mostly  arise  from  con- 
founding opinion  itself  with  the  organs  whence  people  try  to 
gather  it,  and  from  using  the  term  to  denote,  sometimes  every- 
body's views, — that  is,  the  aggregate  of  all  that  is  thought 
and  said  on  a  subject,  —  sometimes  merely  the  views  of  the 
majority,  the  particular  type  of  thought  and  speech  which 
prevails  over  other  types. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  public  opinion  presents  itself  is 
when  a  sentiment  spontaneously  rises  in  the  mind  and  flows 
from  the  lips  of  the  average  man  upon  his  seeing  or  hearing 
something  done  or  said.  Homer  presents  this  with  his  usual 
vivid  directness  in  the  line  which  frequently  recurs  in  the  Iliad 
when  the  effect  produced  by  a  speech  or  event  is  to  be  con- 
veyed: "And  thus  any  one  was  saying  as  he  looked  at  his 
neighbour."  This  phrase  describes  what  may  be  called  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  opinion.  It  is  the  prevalent  impression 
of  the  moment.  It  is  what  any  man  (not  every  man)  says, 
ie.  it  is  the  natural  and  the  general  thought  or  wish  which  an 
occurrence  evokes.  But  before  opinion  begins  to  tell  upon 
government,  it  has  to  go  through  several  other  stages.  These 
stages  are  various  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Let  us  try 
to  note  what  they  are  in  England  or  America  at  the  present 
time,  and  how  each  stage  grows  out  of  the  other. 
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A  business  man  reads  in  his  newspaper  at  breakfast  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day.  He  reads  that  Prince  Bismarck 
has  announced  a  policy  of  protection  for  German  industry,  or 
that  Mr.  Henry  Greorge  has  been  nominated  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York.  These  statements  arouse  in  his  mind  sentiments 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  which  may  be  strong  or  weak 
according  to  his  previous  predilection  for  or  against  protec- 
tion or  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  of  course  according  to  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  They  rouse  also  an  expectation 
of  certain  consequences  likely  to  follow.  Neither  the  senti- 
ment nor  the  expectation  is  based  on  processes  of  conscious 
reasoning  —  our  business  man  has  not  time  to  reason  at  break- 
fast— they  are  merely  impressions  formed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  He  turns  to  the  leading  article  in  the  newspaper, 
and  his  sentiments  and  expectations  are  confirmed  or  weak- 
ened according  as  he  finds  that  they  are  or  are  not  shared  by 
the  newspaper  writer.  He  goes  down  to  his  office  in  the  train, 
talks  there  to  two  or  three  acquaintances,  and  perceives  that 
they  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  his  own  still  faint  impressions. 
In  his  counting-house  he  finds  his  partner  and  a  bundle  of 
other  newspapers  which  he  glances  at;  their  words  further 
affect  him,  and  thus  by  the  afternoon  his  mind  is  beginning  to 
settle  down  into  a  definite  view,  which  approves  or  condemns 
Prince  Bismarck's  declaration  or  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George. 
Meanwhile  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  journalists,  whose  business 
it  is  to  discover  what  people  are  thinking.  The  evening  paper 
has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  morning  papers,  and  is  rather 
more  positive  in  its  forecast  of  results.  Next  day  the  leading 
journals  have  articles  still  more  definite  and  jwsitive  in  ap- 
proval or  condemnation  and  in  prediction  of  consequences  to 
follow ;  and  the  opinion  of  ordinary  minds,  hitherto  fluid  and 
undetermined,  has  begun  to  crystallize  into  a  solid  mass. 
This  is  the  second  stage.  Then  debate  and  controversy  begin. 
The  men  and  the  newspapers  who  approve  Mr.  George's  nomi- 
nation argue  with  those  who  do  not ;  they  find  out  who  are 
friends  and  who  opponents.  The  effect  of  controversy  is  to 
drive  the  partisans  on  either  side  from  some  of  their  argu- 
ments, which  are  shown  to  be  weak ;  to  confirm  them  in 
others,  which  they  think  strong;  and  to  make  them  take  up  a 
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definite  position  on  one  side.  This  is  the  third  stage.  The 
fourth  ia  reached  when  action  becomes  necessary.  When  a 
citizen  has  to  give  a  vote,  he  votes  as  a  member  of  a  party ; 
his  party  prepossessions  and  party  allegiance  lay  hold  on  him, 
Mid  generally  stifle  any  doubts  or  repulsions  he  may  feel. 
Bringing  men  up  to  the  polls  is  like  passing  a  steam  roller 
orer  stones  newly  laid  on  a  road :  the  angularities  are  pressed 
down,  uid  an  appearance  of  smooth  and  even  uniformity  is 
given  which  did  not  exist  before.  When  a  man  has  voted,  he 
is  oommitted:  he  has  thereafter  an  interest  in  backing  the 
view  which  he  has  sought  to  make  prevail.  Moreover,  opin- 
ion, which  may  have  been  manifold  till  the  polling,  ia  there- 
after generally  twofold  only.  There  is  a  view  which  has 
triumphed  and  a  view  which  has  been  vanquished. 

In  examining  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  formed,  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  how  small  a  part  of  the  view  which  the 
average  man  entertains  when  he  goes  to  vote  is  really  of  his 
own  making.  His  original  impression  was  faint  and  perhaps 
diapeless :  its  present  definiteness  and  strength  are  mainly  due 
to  what  he  has  heard  and  read.  He  has  been  told  what  to 
think,  and  why  to  think  it.  Arguments  have  been  supplied  to 
him  from  without,  and  controversy  has  imbedded  them  in  his 
mind.  Although  he  supposes  his  view  to  be  his  own,  he  holds 
it  rather  because  his  acquaintances,  his  newspapers,  his  party 
leaders  all  hold  it.  His  acquaintances  do  the  like.  Each  man 
believes  and  repeats  certain  phrases,  because  he  thinks  that 
everybody  else  on  his  own  side  believes  them,  and  of  what  each 
believes  only  a  small  part  is  his  own  original  impression,  the 
far  larger  part  being  the  result  of  the  commingling  and  mutual 
action  and  reaction  of  the  impressions  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals, in  which  the  element  of  pure  personal  conviction,  based 
on  individual  thinking,  is  but  small. 

Every  one  is  of  course  predisposed  to  see  things  in  some  one 
portiovdar  light  by  his  previous  education,  habits  of  mind, 
accepted  dogmas,  religious  or  social  alBnities,  nations  of  his 
own  personal  interest.  Ko  event,  no  speech  or  article,  ever 
fiUls  upon  a  perfectly  virgin  soil :  the  readier  or  listener  is 
always  more  or  less  biassed  already.  When  some  important 
event  happens,  which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  view,  these 
pre-existing  habits,  dogmas,  afiLuities,  help  to  determine  the 
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which  is  represented  by  a  university  degree,  does  not  fit  a  man 
to  handle  these  questions,  and  it  sometimes  fills  him  with  a 
vain  conceit  of  his  own  competence  which  closes  his  mind  to 
argument  and  to  the  accumulating  evidence  of  facts.  Educa- 
tion ought,  no  doubt,  to  enlighten  a  man ;  but  the  educated 
classes,  speaking  generally,  are  the  property-holding  classes, 
and  the  possession  of  property  does  more  to  make  a  man  timid 
than  education  does  to  make  him  hopeful.  He  is  apt  to  under- 
rate the  power  as  well  as  the  worth  of  sentiment;  he  over- 
values the  restraints  which  existing  institutions  impose,  he  has 
a  faint  appreciation  of  the  curative  power  of  freedom,  and  of 
the  tendency  which  brings  things  right  when  men  have  been 
left  to  their  own  devices,  and  have  learnt  from  failure  how  to 
attain  success.  In  the  less-educated  man  a  certain  simplicity 
and  openness  of  mind  go  some  way  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  knowledge.  He  is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  author- 
ity of  leaders ;  but  as,  at  least  in  England  and  America,  he  is 
generally  shrewd  enough  to  discern  between  a  great  man  and 
a  demagogue,  this  is  more  a  gain  than  a  loss. 

While  suggesting  these  as  explanations  of  the  paradox,  I 
admit  that  it  remains  a  paradox.  But  the  paradox  is  not  in 
the  statement,  but  in  the  facts.  Nearly  all  great  political  and 
social  causes  have  made  their  way  first  among  the  middle  or 
humbler  classes.  The  original  impulse  which  has  set  the  cause 
in  motion,  the  inspiring  ideas  that  have  drawn  men  to  it,  have 
come  from  lofty  and  piercing  minds,  and  minds  generally 
belonging  to  the  cultivated  class.  But  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts these  minds  have  delivered  have  waxed  strong  because 
the  common  people  received  them  gladly,  while  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes  have  frowned  on  or  persecuted  them. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
history  of  Christianity. 

The  analysis,  however,  which  I  have  sought  to  give  of  opin- 
ion applies  only  to  the  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty,  and  not  to 
the  twentieth.  It  applies  to  what  may  be  called  passive  opinion 
—  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  no  special  interest  in  politics, 
or  concern  with  them  beyond  that  of  voting,  of  those  who 
receive  or  propagate,  but  do  not  originate,  views  on  public  mat- 
ters. Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  we  have 
been  considering  how  public  opinion  grows  and  spreads,  as  it 
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we£6y  spontaneously  and  naturally.  But  opinion  does  not 
merely  grow ;  it  is  also  made.  There  is  not  merely  the  passive 
dasB  of  persons;  there  is  the  active  class^  who  occupy  them- 
selves primarily  with  public  affairs,  who  aspire  to  create  and 
lead  opinion.  The  processes  which  these  guides  follow  are 
too  wedl  known  to  need  description.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  points  which  must  be  noted,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
reflex  action  of  the  passive  upon  the  active  class. 

The  man  who  tries  to  lead  public  opinion,  be  he  statesman, 
journalist,  or  lecturer,  finds  in  himself,  when  he  has  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  any  current  event,  a  larger  measure  of  individual 
prepossession,  and  of  what  may  be  called  political  theory  and 
doctrine,  than  belongs  to  the  average  citizen.  His  view  is  there- 
fore likely  to  have  more  individuality,  as  well  as  more  intel- 
lectual value.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  a  stronger  motive 
than  the  average  citizen  for  keeping  in  agreement  with  his 
friends  and  his  party,  because  if  he  stands  aloof  and  advocates 
a  view  of  his  own,  he  may  lose  his  influence  and  his  position. 
He  has  a  past,  and  is  prevented,  by  the  fear  of  seeming  incon- 
sistent, from  departing  from  what  he  has  previously  said.  He 
has  a  future,  and  dreads  to  injure  it  by  severing  himself  ever 
so  little  from  his  party.  He  is  accordingly  driven  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  compromise  between  his  individual  tendencies  and 
the  general  tendency  which  the  average  citizen  makes.  But  he 
makes  it  more  consciously,  realizing  far  more  distinctly  the 
difference  between  what  he  would  think,  say,  and  do,  if  left  to 
himself,  and  what  he  says  and  does  as  a  politician,  who  can  be 
useful  and  prosperous  only  as  a  member  of  a  body  of  persons 
acting  together  and  professing  to  think  alike. 

Accordingly,  though  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  forming 
opinion  is  done  by  these  men,  —  whom  I  do  not  call  professional 
politicians,  because  in  Europe  many  of  them  are  not  solely  occu- 
pied with  politics,  while  in  America  the  name  of  professionals 
must  be  reserved  for  another  class,  —  we  must  not  forget  the 
reaction  constantly  exercised  upon  them  by  the  passive  majority. 
Sometimes  a  leading  statesman  or  journalist  takes  a  line  to 
which  he  finds  that  the  mass  of  those  who  usually  agree  with 
him  are  not  responsive.  He  perceives  that  they  will  not  follow 
him,  and  that  he  must  choose  between  isolation  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  own  views.     A  statesman  may  sometimes  venture 
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on  the  former  course,  and  in  very  rare  cases  succeed  in  impos- 
ing his  own  will  and  judgment  on  his  party.  A  journalist, 
however,  is  obliged  to  hark  back  if  he  has  inadvertently  taken 
up  a  position  disagreeable  to  his  clientHe,  because  the  proprietors 
of  the  paper  have  their  circulation  to  consider.  To  avoid  so 
disagreeable  a  choice  a  statesman  or  a  journalist  is  usually  on 
the  alert  to  sound  the  general  opinion  before  he  commits  himself 
on  a  new  issue.  He  tries  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mass  of  aver- 
age citizens ;  and  as  the  mass,  on  the  other  hand,  look  to  him 
for  initiative,  this  is  a  delicate  process.  In  European  countries 
it  is  generally  the  view  of  the  leaders  which  prevails,  but  it 
is  modified  by  the  reception  which  the  mass  give  it ;  it  becomes 
accentuated  in  the  points  which  they  appreciate ;  while  those 
parts  of  it,  or  those  ways  of  stating  it,  which  have  failed  to  find 
popular  favour,  fall  back  into  the  shade. 

This  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  makers  or  leaders  of 
opinion  upon  the  mass,  and  of  the  mass  upon  them,  is  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  whole  process  by  which  opinion  is  produced. 
It  is  also  that  part  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
between  one  free  country  and  another.  In  some  countries,  the 
leaders  count  for,  say,  three-fourths  of  the  product,  and  the 
mass  for  one-fourth  only.  In  others  these  proportions  are 
reversed.  In  some  countries  the  mass  of  the  voters  are  not 
only  markedly  inferior  in  education  to  the  few  who  lead,  but 
also  diffident,  more  disposed  to  look  up  to  their  betters.  In 
others  the  difference  of  intellectual  level  between  those  who 
busy  themselves  with  politics  and  the  average  voter  is  far 
smaller.  Perhaps  the  leader  is  not  so  well  instructed  a  man  as 
in  the  countries  first  referred  to ;  perhaps  the  average  voter  is 
better  instructed  and  more  self-confident.  Where  both  of  these 
phenomena  coincide,  so  that  the  difference  of  level  is  inconsid- 
erable, public  opinion  will  evidently  be  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  in  countries  where,  though  the  Constitution  has 
become  democratic,  the  habits  of  the  nation  are  still  aristo- 
cratic. This  is  the  difference  between  America  and  the  coim- 
tries  of  Western  Europe.  • 


CHAPTER  LXXVn 

OOYEBNMENT   BY   PUBLIC   OPINION 

Wb  talk  of  public  opinion  as  a  new  force  in  the  world,  con« 
spicuous  only  since  governments  began  to  be  popular.  States- 
men, even  in  the  last  generation,  looked  on  it  with  some  distrust 
or  dislike.  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1820,  speaks  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  of  **  that  great  com- 
pound of  folly,  weakness,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  right  feeling, 
obstinacy,  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  is  called  public 
opinion." 

Yet  opinion  has  really  been  the  chief  and  ultimate  power  in 
nearly  all  nations  at  nearly  all  times.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
opinion  of  the  class  to  which  the  rulers  belong.  Obviously  the 
small  oligarchy  of  Venice  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  as  the  absolute  Czar  is  influenced  now  by 
the  opinion  of  his  court  and  his  army.  I  mean  the  opinion, 
unspoken,  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real  and  potent,  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Grovemments  have  always  rested  and, 
special  cases  apart,  must  rest,  if  not  on  the  affection,  then  on 
the  reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval,  then  on  the 
silent  acquiescence,  of  the  numerical  majority.  It  is  only  by 
rare  exception  that  a  monarch  or  an  oligarchy  has  maintained 
authority  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  despotisms  of  the 
East,  although  they  usually  began  in  conquest,  did  not  stand  by 
military  force  but  by  popular  assent.  So  did  the  feudal  king- 
doms of  mediaeval  Europe.  So  do  the  despotisms  of  the  Sultan 
(so far,  at  least,  as  regards  his  Mussulman  subjects),  of  the  Shah, 
and  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  at  this  moment.  The  cases  to  the 
contrary  are  chiefly  those  of  military  tyrannies,  such  as  existed 
in  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  of  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Kenaissance,  and  such  as  exist  now  in  the 
^o-called  republics  of  Central  and  South  America.     That  even 
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the  Roman  Empire,  that  eldest  child  of  war  and  conquest,  did 
not  rest  on  force  but  on  the  consent  and  good- will  of  its  subjects 
is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  its  standing  armies,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  were  employed  against  frontier  enemies,  because 
there  was  rarely  any  internal  revolt  or  disturbance  to  be  feared. 
Belief  in  authority,  and  the  love  of  established  order,  are  among 
the  strongest  forces  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  politics. 
The  first  supports  governments  dejure,  the  latter  governments 
de  facto.  They  combine  to  support  a  government  which  is  de 
jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  Where  the  subjects  are  displeased,  their 
discontent  may  appear  perhaps  in  the  epigrams  which  tempered 
the  despotism  of  Louis  XV.  in  France,  perhaps  in  the  sympathy 
given  to  bandits  like  Bobin  Hood,  perhaps  in  occasional  insur- 
rections like  those  of  Constantinople  under  the  Eastern  Emperors. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  habit  of  combination  to  resist,  dis- 
content may  remain  for  some  time  without  this  third  means  of 
expressing  itself.  But,  even  when  the  occupant  of  the  throne  is 
unpopular,  the  throne  as  an  institution  is  in  no  danger  so  long 
as  it  can  command  the  respect  of  the  multitude  and  show  itself 
equal  to  its  duties. 

In  the  earlier  or  simpler  forms  of  political  society  publio 
opinion  is  passive.  It  acquiesces  in,  rather  than  supports,  the 
authority  which  exists,  whatever  its  faults,  because  it  knows  of 
nothing  better,  because  it  sees  no  way  to  improvement,  probably 
also  because  it  is  overawed  by  some  kind  of  religious  sanction. 
Human  nature  must  have  something  to  reverence,  and  the 
sovereign,  because  remote  and  potent  and  surrounded  by  pomp 
and  splendour,  seems  to  it  mysterious  and  half  divine.  Worse 
administrations  than  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia  at  this 
moment  can  hardly  be  imagined,  yet  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion show  no  signs  of  disaffection.  The  subjects  of  Darius  and 
the  subjects  of  Theebaw  obeyed  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  did 
not  ask  why  they  obeyed,  for  the  habit  of  obedience  w«t8  suffi- 
cient. They  could,  however,  if  disaffected,  have  at  any  moment 
overturned  the  throne,  which  had  only,  in  both  cases,  an  insignifi- 
cant force  of  guards  to  protect  it  During  long  ages  the  human 
mind  did  not  ask  itself — in  many  parts  of  the  world  does  not 
even  now  ask  itself — questions  which  seem  to  us  the  most  ob- 
vious. Custom,  as  Pindar  said,  is  king  over  all  mortals  and 
immortals,  and  custom  prescribed  obedience.   When  in  any  so 
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aety  opiaion  becomes  self-conscious,  when  it  begins  to  realize 
its  force  and  question  tbe  rights  of  its  rulers,  that  society  is 
tlready  progressing,  and  soon  finds  means  of  organizing  resist- 
inc«  and  compelling  reform. 

The  diSerence,  therefore,  between  despotically  governed  and 
fiee  countries  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
ruled  by  opinion  and  the  former  by  force,  for  both  are  generally 
ruled  by  opinion.  It  consists  rather  in  this,  that  in  the  former 
the  people  instinctively  obey  a  power  which  they  do  not  know 
to  be  really  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  stand  by  their  own 
permission;  whereas  in  the  latter  tbe  people  feel  their  su- 
prenuicy,  and  consciously  treat  their  rulers  as  their  a^nts, 
while  the  rulers  obey  a  power  which  they  admit  to  tiave  made 
and  to  be  able  to  unmake  them,  —  the  popular  will.  In  both 
cases  force  is  seldom  necessary,  or  ia  needed  only  against  small 
groups,  because  the  habit  of  obedience  replaces  it.  Conflicts 
and  revolutions  belong  to  the  intermediate  stage,  when  the 
people  are  awakening  to  the  sense  that  they  are  truly  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State,  but  when  the  rulers  have  not  yet 
become  aware  that  their  authority  is  merely  delegated.  Wlien 
superstition  and  the  habit  of  submission  have  vanished  from 
the  whilom  subjects,  when  the  rnlers,  recognizing  that  they 
are  no  more  than  agents  for  the  citizens,  have  in  turn  formed 
the  habit  of  obedience,  public  opinion  has  become  the  active 
and  controlling  director  of  a  business  in  which  it  was  before 
the  sleeping  and  generally  forgotten  partner.  But  even  when 
thia  stage  has  been  reached,  as  has  now  happened  in  most 
civilized  States,  there  are  differences  in  the  degree  and  mode 
in  and  by  which  public  opinion  asserts  itself,  In  some  coun- 
tries the  habit  of  obeying  rulers  and  ofBcials  is  so  strong  that 
the  people,  once  they  have  chosen  the  legislature  or  executive 
head  by  whom  the  officials  are  appointed,  allow  these  officials 
almost  as  wide  a  range  of  authority  as  in  the  old  days  of 
despotism.  Such  people  have  a  profound  respect  for  govern- 
ment as  government,  and  a  reluctance,  due  either  to  theory  or 
to  mere  laziness,  perhaps  to  both,  to  interfere  with  its  action. 
They  say,  "That  is  a  matter  for  the  Administration;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it";  and  stand  as  much  aside  or  submit 
as  hnmbly  as  if  the  government  did  not  spring  from  their 
own  wilL     Perhaps  they  practically  leave  themselves,  like  the 
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Germans,  in  the  hands  of  a  venerated  monarch  or  a  forceful 
minister,  giving  these  rulers  a  free  hand  so  long  as  their  policy 
moves  in  accord  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and 
maintains  its  glory.  Perhaps  while  frequently  changing  their 
ministries,  they  nevertheless  yield  to  each  ministry,  and  to  its 
executive  subordinates  all  over  the  country,  an  authority  great 
while  it  lasts,  and  largely  controlling  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  This  seems  to  be  still  true  of  France.  There 
are  other  countries  in  which,  though  the  sphere  of  government 
is  strictly  limited  by  law,  and  the  private  citizen  is  little 
inclined  to  bow  before  an  official,  the  habit  has  been  to  check 
the  ministry  chiefly  through  the  legislature,  and  to  review  the 
conduct  of  both  ministry  and  legislature  only  at  long  intervals, 
when  an  election  of  the  legislature  takes  place.  This  has 
been,  and  to  some  extent  is  still,  the  case  in  Britain.  Although 
the  people  rule,  they  rule  not  directly,  but  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  they  choose  only  once  in  four,  five,  or  six 
years,  and  which  may,  at  any  given  moment,  represent  rather 
the  past  than  the  present  will  of  the  nation. 

I  make  these  observations  for  the  sake  of  indicating  another 
form  which  the  rule  of  the  people  may  assume.  We  have 
distinguished  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  opinion  from  its 
unconscious  and  passive  into  its  conscious  and  active  condi- 
tion. In  the  first  it  acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  ruler  whom 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  obey.  In  the  second  conflicts  arise 
between  the  ruling  person  or  class,  backed  by  those  who  are 
still  disposed  to  obedience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
independent  or  progressive  spirits  on  the  other;  and  these 
conflicts  are  decided  by  arms.  In  the  third  stage  the  whilom 
ruler  has  submitted,  and  disputes  are  referred  to  the  sovereign 
multitude,  whose  will  is  expressed  at  certain  intervals  upon 
slips  of  paper  deposited  in  boxes,  and  is  carried  out  by  the  min- 
ister or  legislature  to  whom  the  popular  mandate  is  entrusted. 
A  fourth  stage  would  be  reached  if  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  were  to  become  ascertainable  at  all  times,  and 
without  the  need  of  its  passing  through  a  body  of  representa- 
tives, possibly  even  without  the  need  of  voting  machinery  at 
alL  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  sway  of  public  opinion 
would  have  become  more  complete,  because  more  continuous, 
than  it  is  in  those  European  countries  which,  like  France, 
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Italy,  and  Britain,  look  chiefly  to  parliiunents  as  exponents  of 
national  sentiment.  The  authority  would  seem  to  remain  all 
the  while  in  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Popular  government 
would  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  almost  to  dispense  with,  tjr 
at  any  rate  to  anticipate,  the  legal  modes  in  which  the  majority 
■peaks  its  will  at  the  polling  booths  j  and  this  informal  but 
^rect  control  of  the  multitude  would  dwarf,  if  it  did  not  super- 
sede, the  importance  of  those  formal  but  occasional  deliver- 
KDces  made  at  the  elections  of  representatives.  To  such  a 
comlition  of  things  the  phrase,  "  Rule  of  public  opinion,"  might 
be  most  properly  applied,  for  public  opinion  would  not  only 
teigu  but  govern. 

The  mechanical  difficulties,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  working 
anch  a  method  of  government  are  obvious.  How  is  the  will  of 
the  majority  to  be  ascertained  except  by  counting  votes  t  how, 
without  the  greatest  inconvenience,  can  votes  be  frequently 
taken  on  all  the  chief  questions  that  arise  ?  No  country  has 
yet  surmounted  these  inconveniences,  though  little  Switzerland 
with  her  ife/erendum  has  faced  and  partially  dealt  with  some 
of  them.  But  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  even  where 
the  machinery  for  weighing  or  measuring  the  popular  will  from 
week  to  week  or  month  to  month  has  not  been,  ajid  is  not  likely 
to  b^  invented,  there  may  nevertheless  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers,  whether  ministers  or  legislators,  to  act  as  if 
it  existed ;  that  is  to  say,  to  look  incessantly  for  manifestations 
of  current  popular  opinion,  and  to  shape  their  course  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reading  of  those  manifestations.  Such  a  dispo- 
sition will  be  accompanied  by  a  constant  oversight  of  public 
affairs  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  by  a  sense  on  their  part 
that  they  are  the  true  governors,  and  that  their  agents,  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  are  rather  servants  than  agents.  Where 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  on  tlie  one  hand  and  of  the 
persons  who  do  the  actual  work  of  governing  ou  the  other,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  government  mate- 
rially, if  not  formally,  different  from  the  representative  system 
IS  it  presented  itself  to  European  thiukets  and  statesmen  of  the 
last  generation.  And  it  is  to  this  kind  of  government  that 
democratic  nations  seem  to  be  tending. 

The  state  of  things  here  noted  will  find  illustration  in  what 
I  have  to  say  in  the  following  chapters  regarding  opinion  in  the 
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United  States.     Meanwhile  a  few  remarks  may  be  hazarded  on 
the  rule  of  public  opinion  in  general. 

The  excellence  of  popular  government  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
wisdom  —  for  it  is  as  apt  to  err  as  other  kinds  of  government 
—  as  in  its  strength.  It  has  been  compared,  ever  since  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  to  a  pyramid,  the  firmest  based  of  all  buildings. 
Nobody  can  be  blamed  for  obeying  it.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
its  decisions.  Once  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
honestly  ascertained  must  prevail,  has  soaked  into  the  mind 
and  formed  the  habits  of  a  nation,  that  nation  acquires  not  only 
stability,  but  immense  effective  force.  It  has  no  need  to  fear 
discussion  and  agitation.  It  can  bend  all  its  resources  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  collective  ends.  The  friction  that  exists 
in  countries  where  the  laws  or  institutions  handed  down  from 
former  generations  are  incompatible  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  people  has  disappeared.  A  key  has  been  found 
that  will  unlock  every  door. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  government  is  exposed  to  two 
dangers.  One,  the  smaller  one,  yet  sometimes  troublesome,  is 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  do  not 
mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  citizens  to  vote,  because  it 
must  be  taken  that  those  who  do  not  vote  leave  their  will  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  do,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  by 
any  machinery  yet  devised  a  quite  honest  record  of  the  resulte 
of  voting.  Where  the  issues  are  weighty,  involving  immense 
interests  of  individual  men  or  groups  of  men,  the  danger  of 
bribery,  of  force,  and  still  more  of  fraud  in  taking  and  counting 
votes,  is  a  serious  one.  When  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
ballots  have  been  tampered  with,  the  value  of  the  system  is 
gone;  and  men  are  remitted  to  the  old  methods  of  settling 
their  differences. 

The  other  danger  is  that  minorities  may  not  sufficiently  assert 
themselves.  Where  a  majority  has  erred,  the  only  remedy 
against  the  prolongation  or  repetition  of  its  error  is  in  the  con- 
tinued protests  and  agitation  of  the  minority,  an  agitation  which 
ought  to  be  conducted  peaceably,  by  voice  and  pen,  but  which 
must  be  vehement  enough  to  rouse  the  people  and  deliver  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  blunders.  But  the  more  com- 
plete the  sway  of  majorities  is,  so  much  the  less  disposed  is  a 
minority  to  maintain  the  contest.     It  loses  faith  in  its  cause 
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■nd  in  itself,  tmil  allows  ita  voice  to  be  eilenced  by  the  triuni' 
phant  oriea  of  its  opponents.  How  ore  men  to  acquiesce 
promptly  and  loyally  in  the  decision  of  a  majority,  and  yet  to 
go  on  arguing  agaiuat  it  ?  how  can  they  be  at  once  BubmissiTe 
and  i^^greasire  ?  That  conceit  of  his  own  goodness  and  great- 
neu  which  intoxicates  an  absolute  monarch  besets  a  sovereign 
people  also,  and  the  slavishness  with  which  his  ministers  ap- 
proach an  Oriental  despot  may  reappear  in  the  politicians  of  a 
Western  democracy.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  a  patriotic  states- 
man in  a  country  where  public  opinion  rules,  would  seem  to  be 
rather  to  resist  and  correct  thau  to  encourage  the  dominant 
wntiment.  He  will  not  be  content  with  trying  to  form  and 
mould  and  lead  it,  but  he  will  confront  it,  lecture  it,  remind  it 
that  it  is  fallible,  rouse  it  out  of  its  self-ramp  lace  ncy.  Unfor- 
tunately, courage  and  independence  are  plants  which  a  soil 
impregnated  with  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  numbers  does 
not  tend  to  produce :  nor  is  there  any  art  known  to  statesmen 
whereby  their  growth  can  be  fostered. 

Experience  has,  however,  suggested  plans  for  lessening  the 
risks  incident  to  the  dominance  of  one  particular  set  of  opin- 
ions. One  plan  is  for  the  people  themselves  to  limit  their 
powers,  I'.e.  to  surround  their  own  action  and  the  action  of 
their  agents  with  restrictions  of  time  and  method  which  com- 
pel delay.  Another  is  for  them  so  to  parcel  out  functions  among 
many  agents  that  no  single  one  chosen  indiscreetly,  or  obeying 
his  mandate  overzealously,  can  do  much  mischief,  and  that  out 
of  the  multiplicity  of  agents  differences  of  view  may  spring 
which  will  catch  the  attention  of  the  citizens. 

The  temper  and  character  of  a  people  may  supply  more 
valuable  safeguards.  The  country  which  hii5  worked  out  for 
itself  a  truly  free  government  must  have  done  so  in  virtue  of 
die  vigorous  individuality  of  its  children.  Such  an  intiividu- 
ality  does  not  soon  yield  even  to  the  pressure  of  dfnicicr;itic 
conditions.  In  a  nation  with  a  keen  moral  sense  and  a  capac- 
ity for  strong  emotions,  opinion  based  on  a  love  of  what  is 
deemed  just  or  good  will  resist  tlie  multitude  when  bent  on 
evil :  and  if  there  l>e  a  great  variety  of  social  conditions,  of 
modes  of  life,  of  religious  lieliefs,  these  will  prove  ci-ntrcs  of 
resistance  to  a  dominant  tendency,  like  roi:ks  standing  up  in  a 
river,  at  which  he  whom  the  current  sweeps  downwards  may 
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dutch.  Instances  might  be  cited  even  from  countries  where 
the  majority  has  had  every  source  of  strength  at  its  command 
—  physical  force,  tradition,  the  all  but  imiversal  persuasions 
and  prejudices  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  classes  —  in 
which  small  minorities  have  triumphed,  first  by  startling  and 
then  by  leavening  and  convincing  the  majority.  This  they 
have  done  in  virtue  of  that  intensity  of  belief  which  is  oftenest 
found  in  a  small  sect  or  group,  not  because  it  is  small,  but 
because  if  its  belief  were  not  intense  it  would  not  venture  to 
hold  out  at  all  against  the  adverse  mass.  The  energy  of  each 
individual  in  the  minority  makes  it  in  the  long  run  a  match 
for  a  majority  huger  but  less  instinct  with  vitality.  In  a  free 
country  more  especially,  ten  men  who  care  are  a  match  for  a 
hundred  who  do  not. 

Such  natural  compensations  as  this  occur  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  and  preserve  both. 
But  they  are  compensations  on  which  the  practical  statesman 
cannot  safely  rely,  for  they  are  partial,  they  are  uncertain,  and 
they  probably  tend  to  diminish  with  the  progress  of  democracy. 
The  longer  public  opinion  has  ruled,  the  more  absolute  is  the 
authority  of  the  majority  likely  to  become,  the  less  likely  are 
energetic  minorities  to  arise,  the  more  are  politicians  likely  to 
occupy  themselves,  not  in  forming  opinion,  but  in  discovering 
and  hastening  to  obey  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXVm 

BOW   PUBLIC   OPINION   RULES   IN  AHEBIOA 

It  was  observed  in  last  chapter  that  the  phrase  "  govem- 
ment  by  public  opinion  "  is  most  specifically  applicable  to  a. 
system  wherein  the  will  of  the  people  acts  directly  and  con- 
stantly upon  its  executive  and  legislative  agents.  A  govern- 
ment may  be  both  free  aud  good  without  being  subject  to  this 
continuous  and  immediate  control.  Still  this  ia  the  goal 
toward  which  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  more  rapid 
diffusion  of  news,  and  the  practice  of  self-government  itself, 
necessarily  lead  free  nations  j  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  one 
of  their  chief  problems  is  to  devise  means  whereby  the  national 
will  shall  be  most  fully  expressed,  most  quickly  known,  most 
unresistingly  and  cheerfully  obeyed.  Delays  and  jerks  are 
avoided,  friction  and  consequent  waste  of  force  are  prevented, 
when  the  nation  itself  watches  all  the  play  of  the  machinery 
and  guides  its  workman  by  a  glance.  Towards  this  goal  the 
Americans  have  marched  with  steady  steps,  unconsciously  as 
well  as  consciously.    No  other  people  now  stands  so  near  it. 

Of  all  the  experiments  which  America  has  made,  this  is  that 
which  best  deserves  study,  for  her  solution  of  the  problem 
differs  from  all  previous  solutions,  and  she  has  shown  more 
boldness  in  trusting  public  opinion,  in  recognizing  and  giving 
effect  to  it,  than  has  yet  been  shown  elsewhere.  Towering  over 
Presidents  and  State  governors,  over  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures, over  conventions  and  the  vast  machinery  of  party, 
public  opinion  stands  out,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great 
source  of  power,  the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it. 

For  the  sake  of  making  clear  what  follows,  I  will  venture  to 
recapitulate  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  to  the  three 
forms  which  government  has  taken  in  free  countries.  First 
came  primary  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  the  Greek  republics 
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of  antiquity,  or  those  of  the  early  Teutonic  tribes,  which  have 
survived  in  a  few  Swiss  cantons.  The  whole  people  met,  de- 
bated current  questions,  decided  them  by  its  votes,  chose  those 
who  were  to  carry  out  its  will.  Such  a  system  of  direct  popu- 
lar government  is  possible  only  in  small  communities,  and  in 
this  day  of  large  States  has  become  a  matter  rather  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity  than  of  practical  moment. 

In  the  second  form,  power  belongs  to  representative  bodies, 
Parliaments  and  Chambers.  The  people  in  their  various  local 
areas  elect  men,  supposed  to  be  their  wisest  or  most  influential, 
to  deliberate  for  them,  resolve  for  them,  choose  their  executive 
servants  for  them.  They  give  these  representatives  a  tolerably 
free  hand,  leaving  them  in  power  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  and  allowing  them  to  act  unchecked,  except  in  so  far  as 
custom,  or  possibly  some  fundamental  law,  limits  their  discre- 
tion. This  is  done  in  the  faith  that  the  Chamber  will  feel  its 
responsibility  and  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
carrying  out  what  it  believes  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
unless  it  should  be  convinced  that  in  some  particular  point  it 
knows  better  than  the  majority  what  the  interests  of  the 
country  require.  Such  a  system  has  long  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  model  has  been  widely  imitated  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  British  colonies. 

The  third  is  something  between  the  other  two.  It  may  be 
regarded  either  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  primary 
assemblies  to  large  countries,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  the  direction  of  direct  popular  sovereignty. 
There  is  still  a  legislature,  but  it  is  elected  for  so  short  a 
time  and  checked  in  so  many  ways  that  much  of  its  power  and 
dignity  has  departed.  Ultimate  authority  is  not  with  it,  but 
with  the  people,  who  have  fixed  limits  beyond  which  it  cannot 
go,  and  who  use  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  machinery  for  carrying 
out  their  wishes  and  settling  points  of  detail  for  them.  The 
supremacy  of  their  will  is  expressed  in  the  existence  of  a 
Constitution  placed  above  the  legislature,  although  capable  of 
alteration  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  The  position  of  the  repre- 
sentatives has  been  altered.  They  are  conceived  of,  not  as 
wise  and  strong  men  chosen  to  govern,  but  as  delegates  under 
specific  orders  to  be  renewed  at  short  intervals. 

This  is  the  form  established  in  the  United  S^tea.     Congress 
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■itB  for  two  years  only.  It  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Oonati- 
tntioQ,  and  by  the  coexistence  of  the  Btate  goTemments, 
which  the  Constitution  protects.  It  has  (except  by  way  of 
impeachment)  no  control  over  the  Federal  executive,  which  is 
directly  named  by  and  reapouBible  to  the  people.  So,  too, 
the  State  legislaturea  sit  for  short  periods,  do  not  appoint  the 
State  executives,  are  hedged  in  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  State 
oonstitutions.  The  people  frequently  legislate  directly  by 
enacting  or  altering  a  constitution.  The  principle  of  popular 
■OTCreignty  could  hardly  be  expressed  more  unmistakably. 
Allowing  for  the  differences  to  which  the  vast  size  of  the 
country  gives  rise,  the  moss  of  the  citizens  may  be  deemed  as 
directly  the  supreme  power  as  the  Assembly  was  at  Athens 
or  Syracuse.'  The  only  check  on  the  mass  is  that  which  they 
hare  themselTes  imposed,  and  which  the  ancient  democracies 
did  not  possess,  the  difficulty  of  chiinging  a  rigid  constitution. 
And  this  difficulty  ia  serious  only  as  regards  the  Federal  Con- 
Btitation. 

As  this  is  the  most  developed  form  of  popular  government, 
BO  is  it  also  the  form  which  most  naturally  produces  what  I 
have  called  government  by  public  opinion.  Popular  govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  exist  wherever  all  power  is  lodged  in  and 
issues  from  the  people.  Government  by  public  opinion  exists 
where  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  people  prevail,  even  before 
they  have  been  conveyed  through  the  regular  law-appointed 
organs,  and  without  the  need  of  their  being  so  conveyed.  As 
in  a  limited  monarchy  the  king,  however  powerful,  must  act 
through  certain  officers  and  in  a  defined  legal  way,  wherea'j  in 
a  despotism  he  may  act  just  as  he  pleases,  and  his  initial  written 
OD  a  scrap  of  paper  is  as  sure  of  obedience  as  his  full  name 
Bigned  to  a  parchment  authenticated  by  the  Great  Seal  or  the 
counter-signature  of  a  minister,  so  where  the  power  of  the  people 
is  absolute,  legislators  and  administrators  are  quick  to  catch  its 
wishes  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  indicated,  and  do  not  care 
to  wait  for  the  methods  which  the  law  prescribes.  This  happens 
in  America.  Opinion  rules  more  fully,  more  directly,  than  under 
the  second  of  the  systems  described  above. 
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A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  State  governments^  as 
of  the  National  government,  will  show  that  legal  theory  as  well 
as  popular  self-confidence  gives  birth  to  this  rule  of  opinion. 
Supreme  power  resides  in  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.  They 
have  prescribed,  in  the  strict  terms  of  a  legal  document,  the 
form  of  government.  They  alone  have  the  right  to  change  it, 
and  that  only  in  a  particular  way.  They  have  committed  only 
a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  their  executive  and  legislative 
agents,  reserving  the  rest  to  themselves.  Hence  their  will,  or, 
in  other  words,  public  opinion,  is  constantly  felt  by  these  agents 
to  be,  legally  as  well  as  practically,  the  controlling  authority. 
In  England,  Parliament  is  the  nation,  not  merely  by  a  legal 
fiction,  but  because  the  nation  looks  to  Parliament  only,  having 
neither  reserved  any  authority  to  itself  nor  bestowed  any  else- 
where. In  America,  Congress  is  not  the  nation,  and  does  not 
claim  to  be  so. 

The  ordinary  functions  and  business  of  government,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  imposing  of  taxes,  the  interpretation  of 
laws  and  their  execution,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  are  parcelled  out  among  a  number 
of  bodies  and  persons  whose  powers  are  so  carefully  balanced 
and  touch  at  so  many  points  that  there  is  a  constant  risk  oi: 
conflicts,  even  of  deadlocks.  Some  of  the  difficulties  thence 
arising  are  dealt  with  by  the  Courts,  as  questions  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  But  in  many  cases  the  interven- 
tion of  the  courts,  which  can  act  only  in  a  suit  between  parties, 
comes  too  late  to  deal  with  the  matter,  which  may  be  an  urgent 
one ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  nothing  for  the  courts  to  decide, 
because  each  of  the  conflicting  powers  is  within  its  legal  right 
The  Senate,  for  instance,  may  refuse  the  measures  which  the 
House  thinks  necessary.  The  President  may  veto  bills  passed 
by  both  Houses,  and  there  may  not  be  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
pass  them  over  his  veto.  Congress  may  urge  the  President  to 
take  a  certain  course,  and  the  President  may  refuse.  The 
President  may  propose  a  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
may  reject  it.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  stoppage  of  govern- 
mental action  which  may  involve  loss  to  the  country.  The 
master,  however,  is  at  hand  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  his  ser- 
vants. If  the  question  be  a  grave  one,  and  the  mind  of  the 
country  clear  upon  it,  public  opinion  throws  its  weight  into  one 
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or  other  scale,  and  its  weight  is  decisive.  Should  opinion  be 
nearly  balanced,  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  ascertain,  till  the  next 
dection  arrives,  which  of  many  discordant  cries  is  really  the 
prevailing  voice.  This  difficulty  must,  in  a  large  country, 
where  frequent  plebiscites  are  impossible,  be  endured ;  and  it 
may  be  well,  when  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  not  great, 
that  BeriouB  decisions  should  not  be  quickly  taken.  The  gen- 
eral truth  remains  that  a  system  of  government  by  checks  and 
balances  specially  needs  the  presence  of  an  arbiter  to  incline 
the  scale  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  balanced  authorities, 
and  that  public  opinion  must  therefore  be  more  frequently 
invoked  and  more  constantly  active  in  America  than  in  other 


Those  who  invented  this  machinery  of  checks  and  balances 
were  anxious  not  so  much  to  develop  public  opinion  as  to  resist 
and  build  up  breakwaters  against  it.  No  men  were  less  revo- 
lutionary in  spirit  than  the  founders  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution. They  had  made  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Bights :  they  were  peuetrated  by  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  incident  to  democracy.  They  conceived  of  pop- 
alar  opinion  as  aggressive,  unreasoning,  passionate,  futile,  and 
a  breeder  of  mob  violence.  We  shall  presently  inquire  whether 
this  conception  has  been  verified.  Meantime  be  it  noted  that 
the  efforts  made  in  1787  to  divide  authority  and,  so  to  speak, 
force  the  current  of  the  popular  will  into  many  small  channels 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  rush  down  one  broad  bed,  have 
really  tended  to  exalt  public  opinion  above  the  regular  legally 
appointed  organs  of  government.  Each  of  these  organs  is  too 
small  to  form  opinion,  too  narrow  to  express  it,  too  weak  to 
give  effect  to  it  It  grows  up  not  Iti  Congress,  not  in  State 
legislatures,  not  in  those  great  conventions  which  frame  plat- 
forms and  choose  candidates,  but  at  large  among  the  people. 
It  is  expressed  in  voices  everywhere.  It  rules  as  a  pervading 
and  impalpable  power,  like  the  ether  which  passes  through  all 
things.  It  binds  all  the  parts  of  the  complicated  system 
blether,  and  gives  them  whatever  unity  of  aim  and  action  they 
possess. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
oatioa  is  a  more  important  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  in  Euroi)e.     In  Europe  there  has 
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always  been  a  governing  class,  a  set  of  persons  whom  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  education  has  raised  above  their  fellows,  and  to 
whom  has  been  left  the  making  of  public  opinion  together  with 
the  conduct  of  administration  and  the  occupancy  of  places  in 
the  legislature.  The  public  opinion  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  England  has  been  substantially  the  opinion  of  the  class 
which  wears  black  coats  and  lives  in  good  houses,  though  in 
the  two  latter  countries  it  has  of  late  years  been  increasingly 
affected  by  the  opinion  of  the  classes  socially  lower.  Although 
the  members  of  the  English  Parliament  now  obey  the  mass  of 
their  constituents  when  the  latter  express  a  distinct  wish,  still 
the  influence  which  plays  most  steadily  on  them  and  permeates 
them  is  the  opinion  of  a  class  or  classes,  and  not  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  class  to  which  the  great  majority  of  members  of 
both  Houses  belong  (i.e.  the  landowners  and  the  persons  occu- 
pied in  professions  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce)  is 
the  class  which  chiefly  forms  and  expresses  what  is  called  pub- 
lic opinion.  Even  in  these  days  of  vigilant  and  exacting  con- 
stituencies one  sees  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
democratic  robustness  or  provincial  crudity  of  whose  ideas  melts 
like  wax  under  the  influence  of  fashionable  dinner-parties  and 
club  smoking-rooms.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  it  is  hard 
for  a  member  to  "  keep  touch  "  with  the  opinion  of  the  masses. 
In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  nation,  with  little  distinction  of  social  classes.  The 
politicians,  including  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  State 
legislatures,  are,  perhaps  not  (as  Americans  sometimes  insinu- 
ate) below,  yet  certainly  not  above  the  average  level  of  their 
constituents.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  touch  with 
outside  opinion.  Washington  or  Albany  may  corrupt  them, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  modifying  their  political  ideas.  They 
do  not  aspire  to  the  function  of  forming  opinion.  They  are 
like  the  Eiistern  slave  who  says  "  I  hear  and  obey."  Nor  is 
there  any  one  class  or  set  of  men,  or  any  one  *'  social  layer,'' 
which  more  than  another  originates  ideas  and  builds  up  politi- 
cal doctrine  for  the  mass.  The  opinion  of  the  nation  is  the 
resultant  of  the  views,  not  of  a  number  of  classes,  but  of  a 
multitude  of  individuals,  diverse,  no  doubt,  from  one  another, 
but,  for  the  purposes  of  politics  far  less  diverse  than  if  they 
were  members  of  groups  defined  by  social  rank  or  by  property. 
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■  Tlie  coDsequeDces  are  noteworthy.  Statesmen  cannot,  as  in 
Europe,  declare  any  sentiment  wliich  they  find  telling  on  their 
friends  or  theii  antagonists  to  be  cou&ned  to  the  rich,  or  to 
the  governing  cla£s,  and  to  be  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  tlie  people.  In  America  you  cannot  apjjeal  from  the  classes 
to  the  masses.  What  the  employer  thinks,  his  workmen  think.' 
What  the  wholesale  merchant  feels,  the  retail  storekeepi^r  feels, 
and  the  poorer  customers  feel.  Divisions  of  opinion  are  verti- 
cal and  not  horizontal.  Obviously  this  makes  opinion  more 
easily  ascertained,  while  increasing  its  force  as  a  governing 
power,  and  gives  to  the  whole  people,  without  distinction  of 
classes,  a  clearer  and  fuller  consciousness  of  being  the  rulers 
of  their  country  than  European  peoples  have.  Every  man 
knows  that  he  is  himself  a  jiart  of  the  government,  Ijoiind  by 
duty  as  well  as  by  self-interest  to  devote  part  of  his  time  and 
thonghts  to  it.  He  may  neglect  this  duty,  but  he  admits  it  to 
be  a  duty.  So  the  system  of  [larty  organizations  already 
described  is  built  upon  this  theory ;  and  as  this  system  is  more 
recent,  and  is  the  work  of  practical  politicians,  it  is  even  better 
evidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of  tlie  doctrine  than  are  the 
provisions  of  Constitutions.  Compare  European  countries,  or 
compare  the  other  States  of  the  New  World.  In  the  so-called 
republics  of  Central  and  South  America  a  small  section  of  the 
inhabitants  pursue  politics,  while  the  rest  follow  their  ordinary 
avocations,  indifferent  to  elections  and  pronunciamentos  and 
revolutions.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  Germiin  and  Slavonic 
parts  of  the  Austi'O-Hungarian  monarchy,  people  tliink  of  the 
government  as  a  great  machine  which  will  go  on,  whether  they 
put  their  hand  to  or  not,  a  few  jwrsons  working  it,  and  all  the 
rest  paying  and  looking  on.  The  same  thing  is  largely  true  of 
republican  France,  and  of  semi-repulilicaii  Italy,  where  free 
government  is  stili  a  novelty,  ami  hical  self-government  in  its 
infancy.  Even  in  Englaiul,  though  the  sixty  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  great  Reform  Act  have  brought  many  new 
ideas  with  them,  the  ordinary  voter  is  still  far  from  feeling, 
as  the  American  does,  that  the  government  is  his  own,  and  he 
individually  responsible  for  its  conduct. 

D  Iftbour,  in  which 
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How  does  this  vague,  fluctuating,  complex  thing  we  call  pub 
lie  opinion  —  omnipotent  yet  indeterminate,  a  sovereign  to 
whose  voice  every  one  listens,  yet  whose  words,  because  he 
speaks  with  as  many  tongues  as  the  waves  of  a  boisterous  sea, 
it  is  80  hard  to  catch  —  how  does  public  opinion  express  itself 
in  America  ?  By  what  organs  is  it  declared,  and  how,  since 
these  organs  often  contradict  one  another,  can  it  be  discovered 
which  of  them  speak  most  truly  for  the  mass  ?  The  more  com- 
pletely popular  sovereignty  prevails  in  a  country,  so  much  the 
more  important  is  it  that  the  organs  of  opinion  should  be  ade- 
quate to  its  expression,  prompt,  full,  and  unmistakable  in  their 
utterances.  And  in  such  European  countries  as  England  and 
France,  it  is  now  felt  that  the  most  successful  party  leader  is 
he  who  can  best  divine  from  these  organs  what  the  decision  of 
the  people  will  be  when  a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  them  at  an 
election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  America  public  opinion  is  a 
power  not  satisfied  with  choosing  executive  and  legislative 
agents  at  certain  intervals,  but  continuously  watching  and  guid- 
ing those  agents,  who  look  to  it,  not  merely  for  a  vote  of 
approval  when  the  next  general  election  arrives,  but  also  for 
directions  which  they  are  eager  to  obey,  so  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  their  meaning.  The  efficiency  of  the  organs  of  opinion 
is  therefore  more  essential  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  than  even  to  England  or  to  France. 

An  organ  of  public  opinion  is,  however,  not  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  views  and  tendencies  already  in  existence,  but  a  factor 
in  further  developing  and  moulding  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Opinion  makes  opinion.  Men  follow  in  the  path  which  they 
see  others  treading :  they  hasten  to  adopt  the  view  that  seems 
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likely  to  prevail.  Hence  every  weighty  voice,  be  it  that  of  a 
speaker,  or  an  association,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a  newspaper, 
is  at  once  the  disclosure  of  an  existing  force  and  a  further  force 
influencing  others.  This  fact,  while  it  multiplies  the  organs 
through  which  opinion  is  expressed,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
using  them  aright,  because  every  voice  seeks  to  represent  itself 
as  that  of  the  greater,  or  at  least  of  a  growing  number. 

The  press,  and  particularly  the  newspaper  press,  stands  by 
common  consent  first  among  the  organs  of  opinion.  Yet  few 
things  are  harder  than  to  estimate  its  power,  and  state  precisely 
in  what  that  power  consists. 

Newspapers  are  influential  in  three  ways  —  as  narrators,  as 
advocates,  and  as  weathercocks.  They  report  events,  they 
advance  arguments,  they  indicate  by  their  attitude  what  those 
who  conduct  them  and  are  interested  in  their  circulation  take  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  readers.  In  the  first  of  these 
regards  the  American  press  is  the  most  active  in  the  world. 
Nothing  escapes  it  which  can  attract  any  class  of  readers.  It 
does  not  even  confine  itself  to  events  that  have  happened, 
but  is  apt  to  describe  others  which  may  possibly  have  hap- 
penedy  however  slight  the  evidence  for  them :  pariter  facta  atque 
infecta  canebat.  This  habit  affects  its  worth  as  an  historic 
record  and  its  influence  with  sober-minded  people.  But  it  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  high  pressure  under  which  the  news- 
paper business  is  carried  on.  The  appetite  for  news,  and  for 
highly  spiced  or  "sensational"  news,  is  enormous,  and  journal- 
ists working  under  keen  competition  and  in  unceasing  haste 
take  their  chance  of  the  correctness  of  the  information  they 
receive. 

Much  harm  there  is,  but  possibly  as  much  good.  It  is  related 
of  an  old  barrister  that  he  observed :  "  When  I  was  young  I 
lost  a  good  many  causes  which  I  ought  to  have  won,  and  now, 
that  I  have  grown  old  and  experienced,  I  win  a  good  many 
causes  which  I  ought  to  lose.  So,  on  the  whole,  justice  has 
been  done."  If  in  its  heedlessness  the  press  sometimes  causes 
pain  to  the  innocent,  it  does  a  great  and  necessary  service 
in  exposing  evil-doers,  many  of  whom  would  escape  were  it 
never  to  speak  except  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  a  watch- 
dog whose  noisy  bark  must  be  tolerated,  even  when  the  person 
who  approaches  has  no  bad  intent.     No  doubt  charges  are  so 
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promiscuously  and  often  so  lightly  made  as  to  tell  less  than 
they  would  in  a  country  where  the  law  of  libel  was  more  fre- 
quently appealed  to.  But  many  abuses  are  unveiled,  many 
more  prevented  by  the  fear  of  publicity. 

Although  the  leading  American  newspapers  contain  far  more 
non-political  matter  than  those  of  Europe,  they  also  contain, 
especially,  of  course,  before  any  important  election,  more  domes- 
tic political  intelligence  than  any,  except  perhaps  two  or  three, 
of  the  chief  English  journals.  The  public  has  the  benefit  of 
hearing  everything  it  can  wish,  and  more  than  it  ought  to  wish, 
to  know  about  every  occurrence  and  every  personality.  The 
intelligence  is  not  quite  of  the  same  kind  as  in  England  or 
France.  There  are  fewer  reports  of  speeches,  because  fewer 
speeches  of  an  argumentative  nature  are  made,  but  more  of  the 
schemes  and  doings  of  conventions  and  political  cliques,  as  well 
13  of  the  sayings  of  individuals. 

As  the  advocates  of  political  doctrines,  newspapers  are  of 
course  powerful,  because  they  are  universally  read  and  often 
ably  written.  They  are  accused  of  unfairness  and  vitupera- 
tion, but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  this  respect 
between  their  behaviour  and  that  of  European  papers  at  a  time 
of  excitement.  Nor  could  I  discover  that  their  arguments  were 
any  more  frequently  than  in  Europe  addressed  to  prejudice 
rather  than  to  reason.  In  America,  however,  a  leading  article 
carries  less  weight  of  itself,  being  discounted  by  the  shrewd 
reader  as  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  paper  must  of  course  be 
expected  to  say,  and  is  effective  only  when  it  takes  hold  of 
some  fact  (real  or  supposed),  and  hammers  it  into  the  public 
mind.  This  is  what  the  unclean  politician  has  to  fear.  Mere 
abuse  he  does  not  care  for,  but  constant  references  to  and  com- 
ments on  misdeeds  of  which  he  cannot  clear  himself  tell  in  the 
long  run  against  him. 

The  influence  attributed  to  the  press  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  posts  (especially  foreign  legations)  frequently  bestowed 
upon  the  owners  or  editors  of  leading  journals,  but  by  the  cur- 
rent appeals  made  to  good  party  men  to  take  in  only  stanch 
party  papers,  and  by  the  threats  to  "  read  out "  of  the  party 
journals  which  show  a  dangerous  independence.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  party  press  be  estimated  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
opinion^  whether  by  argument  or  by  authority,  it  must  be 
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deemed  less  powerful  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  its 
average  public  is  shrewder,  more  independent,  less  readily  im- 
pressed by  the  mysterious  "  we."  I  doubt  if  there  be  any 
paper  by  which  any  considerable  number  of  people  swear ;  and 
am  sure  that  comparatively  few  quote  their  favourite  journal 
as  an  oracle  in  the  way  many  persons  still  do  in  England.  The 
vast  area  of  the  republic  and  the  absence  of  a  capital  prevent 
any  one  paper  from  winning  its  way  to  predominance,  even  in 
any  particular  section  of  the  country.  Herein  one  notes  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Old  World. 
Although  the  chief  American  newspapers  are,  regarded  as  com- 
mercial properties,  "bigger  things"  than  those  of  Europe, 
they  do  not  dominate  the  whole  press  as  a  few  journals  do  in 
most  European  countries.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  differ- 
ently, in  England,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  France 
and  Germany,  some  twenty  newspapers  cover  nine-tenths  of 
the  reading  public,  whereas  in  America  any  given  twenty  papers 
would  not  cover  one-third. 

In  those  cities,  moreover,  where  one  finds  really  strong  papers, 
each  is  exposed  to  a  severer  competition  than  in  Europe,  for  in 
cities  most  people  look  at  more  than  one  newspaper.  The  late 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who  for  many  years  owned  and  edited  the 
New  York  Tribune^  is  the  most  notable  case  of  an  editor  who,  by 
his  journalistic  talent  and  great  self-confidence,  acquired  such  a 
personal  influence  as  to  make  multitudes  watch  for  and  follow 
his  deliverances.  He  w^as  to  the  later  Whig  party  and  the  earlier 
Republican  party  much  what  Katkoff  was  in  our  own  time  to 
the  National  party  in  Russia,  and  had,  of  course,  a  far  greater 
host  of  readers. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  third  cai)acity  as  an  index  and  mirror  of 
public  opinion  that  the  press  is  looked  to.  This  is  the  function 
it  chiefly  aims  at  discharging;  and  public  men  feel  that  in 
showing  deference  to  it  they  are  propitiating,  and  inviting  the 
commands  of,  public  opinion  itself.  In  worshipping  the  deity 
you  learn  to  conciliate  the  priest.  But  as  every  possible  view 
and  tendency  finds  expression  through  some  organ  in  the  press, 
the  problem  is  to  discover  which  views  have  got  popular 
strength  behind  them.  Professed  party  journals  are  of  little 
use,  though  one  may  sometimes  discover  from  the  way  they 
advance  an  argument  whether  they  think  it  will  really  tell  on 
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the  opposite  party,  or  use  it  only  because  it  falls  within  their 
own  programme.  More  may  therefore  be  gleaned  from  the 
independent  or  semi-independent  journals,  whereof  there  are 
three  classes:  papers  which,  like  two  or  three  in  the  great 
cities,  generally  support  one  party,  but  are  apt  to  fly  off  from 
it  when  they  disapprove  its  conduct,  or  think  the  people  will 
do  so ;  papers  which  devote  themselves  mainly  to  news,  though 
they  may  give  editorial  aid  to  one  or  other  party  according  to 
the  particular  issue  involved,  and  papers  not  professedly  or 
primarily  political.  Of  this  last  class  the  most  important 
members  are  the  religious  weeklies,  to  whose  number  and  in- 
fluence few  parallels  can  be  discovered  in  Europe.  They  are 
mostly  either  neutral  or  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  their 
party,  usually  the  Kepublican  party,  because  it  began  as  the 
Free  Soil  party,  and  includes,  in  the  North,  the  greater  number 
of  serious-minded  people.  It  is  only  on  great  occasions,  such 
as  a  presidential  election,  or  when  some  moral  issue  arises, 
that  they  discuss  current  politics  at  length.  When  they  do, 
great  is  their  power,  because  they  are  deemed  to  be  less 
"thirled"  to  a  party  or  a  leader,  because  they  speak  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  and  because  they  are  read  on  Sunday,  a  time 
of  leisure,  when  their  seed  is  more  likely  to  strike  root.  The 
monthly  magazines  deal  less  with  politics  than  do  the  lead- 
ing English  monthlies,  but  their  influence  seems  to  grow  with 
the  increasing  amount  of  excellent  writing  they  contain. 

During  presidential  contests  much  importance  is  attributed 
to  the  attitude  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  great  cities,  for 
the  revolt  of  any  one  from  its  party  —  as,  for  instance,  the 
revolt  of  several  Republican  papers  during  the  election  of  1884 
—  indicates  discontent  and  danger.  Where  a  schism  exists 
in  a  State  party,  the  bosses  of  one  or  other  section  will  some- 
times try  to  capture  and  manipulate  the  smaller  country  papers 
so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  their  faction  is  gaining 
ground.  Newspapers  take  more  notice  of  one  another,  both  by 
quoting  from  friendly  sheets  and  by  attacking  hostile  ones, 
than  is  usual  in  England,  so  that  any  incident  or  witticism 
which  can  tell  in  a  campaign  is  at  once  taken  up  and  read  in  a 
day  or  two  in  every  city  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Americans  have  invented  an  organ  for  catching,  measur- 
ing, and   indicating  opinion,  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  in 
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their  practice  of  citing  the  private  deliverances  of  prominent 
men.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  publishing  a  letter,  addressed 
not  to  the  newspaper  but  to  a  friend,  who  gives  it  the  publicity 
for  wMch  it  was  designed.  Sometimes  it  is  announced  how 
the  prominent  man  is  going  to  vote  at  the  next  election.  A 
short  paragraph  will  state  that  Judge  So-and-So,  or  Dr.  Blank, 
an  eminent  clergyman,  is  going  to  ^^  bolt ''  the  presidential  or 
State  ticket  of  his  party;  and  perhaps  the  reasons  assigned 
for  his  conduct  follow.  Of  the  same  nature,  but  more  elaborate; 
is  the  interview,  in  which  the  prominent  man  unbosoms  him- 
self to  a  reporter,  giving  his  view  of  the  political  position  in  a 
manner  less  formal  and  obtrusive,  but  not  less  effective  than 
that  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Sometimes,  at  the  editor's  sug- 
gestion, or  of  his  own  motion,  a  brisk  reporter  waits  on  the 
leading  citizen  and  invites  the  expression  of  his  views,  which 
is  rarely  refused,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  given  in  a 
guarded  and  unsatisfying  way.  Sometimes  the  leading  citizen 
himself,  when  he  has  a  fact  on  which  to  comment,  or  views  to 
communicate,  sends  for  the  reporter,  who  is  only  too  glad  to 
attend.  The  plan  has  many  conveniences,  among  which  is 
the  possibility  of  disavowing  any  particular  phra  )e  as  one 
which  has  failed  to  convey  the  speaker's  true  meaning.  All 
these  devices  help  the  men  of  eminence  to  impress  their  ideas 
on  the  public,  while  they  show  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
public  which  desires  such  guidance. 

Taking  the  American  press  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  serve  the 
expression,  and  subserve  the  formation,  of  puolic  opinion  more 
fully  than  doe-  the  press  of  any  part  of  the  European  continent, 
and  not  less  fully  than  that  of  England,  individual  newspapers 
and  journalists  altogether  may  enjoy  less  power  than  is  the 
case  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World ;  but  if  this  be  so,  the 
cause  is  to  be  foimd,  not  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  editors  and 
writers,  but  in  the  superior  independence  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic, who  regard  their  paper  differently  from  the  English,  while 
finding  it  no  less  necessary  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  free 
government.  The  American  press  may  not  be  above  the  moral 
level  of  the  average  good  citizen,  —  in  no  country  does  one 
either  expect  or  find  it  to  be  so,  —  but  it  is  above  the  level  of 
the  Machine  politicians  in  the  cities.  In  the  war  waged  against 
these  worthies,  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  Chicago  have  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
battalions. 

While  believing  that  a  complete  picture  of  current  opinion 
can  be  more  easily  gathered  from  American  than  from  English 
journals,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  supply  all  a  poli- 
tician needs.  Any  one  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  public  of  his  own  country  must  be  sensible 
that  when  he  has  been  travelling  abroad  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
is  sure,  no  matter  how  diligently  he  peruses  the  leading  home 
papers  of  all  shades,  to  "  lose  touch  "  of  the  current  sentiment 
of  the  country  in  its  actuality.  The  journals  seem  to  convey 
to  him  what  their  writers  wish  to  be  believed,  and  not  neces- 
sarily what  the  people  are  really  thinking ;  and  he  feels  more 
and  more  as  weeks  pass  the  need  of  an  hour's  talk  with  four 
or  five  discerning  friends  of  different  types  of  thought,  from 
whom  he  will  gather  how  current  facts  strike  and  move  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Every  prudent  man  keeps  a  circle 
of  such  friends,  by  whom  he  can  test  and  correct  his  own  im- 
pressions better  than  by  the  almost  official  utterances  of  the 
party  journals.  So  in  America  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from 
conversation  with  judicious  observers  outside  politics  and 
typical  representatives  of  political  sections  and  social  classes, 
which  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  press  will  not  give. 

Letters  on  public  questions  from  their  constituents  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  of  State  legislatures  seem  to  be  less 
frequent  than  in  England,  where  politicians  find  them  no  con- 
temptible indication  of  the  topics  that  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
people. 

Except  during  electoral  campaigns,  public  meetings,  and 
especially  public  political  dinners,  play  a  smaller  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  Western 
Europe.  Meetings  were,  of  course,  more  frequent  during  the 
struggle  against  slavery  than  they  need  be  in  these  quieter 
times,  yet  the  difference  between  European  and  American 
practice  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  the  more  stirring  questions 
which  have  latterly  roused  Europeans.  A  meeting  in  America 
is  usually  held  for  some  practical  object,  such  as  the  selection 
of  candidates  or  the  creation  of  an  organization,  less  often  as 
a  mere  demonstration  of  opinion  and  means  of  instruction. 
When  instruction  is  desired,  the  habit  is  to  bring  down  a  man 
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of  note  to  give  a  political  lecture,  paying  him  from  $75  to 
flOOy  or  perhaps  even  $150,  nor  is  it  thought  unbecoming  for 
senators  and  ex-senators  to  accept  such  fees.  The  meetings 
during  an  election  campaign,  which  are  numerous  enough,  do 
not  always  provide  argumentative  speaking,  for  those  who 
attend  are  assumed  to  be  all  members  of  one  party,  sound 
already,  and  needing  nothing  but  an  extra  dose  of  enthusiasm ; 
but  since  the  protective  tariff  has  become  a  leading  issue,  the 
proportion  of  reasoning  to  declamation  has  increased.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  deliver  such  annual  discourses  to  their 
constituents  as  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deliver  in  England;  and  have  indeed 
altogether  an  easier  time  of  it  as  regards  speaking,  though  a 
far  harder  one  as  regards  the  getting  of  places  for  their  con- 
stituents. American  visitors  to  England  seem  surprised  and 
even  a  little  edified  when  they  find  how  much  meetings  are 
made  to  do  there  in  the  way  of  eliciting  and  cultivating  opinion 
among  the  electors.  I  have  often  heard  them  praise  the  Eng- 
lish custom,  and  express  the  wish  that  it  prevailed  in  their 
own  country. 

As  the  ceaseless  desire  of  every  public  man  is  to  know  which 
way  the  people  are  going,  and  as  the  polls  are  the  only  sure 
index  of  opinion,  every  election,  however  small,  is  watched 
with  close  attention.  Now  elections  are  in  the  United  States 
as  plentiful  as  revolutions  in  Peru.  The  vote  cast  for  each 
party  in  a  city,  or  State  legislature  district,  or  congressional 
district,  or  State,  at  the  last  previous  election,  is  compared 
with  that  now  cast,  and  inferences  drawn  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  next  State  or  presidential  election.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  the  State  pollings  that  immediately  precede  a  pres- 
idential election,  for  they  not  only  indicate  the  momentary 
temper  of  the  particular  voters  but  tell  upon  the  country  gen- 
erally, affecting  that  large  number  who  wish  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side.  As  happens  in  the  similar  case  of  what  are  called 
**  by-elections  "  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  too  much 
weight  is  generally  attributed  to  these  contests,  which  are 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently  than  in  England,  decided  by 
purely  local  causes.  Such  elections,  however,  give  the  people 
opportunities  of  expressing  their  displeasure  at  any  recent 
mlBOonduct  chargeable  to  a  party,  and  sometimes  lead  the 
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party  managers  to  repent  in  time  and  change  their  course  be- 
fore the  graver  struggle  arrives. 

Associations  are  created,  extended,  and  worked  in  the  United 
States  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  in  any  other  country. 
In  nothing  does  the  executive  talent  of  the  people  better  shine 
than  in  the  promptitude  wherewith  the  idea  of  an  organization 
for  a  common  object  is  taken  up,  in  the  instinctive  discipline 
that  makes  every  one  who  joins  in  starting  it  fall  into  his  place, 
in  the  practical,  business-like  turn  which  the  discussions  forth- 
with take.  Thus  in  1884,  the  cattlemen  of  the  further  West, 
finding  difficulties  in  driving  their  herds  from  Texas  to  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  suddenly  convoked  a  great  convention  in 
Chicago  which  presented  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
route  from  South  to  North,  and  resolved  on  the  steps  proper 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation.  Here,  however,  we  are 
concerned  with  associations  only  as  organs  for  focussing  and 
propagating  opinion.  The  greater  ones,  such  as  the  temperance 
societies,  ramify  over  the  country  and  constitute  a  species  of 
political  organization  which  figures  in  State  and  even  in  presi- 
dential contests.  Nearly  every  "cause,"  philanthropic,  eco- 
nomic, or  social,  has  something  of  the  kind.  Local  associations 
or  committees  are  often  formed  in  cities  to  combat  the  Machine 
politicians  in  the  interests  of  municipal  reform ;  while  every 
important  election  calls  into  being  a  number  of  "campaign 
clubs,"  which  work  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and  are  then  dis- 
solved.  For  these  money  is  soon  forthcoming;  it  is  more 
plentiful  than  in  Europe,  and  subscribed  more  readily  for 
political  purposes. 

Such  associations  have  great  importance  in  the  development 
of  opinion,  for  they  rouse  attention,  excite  discussion,  formulate 
principles,  submit  plans,  embolden  and  stimulate  their  members, 
produce  that  impression  of  a  spreading  movement  which  goes 
so  far  towards  success  with  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive  people. 
Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  is  doubly  true  in  America  as  regards 
the  spectators  as  well  as  the  actors,  because  the  appearance  of 
strength  gathers  recruits  as  well  as  puts  heart  into  the  original 
combatants.  Unexpected  support  gathers  to  every  rising  cause. 
If  it  be  true  that  individuality  is  too  weak  in  the  country,  strong 
and  self-reliant  statesmen  or  publicists  too  few,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  value  of  this  habit  of  forming  associations^  for  it 
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creates  new  centres  of  force  and  motion,  and  nourishes  young 
causes  and  unpopular  doctrines  into  self-confident  aggressive- 
ness. But  in  any  case  they  are  useful  as  indications  of  the 
tendencies  at  work  and  the  forces  behind  these  tendencies.  By 
watching  the  attendance  at  the  meetings,  the  language  held, 
the  amount  of  zeal  displayed,  a  careful  observer  can  discover 
what  ideas  are  getting  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 

One  significant  difference  between  the  formation  and  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  remains  to 
be  noGcd.  In  England  and  Wales  40  per  cent  of  the  pppula- 
tion  was  in  1891  to  be  found  in  sixty-two  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  60,000.  In  France  opinion  is  mainly  produced 
in,  and  policy,  except  upon  a  few  of  the  broadest  issues,  dictated 
by,  the  urban  population,  though  its  number  falls  much  below 
that  of  the  rural.  In  America  the  cities  with  a  population 
exceeding  60,000  inhabitants  were,  in  1890,  fifty-eight  in  num- 
ber, with  an  aggregate  population  of  12,348,776,  that  is,  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  The  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile  is  498  in  England  and  Wales,  only  21  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska.  Hence  those  influences  formative  of 
opinion  which  city  life  produces,  the  presence  of  political 
leaders,  the  influence  they  personally  diffuse,  the  striking  out 
and  testing  of  ideas  in  conversation,  may  tell  somewhat  less  on 
the  American  than  they  do  on  the  English  people,  crowded 
together  in  their  little  island,  and  would  tell  much  less  but  for 
the  stronger  social  instincts  of  the  Americans  and  the  more 
general  habit  of  reading  daily  newspapers. 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  the  tendencies  of  popular  opinion, 
the  task  of  an  American  statesman  is  in  some  respects  easier 
than  that  of  his  English  compeer.  As  social  distinctions  count 
for  less  in  America,  the  same  tendencies  are  more  generally 
and  uniformly  diffused  through  all  classes,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discount  so  many  special  points  of  difference  which 
may  affect  the  result.  As  social  intercourse  is  easier,  and 
there  is  less  g^ne  between  a  person  in  the  higher  and  one  in 
the  humbler  ranks,  a  man  can  better  pick  up  in  conversation 
the  sentiments  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  belong  to  neither  party,  or  on  whom  i)arty 
allegiance  sits  loosely,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  England, 
so  the  unpredictable  vote  —  the  doubtful  element  which  in- 
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eludes  those  called  in  England  "  arm-chair  politicians  "  —  does 
not  BO  much  disturb  calculations.  Nevertheless,  the  task  of 
discerning  changes  and  predicting  consequences  is  always  a 
difficult  one,  in  which  the  most  skilful  observers  may  err. 
The  country  is  large,  the  din  of  voices  is  incessant,  the  parties 
are  in  many  places  nearly  balanced.  There  are  frequent  small 
changes  from  which  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  any  real  move- 
ment of  opinion,  even  as  he  who  comes  down  to  the  beach 
must  watch  many  wavelets  break  in  ripples  on  the  sand  before 
he  can  tell  whether  the  tide  be  ebbing  or  flowing. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  organs  of  public  opinion  give  so 
often  an  uncertain  sound,  public  opinion  can  with  truth  be  said 
not  only  to  reign  but  to  govern.  The  answer  is  that  a  sov- 
ereign is  not  the  less  a  sovereign  because  his  commands  are 
sometimes  misheard  or  misreported.  In  America  every  one 
listens  for  them.  Those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country 
obey  to  the  best  of  their  hearing.  They  do  not,  as  has  been 
heretofore  the  case  in  Europe,  act  on  their  own  view,  and  ask 
the  people  to  ratify :  they  take  the  course  which  they  believe 
the  people  at  the  moment  desire.  Leaders  do  not,  as  some* 
times  still  happens  in  England,  seek  to  force  or  anticipate 
opinion ;  or  if  they  do,  they  suffer  for  the  blunder  by  provot 
ing  a  reaction.  The  people  must  not  be  hurried.  A  statesman 
is  not  expected  to  move  ahead  of  them ;  he  must  rather  seem 
to  follow,  though  if  he  has  the  courage  to  tell  the  people  that 
they  are  wrong,  and  refuse  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
errors,  he  will  be  all  the  more  respected.  Those  who  fail 
because  they  mistake  eddies  and  cross  currents  for  the  main 
stream  of  opinion,  fail  more  often  from  some  personal  bias,  or 
from  vanity,  or  from  hearkening  to  a  clique  of  adlierents,  than 
from  want  of  materials  for  observation.  A  man  who  can  dis- 
engage himself  from  preconceptions,  who  is  in  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  his  countrymen,  and  possesses  the  art  of  knowing 
where  to  look  for  typical  manifestations  of  their  sentiments, 
will  find  the  organs  through  which  opinion  finds  expression 
more  adequate  as  well  as  more  abundant  in  America  than  they 
are  in  any  other  country. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 

VATIOITAL  CHAXAGTEBISTICS   AS   UOULDIHG   PUBLIC   OPIMIOK 

As  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  is  even  more  directly  than 
its  political  institutions  the  reflection  anil  expression  of  its 
chamcter,  we  may  begin  the  analysis  of  opinion  in  America  by 
noting  some  of  those  general  features  of  national  character 
which  give  tone  and  colour  to  the  people's  thoughts  and  feelings 
on  politics.  There  ai'e,  of  course,  v;irietiea  proper  to  different 
classes,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Union ; 
bat  it  is  well  to  consider  first  such  characteristics  as  belong  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  to  examine  the  various 
classes  and  districts  of  the  country.  And  when  I  speak  of  the 
nation,  I  mean  the  native  Americans.  What  follows  is  not 
applicable  to  the  recent  immigriinta  from  Eurojw,  and,  of 
course,  even  less  applicable  to  tlie  Southern  negroes ;  though 
both  these  elements  are  potent  by  their  votes. 

The  Americana  are  a  good-natured  ]jeople,  kindly,  helpful  to 
one  another,  disposed  to  take  a  charitable  view  even  of  wrong- 
doers. Their  anger  sometimes  ilames  up,  but  the  fire  is  soon 
eztioet.  Nowhere  is  cruelty  more  abhorred,  Even  a  mob 
lynching  a  hoise  thief  in  the  West  has  consideration  for  the 
criminal,  and  will  give  him  a  good  drink  of  whisky  before  he  ia 
strung  up.  Cruelty  to  slaves  was  unusual  while  slavery  lasted, 
the  bMt  proof  of  which  is  the  quietness  of  tbo  slaves  during  the 
war  when  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  boys  of  the  South  were 
serving  in  the  Confederate  armies.  As  everybody  knows,  juries 
are  more  lenient  to  offences  of  all  kinds  but  one,  offences  against 
women,  than  they  are  anywhere  ia  Europe,  The  Southern 
"  rebels "  were  soon  forgiven ;  and  though  oivil  wars  are  pro- 
verbially bitter,  there  have  been  few  struggles  in  which  the 
combatants  did  so  many  little  friendly  acta  for  one  another, 
few  in  which  even  the  vanquished  have  so  quickly  buried  their 
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resentments.  It  is  true  that  newspapers  and  public  speakers 
say  hai*d  things  of  their  opponents ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the 
game,  and  is  besides  a  way  of  relieving  their  feelings :  the  bark 
is  sometimes  the  louder  in  order  that  a  bite  may  not  follow. 
Vindictiveness  shown  by  a  public  man  excites  general  dis- 
approval, and  the  maxim  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones  is 
pushed  so  far  that  an  offender's  misdeeds  are  often  forgotten 
when  they  ought  to  be  remembered  against  him. 

All  the  world  knows  that  they  are  a  humorous  people.  They 
are  as  conspicuously  the  purveyors  of  humour  to  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  French  were  the  purveyors  of  wit  to  the 
eighteenth.  Nor  is  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  things 
confined  to  a  few  brilliant  writers.  It  is  diffused  among  the 
whole  people ;  it  colours  their  ordinary  life,  and  gives  to  their 
talk  that  distinctively  new  flavour  which  a  European  palate 
enjoys.  Their  capacity  for  enjoying  a  joke  against  themselves 
was  oddly  illustrated  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  a  time  of 
stern  excitement,  by  the  merriment  which  arose  over  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  Federal  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  When 
William  M.  Tweed  was  ruling  and  robbing  New  York,  arid  had 
set  on  the  bench  men  who  were  openly  prostituting  justice,  the 
citizens  found  the  situation  so  amusing  that  they  almost  forgot 
to  be  angry.  Much  of  President  Lincoln's  popularity,  and  much 
also  of  the  gift  he  showed  for  restoring  confidence  to  the  North 
at  the  darkest  moments  of  the  war,  was  due  to  the  humorous 
way  he  used  to  turn  things,  conveying  the  impression  of  not 
being  himself  uneasy,  even  when  he  was  most  so. 

That  indulgent  view  of  mankind  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  view  odd  in  a  people  whose  ancestors  were  penetrated 
with  the  belief  in  original  sin,  is  strengthened  by  this  wish  to 
get  amusement  out  of  everything.  The  want  of  seriousness 
which  it  produces  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Yet  it  has 
its  significance ;  for  people  become  affected  by  the  language  they 
use,  as  we  see  men  grow  into  cynics  when  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  talking  cynicism  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

They  are  a  hopeful  people.  Whether  or  no  they  are  right  in 
calling  themselves  anew  people,  they  certainly  seem  to  feel  in 
their  veins  the  bounding  pulse  of  youth.  They  see  a  long  vista 
of  years  stretching  out  before  them,  in  which  they  will  have 
time  enough  to  cure  all  their  faults,  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
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that  block  their  path.  They  look  at  their  enormous  territory 
with  its  still  only  half-explored  sources  of  wealth,  they  reckon 
up  the  growth  of  their  population  and  their  products,  they 
contrast  the  comfort  and  intelligence  of  their  labouring  classes 
with  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  Old  World.  They 
remember  the  dangers  that  so  long  threatened  the  Union  from 
the  slave  power,  and  the  rebellion  it  raised,  and  see  peace  and 
harmony  now  restored,  the  South  more  prosperous  and  con- 
tented than  at  any  previous  epoch,  perfect  good  feeling  be- 
tween all  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  for  them  to 
believe  in  their  star.  And  this  sanguine  temper  makes  them 
tolerant  of  evils  which  tliey  regard  as  transitory,  removable  as 
soon  as  time  can  be  found  to  root  them  up. 

They  have  unbounded  faith  in  wliat  tliey  call  the  People 
and  in  a  democratic  system  of  government.  The  great  States 
of  the  European  continent  are  distracted  by  the  contests  of 
Bepublicans  and  Monarchists,  and  of  rich  and  poor,  —  contests 
which  go  down  to  the  foundations  of  government,  and  in  France 
are  further  embittered  by  religious  passions.  Even  in  England 
the  ancient  Constitution  is  always  under  repair,  and  while 
many  think  it  is  being  ruined  by  clianges,  otliers  hold  tliat 
still  greater  changes  are  needed  to  make  it  tolerable.  No  such 
questions  trouble  native  American  minds,  for  nearly  everybody 
believes,  and  everybody  declares,  that  the  frame  of  government 
is  in  its  main  lines  so  excellent  that  such  reforms  as  seem 
called  for  need  not  touch  those  lines,  but  are  required  only  to 
protect  the  Constitution  from  being  perverted  by  the  parties. 
Hence  a  further  confidence  that  the  people  are  sure  to  decide 
right  in  the  long  run,  a  confidence  inevitable  and  essential  in  a 
govemment  which  refers  every  question  to  the  arbitrament  of 
numbers.  There  have,  of  course,  been  instances  where  the 
once  insignificant  minority  proved  to  have  been  wiser  than  the 
majority  of  the  moment.  Such  was  eminently  the  case  in 
the  great  slavery  struggle.  But  here  the  minority  prevailed 
by  growing  into  a  majority  as  events  developed  the  real  issues, 
80  that  this  also  has  been  deemed  a  ground  for  holding  that 
all  minorities  which  have  right  on  their  side  will  bring  round 
their  antagonists,  and  in  the  long  nin  win  by  voting  power. 
If  you  ask  an  intelligent  citizen  why  he  so  holds,  he  will 
answer  that  truth  and  justice  are  sure  to  make  their  way  into 
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the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  majority.  This  is  deemed 
an  axiom,  and  the  more  readily  so  deemed,  because  truth  is 
identified  with  common  sense,  the  quality  which  the  average 
citizen  is  most  confidently  proud  of  possessing. 

This  feeling  shades  off  into  another,  externally  like  it,  but 
at  bottom  distinct  —  the  feeling  not  only  that  the  majority,  be 
it  right  or  wrong,  will  and  must  prevail,  but  that  its  being  the 
majority  proves  it  to  be  right.  This  idea,  which  appears  in 
the  guise  sometimes  of  piety  and  sometimes  of  fatalism,  seems 
to  be  no  contemptible  factor  in  the  present  character  of  the 
people.     It  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  Americans  are  an  educated  people,  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  in  any  European  country  except 
Switzerland,  parts  of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Scotland ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  of  knowledge  is  higher,  the  habit  of 
reading  and  thinking  more  generally  diffused,  than  in  any 
other  country.  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  native  Americans, 
excluding  negroes  and  recent  immigrants.)  They  know  the 
Constitution  of  their  own  country,  they  follow  public  affairs, 
they  join  in  local  government  and  learn  from  it  how  govern- 
ment must  be  carried  on,  and  in  particular  how  discussion  must 
be  conducted  in  meetings,  and  its  results  tested  at  elections. 
The  Town  Meeting  has  been  the  most  perfect  school  of  self- 
government  in  any  modern  country.  In  villages,  they  still 
exercise  their  minds  on  theological  questions,  debating  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  with  no  small  acuteness.  Women  in 
particular,  though  their  chief  reading  is  fiction  and  theology, 
pick  up  at  the  public  schools  and  from  the  popular  magazines 
far  more  miscellaneous  information  than  the  women  of  any 
European  country  possess,  and  this  naturally  tells  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  men. 

That  the  education  of  the  masses  is  nevertheless  a  super* 
ficial  education  goes  without  saying.  It  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  til  ink  they  know  something  about  the  great  problems 
of  politics :  insufficient  to  show  them  how  little  they  know. 
The  public  elementary  school  gives  everybody  the  key  to 
knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  has 
not  time  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the  key,  whose  use  is  in  fact, 
by  the  pressure  of  daily  work,  almost  confined  to  the  news* 
paper  and  the  magazine.     So  we  may  say  that  if  the  politioal 
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education  of  the  average  American  voter  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  average  voter  ia  Europe,  it  stands  high ;  but  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  functions  which  the  tlieory  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  lays  on  hitu,  which  its  spirit  iinpljes,  which 
the  methods  of  its  party  organization  assume,  its  iuadequ&cy 
is  manifest.  This  observation,  however,  is  not  so  much  a 
reproach  to  the  schools,  which  generally  do  what  English 
(chools  omit  —  instruct  the  cbitd  in  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
atitution  —  as  a  tribute  to  the  height  of  the  ideal  which  the 
American  conception  of  popular  rule  sets  up. 

For  the  functions  of  the  citizen  are  not,  m  has  hitherto  been 
the  case  in  Europe,  confined  to  the  choosing  of  legislators,  who 
are  then  left  to  settle  issues  of  policy  an;l  selei^t  executive 
rulers.  The  American  citizen  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
Republic.  Issues  are  decided  and  rulers  selected  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  Elections  are  so  frequent  that  to  do  his  duty  at 
them  a  oitizen  ought  to  be  constantly  watching  public  affairs 
with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved  in  them, 
and  a  judgment  of  the  candidates  derived  from  a  criticism  of 
their  arguments  as  well  as  a  recollection  of  their  past  careers. 
The  instruction  received  in  the  common  schools  and  from  the 
newspapers,  and  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  practice  of 
primaries  and  conventions,  while  it  makes  the  voter  deem  him- 
self capable  of  governing,  does  uot  lit  him  to  weigh  the  real 
merits  of  statesmen,  to  discern  the  tnie  Rrounds  on  which 
questions  ought  to  be  decided,  to  note  the  drift  of  events  and 
discover  the  direction  in  which  parties  are  being  carried.  He 
is  like  a  sailor  who  knows  the  spars  and  roi)es  of  the  ship  and 
is  expert  in  working  her,  but  is  ignorant  of  geography  and 
navigation;  who  can  perceive  that  some  of  tlie  ofUcei-s  are 
smart  and  others  dull,  but  cannot  judge  which  of  them  in 
qualiHed  to  use  the  sextant  or  will  best  kee])  his  head  during 
a  hurricane. 

They  are  a  moral  and  well-conducted  people.  Setting  aside 
the  coHttvies  gentium  which  one  finds  in  Western  mining  camps, 
and  which  popular  literattire  has  presenteil  to  Europeiius  as  far 
larger  than  it  really  is,  setting  aside  also  the  rabble  of  a  few 
great  cities  and  the  negi'oes  of  the  South,  the  average  of  tem- 
perance, chastity,  truthfulness,  and  general  probity  is  some- 
what higher  than  in  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.    The 
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instincts  of  the  native  farmer  or  artisan  are  almost  invariably 
kindly  and  charitable.  He  respects  the  law ;  he  is  deferential 
to  women  and  indulgent  to  children;  he  attaches  an  almost 
excessive  value  to  the  possession  of  a  genial  manner  and  the 
observance  of  domestic  duties. 

They  are  also  a  religious  people.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
respect  religion  and  its  ministers,  for  that  one  might  say  of 
Russians  or  Sicilians,  not  merely  that  they  are  assiduous 
church-goers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  that  they  have 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  form  of  faith  they  profess,  are 
pious  without  superstition,  and  zealous  without  bigotry.  The 
importance  which  they  still,  though  less  than  formerly,  attach 
to  dogmatic  propositions,  does  not  prevent  them  from  feeling 
the  moral  side  of  their  theology.  Christianity  influences  con- 
duct, not  indeed  half  as  much  as  in  theory  it  ought,  but  prob- 
ably more  than  it  does  in  any  other  modern  country,  and  far 
more  than  it  did  in  the  so-called  ages  of  faith. 

Nor  do  their  moral  and  religious  impulses  remain  in  the  soft 
haze  of  self-complacent  sentiment.  The  desire  to  expunge  or 
cure  the  visible  evils  of  the  world  is  strong.  Nowhere  are  so 
many  philanthropic  and  reformatory  agencies  at  work.  Zeal 
outruns  discretion,  outruns  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  in  not 
a  few  of  the  efforts  made,  as  well  by  legislation  as  by  voluntary 
action,  to  suppress  vice,  to  prevent  intemperance,  to  purify 
popular  literature. 

Religion  apart,  they  are  an  unreverential  people.  I  do  not 
mean  irreverent,  —  far  from  it ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  they  have 
not  a  great  capacity  for  hero-worship,  as  they  have  many  a  time 
shown.  I  mean  that  they  are  little  disposed,  especially  in 
public  questions  —  political,  economical,  or  social  —  to  defer  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  wiser  or  better  instructed  than 
themselves.  Everything  tends  to  make  the  individual  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant.  He  goes  early  into  the  world ;  he  is 
left  to  make  his  way  alone ;  he  tries  one  occupation  after  an- 
other, if  the  first  or  second  venture  does  not  prosper ;  he  gets 
to  think  that  each  man  is  his  own  best  helper  and  adviser. 
Thus  he  is  led,  I  will  not  say  to  form  his  own  opinions,  for 
even  in  America  few  are  those  who  do  that,  but  to  fancy  that 
he  has  formed  them,  and  to  feel  little  need  of  aid  from  others 
towards  correcting  them.     There  is,  therefore,  less  dispoaition 
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than  in  Europe  to  expect  light  and  leading  on  public  affairs 
from  speakers  or  writers.  Oratory  is  not  directed  towards 
instruction,  but  towards  stimulation.  Special  knowledge,  which 
commands  deference  in  applied  science  or  in  hnance,  does  not 
command  it  in  politics,  because  that  is  not  deemed  a  special 
subject,  but  one  within  the  comprehension  of  every  prajitieal 
man.  Politics  is,  to  be  sure,  a  profession,  and  so  far  might 
seem  to  need  professional  aptitudes.  But  the  professional 
politician  is  not  the  man  who  has  studied  statesmanship,  but 
tiie  man  who  has  practised  the  art  of  running  conrentions  and 
winning  elections. 

Even  that  strong  point  of  America,  the  completeness  and 
highly  popular  character  of  local  govemnient,  contributes  to 
lower  the  standard  of  attainment  expected  in  a  public  man, 
because  the  citizens  judge  of  all  politics  by  the  politics  they 
see  first  and  know  best,  —  those  of  their  township  or  city, — and 
&nc7  diat  he  who  is  fit  to  be  selectman,  or  county  commis- 
sioner, or  alderman,  is  fit  to  sit  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  Like  the  shepherd  in  Virgil,  tliey  think  the  only  dif- 
ference between  their  town  and  Rome  is  in  its  size,  and  believe 
that  what  does  for  Lafayetteville  will  do  well  enough  for 
Washington.  Hence  when  a  man  of  statesm.inlike  gifts  ap- 
pears, he  has  little  encouragement  to  take  a  high  and  states- 
manlike tone,  for  his  words  do  not  necessarily  receive  weight 
from  his  position.  He  fears  to  be  inatmctive  or  hortatory,  lest 
such  an  attitude  should  expose  him  to  ridicule ;  and  in  America 
ridicule  is  a  terrible  power.  Nothing  escapes  it.  Few  have 
the  courage  to  face  it.  In  the  indulgence  of  it  even  this  humane 
race  can  be  unfeeling. 

They  are  a  busy  people.  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
leisured  class  is  relatively  small,  is  in  fact  confined  to  a  few 
Eastern  cities.  The  citizen  has  little  time  to  think  about  polit- 
ical problems.  Engrossing  all  the  working  hours,  his  avoca- 
tion leaves  him  only  stray  moments  for  this  fundamental  duty. 
It  is  true  that  he  admits  his  responsibilities,  considers  himself 
a  member  of  a  party,  takes  some  interest  in  current  events. 
But  although  be  would  reject  the  idea  that  his  thinking  should 
be  done  for  him,  he  has  not  leisure  to  do  it  for  himself,  and 
must  practically  lean  upon  and  follow  his  party.  It  astonishes 
an  English  visitor  to  find  how  small  a  part  politics  jilay  in 
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conversation  among  the  wealthier  classes  and  generally  in  the 
cities.  During  a  tour  of  four  months  in  America  in  the  autumn 
of  1881,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  Eastern  cities,  I  never  once  heard  American  politics 
discussed  except  when  I  or  some  other  European  brought  the 
subject  on  the  carpet.  In  a  presidential  year,  and  especially 
during  the  months  of  a  presidential  campaign,  there  is,  of 
course,  abundance  of  private  talk,  as  well  as  of  public  speak- 
ing, but  even  then  the  issues  raised  are  largely  personal  rather 
than  political  in  the  European  sense.  But  at  other  times  the 
visitor  is  apt  to  feel  —  more,  I  think,  than  he  feels  anywhere 
in  Britain  —  that  his  host  has  been  heavily  pressed  by  his  own 
business  concerns  during  the  day,  and  that  when  the  hour  of 
relaxation  arrives  he  gladly  turns  to  lighter  and  more  agreeable 
topics  than  the  state  of  the  nation.  This  remark  is  less  appli- 
cable to  the  dwellers  in  villages.  There  is  plenty  of  political 
chat  round  the  store  at  the  cross  roads,  and  though  it  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  gossip  than  of  debate,  it  seems,  along  with  the 
practice  of  local  government,  to  sustain  the  interest  of  ordinary 
folk  in  public  alfairs.^ 

The  want  of  serious  and  sustained  thinking  is  not  confined 
to  politics.  One  feels  it  even  more  as  regards  economical  and 
social  questions.  To  it  must  be  ascribed  the  vitality  of  certain 
prejudices  and  fallacies  which  could  scarcely  survive  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  such  vigorous  minds  as  one  finds  among 
the  Americans.  Their  quick  perceptions  serve  them  so  well 
in  business  and  in  the  ordinary  aifairs  of  private  life  that  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  for  minute  investigation  and  patient  re- 
flection on  the  underlying  principles  of  things.  They  are  apt 
to  ignore  difficulties,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  ignore  them, 
they  will  evade  them  rather  than  lay  siege  to  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  The  sense  that  there  is  no  time  to  spare 
haunts  an  American  even  when  he  might  find  the  time,  and 
would  do  best  for  himself  by  finding  it. 

1  The  European  country  where  the  common  people  best  understand  politicf 
is  Switzerland.  That  where  they  talk  most  about  politics  is,  I  think,  Qreeoe. 
I  remember,  for  instance,  in  crossing  the  channel  which  divides  Cephalonia 
from  Ithaca,  to  have  heard  the  boatmen  discuss  a  recent  ministerial  crisis  at 
Athens,  during  the  whole  voyage,  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  apparently 
some  knowledge. 
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Some  one  will  say  that  an  aversion  to  steady  thinking  be- 
longs to  the  average  man  everywhere.  Admitting  this,  I  must 
repeat  once  more  that  we  are  now  comparing  the  Americans 
not  with  average  men  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  ideal 
citizens  of  a  democracy.  We  are  trying  them  by  the  standard 
which  the  theory  of  their  government  assumes.  In  other  coun- 
tries atatesmen  or  philosophers  do,  and  are  expected  to  do,  the 
sohd  thinking  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Here  the  people  are 
expected  to  do  it  for  themselves.  To  say  that  they  do  it  im- 
perfectly is  not  to  deny  them  the  credit  of  doing  it  better  than 
a  European  philosopher  might  have  predicted. 

They  are  a  commercial  people,  whose  point  of  view  is  pri- 
marily that  of  persona  accustomed  to  reckon  profit  and  loss. 
Their  impulse  is  to  apply  a  direct  practical  test  to  men  and 
measures,  to  assume  that  the  men  who  have  got  on  fastest  are 
the  smartest  men,  and  that  a  scheme  which  seems  to  pay  well 
deserves  to  be  supported.  Abstract  reasoninjja  they  dislike, 
subtle  reasonings  they  suspect ;  they  accept  nothing  as  practical 
which  is  not  plain,  downright,  apprehensible  by  an  onlinary 
onderstanding.  Although  open-min<le<l,  so  far  as  willingness 
to  listen  goes,  they  are  hard  to  convince,  because  they  have 
really  made  up  their  minds  on  most  subjects,  having  a^lopted 
the  prevailing  nations  of  their  locality  or  party  as  truths  due 
to  their  own  reflection. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  remark  that  with  this  shrewd- 
ness and  the  sort  of  hardness  it  produces,  they  are  nevertheless 
an  impressionable  people.  Yet  this  is  true.  It  is  not  their 
intellect,  however,  tJiat  is  impressionable,  but  their  imagination 
and  emotions,  which  respond  in  unexpected  ways  to  appeals 
made  on  behalf  of  a  cause  whinh  seems  to  have  about  it  some- 
thing noble  or  pathetic.  They  are  capable  of  an  ideality  sur- 
passing that  of  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen, 

They  are  an  unsettled  people.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  is 
the  bulk  of  the  population  so  fixed  in  its  residence  as  every- 
where in  Europe ;  in  many  it  is  almost  nomadic.  Except  in 
some  of  the  stagnant  districts  of  the  South,  iiolwdy  feels  rooted 
to  the  soil.  Here  toJay  and  gone  to-morrow,  he  cannot  readily 
contract  habits  of  trustful  dependence  on  his  neighlKiars.  Com- 
mnnity  of  interest,  or  of  belief  in  such  a  cause  as  temperance, 
01  protection  for  native  industry,  unites  him  for  a  time  with 
VOL.  n  V 
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others  similarly  minded,  but  congenial  spirits  seldom  live  long 
enough  together  to  form  a  school  or  type  of  local  opinion  which 
develops  strength  aud  becomes  a  proselytizing  force.  Perhaps 
this  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  variety  in  opinion.  When 
a  man  arises  with  some  power  of  original  thought  in  politics, 
he  is  feeble  if  isolated,  and  is  depressed  by  his  insignificance, 
whereas  if  he  grows  up  in  favourable  soil  with  sympathetic 
minds  around  him,  whom  he  can  in  prolonged  intercourse  per- 
meate with  his  ideas,  he  learns  to  speak  with  confidence  and 
soars  on  the  wings  of  his  disciples.  One  who  considers  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  men  live  in  America  may 
certainly  find  ground  for  surprise  that  there  should  be  so  few 
independent  schools  of  opinion. 

But  even  while  an  unsettled,  they  are  nevertheless  an  asso- 
ciative, because  a  sympathetic  people.  Although  the  atoms 
are  in  constant  motion,  they  have  a  strong  attraction  for  one 
another.  Each  man  catches  his  neighbour's  sentiment  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  happens  with  the  English.  That  sort 
of  reserve  and  isolation,  that  tendency  rather  to  repel  than  to 
invite  confidence,  which  foreigners  attribute  to  the  Englishman, 
though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  upper  and  middle  class  than  to 
the  nation  generally,  is,  though  not  absent,  yet  less  marked  in 
America.^  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  difference  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  race.  In  the  United  States,  since  each 
man  likes  to  feel  that  his  ideas  raise  in  other  minds  the  same 
emotions  as  in  his  own,  a  sentiment  or  impulse  is  rapidly  propa- 
gated and  quickly  conscious  of  its  strength.  Add  to  this  the 
aptitude  for  organization  which  their  history  and  institutions 
have  educed,  and  one  sees  how  the  tendency  to  form  and  the 
talent  to  work  combinations  for  a  political  or  any  other  object 
has  become  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  country.  Hence, 
too,  the  immense  strength  of  party.  It  rests  not  only  on  interest 
and  habit  and  the  sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  working  the 
government,  but  also  on  tlie  sympathetic  element  and  instinct 
of  combination  ingrained  in  the  national  character. 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  Americans  are  more  apt  to  unbosom  themselves  to 
strangers,  but  that  they  have  rather  more  adaptiveness  than  the  English,  and 
are  less  disposed  to  stand  alone  and  care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  others.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  Americans  travelling  abroad  seem  to  get  more  easily  into 
touch  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  than  the  English  do;  nor  have  they 
the  English  habit  of  calling  those  inhabitants  —  Frenchmen,  for  instance,  or 
Germans  —  "  the  natives." 
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They  are  a  changeful  people.  Not  fickle,  for  they  are  if  any- 
thing too  tenacious  of  ideas  once  adopted,  too  fast  bound  by 
party  ties,  too  willing  to  pardon  the  errors  of  a  cherished  leader. 
But  they  have  what  chemists  call  low  specific  heat ;  they  grow 
warm  suddenly  and  cool  as  suddenly ;  they  are  liable  to  swift 
and  vehement  outbursts  of  feeling  which  rush  like  wildfire 
across  the  country,  gaining  glow,  like  the  wheel  of  a  railway 
car,  by  the  accelerated  motion.  The  very  similarity  of  ideas 
and  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  them  hard  to  convince 
at  first  makes  a  conviction  once  implanted  run  its  course  the 
more  triumphantly.  They  seem  all  to  take  flame  at  once, 
because  what  has  told  upon  one,  has  told  in  the  same  way  upon 
all  the  rest,  and  the  obstructing  and  separating  barrio rs  which 
exist  in  Europe  scarcely  exist  here.  Nowhere  is  the  saying 
so  applicable  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  native 
American  or  so-called  Know-nothing  party  had  in  two  years 
from  its  foundation  become  a  tremendous  force,  running,  and 
seeming  for  a  time  likely  to  carry,  its  own  presidential  candi- 
date. In  three  years  more  it  was  dead  without  hope  of  revival. 
Now  and  then,  as  for  instance  in  the  elections  of  1874-75,  and 
again  in  those  of  1890,  there  comes  a  rush  of  feeling  so  sudden 
and  tremendous,  that  the  name  of  Tidal  Wave  has  been  invented 
to  describe  it. 

After  this  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that  the  Americans 
are  a  conservative  people.  Yet  any  one  who  observes  the  power 
of  habit  among  them,  the  tenacity  with  which  old  institutions 
and  usages,  legal  and  theological  formulas,  have  been  clung  to, 
will  admit  the  fact.  A  love  for  what  is  old  and  established  is 
in  their  English  blood.  Moreover,  prosperity  helps  to  make 
them  conservative.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  world  they  live 
in,  for  they  have  found  it  a  good  world,  in  which  they  have 
grown  rich  and  can  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none 
making  them  afraid.  They  are  proud  of  tlieir  history  and  of 
their  Constitution,  which  has  come  out  of  the  furnace  of  civil 
war  with  scarcely  the  smell  of  fire  upon  it.  It  is  little  to  say 
that  they  do  not  seek  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  because 
the  nations  that  do  this  exist  only  in  tlie  fancy  of  alarmist  phi- 
losophers. There  are  nations,  however,  wliose  impatience  of 
existing  evils,  or  whose  }>roneness  to  be  alhired  by  visions  of  a 
brighter  future,  makes  them  under-estimate  the  risk  of  change, 
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nations  that  will  pull  up  the  plant  to  see  whether  it  has  begun 
to  strike  root.  This  is  not  the  way  of  the  Americans.  They 
are  no  doubt  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  any  quarter. 
They  do  not  consider  that  an  institution  is  justified  by  its  exist- 
ence, but  admit  everything  to  be  matter  for  criticism.  Their 
keenly  competitive  spirit  and  pride  in  their  own  ingenuity  have 
made  them  quicker  than  any  other  people  to  adopt  and  adapt 
inventions :  telephones  were  in  use  in  every  little  town  over 
the  West,  while  in  the  city  of  London  men  were  just  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  they  could  be  made  to  pay.  I  have  remarked 
in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  fondness  for  trying  experiments 
haj  produced  a  good  deal  of  hasty  legislation,  especially  in  the 
newer  States,  and  that  some  of  it  has  already  been  abandoned. 
But  these  admissions  do  not  affect  the  main  proposition.  The 
Americans  are  at  bottom  a  conservative  people,  in  virtue  both 
of  the  deep  instincts  of  their  race  and  of  that  practical  shrewd- 
ness which  recognizes  the  value  of  permanence  and  solidity  in 
institutions.  They  are  conservative  in  their  fundamental  beliefs, 
in  the  structure  of  their  governments,  in  their  social  and  domes- 
tic usages.  They  are  like  a  tree  whose  pendulous  shoots  quiver 
and  rustle  with  the  lightest  breeze,  while  its  roots  enfold  the 
rock  with  a  grasp  which  storms  cannot  loosen. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXI 

CLAaSEB   AS   INrLUENCItie   OPINION 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  American  opnioii  in 
ger.eraJ,  and  may,  if  I  am  right  in  the  description  given,  be  dis- 
covered in  all  classes  of  the  native  white  population.  They 
exist,  however,  in  different  measure  in  different  classes,  and  the 
above  account  of  them  needs  to  be  sup]>]emented  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  each  class.  I  do  not,  of 
coarse,  propose  to  describe  the  present  opinions  of  claesee,  for 
that  would  require  an  account  of  current  political  questions : 
my  wm  is  merely  to  state  such  general  class  characters  as  go  to 
affect  the  quality  and  vigour  of  opinion.  Classes  are  in  Amer- 
ica by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  in  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe.  One  must  not,  for  i>oiitical  purposes,  divide  them  as 
upper  and  lower,  richer  and  poorer,  but  rather  according  to  the 
occupations  they  respectively  follow  and  the  conditions  of  life 
that  constitute  their  environment.  Their  specific  characters, 
as  a  naturalist  would  say,  are  less  marked  even  in  typical  indi- 
viduals than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe,  and  are  in  many 
individuals  scarcely  recognizable.  !N'eveitheleaa,  the  differences 
between  one  class  and  another  are  sufficient  to  produce  dis- 
tinctly traceable  influences  on  the  political  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  to  colour  the  opinions,  perhaps  even  to  determine  the  polit- 
ical attitude,  of  the  district  where  a  particular  class  predom- 
inates. 

1  begin  with  the  farmers,  because  they  are,  if  not  numerically 
the  largest  class,  at  least  the  class  wIiobc  importance  is  most 
widely  felt.  As  a  rule  they  are  owners  of  their  land ;  and  as 
a  rule  the  farms  are  small,  running  from  forty  or  fifty  up  to 
three  hundred  acres.  In  a  few  places,  especially  in  the  West, 
great  landowners  let  farms  to  ten^ints,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  one  finds  la^e  estates  cultivated  by  small  tenants,  often 
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negroes.  But  far  more  frequently  the  owner  tills  the  land  and 
the  tiller  owns  it.  The  proportion  of  hired  labourers  to  farm- 
ers is  therefore  very  much  smaller  than  in  England,  partly  be- 
cause farms  are  usually  of  a  size  permitting  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  do  much  of  the  work  by  themselves,  partly  because 
machinery  is  more  extensively  used,  especially  in  the  level 
regions  of  the  West.  The  labourers,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
"  hired  men,"  do  not,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  form  a 
social  stratum  distinct  from  the  farmers,  and  there  is  so  little 
distinction  in  education  or  rank  between  them  that  one  may 
practically  treat  employer  and  employed  as  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

The  farmer  is  a  keener  and  more  enterprising  man  than  in 
Europe,  with  more  of  that  commercial  character  which  one 
observes  in  Americans,  far  less  anchored  to  a  particular  spot, 
and  of  course  subject  to  no  such  influences  of  territorial  mag- 
nates as  prevail  in  England,  Germany,  or  Italy.  He  is  so  far 
a  business  man  as  sometimes  to  speculate  in  grain  or  bacon. 
Yet  he  is  not  free  from  the  usual  defects  of  agriculturists.  He 
is  obstinate,  tenacious  of  his  habits,  not  readily  accessible  to 
argument.  His  way  of  life  is  plain  and  simple,  and  he  prides 
himself  on  its  simplicity,  holding  the  class  he  belongs  to  to  be 
the  mainstay  of  the  country,  and  regarding  city-folk  and  lawyers 
with  a  mixture  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  because  he  deems 
them  as  inferior  to  himself  in  virtue  as  they  are  superior  in 
adroitness,  and  likely  to  outwit  him.  Sparing  rather  than 
stingy  in  his  outlays,  and  living  mainly  on  the  produce  of  his 
own  fields,  he  has  so  little  ready  money  that  small  sums  appear 
large  to  him;  and  as  he  fails  to  see  why  everybody  cannot 
thrive  and  be  happy  on  $1500  (£300)  a  year,  he  thinks  that 
figure  a  sufficient  salary  for  a  country  or  district  official,  and 
regulates  his  notions  of  payment  for  all  other  officials,  judges 
included,  by  the  same  standard.  To  belong  to  a  party,  and 
support  it  by  his  vote,  seems  to  him  part  of  a  citizen's  duty, 
but  his  interests  in  national  politics  are  secondary  to  those  he 
feels  in  agriculturists'  questions,  particularly  in  the  great  war 
against  monopolies  and  capitalists,  which  the  power  and  in 
some  cases  the  tyranny  of  the  railroad  companies  has  provoked 
in  the  West.  Naturally  a  grumbler,  as  are  his  brethren  every- 
where, finding  his  isolated  life  dull,  and  often  unable  to  follow 
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the  causes  which  depress  the  price  of  produce,  he  is  the  more 
easily  persuaded  that  his  grievances  are  due  to  the  combina- 
tions of  designing  speculators.  The  agricultural  newspaper  to 
which  he  subscribes  is  of  course  written  up  to  his  prejudices, 
and  its  adulation  of  the  farming  class  confirms  his  belief  that 
he  who  makes  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  tricked  out  of  his 
proper  share  in  its  prosperity.  Thus  he  now  and  then  makes 
desperate  attempts  to  right  himself  by  legislation,  lending  too 
ready  an  ear  to  politicians  who  promise  him  redress  by  measures 
possibly  unjust  and  usually  unwise.  In  his  impatience  with 
the  regular  parties,  he  is  apt  to  vote  for  those  who  call  them- 
selves a  People's  or  Farmer's  party,  and  who  dangle  before  him 
the  hope  of  getting  "  cheap  money,"  of  reducing  the  expenses 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  of  compelling  the  railroads  to  carry 
his  produce  at  unremunerative  rates.  However,  after  all  said 
and  done,  he  itf  an  honest,  kindly  sort  of  man,  hospitable,  relig- 
ious, patriotic :  the  man  whose  hard  work  has  made  the  West 
what  it  is.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  West  that  one  must  now  look, 
for  the  well-marked  type  I  have  tried  to  draw,  yet  not  always  in 
the  newer  West  j  for,  in  regions  like  northern  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Dakota,  the  farming  population  is  mainly  foreign, 
—  Scandinavian  and  German,  —  while  the  native  Americans 
occupy  themselves  with  trading  and  railroad  management. 
However,  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  acquire  in  a  few 
years  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  native  farmer,  and 
foUow  the  political  lead  given  by  the  latter.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  agriculturists  were,  especially  in  the  middle 
and  the  newer  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  the  backbone  of 
the  Democratic  party,  sturdy  supporters  of  Jefferson,  and  after- 
wards of  Andrew  Jackson.  When  the  opposition  of  North  and 
South  began  to  develop  itself  and  population  grew  up  beyond 
the  Ohio,  the  pioneers  from  New  England  who  settled  in  that 
country  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party ;  and  in  the 
famous  "log  cabin  and  hard  cider"  campaign,  which  carried 
the  election  of  General  Harrison  as  President,  that  worthy, 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  hardy  backwoodsman,  made  the  Western 
farmer  for  the  first  time  a  noble  and  poetical  figure  to  the 
popular  imagination.  Nowadays  he  is  less  romantic,  yet  still 
one  of  the  best  elements  in  the  country.  He  stood  by  the 
Union  during  the  war,  and  gave  his  life  freely  for  it.     For 
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many  years  afterwards  his  vote  carried  the  Western,  and  espe- 
cially the  North-western  States  for  the  Republican  party, 
which  is  to  him  still  the  party  which  saved  the  Union  and 
protects  the  negro. 

The  shopkeepers  and  small  manufacturers  may  be  said  to 
form  a  second  class,  though  in  the  smaller  towns,  of  the  West 
especially,  their  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  cultivators,  and  their  way  of  life  so  similar,  that  there  is 
little  special  to  remark  about  them.  In  the  larger  towns  they 
are  sharper  and  more  alive  to  what  is  passing  than  the  rural 
population,  but  their  intellectual  horizon  is  not  much  wider. 
A  sort  of  natural  selection  carries  the  more  ambitious  and 
eager  spirits  into  the  towns,  for  the  native  American  dislikes 
the  monotony  and  isolation  of  a  farm  life  with  its  slender  pros- 
pect of  wealth.  To  keep  a  store  in  a  "comer  lot"  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  keen-witted  lad.  The  American  shopkeeper,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  has  not  the  obsequiousness  of  his  European  con- 
.gener,  and  is  far  from  fancying  that  retail  trade  has  anything 
degrading  about  it.  He  is  apt  to  take  more  part  in  local  politics 
than  the  farmer,  but  less  apt  to  become  a  member  of  a  State 
legislature,  because  he  can  seldom  leave  his  store  as  the  farmer 
can  at  certain  seasons  leave  his  land.  He  reads  more  news- 
papers than  the  farmer  does,  and  of  course  learns  more  from 
current  talk.  His  education  has  been  better,  because  city 
schools  are  superior  to  country  ones.  He  is  perhaps  not  so 
certain  to  go  solid  for  his  party.  He  has  less  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  railroads,  but  if  connected  with  a  manufact- 
uring industry,  is  of  course  more  likely  to  be  interested  in 
tariff  questions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  Protectionist.  His 
occupation,  however,  seldom  gives  him  any  direct  personal 
motive  for  supporting  one  party  more  than  another,  and  he 
has  less  of  that  political  timidity  which  Europeans  take  to  be 
the  note  of  the  typical  bourgeois  than  the  retail  dealer  of 
France  or  England. 

The  working  men,  by  which  I  mean  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands  for  wages,  form  a  less  well-marked  class  than  is 
the  case  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  have  not  so  many  sub- 
classes witliin  their  own  body,  though  of  course  the  distinction 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  makes  itself  felt,  and  one 
may  say,  speaking  generally,  that  all  unskilled  labourers  ai6 
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wmpamtively  recent  immigrants.  The  native  work-people 
m  of  conrae  fairly  educated;  tliey  read  the  daily  newsp^tjiera, 
md  very  likely  a  weekly  religiuua  journal  and  a  monthly 
nagazine ;  many  of  them,  I  think  a  majority,  except  in  the 
[teater  cities,  belong  to  a  congrefjption  in  whose  concerns 
ihey  are  generally  interestoil.  Many  are  total  abstainers. 
their  wives  liave  probably  had  a  lon^jer  schooling  and  read 
aore  widely  than  they  do  themselves.  In  the  sniiiller  towns 
loth  in  New  England  and  the  West,  and  even  iu  some  of  the 
arge  cities,  such  as  I'hiladelphia  and  Chicago,  the  better  part 
Kt  them  own  the  houses  they  live  iu,  wooden  houses  in  the 
laburbs  with  a  little  verandah  and  a  bit  of  garden,  and  thus 
!eel  themselves  to  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  Their  wives 
md  daughters  dress  with  so  much  taste  that  on  BuniLty,  or 
irhen  you  meet  them  in  the  steam  cars,  you  would  take  them 
'or  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  Until  lately,  strikes  have 
weo  less  frequent  than  in  England,  nor,  in  spite  of  the  troubles 
rf  recent  years,  has  there  hitherto  existed  any  geneial  sense  of 
KMtility  to  employers.  This  is  duo  partly  to  the  better  cir- 
iumstances  of  the  workmen,  jiartly  to  the  fact  that  the  ])assage 
from  the  one  class  to  the  other  is  easy  and  frequent.  Thus, 
lOtwithstanding  the  exi»itenec  of  so-calleil  Labour  parties,  and 
ihe  recent  creation  of  a  vast  or^nizatitm  embrncing  all  trades 
>Ter  the  whole  Union  (the  Knights  of  Labour),  there  has 
litherto  been  less  of  coIle<^tive  class  feeling  anil  class  action 
imong  workmen  than  in  England,'  certainly  much  less  than 
a  France  or  Germany,  Toliticiaiis  have  of  late  years  begun 
»  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  the  working  man.  Althougli 
Ji  a  country  where  the  popular  vote  is  omniimtent  there  seems 
mmething  absurd  in  ai^suiiiing  that  the  working  man  is  weak 
ud  stands  in  need  of  special  i)rotection,  still  the  great  power 
)f  capital,  the  illegitimate  moans  liy  which  that  power  acts  upon 
legislatures,  the  growing  disjiarities  of  fortune,  and  the  fact 
that  rich  men  beat  less  than  their  due  share  of  taxation,  have 
Furnished  a  basis  for  labour  agitation.     While  contributing  as 

1  An  Bxperlcnced  Amerlcnn  frliMid  irrltcn  me :  "  Althou<:h  Immlffmnts  from 
GhMt  Britain  are  tbs  beat  of  all  our  IminigmiitH.  Eniclisli  vnrknion  arc  more 
ipt  to  itir  up  tronblo  with  thi-lr  eiiiiiloycw  tliiiii  tlitwe  of  any  oiIht  rsii-. 
bnployen  nay  that  tbey  fear  their  Eii^liHh  iT'irktiien,  lit-rauiie  thry  are  i;ciier- 
iDj  enspiclous,  aod  dlshellere  In  tlio  possibility  of  anything  but  huatUlty 
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many  recruits  to  the  army  of  professional  politicians  as  do  the 
other  classes,  the  wage-earning  class  is  no  more  active  in 
political  work  than  they  are,  and  furnishes  few  candidates  for 
State  or  Federal  office.  Till  recently  little  demand  was  made 
for  the  representation  of  labour  as  labour  either  in  Congress  or 
in  State  legislatures.  There  are  of  course  many  members 
who  have  begun  life  as  operatives ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  very 
few  in  Congress  (though  some  in  the  State  legislatures)  whose 
special  function  or  claim  it  is  to  be  the  advocates  of  their 
whilom  class.  Such  progress  as  communistic  or  socialistic 
movements  have  made  has  been  chiefly  among  the  immigrants 
from  Central  Europe,  Germans  and  Slavs,  with  a  much  smaller 
contingent  of  Irish  and  Italian  support,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  great  this  progress  is,  for  the  educated  classes  had  known 
and  cared  very  little  about  it  until  the  outbreak  of  Anarchist 
violence  at  Chicago  in  1886  turned  all  eyes  upon  a  new 
source  of  peril  to  civilization.  One  question,  however,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  the  workmen,  both  natives  and  immigrants, 
is  the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  labour,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  workmen  to  fill  the  place  of  strikers.  A  law  passed  some 
years  ago,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  considerable  difficulties 
have  arisen,  forbids  the  landing  in  the  country  of  persons 
coming  under  a  contract  to  work.  In  the  Pacific  States 
the  feeling  against  the  Chinese,  who  take  lower  wages,  often 
one-half  of  what  whites  obtain,  has  not  merely  been  the  prime 
factor  in  Californian  State  politics,  but  has  induced  the  Senate 
to  ratify  treaties  and  Congress  to  pass  Acts,  the  last  one 
extremely  stringent,  forbidding  their  entry.  When  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  some  years  ago  brought  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  to  replace  his  own  men  who  had  gone  out  on 
strike,  they  were  threatened  with  molestation.  One  trade,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  are  permitted  to  follow,  and  have  now  almost 
monopolized,  that  of  washermen  —  one  cannot  say,  washer- 
women.    Even  a  small  city  rarely  wants  its  Chinese  laundry. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  there  is  no 
want  of  intelligence  or  acuteness  among  the  working  people. 
For  political  purposes,  and  setting  apart  what  are  specifically 
called  labour  questions,  there  is  really  little  difference  between 
them  and  other  classes.  Their  lights  are  as  good  as  those  of 
farmers  or  traders,  their  modes  of  thinking  similar.    They  are, 
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however,  somewhat  more  excitable  ami  mote  easily  fascinated 
by  a  vigorous  demagogue,  as  the  success  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  among  the  shoemakers  of  his  Massachusetts  district 
proved.  A  powerful  speaker  with  a  flow  of  humour  and 
■odacity  will  go  farther  with  them  than  with  the  more  com- 
mercially-minded shopkeeper,  or  the  more  stolid  agriculturist, 
if  indeed  one  can  call  any  American  stolid. 

The  ignorant  masses  of  such  great  cities  as  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  togetlier  with  the  dangerously  large 
"tramp  "class,  are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  with  the  working  class 
I  have  been  describing,  but  answer  better  to  what  is  called  in 
England  *'  the  residuum."  They  are  largely  Irish  and  Germans, 
together  with  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Kussians,  negroes,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  and  such  native  Americans  as  have  fallen  from  their 
first  estate  into  drink  and  penury.  From  the  more  recent  im- 
migrants neither  national  patriotism  nor  a  sense  of  civic  duty 
can  as  yet  be  expected;  the  pity  is  that  they  have  been  allowed 
civic  power.  Political  opinions  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  pos- 
sess, for  they  have  not  had  time  to  learn  to  know  the  institu- 
tions of  their  new  country.  Yet  there  are  three  sentiments 
which  guide  them,  besides  adhesion  to  the  party  which  snapped 
them  up  when  they  landed,  or  which  manipulates  them  by 
leaders  of  their  own  race.  One  of  these  sentiments  is  religious 
tympathy.  Such  of  them  as  are  Roman  Catholics  are  ready  to 
stand  by  whichever  jiarty  may  obtain  the  favour,  or  be  readiest 
toserve  the  interests,  of  their  church.'  Another  is  the  protection 
of  the  liquor  traific.  The  German  loves  his  beer,  and  deems  a 
land  where  this  most  familiar  of  pleasures  is  unattainable  no 
land  of  freedom,  while  the  Irishman  stands  by  a  trade  in  which 
his  countrymen  are  largely  engaged.  And,  thirdly,  the  Ameri- 
can-Irish have  been  largely  swayed  by  hatred  of  England, 
which  has  made  them  desire  to  annoy  her,  and  if  possible  to 
■^  up  a  quarrel  between  her  and  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  England  seem,  so  far  as  one 
can  gather,  to  have  lessened  this  feeling,  on  wtiich,  of  course, 
anscrupulous  politicians  play,  and  which  is  the  only  remaining 
obstacle  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

ITIuMeof  the  Oemmn  Immlsmnts  who  n 
fdng  WMt,  Mem  to  be  mostly  Catholics,  i 
Mm,  Cwehi,  and  Slnrahi. 
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The  European  reader  must  not  suppose  that  this  lowest  sec- 
tion of  the  labouring  class  is  wholly  composed  of  immigrants, 
nor  that  all  of  the  city-dwelling  immigrants  belong  to  it,  for 
there  are  many  foreigners  whose  education  and  skill  place  them 
at  once  on  a  level  with  the  native  American  workmen.  Its 
importance  in  politics  arises  less  from  its  number,  which  does 
not  approach  three  million  of  voters  all  told,^  than  from  the 
cohesion,  in  every  great  city,  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  massed 
there.  Being  comparatively  ignorant,  and  for  the  most  part 
not  yet  absorbed  into  the  American  population,  it  is  not  moved 
by  the  ordinary  political  forces,  nor  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
intellectual  and  moral  influences,  but  ^'goes  solid  "  as  its  leaders 
direct  it,  a  fact  which  gives  these  leaders  exceptional  weight, 
and  may  enable  them,  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  to 
dictate  their  terms  to  statesmen.  The  disposition  to  truckle 
to  the  forces  of  disorder,  and  to  misuse  the  power  of  pardoning 
offenders,  which  prominent  State  officials  sometimes  evince,  is 
due  to  the  fear  of  the  so-called  "  Labour  Vote,"  a  vote  which 
would  be  insignificant  were  the  suffrage  restricted  to  persons 
who  have  resided  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  country. 
Nevertheless  the  immigrants  are  not  so  largely  answerable 
for  the  faults  of  American  politics  as  a  stranger  might  be  led 
by  the  language  of  many  Americans  to  believe.  There  is  a 
disposition  in  the  United  States  to  use  them,  and  especially 
the  Irish,  much  as  the  cat  is  used  in  the  kitchen  to  account  for 
broken  plates  and  food  which  disappears.  The  cities  have  no 
doubt  suffered  from  the  immigrant  vote.  But  New  York  was 
not  an  Eden  before  the  Irish  came ;  and  would  not  become  an 
Eden  were  they  all  to  return  to  green  Erin,  or  move  on  to  arid 
Arizona. 

The  capitalist  class  consists  of  large  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  and  railroad  men,  with  a  few  great  land  specu- 
lators and  directors  of  trading  or  carrying  companies.  How 
much  capacity  and  energy,  how  much  wealth  and  influence 
there  is  in  this  small  class  everybody  knows.  It  includes  the 
best  executive  ability  of  the  country,  and  far  more  ability 

1  The  total  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States,  of  both  sexes,  was 
(In  1890)  9,249,647  as  against  53,372,703  native  bom.  Of  the  lower  labouring 
class  I  am  describing,  a  very  small  part  is  native  American  and  another  con- 
siderable i>art  the  American-born  sons  of  recent  immigrants. 
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than  iB  deTOted  to  the  public  service  of  the  State.  Though 
such  persons  do  not,  and  hardly  could,  bold  aloof  from  politics 
—some  of  them  are  indeed  zealous  party  men — their  interest 
lies  chiefly  in  using  politios  for  their  own  purposes,  and  espe- 
dally  in  resistiug  the  attacks  with  which  they  are  threatened, 
sometimes  by  the  popular  movement  against  monopolists  and 
great  oorpoiutions,  sometimes  by  Free  Traders  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  present  high  tarifE  which  the  manufacturers  deem 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  One-half  of  the  capital- 
ists are  occupied  in  preaching  laiaset  /aire  as  regards  railroad 
control,  the  other  half  in  resisting  it  in  railroad  rate  matters,  in 
order  to  have  their  goods  carried  more  cheaply,  and  in  tariff 
matters,  in  order  to  protect  industries  threatened  with  foreign 
competition.  Yet  they  inaoage  to  hold  well  together.  Their 
practical  talent  does  not  necessarily  imply  political  insight,  any 
more  than  moral  elevation,  nor  have  they  generally  the  taste  or 
leisure  to  think  seriously  about  the  needs  of  the  State.  In  no 
country  does  one  find  so  many  men  of  eminent  capacity  for 
business,  shrewd,  forcible,  and  daring,  who  are  so  uninteresting, 
to  intellectually  barren,  outside  the  sphere  of  their  business 
knowledge. 

But  the  wealthy  have  many  ways  of  influencing  opinion  and 
the  course  of  events.  Some  of  them  own,  others  find  means 
of  inspiring,  newspapers.  Many  are  liberal  supporters  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  it  is  alleged  that  they  occasionally 
discourage  the  promulgation,  by  college  teachers,  of  opinions 
they  dislike.  Presidents  of  great  corporations  have  aimies  of 
offlciaU  under  their  orders,  who  cannot  indeed  be  intimidated, 
for  public  opinion  would  resent  that,  yet  may  be  suffered  to 
know  what  their  superior  thinks  and  expects.  Cities,  districts 
of  country,  even  States  or  Territories,  have  much  to  hope  or 
fear  from  the  management  of  a  railway,  and  good  reason  to 
conciliate  its  president  Moreover,  as  the  finance  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  these  men  and  every  trader  is 
affeoted  by  financial  changes,  as  they  control  enormous  joint- 
stock  enterprises  whose  shares  are  held  and  speculated  in  by 
hosts  of  private  persons  of  all  ranks,  their  policy  and  utter- 
ances are  watched  with  anxious  curiosity,  and  the  line  they 
take  determines  the  conduct  of  thousands  not  d.rectly  con- 
nected with  them.     A  word  from  several  of  the  great  tina jcie-^ 
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would  go  a  long  way  with  leading  statesmen.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  a  steadying  influence  in  politics,  being  opposed 
to  sudden  changes  which  might  disturb  the  money  market  or 
depress  trade,  and  especially  opposed  to  complications  with 
foreign  States.  They  are  therefore  par  excellence  the  peace 
party  in  America,  for  though  some  might  like  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  the  majority  would  have  far  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain. 

There  remains  the  group  of  classes  loosely  called  professional 
men,  of  whom  we  may  dismiss  the  physicians  as  neither  bring- 
ing any  distinctive  element  into  politics,  nor  often  taking  an 
active  interest  therein,  and  the  journalists,  because  they  have 
been  considered  in  treating  of  the  organs  of  opinion,  and  the 
clergy  as,  inhibited  by  public  feeling  from  direct  immixture  in 
political  strife.  In  the  anti-slavery  and  Free  Soil  struggles, 
ministers  of  religion  were  prominent,  as  they  are  now  in  the 
temperance  movement,  and  indeed  will  always  be  when  a 
distinctly  moral  issue  is  placed  before  the  country.  But  in 
ordinary  times,  and  as  regards  most  questions,  they  find  it 
prudent  to  rest  content  with  inculcating  such  sound  principles 
as  will  elevate  their  hearers'  views  and  lead  them  to  vote  fo" 
the  best  men.  Some  few,  however,  of  exceptional  zeal  or 
unusually  well-assured  position  do  appear  on  political  plat- 
forms, and,  like  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  justify 
their  courage  by  their  success.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  great  influence  with  their  flocks,  but  are  so  sensible  of  the 
displeasure  which  its  exercise  would  cause  among  the  native 
Americans  as  to  be  guarded  in  political  action,  allowing  them- 
selves a  freer  hand  in  promoting  temperance  or  other  moral 
causes.  Some  of  them  have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  country. 

The  lawyers,  who  are  both  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one, 
there  being  no  such  distinction  of  the  profession  into  two 
branches  as  exists  in  Britain  and  France,  are  of  all  classes  that 
which  has  most  to  do  with  politics.^  From  their  ranks  comes 
a  large  part,  probably  a  half,  and  apparently  the  better  half,  of 
the  professional  politicians.  Those  who  do  not  make  politics 
a  business  have  usually  something  to  do  with  it,  and  even  those 
who  have  little  to  do  with  it  enjoy  opportunities  of  looking 

1  An  account  of  the  American  Bar  wiU  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. 
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behind  the  scenes.  The  necessities  of  their  practice  oblige 
them  to  study  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
of  their  own  State,  as  well  as  to  watch  current  legislation. 
It  is  therefore  from  the  legal  profession  that  most  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  have  been  drawn,  from  the  days  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Johu  Jay,  and  John  Adams  down  to  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  presidential  candidiites  of  our  own  generation. 
Hence  both  in  great  cities  and  iu  small  ones  the  lawyer  is 
favourably  placed  for  influencing  opinion.  If  be  be  a  man  of 
parts,  he  is  apt  to  be  the  centre  of  local  opinion,  as  Lincoln 
was  in  Springfield,  where  he  practised  law  and  made  his  repu- 
tation.' When  in  some  great  community,  like  New  York  or 
Boston,  a  demonstratioik  is  organized,  some  distinguished  advo- 
cate, such  as  Charles  O'Conorwas  in  Kew  York,  such  as  Bufus 
Choate  was  in  Boston,  is  selected  for  the  oration  of  the  day, 
because  he  has  the  power  of  speech,  and  because  everybody 
knows  him.  Thus  the  lawyers  best  deserve  to  be  called  tlie 
leading  class,  less  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than 
the  capitalists,  but  more  powerful  as  a  whole,  since  more 
numerous  and  more  locally  active.  Of  course  it  is  only  on  a 
very  few  professional  questions  that  they  act  together  as  a 
class.  Tlieir  function  is  to  educate  opinion  from  the  technical 
side,  and  to  put  things  in  a  telling  way  before  the  people. 
Whether  the  individual  lawyer  is  or  is  not  a  better  citizen 
than  his  neighbours,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  shrewder  one,  know- 
ing more  about  government  and  public  business  than  most  of 
them  do,  and  able  at  least  to  perceive  the  mischiefs  of  bad 
legislation,  which  farmers  or  Bho])kDepera  may  faintly  realize. 
Thus  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  the  profession  makes  for 
good,  and  though  it  is  often  the  instrument  by  which  harm  is 
wrought,  it  is  more  often  the  means  of  revealing  and  defeating 
the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of  keeping  the  wholesome  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Its 
action  in  political  life  may  be  compared  with  its  function  in 
jadicial  proceedings.  Advocacy  is  at  the  service  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust  equally,  and  sometimes  makes  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,  yet  experience  shows  that  the  sifting  of  evi- 

1 1  have  heard  townimen  o(  the  kient  I'rPHiileot  <tescr<be  hotr  the  Iront  ot  bis 
Immim  used  to  Iw  a  sort  of  gathering  placid  on  aummcr  eveniaga  where  his  racy 
talk  helped  t«  moald  the  oplDloii  ot  the  place. 
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dence  and  the  arguing  of  points  of  law  tend  on  the  whole  to 
make  justice  prevail. 

There  remain  the  men  of  letters  and  artists,  an  extremely 
small  class  outside  a  few  Eastern  cities,  and  the  teachers,  espe- 
cially those  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  influence  of 
literary  men  has  been  more  felt  through  magazines  than 
through  books,  for  native  authorship  suffered  severely  till 
1891  from  the  deluge  of  cheap  English  reprints.  That  of  the 
teachers  tells  primarily  on  their  pupils,  and  indirectly  on  the 
circles  to  which  those  pupils  belong,  or  in  which  they  work 
when  they  have  left  college.  One  is  amused  by  the  bitterness 
—  affected  scorn  trying  to  disguise  real  fear — with  which 
"  college  professors  "  are  denounced  by  the  professional  poli- 
ticians as  unpractical,  visionary,  pharisaical,  "kid-gloved," 
"high-toned,"  "un-American,"  the  fact  being  that  an  impulse 
towards  the  improvement  of  party  methods,  civil  service  re- 
form and  tariff  reform,  has  come  from  the  universities,  and 
been  felt  in  the  increased  political  activity  of  the  better  edu- 
cated youth.  The  new  generation  of  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
journalists,  of  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  and  indeed  of 
business  men  also,  so  far  as  they  receive  a  university  educa^ 
tion,  have  been  inspired  by  the  universities,  particularly  of 
course  by  the  older  and  more  highly  developed  institutions 
of  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  more  serious  and  earnest  view  of 
politics  than  has  prevailed  among  the  richer  classes  since  the 
strain  of  the  Civil  War  passed  away.  Their  horizon  has  been 
enlarged,  their  patriotism  tempered  by  a  sense  of  national 
shortcomings,  and  quickened  by  a  higher  ideal  of  national  well- 
being.  The  confidence  that  all  other  prosperity  will  accom- 
pany material  prosperity,  the  belief  that  good  instincts  are 
enough  to  guide  nations  through  practical  difficulties,  errors 
which  led  astray  so  many  worthy  people  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, are  being  dispelled,  and  a  juster  view  of  the  great 
problems  of  democratic  government  presented.  The  seats  of 
learning  and  education  are  at  present  among  the  most  potent 
forces  making  for  progress  and  the  formation  of  sound  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  increase  daily  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  teachers  no  less  than  in  the  number  of  their 
students. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  general  obser- 
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ntioDs  ar«  needed  to  supplement  or  sum  up  tlie  results  of  the 
toregoing  inquiry. 

There  is  iu  the  United  States  u  J  such  general  opposition  as  in 
Mntinental  Europe  of  upper  and  lower  classes,  richer  nnd  poorer 
iltsses.  There  is  no  auclt  jealousy  or  hostility  as  one  finds  in 
Fnnce  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  uijemtives.  In  many 
pUees  class  distinctions  do  exist  for  the  pur]]OBes  of  social  inter- 
Boursa  But  it  is  only  in  tlie  larger  cities  that  the  lino  is  sharply 
Inwo  between  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen  and  those 
others  to  whom,  in  talk  among  themselves,  the  former  set  would 
refuse  this  epithet. 

There  is  no  one  class  or  set  of  men  whose  special  function 
it  is  to  form  and  lead  opinion.  The  politicians  certaiidy  do 
not     Public  opinion  leEids  them. 

Still  less  is  there  any  governing  class.  The  class  whence 
most  office-holders  come  corresponds,  as  respects  education  and 
refinement,  to  what  woidd  be  called  the  lower  middle  class  in 
Europe.     But  offioholders  are  not  governors. 

Such  class  issr^s  as  row  exist  or  have  recently  existed, 
seldom,  or  to  s  snia!!  extent,  coincide  with  party  issues.  They 
ue  usually  toyed  with  by  both  parties  alike,  or  if  such  a  ques- 
tion becomes  strong  enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  party, 
that  party  will  usually  stand  by  itself  apart  from  the  two  old 
and  regular  organizations. 

In  Europe,  classes  have  become  factors  in  politics  either 
bom  interest  or  from  passion.  Legislation  or  administration 
may  have  pressed  hardly  on  a  class,  and  the  class  has  sought 
to  defend  and  emancipate  itself.  Or  Its  feelings  may  have 
been  wounded  by  past  injury  or  insult,  and  it  may  seek  occa- 
lions  for  revenge.  In  America  neither  cause  for  tlie  action  of 
any  class  as  a  class  can  be  said  to  exist.'  Hence  classes  have 
not  been  prime  factors  in  Aniei'ican  politics  or  in  the  formation 
of  native  political  opinion.  In  the  main,  political  questions 
proper  have  held  the  first  place  in  a  voter's  mind,  and  ques- 

1  Even  those  wbo  wonld  perBiiadR  the  wnrhlnj;  men  thnt  IcglBlutloD  is  anjiut 
lo  them  seldom  complain  of  what  it  does,  but  rstlier  uf  wliat  it  omitB  or  does 
Dot  prereot.  Any  statute  whiuh  bore  barelily  on  ln1iouriii[;  men  would  in 
Ameriea  be  repealed  Forthwitii.  Th?r»  Is  si  prment  in  some  Slati's  an  aftlta- 
lioi,  conducted  by  "  labour  "  leader!!,  to  niter  the  law  which  restrains  what 
'i  called  coercive  "  picketing  "  or  molestation  In  trade  di^pules.  but  the  laws 
btve  so  tmx  been  ui^ld  by  Uie  general  sense  ot  the  commnnlty. 
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tdons  affecting  his  class  the  second.*  The  great  strikes  which 
have  of  late  years  convulsed  large  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  "labour"  agitation  which  has  accompanied  them,  have 
brought  new  elements  of  class  passion  and  class  interest  upon 
the  scene.  But  it  is  possible  that  these  phenomena,  which  are 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  immigrants,  still 
unassimilated,  though  invested  with  political  power,  may  prove 
to  be  transitory. 

The  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  classes.  They  exist  within 
it,  but  they  do  not  make  it  up.  You  are  not  struck  by  their 
political  significance  as  you  would  be  in  any  European  country. 
The  people  is  one  people,  although  it  occupies  a  wider  terri- 
tory than  any  other  nation,  and  is  composed  of  elements  from 
many  quarters. 

Even  education  makes  less  difference  between  various  sec- 
tions of  the  community  than  might  be  expected.  One  finds 
among  the  better  instructed  many  of  those  prejudices  and 
fallacies  to  which  the  European  middle  classes  are  supposed 
peculiarly  liable.  Among  the  less  instructed  of  the  native 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  comprehension  of 
public  affairs,  a  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  a  generally 
diffused  interest  in  national  welfare,  exceeding  that  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  Europe. 

This  is  a  strong  point  of  the  nation.  This  is  what  has  given 
buoyancy  to  the  vessel  of  the  State,  and  enabled  her  to  carry 
with  apparent,  though  perhaps  with  diminishing,  ease  the  dead 
weight  of  ignorance  which  European  emigration  continues  to 
throw  upon  her  decks. 

1  There  are  exceptions  —  e.g.  tariff  questions  are  foremost  in  the  mind  of 
manufacturers,  Chinese  questions  in  those  of  Califomian  working  men,  trans- 
portation questions  often  in  those  of  farmers. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII 

LOOAI.  TYPES    OF  OPINION EAST,   WEST,   AND   SOUTH 

Both  the  general  tendencies  and  the  class  tendencies  in  the 
deTelopment  of  public  opinion  which  I  have  attempted  to 
sketch,  may  be  observed  all  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Union. 
Some,  however,  are  more  powerful  in  one  region,  others  in 
another,  while  the  local  needs  and  feelings  of  eacli  region  tend 
to  give  a  particular  colour  to  its  views  and  direction  to  its 
aims.  One  must  therefore  inquire  into  aud  endeavour  to 
describe  these  local  differences,  so  as,  by  duly  allowing  for 
them,  to  correct  what  has  been  stated  generally  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  opinion  is  formed,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  evoke  it 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  classified  the  States  into  five 
groups,  the  Noith-Eastern  or  New  England  States,  the  Middle 
States,  the  North-West«m  States,  tlie  Southern  States,  and  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  For  the  purposes  of  our  present 
inquiry  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  first  two 
of  these  groups,  but  the  differences  between  the  others  are 
significant.  It  is  needless  to  a<ld  that  there  are,  of  course, 
abundance  of  local  differences  within  these  divisions.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  ia  for  many  purposes  anlike  Ohio. 
Georgia  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  Louisiana.  Nebraska 
is  more  raw  than  Illinois.  To  go  into  these  minor  points  of 
divergence  would  involve  a  tedious  discussion,  and  perhaps 
confuse  the  reader  after  all,  so  he  must  be  asked  to  under- 
Btand  that  this  chapter  endeavours  to  present  only  the  general 
aspect  which  opinion  wears  in  each  section  of  the  country,  and 
that  what  ,is  said  of  a  section  generally,  is  not  niearit  to  be 
taken  as  equally  applicable  to  every  State  within  it. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  predominant  influence  is  that  of 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  merchants  —  in  a  word,  of  the  com- 
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mercial  classes.  The  East  finds  the  capital  for  great  under- 
takings all  over  the  country,  particularly  for  the  making  of 
railroads,  the  stock  of  which  is  chiefly  held  by  Eastern  in- 
vestors, and  the  presidents  whereof  often  have  their  central 
office  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  though  the  line 
may  traverse  the  Western  or  Southern  States.  The  East  also 
conducts  the  gigantic  trade  with  Europe.  It  ships  the  grain 
and  the  cattle,  the  pork  and  the  petroleum,  it  "  finances  "  the 
shipping  of  much  of  the  cotton,  it  receives  nearly  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  that  Europe  sends,  as  well  as  the  emigrants 
from  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.^  The  arms  of  its 
great  bankers  and  merchants  stretch  over  the  whole  Union, 
making  those  commercial  influences  which  rule  in  their  own 
seat  potent  everywhere.  Eastern  opinion  is  therefore  the  most 
"  quickly  and  delicately  sensitive  to  financial  movements  and 
European  influences,  as  well  as  the  most  firmly  bound  to  a 
pacific  policy.  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  trade  inter- 
ests made  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  anxious  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  England,  to  whose  ports  their  vessels  plied,  so 
now,  though  the  shipping  which  enters  Eastern  ports  is  chiefly 
European  (British,  Norwegian,  German,  French),  the  mercan- 
tile connections  of  American  and  European  merchants  and 
financiers  are  so  close  that  an  alarm  of  war  might  produce 
widespread  disaster. 

The  East  is  also,  being  the  oldest,  the  best  educated  and  most 
intelligent  quarter  of  the  country.^  Not  only  does  it  contain 
more  men  of  high  culture,  but  the  average  of  knowledge 
and  thought  (excluding  the  mob  of  the  great  cities  and  some 
backward  districts  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania)  is  higher  than 
elsewhere.  Its  literary  men  and  eminent  teachers  labour  for 
the  whole  country,  and  its  cities,  which  show  the  lowest  ele- 
ment of  the  population  in  their  rabble,  show  also  the  largest 
number  of  men  of  light  and  leading  in  all  professions.  Al- 
though very  able  newspapers  are  published  in  the  West  as 
well  as  in  the  East,  still  the  tone  of  Eastern  political  discus- 
sion is  more  generally  dignified  and  serious  than  in  the  rest  of 

1  Some  Germans  and  Italians  enter  by  New  Orleans  or  the  ports  of  Texas. 

3  The  percentaf^e  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  is  as  high  in  some  of  the 
Western  States,  such  as  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  as  in  New  England,  but  this  majr 
be  because  the  Irish  and  French  Canadians  depress  the  level  of  Nqw  EngUnd. 
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tlie  UDion.  The  influences  of  Europe,  which,  of  course,  play 
fint  and  chiefly  upon  the  East,  are,  ho  far  as  they  affect  man- 
nen  and  morality,  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good.  But  in  the 
leilm  of  thought  Europe  and  its  criticism  are  a  stimulatire 
force,  which  corrects  any  undue  appreciation  of  national  vir- 
tues, and  helps  forward  sound  views  in  economics  and  history. 
The  leisured  and  well-read  class  to  be  found  in  some  Eastern 
cities  is  as  cosmopolitan  in  tone  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world,  yet  has  not  lost  the  piquancy  of  its  native  soil.  Its 
thought  appropriates  what  is  fresh  and  sound  in  the  literature 
or  scientific  work  of  Germany,  England,  and  France  more 
readily  than  any  of  those  countries  seems  to  learn  from  each 
of  the  others.  These  causes,  added  to  the  fact  that  ttie  per- 
TBTsions  of  party  government  have  l>een  unusually  gross  among 
the  irresponsible  masses  that  crowd  these  very  cities,  has 
roused  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to  the  so-called  "  machine  " 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Eastern  voter  is  less 
bound  to  his  party,  more  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  and 
to  look  for  light,  when  he  feels  his  own  knowledge  defective, 
to  capable  publicists.  When,  either  in  Federal  or  State  Oi  city 
politics,  an  independent  party  arises,  repudiating  the  bad 
nominations  of  one  or  both  of  the  regular  organizations,  it  is 
here  that  it  finds  its  leaders  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  sup- 
port There  is  also  in  New  England  a  good  deal  left  of  the 
sprit  of  Puritanism,  cold  and  keen  as  glncier  air,  with  its  high 
Standard  of  public  duty  and  private  honour,  its  disposition  to 
apply  the  maxims  of  religion  to  the  conduct  of  life,  its  sense, 
much  needed  in  this  tender-hearted  country,  that  there  are 
times  when  Agag  must  be  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal.  If  the  people  of  New  England  and  rural  New  York 
had  been  left  unpolluted  by  the  turbid  flood  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, they  would  be  the  fittest  of  any  in  the  world  for  a 
democratic  government.  Evils  there  would  still  lie,  as  in  all 
govemmentsj  but  incomparably  less  grave  than  those  which 
now  tax  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  from  these  States  hold 
up  the  banner  of  reform  for  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  because  the  boundary  is  always  moving  westward. 
Thirty  years  ago  Ohio  was  typically  western  in  character,  now 
it  has  as  much  in  common  with  Connecticut  or  New  York  as 
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with  Kansas  or  Minnesota.  The  most  distinctive  elements  in 
the  Western  States  are  the  farming  class,  which  here  attains 
its  greatest  strength,  and  the  masses  of  newly-arrived  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  who  lill  whole  districts,  often  out- 
numbering the  native  Americans.  These  immigrants  contribute 
so  much  more  largely  to  the  voting  than  to  the  thinking  power 
of  the  newer  States,  that  their  presence  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  political  power  of  the  West  exceeds  its  polit- 
ical capacity.  They  are  honest,  industrious,  and  worthy  j>eo- 
ple,  the  parents  of  good  American  citizens,  useful  men  to  clear 
the  woods  and  break  up  the  prairie,  but  they  know  so  little  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  often  so  little  of  its  lan- 
guage, that  they  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  their  leaders, 
sometimes  Americans,  sometimes  men  of  their  own  race.  The 
predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  the  faults  and 
merits  indicated  in  the  account  already  given  of  the  farming 
class.  Western  opinion  is  politically  unenlightened,  and  not 
anxious  to  be  enlightened.  It  dislikes  theory,  and  holds  the 
practical  man  to  be  the  man  who,  while  discerning  keenly  his 
own  interest,  discerns  nothing  else  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose. 
It  goes  heartily  into  a  party  fight,  despising  Independents,  Mug- 
wumps, and  "bolters "  of  all  sorts.  It  has  boundless  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  country,  of  the  West  in  particular,  of  its 
own  State  above  all,  caring  not  much  for  what  the  East  thinks, 
and  still  less  for  the  judgment  of  Europe.  It  feels  sure  every- 
thing will  come  right,  and  thinks  "  cheap  transportation "  to 
be  the  one  thing  needful.  Reckless  in  enterprises,  it  is  stingy 
in  paying  its  officials,  judges  included:  good-natured  and  in- 
dulgent to  a  fault,  it  is  nevertheless  displeased  to  hear  that 
its  senator  lives  in  luxury  at  Washington.  Its  townsfolk  are 
so  much  occupied  in  pushing  their  towns,  between  whose  news- 
papers there  is  a  furious  rivalry  —  they  hate  one  another  as 
Athens  hated  Thebes,  or  Florence  Pisa — its  rich  men  in  opening 
up  railroads,  its  farmers  in  their  household  arid  field  toil, 
labour  being  scarce  and  dear,  that  politics  are  left  to  the  poli- 
ticians, who,  however,  are  not  the  worst  specimens  of  their 
class.  When  election  time  comes  the  Western  man  shouts 
with  all  his  lungs,  and  should  ever  another  war  break  out,  the 
West  would  again  send  down  its  stout-hearted  large-limbed 
regiments.     While  things  are  as  they  are  now,  you  cannot  get 
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the  average  WeBtem  man  to  listen  to  philosophical  reasonings, 
or  trouble  himself  about  coming  dangers.  To  arrest  him  you 
must  touch  his  sentiment,  and  at  this  moment  the  questions 
whose  solution  presses  are  questions  which  sentiment  goes  no 
way  to  solve. 

The  West  may  be  called  the  most  distinctively  American  part 
of  America,  because  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
East  are  the  points  in  whicli  America  as  a  whole  differs  from 
Europe.  But  the  character  of  its  population  differs  in  differ- 
ent regions,  according  to  tlie  parts  of  the  country  from  which 
the  early  settlers  came.  Now  the  settlers  have  generally 
moved  along  parallels  of  latitude,  and  we  have  therefore 
the  curious  result  that  the  characteristics  of  the  older  States 
have  propagated  themselves  westward  in  parallel  lines,  so 
that  he  who  travels  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will  find  fewer  differences  to  note  than  he  who,  starting 
from  Texas,  travels  north  to  Manitoba.  Thus  northern  Ohio 
was. filled  from  New  England  and  western  New  York,  and  in 
its  turn  colonized  northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  much  of 
the  fiirther  North-west.  Southern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  together 
with  great  part  of  Indiana,  were  peopled  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  different  tiuality  of  these  early  settlers 
is  still  traceable.  Missouri  was  colonized  from  the  Slave  States, 
and  retains  the  taint  to  this  day.'  Kansas,  however,  though  it 
lies  west  of  Missouri,  received  in  the  days  of  the  Free  Soil 
stniggle  many  Puritan  immigrants  from  the  Free  States,  and 
bears,  though  it  is  often  called  the  .State  of  "  cranks,"  a  some- 
what higher  stamp  than  its  neighbour.  T}ie  Scandinavians 
are  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  Germans  numer- 
ous in  Iowa  also,  and  indeed  all  over  tliese  newer  States,  in- 
cluding Texas.  So  far  back  as  1870  Milwaukee  was  a  German 
rather  than  an  American  city;'  and  in  ISO')  it  appeared  tliat 
there  were  townships  in  Wisconsin  in  which  the  tax  lists  had 

1  Id  Orsfton  tbere  Is  a  district  which  wag  gcttleil  bj  people  from  Kentucky 
Mid  TeDDcMH,  rather  eiceptlnmilly,  for  the  outHow  of  these  SCatei  seldom 
moved  »o  fkr  to  the  north.  The  dtsccDilaiiU  o(  theae  immlgranti  mre  now 
leu  prosperoDS  and  eiiterprisiag  than  are  tliose  ot  the  men  who  came  from 
the  Free  States. 

*  AikiDE  m;  way  about  the  streets.  I  [ound  Oerman  more  helpful  than 
Enslisb.  In  tha  same  jeac  it  was  noticeable  that  In  Wisconsin  tlie  paper 
money  (then  alone  in  use)  had  gat  a  mark^il  smell  from  the  use  o{  skins  and 
fan  by  the  newly-arrived  Swedes  and  NorweKians. 
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for  years  been  kept  in  German,  and  counties  in  which  a  paid 
interpreter  was  required  to  enable  the  business  of  the  courts  to 
be  transacted.  The  Territories  which  lie  farther  to  the  South- 
west have  no  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  only  a  voteless 
delegate  each  in  Congress,  yet  over  them  the  network  of  party 
organization  has  been  spread,  though,  of  course,  the  sparser 
population  feeds  a  feebler  political  life. 

The  Pacific  Slope,  as  its  inhabitants  call  it,  geographically 
includes  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  Oregon 
and  Washington  resemble  the  North-western  States  in  so  many 
respects  that  they  may  better  be  classed  therewith.  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  on  the  other  hand  are  distinctly  peculiar. 
They  are  more  Western  than  the  States  I  have  just  been  dt 
scribing,  with  the  characteristics  of  those  States  intensified 
and  some  new  features  added.  They  are  cut  off  by  deserts  and 
barren  mountain  ranges  from  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
Mississippi  basin,  nor  is  population  ever  likely  to  become 
really  continuous  across  this  wilderness.  Mining  industries 
play  a  larger  part  in  them  than  in  any  other  State,  except 
Colorado.  Their  inhabitants  are  unsettled  and  fluctuating, 
highly  speculative,  as  one  may  expect  those  who  mine  and 
gamble  in  mining  stocks  to  b^,  occupied  with  questions  of 
their  own,  and  comparatively  indifferent  to  those  which  inter- 
est the  rest  of  the  country.  Of  these  questions,  one  is  Chinese 
immigration,  another  the  management  of  the  great  Central  ^nd 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  system,  which  is  accused  of  oppres- 
sing the  trade  and  industries  of  California;  a  third,  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  claims  of  miners  and  agriculturists  to  the 
waters  of  the  rivers,  which  each  set  seeks  to  appropriate,  and 
which  the  former  have  asserted  the  right  to  foul.  But  as  the 
recent  history  of  California  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself,  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  public  opinion  is  here,  in  spite  of  the 
proverbial  shrewdness,  energy,  and  hardihood  of  the  men  of 
the  Pacific,  more  fitful  and  gusty,  less  amenable  to  the  voice 
of  sober  reason,  and  less  deferential  to  the  authority  of  states- 
men, or  even  of  party  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  "In- 
terests," such  as  those  of  a  great  mine-owning  group,  or  of  a 
railroad,  are  immensely  powerful,  and  the  reactions  against 
them  not  less  so. 

Of  the  South,  the  solid  South,  as  it  is  often  called,  because 
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its  presidential  vote  ia  now  cast  entirely  for  the  Domocrats, 
■ome  account  will  be  found  in  two  later  chaptets,  one  sketching 
its  history  since  the  war  ended,  the  other  describing  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  negro  and  his  relations  to  the  wliites.  Here,  there- 
fore, I  will  speak  only  of  the  general  character  of  political 
opinion  and  action  in  the  former  iSlave  States.  The  phenomena 
they  present  are  unexampled.  Equality  before  the  law  is 
absolute  and  perfect,  being  secured  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  the  political  subjection  of  a  large  part  (in  some  States  a 
majority)  of  the  population  is  no  less  complete. 

There  are  three  orders  of  men  in  the  South. 

The  first  is  the  upper  or  educated  class,  includiag  the  chil- 
dren of  the  planting  aristocracy  which  ruled  before  the  Civil 
War,  together  with  the  Northern  men  who  have  since  1866 
settled  in  the  towns  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture. 
Of  this  order  more  than  nine-tenths  —  those  in  fact  who  have 
survived  from  the  old  aristocracy,  tfjgcther  with  those  who 
have  since  risen  from  the  humbler  cla^s,  and  with  most  of  the 
newer  arrivals  —  belong  to  the  Democratic  party.  Along  with 
the  high  spirit  and  self-confidence  which  are  proper  to  a  ruling 
race,  these  Southern  men  have  shown  an  enlargement  of  view 
and  an  aptitude  for  grasping  decided  and  continuous  lines  of 
policy,  in  tact  a  turn  for  statesmanship  as  contrasted  with 
mere  politics,  which  was  less  commou  in  the  North,  because 
less  favoured  by  the  conditions  under  which  ambition  has  in 
the  North  to  push  its  way.  The  tjouthern  man  who  enters 
public  life  has  had  a  more  assured  position  than  his  rival  from 
a  Northern  State,  because  he  represented  the  opinion  of  a  united 
body  who  stood  by  hiro,  regarding  him  as  their  champion,  and 
vho  expected  from  him  less  subservience  to  their  instructions. 
He  did  not  need  to  court  so  assiduously  the  breath  of  popular 
tavmr.  He  was  not  more  educated  or  intelligent :  and  had 
lived  in  a  less  stimulating  atmosphere.  But  he  bad  courage 
and  a  clear  vision  of  his  objects,  the  two  gifts  essential  for 
a  statesman;  while  the  united  popular  impulse  behind  him 
•applied  a  sort  of  second  patriotism.  The  element  of  gain 
entered  somewhat  less  into  Southern  politics,  partly  becaiise 
the  country  is  poor :  and  though  the  South  begins  to  l>e  com- 
mercialized, the  sensitiveness  on  tlie  -'jKiiut  of  honour"  and  a 
flavoor  of  punctiliousness  in  manners,  recall  the  olden  tima 
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Opinion  in  the  Slave  States  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  the 
divisions  between  Democrats  and  Whigs,  was  generally  bold, 
definite,  and  consistent,  because  based  on  a  few  doctrines.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  a  small  class  who  were  largely  occupied 
with  public  affairs,  and  fond  of  debating  them  upon  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  words  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  has 
preserved  this  quality  while  losing  its  old  fierceness  and  better 
recognizing  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  work  in  a  Fed- 
eral republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  strength  of 
party  feeling,  due  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  regarding  the 
negro,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  independent  opinion,  and 
of  the  tendency  which  in  the  North  is  called  Mugwumpism. 
And  although  the  leading  statesmen  are  not  inferior  to  those 
whom  the  North  sends  to  Washington,  the  total  number  of 
thoughtful  and  enlightened  men  is,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, smaller  than  in  the  North-east,  smaller  even  than  in 
such  Western  States  as  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

1  have  used  the  past  tense  in  describing  these  phenomena, 
because  the  South  is  changing,  and  the  process  is  now  scarcely 
swifter  in  the  West  than  in  those  parts  of  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  where  the  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits are  being  opened  up.  Most  parts,  however,  are  still 
thinly  settled  by  whites,  and  so  poor  that  a  traveller  finds  it 
hard  to  understand  how,  when  still  poorer,  the  people  managed 
to  resist  for  four  years  the  armies  of  the  wealthy  and  populous 
North.  There  is  therefore  less  eagerness  and  hopefulness  than 
in  the  West,  less  searching  discussion  and  elaborate  organiza- 
tion than  in  the  East,  less  of  everything  that  is  character- 
istically democratic.  The  Machine  has  been  brought  to  no 
such  terrible  perfection  as  in  the  Northern  States,  because  the 
need  of  it  is  not  felt  where  one  party  is  sure  of  victory,  and 
because  talent  or  social  position  usually  designated  the  men  to 
be  selected  as  candidates,  or  the  men  whose  voice  would  deter- 
mine the  selection.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  aristocratic 
element  in  Southern  politics  has  grown  weaker,  and  merits 
that  were  deemed  characteristic  of  Southern  statesmen  are 
more  rarely  seen. 

The  second  order  consists  of  those  who  used  to  be  called  the 
Mean  Whites.  Their  condition  strengthens  the  impression  of 
half  civilization  which  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  produce 
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upon  the  traveller,  and  which  comes  painfully  home  to  him  in 
the  badness  of  the  inns.  While  slavery  lasted,  these  whites 
were,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  planting  States,  a  wretched,  be- 
cause economically  superfluous,  class.  There  was  no  room  for 
them  as  labourers,  since  the  slaves  did  the  work  on  the  planta- 
tions ;  they  had  not  the  money  to  purchase  land  and  machin- 
ery for  themselves,  nor  the  spirit  to  push  their  way  in  the 
towns,  while  the  system  of  large  slave-worked  properties  made, 
as  the  IcUifundia  did  long  ago  in  Italy,  the  cultivation  of  small 
farms  hopeless,  and  the  existence  of  a  thriving  free  peasantry 
impossible.  The  planters  disliked  this  class  and  kept  them 
off  their  estates  as  much  as  possible ;  the  slaves  despised  them, 
and  called  them  "poor  white  trash."  In  South  Carolina  and 
the  Gulf  States,  they  picked  up  a  wretched  livelihood  by 
raising  some  vegetables  near  their  huts,  and  killing  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  woods,  while  a  few  hung  round  the  great 
houses  to  look  out  for  a  stray  job.  Shiftless,  ignorant,  improvi- 
dent, with  no  aims  in  the  present  nor  hopes  for  the  future, 
citizens  in  nothing  but  the  possession  of  votes,  they  were  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  system  that  produced  them,  and  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  its  economic  as  well  as  moral  failure. 
In  the  northerly  Slave  States,  they  were  better  off,  and  in  the 
highlands  of  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  where  there  were  few  or  no  slaves,  they  had,  along 
with  much  rudeness  and  ignorance,  the  virtues  of  simple  moun- 
taineers. Their  progress  since  the  war  has  been  marked,  both 
near  the  mining  and  manufacturing  towns,  which  give  work 
and  furnish  markets,  and  in  the  cotton-bearing  uplands,  where 
many  have  acquired  farms  and  prospered  as  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Everywhere,  however,  they  remain,  in  point  of  education  and 
enlightenment,  behind  the  small  farmers  or  artisans  of  the 
North  and  West.  Before  the  war  they  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course  (except  in  the  mountains,  where  the  conditions  were 
different),  the  lead  of  the  planting  class,  not  more  out  of  defer- 
ence to  it  than  from  aversion  to  the  negroes.  The  less  a  man 
had  to  be  proud  of,  the  more  proud  was  he  of  his  colour. 
Since  the  war,  they  have  been  no  less  anxious  than  their  richer 
neighbours  to  exclude  the  negroes  from  any  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment. But  they  are  no  longer  mere  followers.  They  have 
begun  to  think  and  act  for  themselves ;  and,  though  one  of  the 
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first  signs  of  independence  has  been  shown  in  the  acceptance 
of  such  impracticable  projects  as  those  advocated  by  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  they  have  become  a  body  which  has  views, 
and  with  whose  views  it  is  necessary  to  reckon. 

The  negroes  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  old  Slave  States,  and  in  three  States  they  are  in  a  majority. 
Though  their  presence  is  the  dominant  factor  in  Southern 
politics,  they  cannot  be  said  to  form  or  influence  opinion ;  and 
it  is  not  their  votes,  but  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  them  from 
voting  that  influence  the  course  of  events.  I  reserve  for  a 
special  chapter  an  account  of  their  singular  position. 

Remembering  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Union, 
nearly  one-third  is  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  the  major- 
ity of  that  one-third,  viz.  the  lower  part  of  the  poor  whites 
and  nearly  all  the  negroes  (more  than  one-sixth  of  the  sixty- 
six  millions),  has  no  political  knowledge  or  capacity,  nothing 
that  can  be  called  rational  opinion,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  from  being  a  democracy 
enlightened  through  and  through.  If  one  part  of  the  people 
is  as  educated  and  capable  as  that  of  Switzerland,  another  is 
as  ignorant  and  politically  untrained  as  that  of  Russia. 

Of  the  four  divisions  of  the  country  above  described,  the 
West  (including  Oregon  and  Washington)  has  already  the 
largest  vote,  and  since  it  grows  faster  than  the  others,  will 
soon  be  indisputably  predominant.  But  as  it  grows,  it  loses 
some  of  its  distinctive  features,  becoming  more  like  the  East 
and  falling  more  and  more  under  Eastern  influences,  both  intel- 
lectual and  financial.  It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that 
what  is  now  typically  Western  opinion  will  be  the  reigpiing 
opinion  of  the  future.  The  Pacific  States  will  in  time  be 
drawn  closer  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  losing  some- 
thing of  such  specific  quality  as  they  still  possess;  and  centres 
of  literary  activity,  such  as  now  exist  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  will  be  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 
Opinion  will  therefore  be  more  homogeneous,  or  at  least  less 
local,  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  even  as  now 
it  is  less  determined  by  local  and  State  influences  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

THE  ACTl«It   or    FUBUO   OFINIOK 

Thb  last  few  chapters  have  attempted  to  explain  what  are 
the  conditions  nnder  which  opinion  is  formed  in  America, 
what  national  qualities  it  reflects,  how  it  is  affected  by  class 
interests  or  local  circumetances,  as  well  as  through  what 
o^ans  it  manifests  itself.  We  must  now  inquire  how  it  acts, 
and  for  this  purpose  try  to  answer  three  questions. 

By  whom  ie  public  opinion  formed  ?  i.e.  by  the  few  or  by 
the  many  ? 

How  does  it  seek  to  grasp  and  »ise  the  legal  machinery 
which  the  Constitutions  (Federal  and  State)  provide  7 

"What  means  has  it  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  affairs 
otherwise  than  through  the  regular  legal  machinery  ? 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
growth  of  opinion  in  America  if  we  compare  them  with  those 
of  some  European  country.  As  Britain  is  the  countty  in 
which  public  opinion  has  been  longest  and  with  least  inter- 
ruption installed  in  power,  and  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  more  lai^ly  than  elsewhere  interested  in  public  affairs,' 
Britain  supplies  the  fittest  materials  for  a  comparison. 

In  Brittdn  political  supremacy  belongs  to  the  householder 
voters,  who  number  (over  the  whole  United  Kingdom)  6,161,000, 
being  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  adult  male  population. 
PnbUo  opinion  ought  in  theory  to  reside  in  them.  Prac- 
tically, however,  as  everybody  knows,  moat  of  them  have 
little  that  can  be  called  political  opinion.  It  is  the  creation 
and  posseSBton  of  a  much  smaller  number. 

An  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  Britain  will  distinguish 
three  sets  of  persons  —  I  do  not  call  them  classes,  for  they  do 

^  Alwsyi  azcBptlug  Svitzecland,  Norway,  and  Oreece,  wboM  conditions 
an,  howBTer,  too  dlaaimilar  from  those  of  America  to  make  a  comparleon 
yrotaiHa. 
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not  coincide  with  social  grades  —  those  who  make  opinion, 
those  who  receive  and  hold  opinion,  those  who  have  no  opin- 
ions at  all. 

The  first  set  consists  of  practical  politicians  (i.e.  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  and  a  much  smaller 
fraction  of  the  Upper,  together  with  men  taking  an  active 
part  in  local  party  organizations),  journalists  and  other  public 
writers,  and  a  small  fringe  of  other  persons,  chiefly  profes- 
sional men,  who  think  and  talk  constantly  about  public  affairs. 
Within  this  set  of  men,  who  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds 
rather  than  by  thousands,  it  is  the  chiefs  of  the  great  parties 
who  have  the  main  share  in  starting  opinion,  the  journalists 
in  propagating  it.  Debates  in  Parliament  do  something,  and 
the  speeches  which  custom,  recent,  but  strong  and  increasing, 
requires  the  leaders  to  deliver  up  and  do^vn  the  country,  and 
which  are  of  course  reported,  replace  Parliament  when  it  is 
not  sitting.  The  function  of  the  dozen  best  thinkers  and  talk- 
ers in  each  party  is  now  not  merely,  as  in  the  last  generation, 
to  know  and  manage  Parliament,  to  watch  foreign  affairs,  and 
prepare  schemes  of  domestic  legislation,  but  to  inspire,  instruct, 
stimulate,  and  attach  the  outside  public.  So  too  members  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  find  that  the  chief  utility  of  their 
position  lies  in  its  enabling  them  to  understand  the  actualities 
of  politics  better  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  and  to  gain  a 
hearing  outside  for  what  they  may  have  to  say  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  This  small  set  of  persons  constitutes  what  may 
be  called  the  working  staff  of  the  laboratory;  it  is  among  them, 
by  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  on  one  another  of  the 
chiefs,  the  followers,  and  the  press,  that  opinion  receives  its 
first  shape.^ 

^  Small  as  it  may  still  seem  to  an  American,  the  class  that  forms  public 
opinion  has  been  steadily  widening  in  England.  Last  century  it  consisted 
only  of  the  then  ruling  class, — the  great  families,  —  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  certain  number  of  lawyers,  with  a  very  few  journalists  and  clergymen, 
and  a  sort  of  fringe  of  educated  men  and  monied  men  brought  into  relations 
with  the  rulers.  This  was  the  England  wiiich  allowed  George  III.  to  alienate 
and  lose  the  North  American  Colonies.  Even  then,  no  doubt,  the  mass  of 
voters  outside  (extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  to-day) 
counted  for  something,  for  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  their  interfering 
when  some  feeling  spread  among  them,  one  or  other  of  the  parties  being  ready 
to  stimulate  and  use  such  a  feeling,  and  a  general  election  enabling  it  to  find 
expression  in  the  counties  and  in  a  few  of  the  boroughs.     When  the  Refomi 
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The  second  set  of  persons  consists  of  those  who  watch  public 
affairs  with  a  certain  measure  of  interest.  When  an  impor- 
tant question  arises,  they  look  at  the  debates  in  Parliament  or 
some  platform  deliverance  by  a  leader,  and  they  have  at  all 
times  a  notion  of  what  is  passing  in  the  political  world.  They 
now  and  then  attend  a  public  meeting.  They  are  not  uni- 
yersally,  but  now  pretty  largely,  enrolled  as  members  of  some 
political  association.  When  an  election  arrives  they  go  to 
vote  of  their  own  accord.  They  talk  over  politics  after  dinner 
or  coming  into  town  by  a  suburban  train.  The  proportion  of 
such  persons  is  larger  in  the  professional  classes  (and  es- 
pecially among  the  lawyers)  than  in  the  mercantile,  larger  in 
the  upper  mercantile  than  among  the  working  men  of  the 
towns,  larger  among  skilled  than  unskilled  artisans,  larger  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South,  larger  among  the  town  workmen 
than  among  the  newly  enfranchised  agricultural  labourers.  It 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  perhaps  rela- 
tively smaller  in  London  than  in  other  cities.  If  still  less 
than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  voters,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  increasing  proportion.* 

The  third  set  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  voters.  Though 
they  possess  political  power,  and  are  better  pleased  to  have 
it,  they  do  not  really  care  about  it  —  that  is  to  say,  politics 
occupy  no  appreciable  space  in  their  thoughts  and  interests. 
Some  of  them  vote  at  elections  because  they  consider  them- 
selves to  belong  to  a  party,  or  fancy  that  on  a  given  occasion 
they  have  more  to  expect  from  the  one  party  than  from  the 
other ;  or  because  they  are  brought  up  on  election  day  by  some 
one  who  can  influence  them.  The  number  who  vote  tends  to 
increase  with  the  importation  of  party  into  municipal  and 
other  local  contests ;  and  from  the  same  cause  some  now  en- 
rol themselves  in  party  associations.  Others  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.     No  one,  except  on  the  stump,  can 

Bill  of  1832  enlarged  the  suffrage,  and  almost  extinguished  the  pocket  boroaghs 
what  had  been  the  ruling  class  sank  into  being  merely  the  ofBce-holding  class ; 
and  now,  thongh  it  dies  hard,  its  monopoly  of  office  is  departing  as  its  monopoly 
of  sitting  in  Parliament  did  in  1832. 

1  In  Chapter  LVn.,  antet  I  have  attempted  to  distinguish  an  Inner  and 
Outer  Circle  of  persons  who  take  an  active  part  in  political  work.  What  I 
here  call  the  Arst  or  opinion-making  set  would  lie  almost  wholly  within  the 
Inner  Circle,  and  would  be  much  smaller  than  that  circle. 
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attribute  independent  political  thinking  to  this  mass  of  per- 
sonS;  because  their  knowledge  and  interest,  though  growing 
under  the  influence  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  are  still  slight 
Many  have  not  even  political  prepossessions,  and  will  stare  or 
smile  when  asked  to  which  party  they  belong.  They  count 
for  little  except  at  elections,  and  then  chiefly  as  instruments 
to  be  used  by  others.  So  far  as  the  formation  or  exercise  of 
opinion  goes,  they  may  be  left  out  of  sight.^ 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
second  set  and  the  third,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  numbers, 
because  when  politics  are  dull  many  persons  subside  into  in- 
difference whom  the  advent  of  a  crisis  may  again  arouse.  And 
of  course  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  second  set  who, 
though  interested  in  politics,  have  no  real  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment about  them.  Such  considerations,  however,  do  not  touch 
the  point  of  the  present  analysis,  which  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  citizens  who  originate  opinion  (the  first  set),  those 
who  hold  and  somewhat  modify  it  (the  second  set),  and  those 
who  are  rather  to  be  deemed,  and  even  that  only  if  they  can 
be  brought  to  the  poll,  mere  ballot-markers.  The  first  set  do 
the  thinking;  they  scatter  forth  the  ideas  and  arguments. 
The  second  set  receive  and  test  what  is  set  before  them.  What 
their  feeling  or  judgment  approves  they  accept  and  give  effect 
to  by  their  votes ;  what  they  dislike  or  suspect  is  refused  and 
falls  dead,  or  possibly  sets  them  the  other  way.  The  measure 
of  the  worth  of  a  view  or  proposal  —  I  do  not  mean  its  intrin- 
sic worth  but  its  power  of  pleasing  the  nation — is,  however, 
not  merely  the  breadth  of  the  support  it  obtains,  but  also 
the  zeal  which  it  inspires  in  those  who  adopt  it.  Although 
persons   in   the  second  set  usually  belong  to  one  or  other 

1  What  is  said  here  cannot  of  course  be  proved,  but  will  commend  itself  to 
any  one  who,  knowing  a  large  constituency,  compares  the  number  of  persons 
who  attend  public  meetings  at  an  election  and  can  be  trusted  to  oome  of 
themselves  to  the  polls  with  the  total  number  of  voters  on  the  lists.  In  the 
London  constituencies  I  doubt  if  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  nominal  voting 
strength  show  their  interest  in  either  of  these  ways.  From  26  to  40  per  cent 
do  not  even  vote.  The  voting  proportion  is  larger  in  the  north  and  west 
midland  towns  and  in  Scotland.  In  the  old  days  of  small  constituencies,  when 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  would  have 
made  it  more  prized,  inexperienced  candidates  were  always  struck  by  tha 
small  percentage,  out  of  those  whom  they  personally  canvassed,  who  seemod 
to  care  about  politics,  or  even  deemed  themselves  steady  party  men. 
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party,'  and  are  therefore  prima /ac/e  disposed  to  accept  whatever 
comes  from  their  party  leaders,  yet  the  degree  of  cordiality 
with  which  they  accept  indicates  to  a  leader  how  their  minds 
aie  moving,  and  becomes  an  element  in  his  future  calculations. 
Thus  the  second  set,  although  receptive  rather  than  creative, 
has  an  important  function  in  moulding  opinion,  and  giving  it 
the  shape  and  colour  it  finally  takes  when  it  has  crystallized 
under  the  influence  of  a  party  struggle.  The  third  set  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  except 
in  so  far  as  one  particular  proposal  or  cry  may  prove  more 
attractire  to  it  than  another.  It  has  some  few  fixed  ideas  or 
prejudices  which  a  statesman  must  bear  in  mind,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  passive,  consisting  of  persons  who  either  follow  the 
lead  of  members  of  the  first  or  second  sets,  or  who  are  too  in- 
different to  move  at  all. 

The  United  States  present  different  phenomena.  There 
what  I  have  called  the  first  set  is  extremely  small.  The  third 
set  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  England,  and  but  for  the 
recent  immigrants  and  the  negroes  would  be  insignificant.  It 
is  in  the  second  set  that  opinion  is  formed  as  well  as  tested, 
created  as  well  as  moulded.  Political  light  and  heat  do  not 
radiate  out  from  a  centre  as  in  England.  They  are  diffused 
all  through  the  atmosphere,  and  are  little  more  intense  in  the 
inner  sphere  of  practical  politicians  than  elsewhere.  The  ordi- 
nary citizens  are  interested  in  politics,  and  watch  them  with 
intelligence,  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  (though  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it)  as  they  apply  to  their  own  business.  They  are 
forced  by  incessant  elections  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
public  affairs  than  is  taken  by  any  European  people.  They 
think  their  own  competence  equal  to  that  of  their  representa- 
tives and  office-bearers;  and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  They 
do  not  therefore  look  up  to  their  statesmen  for  guidance,  but 
look  around  to  one  another,  carrying  to  its  extreme  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom. 

In  America,  therefore,  opinion  is  not  made  but  grows.  Of 
course  it  must  begin  somewhere ;  but  it  is  often  hard  to  say 

1  The  IncreasSngly  party  character  of  municipal  contest  tends  to  draw  an 
always  larger  number  of  persons  from  tln^  third  class  into  the  second,  becanse 
1)eing  dragged  up  to  vote  at  a  municipal  election  they  acquire,  if  not  opinions, 
at  least  tbe  habit  of  party  action  and  of  repeating  party  cries. 
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where  or  how.  As  there  are  in  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
minds  similar  in  their  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  attitude,  with 
few  exceptionally  powerful  minds  applying  themselves  to  poli- 
tics, it  is  natural  that  the  same  idea  should  often  occur  to 
several  or  many  persons  at  the  same  time,  that  each  event  as 
it  occurs  should  produce  the  same  impression  aAd  evoke  the 
same  comments  over  a  wide  area.  When  everybody  desires  to 
agree  with  the  majority,  and  values  such  accord  more  highly 
than  the  credit  of  originality,  this  tendency  is  all  the  stronger. 
An  idea  once  laimched,  or  a  view  on  some  current  question  pro- 
pounded, flies  everywhere  on  the  wings  of  a  press  eager  for 
novelties.  Publicity  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  as  it  is  attainable  by  all  notions,  phrases,  and  projects, 
wise  and  foolish  alike,  the  struggle  for  existence — that  is  to 
say,  for  public  attention  —  is  severe. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
world,  some  one  person  or  group  must  make  a  beginning,  but 
seek  to  point  out  that,  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  patent  who  does 
make  the  beginning,  in  America  a  view  often  seems  to  arise 
spontaneously,  and  to  be  the  work  of  many  rather  than  of  few. 
The  individual  counts  for  less,  the  mass  counts  for  more.  In 
propagating  a  doctrine  not  hitherto  advocated  by  any  party,  the 
methods  used  are  similar  to  those  of  England.  A  central 
society  is  formed,  branch  societies  spring  up  over  the  country, 
a  journal  (perhaps  several  journals)  is  started,  and  if  the  move- 
ment thrives,  an  annual  convention  of  its  supporters  is  held, 
at  which  speeches  are  made  and  resolutions  adopted.  If  any 
striking  personality  is  connected  with  the  movement  as  a  leader, 
as  Garrison  was  with  Abolitionism,  he  cannot  but  become  a 
sort  of  figure-head.  Yet  it  happens  more  rarely  in  America 
than  in  England  that  an  individual  leader  gives  its  character 
to  a  movement,  partly  because  new  movements  less  often  begin 
among,  or  are  taken  up  by,  persons  already  known  as  practical 
politicians. 

As  regards  opinion  on  the  main  questions  of  the  hour,  such 
as  the  extension  of  slavery  long  was,  and  civil  service  reform, 
the  currency,  the  tariff,  are  now,  it  rises  and  falls,  much  as  in 
any  other  country,  under  the  influence  of  events  which  seem  to 
make  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  views.  There  is 
this  difference  between  America  and  Europe,  that  in  the  for- 
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mer  speeches  seem  to  influence  the  average  citizen  less,  because 
he  is  more  apt  to  do  his  own  thinking;  newspaper  invective 
less,  because  he  is  used  to  it;  current  events  rather  more, 
because  he  is  better  informed  of  them.  Party  spirit  is  probably 
no  stronger  in  America  than  in  England,  so  far  as  a  man's 
thinking  and  talking  go,  but  it  tells  more  upon  him  when  he 
comes  to  vote. 

An  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  actually  vote  at  an 
election  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  voting  list  is 
larger  in  America  than  in  Europe.  In  some  English  constitu- 
encies this  percentage  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  though  at 
exciting  moments  it  is  larger  than  this,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole.  At  the  general  election  of  1892  it  reached  77  per  cent. 
In  America  80  per  cent  may  be  a  fair  average  in  presidential 
elections,  which  call  out  the  heaviest  vote,  and  in  1880  and 
1892  this  proportion  was  exceeded.  Something  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  more  elaborate  local  organization  of  American 
parties;  but  against  this  ought  to  be  set  the  faot  that  the 
English  voting  mass  includes  not  quite  two-thirds,  the  Ameri- 
can nearly  the  whole,  of  the  adult  male  population,  and  that 
the  English  voters  are  the  more  solid  and  weD-to-do  part  of 
the  population. 

Is  there,  then,  in  the  United  States,  no  inner  sphere  of 
thinkers,  writers,  and  speakers,  corresponding  to  what  we 
have  called  the  "  first  set "  in  England  ? 

There  are  individual  men  corres|»nding  to  individuals  in 
that  English  set,  and  probably  quite  as  numerous.  There  are 
journalists  of  great  ability,  there  are  a  few  literary  men, 
clergymen  and  teachers,  a  good  many  lawyers,  some  business 
men,  some  few  politicians.  But  they  are  isolated  and  unor- 
ganized, and  do  not  constitute  a  class.  Most  of  them  are  pri- 
marily occupied  with  their  own  avocations,  and  have  only 
spare  time  to  give  to  political  thinking  or  writing.  They  are 
mostly  resident  in  or  near  the  Eastern  and  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  Western  cities,  and  through  many  hirge  tracts  of  coun- 
try scarce  any  are  to  be  found.  In  England  the  profession  of 
opinion-making  and  leading  is  the  work  of  specialists;  in 
America,  except  as  regards  the  few  journalists  and  statesiiioii 
aforesaid,  of  amateurs.     As  the  books  of  amateurs  ha\e  merits 
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which  those  of  professional  authors  are  apt  to  want,  so  some- 
thing is  gained  by  the  absence  of  the  professional  element 
from  American  political  opinion.  But  that  which  these  ama- 
teurs produce  is  less  coherent,  less  abundant,  and  less  promptly 
effective  upon  the  mass  of  the  citizens  than  the  corresponding 
English  product.  In  fact,  the  individual  Americans  whom  we 
are  considering  can  (except  the  journalists  and  statesmen 
aforesaid)  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  citizens  only  by 
their  superior  intellectual  competence  and  their  keener  interest 
in  public  affairs.  (Of  the  "  professional  politicians  "  there  is 
no  question,  because  it  is  in  the  getting  and  keeping  of  places 
that  these  gentlemen  are  occupied.)  We  may  therefore  repeat 
the  proposition,  that  in  America  opinion  does  not  originate  in 
a  particular  class,  but  grows  up  in  the  nation  at  large,  though, 
of  course,  there  are  leading  minds  in  the  nation  who  have  more 
to  do  with  its  formation  than  the  run  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A 
good  instance  of  the  power  such  men  may  exercise  is  aiforded 
by  the  success  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement,  which 
began  among  a  few  enlightened  citizens  in  the  Eastern  States, 
who  by  degrees  leavened,  or  were  thought  to  be  leavening,  the 
minds  of  their  fellows  to  such  an  extent  that  Congress  was 
forced,  sorely  against  the  grain,  to  bring  in  and  pass  the  appro- 
priate legislation.  Another  instance  may  be  found  in  the  swift 
success  obtained  by  those  who  advocated  the  secret  or  "  Aus- 
tralian "  ballot,  a  measure  not  specially  desired  by  the  "  poli- 
ticians." 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  is  the  recent  victory  of 
the  agitation  for  international  copyright.  A  few  literary 
men,  seconded  after  a  while  by  a  very  few  publishers,  had  for 
weary  years  maintained  what  seemed  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
the  extension  to  foreign  authors  of  the  right  to  acquire  copy- 
right in  America,  theretofore  reserved  to  citizens  only.  These 
men  were  at  first  ridiculed.  People  asked  how  they  could  expect 
that  the  nation,  whose  chief  reading  was  in  European  books, 
sold  very  cheap  because  the  author  received  no  profit,  would 
raise  the  price  of  these  books  against  itself?  Neither  Re- 
publicans nor  Democrats  had  anything  to  gain  by  passing  the 
bill,  and  Congress,  by  large  majorities,  rejected  or  refused  to 
advance  (which  came  to  the  same  thing)  every  bill  presented 
to  it.     The  agitators,  however,  persevered,  receiving  help  from 
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a  Bympathetic  press,  aad  so  worked  upon  the  honour  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  that  Congress  at  last  came  round.  The 
hostile  interests  fought  hard,  and  extorted  some  concessions. 
But  in  1891  the  bill  was  passed.' 

We  may  now  ask  in  what  manner  opinion,  formed  or  form- 
ing, is  able  to  influence  the  conduct  of  affairs  ? 

The  legal  machinery  through  whii-h  the  people  are  by  the 
Constitution  (Federal  and  State)  invited  to  govern  is  that  of 
elections.  Occasionally,  when  the  question  of  altering  a  State 
Constitution  comes  up,  the  citizen  votes  directly  for  or  against 
a  proposition  put  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment :  but  otherwise  it  is  only  by  voting  for  a  man  as  candidate 
that  he  can  give  expression  to  his  views,  and  directly  support 
or  oppose  some  policy.  Now,  in  every  country  voting  for  a 
man  is  an  inadequate  way  of  expressing  one's  views  of  policy, 
because  the  candidate  is  sure  to  differ  in  one  or  more  questions 
from  many  of  those  who  belong  to  the  party.  It  is  especially 
inadequate  in  the  United  States,  because  the  strictness  of  party 
discipline  leaves  little  freedom  of  individual  thought  or  action 
to  the  member  of  a  legislature,  because  the  ordinary  politician 
has  little  Interest  in  anything  but  the  reguhir  party  pro- 
gramme, and  because  in  no  party  are  the  citizens  at  lai^e  per- 
mitted to  select  their  candidate,  seeing  that  he  is  found  for 
them  and  forced  on  them  by  the  professionals  of  the  party 
organization.  While,  therefore,  nothing  is  easier  than  for 
opinion  which  runs  in  the  direct  channel  of  party  to  give 
effect  to  itself  frequently  and  vigorously,  nothing  is  harder 
than  for  opinion  which  wanders  out  of  that  channel  to  And  a 
legal  and  regular  means  of  brin^'ing  itself  to  hear  upon  those 
who  govern  either  as  legislators  or  executive  officers.  This  is 
the  weak  point  of  the  American  party  system,  perhaps  of 
every  party  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  independent. 
minded  citizen,  as  it  is  the  strong  point  from  that  of  the  party 
manager.  A  body  of  unorganized  opinion  is,  therefore,  help- 
less in  the  face  of  compact  parties.  It  is  obliged  to  organize. 
When  organized  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  view  or 
proposition,  it  has  in  the  United  States  three  courses  open 
to  it 
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The  first  is  to  capture  one  or  other  of  the  great  standing 
parties,  i.e.  to  persuade  or  frighten  that  party  into  adopting 
this  view  as  part  of  its  programme,  or,  to  use  the  technical 
term,  making  it  a  plank  of  the  platform,  in  which  case  the 
party  candidates  will,  be  bound  to  support  it.  This  is  the 
most  effective  course,  but  the  most  difficult;  for  a  party  is 
sure  to  have  something  to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain  by  embracing 
a  new  dogma.  Why  should  such  parties  as  those  of  America 
have  lately  been,  trouble  themselves  with  taking  up  new  ques- 
tions, unless  they  are  satisfied  they  will  gain  thereby  ?  Their 
old  dogmas  are  indeed  worn  threadbare,  but  have  been  hitherto 
found  suflS-cient  to  cover  them. 

The  second  course  is  for  the  men  who  hold  the  particular 
view  to  declare  themselves  a  new  party,  put  forward  their 
own  programme,  run  their  own  candidates.  Besides  being 
costly  and  troublesome,  this  course  would  be  thought  ridicu- 
lous where  the  view  or  proposition  is  not  one  of  first-rate 
importance,  which  has  already  obtained  wide  support.  Where, 
however,  it  is  applicable,  it  is  worth  taking,  even  when  the 
candidates  cannot  be  carried,  for  it  serves  as  an  advertisement, 
and  it  alarms  the  old  party,  from  which  it  withdraws  voting 
strength  in  the  persons  of  the  dissidents. 

The  third  is  to  cast  the  voting  weight  of  the  organized  pro- 
moters of  the  doctrine  or  view  in  question  into  the  scale  of 
whichever  party  shows  the  greatest  friendliness,  or  seems 
most  open  to  conversion.  As  in  many  States  the  regular  par- 
ties are  pretty  equally  balanced,  even  a  comparatively  weak 
body  of  opinion  may  decide  the  result.  Such  a  body  does  not 
necessarily  forward  its  own  view,  for  the  candidates  whom 
its  vote  carries  are  nowise  pledged  to  its  programme.^  But  it 
has  made  itself  felt,  shown  itself  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with, 
improved  its  chances  of  capturing  one  or  other  of  the  regular 
parties,  or  of  running  candidates  of  its  own  on  some  future 
occasion.     When  this  transfer  of  the  solid  vote  of  a  body  of 

^  The  practice  of  interrogating  candidates  with  a  view  to  obtain  pledges 
from  them  to  veto  in  a  particular  sense  is  less  used  in  America  than  in  Eng* 
land.  The  rigour  of  party  discipline,  and  the  fact  that  business  is  divided 
between  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures  may  have  something  to  do  with 
this  difference.  However,  American  candidates  are  sometimes  pressed  by 
questions  and  demands  from  groups  advocating  moral  reforms,  such  as  liquor 
proliibition. 
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agitators  is  the  result  of  a  barj^Miu  \vitli  the  old  party  which 
gets  the  vote,  it  is  called  *^  selling  out " ;  and  in  such  cases  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  bargain  secures  one  or  two  offices 
for  the  incoming  allies  in  consideration  of  the  strength  they 
have  brought.  But  if  the  new  group  be  honestly  thinking  of 
its  doctrines  and  not  of  the  offices,  the  terms  it  will  ask  will 
be  the  nomination  of  good  candidates,  or  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  new  view. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  either  the  minority  of  a  party, 
holding  some  doctrine  outside  the  regular  party  programme, 
or  a  new  group  aspiring  to  be  a  party,  may  assert  itself  at 
elections.  The  third  is  applicable  wherever  the  discipline  of 
the  section  which  has  arisen  within  a  party  is  so  good  that 
its  members  can  be  trusted  to  break  away  from  their  former 
affiliation,  and  vote  solid  for  the  side  their  leaders  have  agreed 
to  favour.  It  is  a  potent  weapon,  and  liable  to  be  abused. 
But  in  a  country  where  the  tide  runs  against  minorities  and 
small  groups,  it  is  most  necessary.  The  possibility  of  its 
employment  acts  as  a  check  on  the  regular  parties,  disposing 
them  to  abstain  from  legislation  which  might  irritate  any 
body  of  growing  opinion  and  tend  to  crystallize  it  as  a  new 
organization,  and  making  them  more  tolerant  of  minor  diver- 
gences from  the  dogmas  of  the  orthodox  programme  than  their 
£erce  love  of  party  uniformity  would  otherwise  permit. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  case  of  persons  advo- 
cating some  specific  opinion  or  scheme.  As  respects  the  ordi- 
nary conduct  of  business  by  officials  and  legislators,  the  fear  of 
popular  displeasure  to  manifest  itself  at  the  next  election  is, 
of  course,  the  most  powerful  of  restraining  influences.  Under 
a  system  of  balanced  authorities,  such  fear  helps  to  prevent 
or  remove  deadlocks  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  power  by  any  one 
authority.  A  President  (or  State  governor)  who  has  vetoed 
bills  passed  by  Congress  (or  his  State  legislature)  is  embold- 
ened to  go  on  doing  so  when  he  finds  public  opinion  on  his 
side;  and  Congress  (or  the  State  legislature)  will  hesitate, 
though  the  requisite  majority  may  be  forthcoming,  to  pass 
these  bills  over  the  veto.  A  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  in  a  State  legislative  body,  which  has  abused 
the  power  of  closing  debate  by  the  "  previous  question  "  rule, 
may  be  frightened  by  expressions  of  popular  disapproval  from 
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repeating  the  offence.  When  the  two  branches  of  a  legislature 
differ,  and  a  valuable  bill  has  failed^  or  when  there  has  been 
YBxatious  filibustering,  public  opinion  fixes  the  blame  on  the 
party  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss  of  good  measures  or 
public  time,  and  may  punish  it  at  the  next  election.  Thus,  in 
many  ways  and  on  many  occasions,  though  not  so  often  or  so 
fully  as  is  needed,  the  vision  of  the  polls,  seen  some  months 
or  even  years  off,  has  power  to  terrify  and  warn  selfish  politi- 
cians. As  the  worth  of  courts  of  law  is  to  be  estimated  not 
merely  by  the  offences  they  punish  and  the  suits  they  try,  but 
even  more  by  the  offences  from  which  the  fear  of  penalties 
deters  bad  men,  and  by  the  payments  which  the  prospect  of  a 
writ  extracts  from  reluctant  debtors,  so  a  healthy  and  watch- 
ful public  opinion  makes  itself  felt  in  preventing  foolish  or 
corrupt  legislation  and  executive  jobbery.  Mischief  is  checked 
in  America  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else  by  the  fear  of 
exposure,  or  by  newspaper  criticisms  on  the  first  stage  of  a 
bad  scheme.  And,  of  course,  the  frequency  of  elections  —  in 
most  respects  a  disadvantage  to  the  country — has  the  merit 
of  bringing  the  prospect  of  punishment  nearer. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  fear  is  brought  home,  seeing  that 
the  result  of  a  coming  election  must  usually  be  uncertain. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  brought  home.  The  erring  majority  in  a 
legislature  may  believe  they  have  the  people  with  them,  or  the 
governor  may  think  his  jobs  will  be  forgotten.  Generally, 
however,  there  are  indications  of  the  probable  set  of  opinion 
in  the  language  held  by  moderate  men  and  the  less  partisan 
newspapers.  When  some  of  the  organs  of  the  party  which  is 
in  fault  begin  to  blame  it,  danger  is  in  the  air,  for  the  other 
party  is  sure  to  use  the  opening  thus  given  to  it.  And  hence, 
of  course,  the  control  of  criticism  is  most  effective  where  par- 
ties are  nearly  balanced.  Opinion  seems  to  tell  with  special 
force  when  the  question  is  between  a  legislative  body  passing 
bills  or  ordinances,  and  a  president  or  governor,  or  mayor,  veto- 
ing them,  the  legislature  recoiling  whenever  they  think  the 
magistrate  has  got  the  people  behind  him.  Even  small  fluc- 
tuations in  a  vote  produce  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of 
politicians. 

The  constancy  or  mutability  of  electoral  bodies  is  a  difficult 
phenomenon  to  explain,  especially  where  secret  voting  prevails. 
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and  a  dangerous  one  to  generalize  on.  The  tendency  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  any  constituency  to  shift  from  Tory  to  Whig 
or  Whig  to  Tory,  used  in  England  to  be  deemed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  corrupt  element.  It  was  a  black  mark  against 
a  borough.  In  America  it  sometimes  deserves  the  same  inter- 
pretation, for  there  are  corruptible  masses  in  not  a  few  dis- 
tricts. But  there  are  also  cases  in  which  it  points  to  the 
existence  of  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  an  element  which  rejects  party  dicta- 
tion, aud  seeks  to  cast  its  vote  for  the  best  man.  The  average 
American  voter  is  mora  likely  to  be  a  partisan  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is,  I  think,  less  capricious,  and  therefore  if  a  transfer 
of  votes  from  one  party  to  the  other  does  not  arise  from  some 
corrupt  influence,  it  betokens  serious  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  Bolters.  Fluctuations  are  most  frequent  in  one  or  two 
of  the  least  sober  and  steady  Western  States,  and  in  some  of 
the  most  enlightened,  such  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
In  the  former  the  people  may  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
impulse ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  section  which  judges  candi- 
dates more  by  personal  merits  than  by  party  professions. 

These  defects  which  may  be  noted  in  the  constitutional 
mechanism  for  enabling  public  opinion  to  rule  promptly  and 
smoothly,  are,  in  a  measure,  covered  by  the  expertness  of 
Americans  in  using  all  kinds  of  voluntary  and  private  agencies 
for  the  diffusion  and  expression  of  opinion.  Where  the  object 
is  to  promote  some  particular  cause,  associations  are  fonned 
and  federated  to  one  another,  funds  are  collected,  the  press  is 
set  to  work,  lectures  are  delivered.  When  the  law  can  pro- 
fitably be  invoked  (which  is  often  the  case  in  a  country  gov- 
erned by  constitutions  standing  above  the  legislature),  counsel 
are  retained  and  suits  instituted,  all  with  the  celerity  and  skill 
which  long  practice  in  such  work  has  given.  If  the  cause  has 
a  moral  bearing,  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  the  religious  or  semi- 
religious  magazines,  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  ^  Deputa- 
tions proceed  to  Washington  or  to  the  State  capital,  and  lay 
siege  to  individual  legislators.  Sometimes  a  distinct  set  of 
women's  societies  is  created,  whose  action  on  and  through 
women  is  all  the  more  powerful  because  the  deference  shown 

^  In  Philadelphia,  daring  a  stru^^glc  against  tlie  City  Boss,  the  clergy  were 
nqpusted  to  preAoh  election  sermons. 
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to  the  so-called  weaker  sex  enables  them  to  do  what  would  be 
reseuted  in  men.  Not  long  ago,  I  think  in  Iowa,  when  a  tem- 
perance ticket  was  being  run  at  the  elections,  parties  of  ladies 
gathered  in  front  of  the  polling  booths  and  sang  hymns  all  day 
while  the  citizens  voted.  Every  one  remembers  the  "Women's 
Whisky  War  "  when,  in  several  Western  States,  bands  of  women 
entered  the  drinking  saloons  and,  by  entreaties  and  reproaches, 
drove  out  the  customers.  In  no  country  has  any  sentiment 
which  touches  a  number  of  persons  so  many  ways  of  making 
itself  felt ;  though,  to  be  sure,  when  the  first  and  chief  effort 
of  every  group  is  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  strong,  and 
growing  daily  stronger,  great  is  the  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  those  who  are  vocal  are  really  numerous  or  only 
noisy. 

For  the  promotion  of  party  opinion  on  the  leading  questions 
that  divide  or  occupy  parties,  there  exist,  of  course,  the  regu- 
lar party  organizations,  whose  complex  and  widely  ramified 
mechanism  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Opinion 
is,  however,  the  thing  with  which  this  mechanism  is  at  present 
least  occupied.  Its  main  objects  are  the  selection  of  the  party 
candidates  and  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  at  elections.  Traces 
of  the  other  purpose  remain  in  the  practice  of  adopting,  at 
State  and  national  conventions,  a  platform,  or  declaration  of 
principles  and  views,  which  is  the  electoral  manifesto  of  the 
party,  embodying  the  tenets  which  it  is  supposed  to  live  for. 
A  convention  is  a  body  fitted  neither  by  its  numbers  nor  its 
composition  for  the  discussion  and  sifting  of  political  doc- 
trines ;  but,  even  if  it  were  so  fitted,  that  is  not  the  work  to 
which  its  masters  would  set  it.  A  "  platform "  is  invariably 
prepared  by  a  small  committee,  and  usually  adopted  by  the 
general  committee,  and  by  the  convention,  with  little  change. 
Its  tendency  is  neither  to  define  nor  to  convince,  but  rather  to 
attract  and  to  confuse.  It  is  a  mixture  of  denunciation,  dec- 
lamation, and  conciliation.  It  reprobates  the  opposite  party 
for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  "  views  with  alarm  "  their  present 
policy.  It  repeats  the  tale  of  the  services  which  the  party  of 
those  who  issue  it  has  rendered  in  the  past,  is  replete  with 
sounding  democratic  generalities,  and  attempts  so  to  expand 
and  expound  the  traditional  party  tenets  as  to  make  these  in- 
clude all  sound  doctrines,  and  deserve  the  support  of  all  good 
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At  present  neither  platforms  nor  the  process  that 
ptoducea  them  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  maturing  and 
clarification  of  political  opinion.  However,  in  times  more 
stirring  than  the  present,  as  in  the  days  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War,  conventions  have  recorded  the  acceptance 
of  certain  vital  pTopositions,  and  rejection  of  certain  dangerous 
proposals,  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties,  and  they  may 
again  have  to  do  so,  not  to  add  that  an  imprudent  platform 
lays  a  party  open  to  damaging  attacks.  When  any  important 
election  comes  off,  the  party  organization  sends  its  speakers 
out  on  stumping  tours,  and  distributes  a  flood  of  campaign 
literature.  At  other  times  opinion  moves  in  a  different  plane 
from  that  of  party  machinery,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  it 

One  might  expect  that  in  the  United  States  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  would  be  more  equably  and  uniformly  employed  on 
polities  than  in  European  countries.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
Opinion,  no  doubt,  is  always  alive  aud  vigiLint,  always  in 
process  of  formation,  growth,  and  decay.  But  its  activity  is 
less  continuous  and  sustained  than  in  Europe,  because  there  is 
a  greater  difference  between  the  spring-tide  of  a  presidential 
campaign  year  and  the  neap-tides  of  the  three  off  yea^rs  than 
there  is  between  one  year  and  another  under  the  European 
system  of  chambers  which  may  be  dissolved  and  ministries 
vhich  may  be  upset  at  any  moment.  Excitement  at  one  time 
is  Bocceeded  by  exhaustion  at  another.  America  suffers  from 
a  sort  of  intermittent  fever  —  what  one  may  call  a  quintan 
ague.  Every  fourth  year  there  come  terrible  shakings,  passing 
into  the  hot  fit  of  the  presidential  election ;  then  follows  what 
physicians  call  "  the  interval " ;  then  again  the  fit.  In  Europe 
the  persons  who  move  in  the  inner  sphere  of  politics,  give  un- 
broken attention  to  political  problems,  always  discussing  them 
both  among  themselves  and  before  the  people.  As  the  corre- 
sponding persons  in  America  are  not  organized  into  a  class, 
and  to  some  extent  not  engaged  in  practical  politics,  the  work 
of  discussion  has  been  left  to  l>e  done,  in  the  three  *'  off  years," 
by  the  journalists  and  a  few  of  the  more  active  and  thoughtful 
statesmen,  with  casual  aid  from  such  private  citizens  as  may 
be  interested.  Now  many  problems  require  uninterrupted  and 
what  may  be  called  scientific  or  professional  study.  Foreign 
policy  obrionsly  presents  such  problems.    The  shortcomings 
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of  modern  England  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  have  been 
not  unreasonably  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  atten- 
tion of  her  statesmen  is  constantly  distracted  from  them  by 
domestic  struggles^  her  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
turn  their  eyes  abroad  except  when  some  exciting  event,  such 
as  the  war  of  1870  or  the  Bulgarian  massacre  of  1876,  forces 
them  to  do  do.  Hence  a  State  like  Germany,  where  a  strong 
throne  keeps  a  strong  minister  in  power  for  long  periods,  ob- 
tains advantages  which  must  be  credited  not  wholly  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesmen,  but  also  to  the  difficulties  under 
which  their  rivals  in  more  democratic  countries  labour.  Amer- 
ica has  little  occasion  to  think  of  foreign  affairs,  but  some  of 
her  domestic  difficulties  are  such  as  to  demand  that  careful  ob- 
servation and  unbroken  reflection  which  neither  her  executive 
magistrates,  nor  her  legislatures,  nor  any  leading  class  among 
her  people  now  give. 

Those  who  know  the  United  States  and  have  been  struck  by 
the  quantity  of  what  is  called  politics  there,  may  think  that 
this  description  underrates  the  volume  and  energy  of  public 
political  discussion.  I  admit  the  endless  hubbub,  the  constant 
elections  in  one  district  or  another,  the  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers as  to  the  movements  or  intentions  of  this  or  that  promi- 
nent man,  the  reports  of  what  is  doing  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislatures,  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  in  con- 
stitutional questions,  the  rumours  about  new  combinations,  the 
revelations  of  Ring  intrigues,  the  criticisms  on  appointments. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
words  spoken,  articles  printed,  telegrams  sent,  and  acts  per* 
formed,  less  than  is  needed  is  done  to  form  serious  political 
thought,  and  bring  practical  problems  towards  a  solution. 
I  once  travelled  through  Transylvania  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
in  a  peasant's  waggon,  a  rude,  long,  low  structure  filled  with 
hay.  The  roads  were  rough  and  stony,  the  horses  jangled 
their  bells,  the  driver  shouted  to  the  horses  and  cracked  his 
whip,  the  wheels  clanked,  the  boards  rattled,  we  were  deafened 
and  shaken  and  jolted.  We  fancied  ourselves  moving  rapidly 
so  long  as  we  looked  straight  in  front,  but  a  glance  at  the  trees 
on  the  roadside  showed  that  the  speed  was  about  three  miles 
an  hour.  So  the  pother  and  din  of  American  politics  keep  the 
people  awake,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  stir  and  motion,  but  tht 
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machine  of  government  carries  them  slowly  onward.  Fortn- 
Dately  they  have  no  need  to  hurry.  It  is  not  so  much  by  or 
through  the  machinery  of  government  as  by  their  own  practi- 
cal good  sense,  which  at  last  finds  a  solution  the  politicians  may 
have  failed  to  find,  that  the  American  people  advance.  When 
a  European  visitor  dines  with  a  company  of  the  best  citizens 
in  an  Eastern  city,  such  as  Boston  or  Baltimore,  he  is  struck 
by  the  acuteness,  the  insight,  the  fairness  with  which  the  con- 
dition and  requirements  of  the  country  are  discussed,  the  free- 
dom from  such  passion  or  class  feeling  as  usually  clouds  equally 
able  Europeans,  the  substantial  agreement  between  members  of 
both  the  great  parties  as  to  the  reforms  that  are  wanted,  the 
patriotism  which  is  so  proud  of  the  real  greatness  of  the  Union 
as  frankly  to  acknowledge  its  defects,  the  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  is  best  in  the  character  or  political  methods  of 
other  nations.  One  feels  what  a  reserve  fund  of  wisdom  and 
strength  the  country  has  in  such  men,  who  so  far  from  being 
aristocrats  or  recluses,  are  usually  the  persons  whom  their 
native  fellow-townsmen  best  know  and  most  respect  as  promi- 
nent in  business  and  in  the  professions.  In  ordinai-y  times  the 
practical  concern  of  such  men  with  either  national  or  local  poli- 
tics is  no  greater,  possibly  less,  than  that  of  the  leaders  of 
business  in  an  English  town  towards  its  municipal  affairs. 
But  when  there  comes  an  uprising  against  the  bosses,  it  is 
these  men  who  are  called  upon  to  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  it ;  or  when  a  question  like  that  of  civil  service  reform  has 
been  before  the  nation  for  some  time,  it  is  their  opinion  which 
strikes  the  keynote  for  that  of  their  city  or  (district,  and  which 
shames  or  alarms  the  professional  politicians.  Men  of  the 
same  type,  though  individually  less  conspicuous  than  those 
whom  I  take  as  examples,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
and  as  time  goes  on  their  influence  grows.  Much  of  the  value 
of  this  most  educated  and  reflective  class  in  America  consists 
in  their  being  no  longer  blindly  attached  to  their  i)arty,  because 
more  alive  to  the  principles  for  which  parties  ought  to  exist. 
They  may  be  numerically  a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  but 
as  in  many  States  the  two  regular  parties  coniniand  a  nearly 
equal  normal  voting  strength,  a  small  section  detached  from 
either  party  can  turn  an  election  by  throwing  its  vote  for  the 
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candidate,  to  whichever  party  he  belongs,  whom  it  thinks  capa- 
ble and  honest.  Thus  an  independent  group  wields  a  power 
altogether  disproportionate  to  its  numbers,  and  by  a  sort  of 
side  wind  can  not  only  make  its  hostility  feared,  but  secure  a 
wider  currency  for  its  opinions.  What  opinion  chiefly  needs 
in  America  in  order  to  control  the  politicians  is  not  so  much 
men  of  leisure,  for  men  of  leisure  may  be  dilettantes  and  may 
lack  a  grip  of  realities,  but  a  more  sustained  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  vigorously  independent  minds,  a  more  sedu- 
lous effort  on  their  part  to  impress  their  views  upon  the  masses, 
and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  well-meaning  but 
often  inattentive  citizens  to  prefer  the  realities  of  good  admin- 
istration to  outworn  party  cries. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

THE  TYRANNY   OF   THE   MAJORITY 

The  expression  "tyranny  of  the  majority"  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  any  abuse  by  the  majority  of  the  powers  which 
it  enjoys,  in  free  countries  under  and  through  the  law,  and  in  all 
countries  outside  the  law.  Such  abuse  will  not  be  tyrannous 
in  the  sense  of  being  illegal,  as  men  called  a  usurper  like 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  or  Louis  Napoleon  in  France  a  tyrant, 
for  in  free  countries  whatever  the  majority  chooses  to  do  in 
the  prescribed  constitutional  w^ay  will  be  legal.  It  will  be 
tyrannous  in  the  sense  of  the  lines 

**  O  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant** 

That  is  to  say,  tyranny  consists  in  the  wanton  or  inequitable 
use  of  strength  by  the  stronger,  in  the  use  of  it  to  do  things 
which  one  equal  would  not  attempt  against  another.  A  majority 
is  tyrannical  when  it  decides  without  hearing  the  minority, 
when  it  suppresses  fair  and  temperate  criticism  on  its  own  acts, 
when  it  insists  on  restraining  men  in  matters  where  restraint  is 
not  required  by  the  common  interest,  when  it  forces  men  to 
contribute  money  to  objects  which  they  disapprove,  and  which 
the  common  interest  does  not  demand,  when  it  subjects  to 
social  penalties  persons  who  disagree  from  it  in  matters  not 
vital  to  the  common  welfare.  The  element  of  tyranny  lies  in 
the  wantonness  of  the  act,  a  wantonness  springing  from  the 
insolence  which  sense  of  overwhelming  power  breeds,  or  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  misuse  for  one  purpose  of  authority  granted  for 
another.  It  consists  not  in  the  form  of  the  act,  which  may  be 
perfectly  legal,  but  in  the  spirit  and  temper  it  reveals,«an(l  in 
the  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  it  evokes  in  the 
minority, 
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Philosophers  have  long  since  perceived  that  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  a  wanton  or  unjust  abuse  of  power  which  exist  in  a 
despot  or  a  ruling  oligarchy  may  be  expected  in  a  democracy 
from  the  ruling  majority,  because  they  are  tendencies  incidental 
to  human  nature.^  The  danger  was  felt  and  feared  by  the 
sages  of  1787,  and  a  passage  in  the  Federalist  (No.  L.)  dwells 
on  the  safeguards  which  the  great  size  of  a  Federal  republic, 
and  the  diverse  elements  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  offer 
against  the  tendency  of  a  majority  to  oppress  a  minority. 

Since  Tocqueville  dilated  upon  this  as  the  capital  fault  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  Europeans,  already  prepared 
to  expect  to  find  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  a  characteristic 
sin  of  democratic  nations,  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
United  States  as  disgraced  by  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
instance  have  predicted  it  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  growth 
of  democracy  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  foundation  exists  for  the  reproach  as  addressed 
to  the  Americans  of  to-day. 

We  may  look  for  signs  of  this  tyranny  in  three  quarters  — 
firstly,  in  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  secondly,  in  the  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  of  the  States;  thirdly,  in  the  action  of 
public  opinion  and  sentiment  outside  the  sphere  of  law. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  which  has  not  only  limited  the 
competence  of  Congress,  but  hedged  it  round  with  many  positive 
prohibitions,  has  closed  some  of  the  avenues  by  which  a  majority 
might  proceed  to  abuse  its  powers.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  opportunities  for  debate,  are  all  amply  secured. 
The  power  of  taxation,  and  that  of  regulating  commerce,  might 
conceivably  be  used  to  oppress  certain  classes  of  persons,  as, 
for  instance,  if  a  prohibitory  duty  were  to  be  laid  on  certain 
articles  which  a  minority  desired  and  the  majority  condemned 
the  use  of.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  attempted. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency  of  the  present 
tariff,  which,  no  doubt,  favours  one  class,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
oppress  any  class.  In  its  political  action,  as,  for  instance, 
during  the  struggle  over  slavery,  when  for  a  while  it  refused 

1  Th^  comparison  of  the  majority  to  an  absolute  monarch  is  as  old  ai 

AnStOtle.       ^ovapxo^    o   Sritio^  yivtrai    {Polit.    iv.    4,    26)  |    waircp  rvpayvy   r^   i^Mf 

xapi^6M«»'oi  (Ibid.  ii.  12,4).  In  the  Greek  cities,  where  the  respect  for  law 
was  weak,  a  triumphant  party  frequently  overrode  the  law,  just  as  the  tyrants 
did. 
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to  receive  Abolitionist  petitions,  and  even  tried  to  prevent  the 
transmission  by  mail  of  Abolitionist  matter,  and  again  during 
and  after  the  war  in  some  of  its  reconstruction  measures,  the 
majority,  under  the  pressure  of  excitement,  exercised  its  powers 
harshly  and  unwisely.  But  such  political  action  is  hardly  the 
kind  of  action  to  which  the  charge  we  are  examining  applies. 

In  the  States,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  may  act  either 
directly  in  enacting  (or  amending)  a  constitution,  or  through 
their  legislature  by  passing  statutes.  We  might  expect  to  find 
instances  of  abuse  of  power  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  class  of  cases,  because,  though  the  legislature  is  habitu- 
ally and  the  people  of  the  State  only  intermittently  active, 
the  legislatures  have  now  been  surrounded  by  a  host  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  which  a  tyrannical  majority  would  need 
some  skill  to  evade.  However,  one  discovers  wonderfully  little 
in  the  State  Constitutions  now  in  force  of  which  a  minority 
can  complain.  These  instruments  contain  a  great  deal  of  ordi- 
nary law  and  administrative  law.  If  the  tendency  to  abuse 
legislative  power  to  the  injury  of  any  class  were  general,  in- 
stances of  it  could  not  fail  to  appear.  One  does  not  find  them. 
There  are  some  provisions  strictly  regulating  corporations,  and 
especially  railroads  and  banks,  which  may  perhaps  be  unwise, 
and  which  in  limiting  the  modes  of  using  capital  apply  rather 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  masses.  But  such  provisions  cannot  be 
called  wanton  or  oppressive. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ordinary  statutes  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  character. 
They  can  rarely  be  used  to  repress  opinion  or  its  expression, 
because  the  State  Constitutions  contain  amy)le  guarantees  for 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  public  meeting.  For 
the  same  reason,  they  cannot  encroach  on  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  nor  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  private  property. 
In  all  such  fundamentals  the  majority  has  prudently  taken  the 
possible  abuse  of  its  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

When  we  come  to  minor  matters,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative 
authority.  Nowhere  are  men  agreed  as  to  the  limits  of  state 
interference.  Some  few  think  that  law  ought  not  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  all ;  many  more  that  it  ought  not  to 
make  the  pro^^xring  of  them,  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  difficult 
VOL.  D  z 
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or  impossible.  Others  hold  that  the  common  welfare  justifies 
prohibition.  Some  deem  it  unjust  to  tax  a  man,  and  especially 
an  unmarried  man,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  at  any 
rate  of  public  schools  other  than  elementary.  To  most  Boman 
Catholics  it  seems  unjust  to  refuse  denominational  schools  a 
share  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxing,  among  other  citizens, 
those  who  hold  it  a  duty  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in 
which  their  own  faith  is  inculcated.  Some  think  a  law  tyranr 
nical  which  forbids  a  man  to  exclude  others  from  ground  which 
he  keeps  waste  and  barren,  while  others  blame  the  law  which 
permits  a  man  to  reserve,  as  they  think,  tyrannically,  large 
tracts  of  country  for  his  own  personal  enjoyment.  So  any 
form  of  state  establishment  or  endowment  of  a  particular  creed 
or  religious  body  will  by  some  be  deemed  an  abuse,  by  others  a 
wise  and  proper  use  of  state  authority.  Remembering  such  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  all  I  can  say  is  that  even  those  who  take  the 
narrower  view  of  state  functions  will  find  little  to  censure  in 
the  legislation  of  American  States.  They  may  blame  the 
restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  They  may 
think  that  the  so-called  "  moral  legislation  "  for  securing  the 
purity  of  literature,  and  for  protecting  the  young  against 
various  temptations,  attempts  too  much.  They  may  question 
the  expediency  of  the  legislation  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
working  men.  But  there  are  few  of  these  provisions  which 
can  be  called  harsh  or  tyrannical,  which  display  a  spirit  that 
ignores  or  tramples  on  the  feelings  or  rights  of  a  minority. 
The  least  defensible  statutes  are  perhaps  those  which  Cali- 
fornia has  aimed  at  the  Chinese  (who  are  not  technically  a 
minority  since  they  are  not  citizens  at  all),  and  those  by  which 
some  Southern  States  have  endeavoured  to  accentuate  the  sepa- 
ration between  whites  and  negroes,  forbidding  them  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  schools  or  colleges  or  to  travel  in  the  same 
cars. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  way  in  which  a  majority  may 
tyrannize,  i.e.  by  the  imposition  of  purely  social  penalties,  from 
mere  disapproval  up  to  insult,  injury,  and  boycotting.  The 
greatest  of  Athenian  statesmen  claimed  for  his  countrymen 
that  they  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in  that  enlight- 
ened toleration  which  does  not  even  visit  with  black  looks 
those  who  hold  unpopular  opinions,  or  venture  in  anywise  to 
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differ  from  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Such  enlightenment  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  latest  fruits  and  crowns  of  a  high  civili* 
zation,  and  all  the  more  to  be  admired  when  it  is  not  the  result 
of  indifference^  but  coexists  with  energetic  action  in  the  field 
of  politics  or  religion  or  social  reform. 

If  social  persecution  exists  in  the  America  of  to-day,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  dark  corners.  One  may  travel  all  over  the  North 
and  Westy  mingling  with  all  classes  and  reading  the  newspa- 
pers, without  hearing  of  it.  As  respects  religion,  so  long  as 
one  does  not  openly  affront  the  feelings  of  one's  neighbours, 
one  may  say  what  one  likes,  and  go  or  not  go  to  church. 
Doubtless  a  man,  and  still  more  a  woman,  will  be  better  thought 
o^  especially  in  a  country  place  or  small  town,  for  being  a 
church-member  and  Sunday-school  teacher.  But  no  one  suffers 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate  for  simply  holding  aloof  from  a  reli- 
gious or  any  other  voluntary  association.  He  would  be  more 
likely  to  suffer  in  an  English  village.  Even  in  the  South,  where 
a  stricter  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  maintained  among  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  than  in  the  North  or  West,  a  layman  may  think 
as  he  pleases.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  social  questions,  and 
of  course  as  regards  politics.  To  boycott  a  man  for  his  poli- 
tics, or  even  to  discourage  his  shop  in  the  way  not  uncommon 
in  parts  of  rural  England  and  Ireland,  would  excite  indignation 
in  America ;  as  the  attempts  of  some  labour  organizations  to 
boycott  firms  resisting  strikes  have  aroused  strong  displeasure. 
If  in  the  South  a  man  took  to  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
negroes  and  organizing  them  in  clubs,  or  if  in  the  far  West  a 
man  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  Indians,  he  might  find 
his  life  become  unpleasant,  though  one  hears  little  of  recent 
instances  of  the  kind.  In  any  part  of  the  country  he  who 
should  use  his  rights  of  property  in  a  hard  or  unneighbourly 
way,  who,  for  instance,  should  refuse  all  access  to  a  waterfall 
or  a  beautiful  point  of  view,  would  be  reprobated  and  sent  to 
Coventry.  I  know  of  no  such  cases ;  perhaps  the  fear  of  gen- 
eral disapproval  prevents  their  arising. 

In  saying  that  there  is  no  social  persecution,  I  do  not  deny 
that  in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  West,  there  is  too  little  allowance  for  difference  of  tastes 
and  pursuits,  too  much  disposition  to  expect  every  family  to 
conform  to  the  same  standard  of  propriety,  and  follow  the  same 
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habits  of  life.  A  person  acting,  however  innocently,  without 
regard  to  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  his  neighbours  would  be 
talked  about,  and  perhaps  looked  askance  upon.  Many  a  man 
used  to  the  variety  of  London  or  Washington  would  feel  the 
monotony  of  Western  life,  and  the  uniform  application  of  its 
standards,  irksome  and  even  galling.  But,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  he  would  have  nothing  specific  to  complain  of.  And 
these  Western  towns  become  every  day  more  like  the  cities  of 
the  East.  Taking  the  country  all  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
more  complete  liberty  than  individuals  and  groups  enjoy  either 
to  express  and  propagate  their  views,  or  to  act  as  they  please 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  limits  which,  except  as  regards 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  are  drawn  as  widely  as  in  Western 
Europe. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  very  different.  Congress  was 
then  as  now  debarred  from  oppressive  legislation.  But  in 
some  Northern  States  the  legislatures  were  not  slow  to  deal 
harshly  with  persons  or  societies  who  ran  counter  to  the  domi- 
nant sentiment.  The  persecution  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut,  as  well  as  by  her  own  townsfolk,  of  Miss  Prudence 
Crandall,  a  benevolent  Quakeress  who  had  opened  a  school  for 
negro  children,  is  a  well-remembered  instance.  A  good  many 
rigidly  Puritanic  statutes  stood  unrepealed  in  New  England, 
though  not  always  put  in  force  against  the  transgressor.  In 
the  Slave  States  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  punished  whoso- 
ever should  by  word  or  act  assail  the  "  peculiar  institution." 
Even  more  tyrannical  than  the  laws  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
masses.  In  Boston  a  mob,  a  well-dressed  mob,  largely  com* 
posed  of  the  richer  sort  of  people,  hunted  Garrison  for  his  life 
through  the  streets  because  he  was  printing  an  Abolitionist 
journal;  a  mob  in  Illinois  shot  Elijah  Lovejoy  for  the  same 
offence ;  and  as  late  as  1844  another  Illinois  crowd  killed 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  honesty  or  his  doctrines,  was  as  much  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws  as  any  other  citizen.  In  the 
South,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  as 
regards  slavery.  Any  one  suspected  of  Abolitionism  might 
think  himself  lucky  if  he  escaped  with  tar  and  feathers,  and 
was  not  shot  or  flogged  almost  to  death.  This  extreme  sensi* 
tiveness  was  of  course  confined  to  a  few  burning  questions; 
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but  the  habit  of  repressing  by  law  or  without  law  obnoxious 
opinions  was  likely  to  spread,  and  did  spread,  at  least  in  the 
South,  to  other  matters  also.  As  regards  thought  and  opinion 
generally  over  the  Union,  Tocqueville  declares  :  — 

*^  Je  ne  oonnais  pas  de  pays  oil  il  r^gne,  en  gftn^ral,  moins  dUnd^pen- 
dance  d'esprit  et  de  veritable  liberty  de  discusAion  qu'en  Am6riqtte.  La 
majority  trace  un  cerole  formidable  autour  de  la  pens6e.  Au  dedans  de 
ces  limites,  rScrivain  est  libre,  mais  malheur  a  lui  s^il  ose  en  sortir  1  Ce 
n*e8t  pas  quMl  ait  k  craindre  un  auto-da-f6,  mais  il  est  en  butte  &  des 
d§goQt8  de  tout  genre  et  h  des  persecutions  de  tous  les  jours.  La  carri^re 
politique  lui  est  ferm6e :  il  a  offens6  la  seule  puissance  qui  ait  la  faoult^ 
de  I'ouvrir.    On  lui  refuse  tout,  jusqu'A  la  gloire."  —  Vol.  ii.  eh.  7. 

He  ascribes  not  only  the  want  of  great  statesmen,  but  the  low 
level  of  literature,  learning,  and  thought,  to  this  total  absence 
of  intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  the  Northern  States  now 
to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  a  just  description  of  them 
so  lately  as  sixty  years  ago.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
Tocqueville's  somewhat  pessimistic  friends  in  New  England, 
mortified  by  the  poverty  of  intellectual  production  around 
them,  may  have  exaggerated  the  repressive  tendencies  in  which 
they  found  the  cause  of  that  poverty.  We  can  now  see  that 
the  explanation  was  erroneous.  Freedom  does  not  necessarily 
bring  fertility.  As  they  erred  in  their  diagnosis,  they  may  have 
erred  in  their  observation  of  the  symptoms. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  description  was  a  just  one, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  change  to  the  absolute  freedom 
and  tolerance  of  to-day,  when  every  man  may  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  say  and  do  (provided  he  drink 
not  the  juice  of  that  vine)  what  he  pleases,  none  making  him 
afraid  ? 

One  may  suspect  that  Tocqueville,  struck  by  the  enormous 
power  of  general  opinion,  attributeil  too  much  of  the  submis- 
siveness  which  he  observed  to  the  active  coercion  of  the 
majority,  and  too  little  to  that  tendency  of  the  minority  to 
acquiescence,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  succeeding 
chapter.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  and  assuming  that  the 
majority  did  in  those  days  really  tyrannize,  several  causes  may 
be  assigned  for  its  having  ceased  to  do  so.    Oik*  is  the  absence 
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of  violent  passions.  Slavery,  the  chief  source  of  ferocity,  was 
to  the  heated  minds  of  the  South  a  matter  of  life  or  death; 
Abolitionism  seemed  to  many  in  the  North  a  disloyal  heresy, 
the  necessary  parent  of  disunion.  Since  the  Civil  War  there 
has  been  no  crisis  calculated  to  tempt  majorities  to  abuse  their 
legal  powers.  Partisanship  has  for  years  past  been  more  in- 
tense in  Great  Britain — not  to  say  Ireland  —  and  France  than 
in  America.  When  Tocqueville  saw  the  United  States,  the 
democratic  spirit  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  youthful  strength, 
flushed  with  self-confidence,  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance 
of  its  own  freedom.  The  first  generation  of  statesmen  whose 
authority  had  restrained  the  masses,  had  just  quitted  the  stage. 
The  anarchic  teachings  of  Jefferson  had  borne  fruit.  Admini- 
stration and  legislation,  hitherto  left  to  the  educated  classes, 
had  been  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of  men  of  low  social  position 
and  scanty  knowledge.  A  reign  of  brutality  and  violence  had 
set  in  over  large  regions  of  the  country.  Neither  literature  noi 
the  universities  exercised  as  yet  any  sensible  power.  The 
masses  were  so  persuaded  of  their  immense  superiority  to  all 
other  peoples,  past  as  well  as  present,  that  they  would  listen  to 
nothing  but  flattery,  and  their  intolerance  spread  from  politics 
into  every  other  sphere.  Our  European  philosopher  may  there- 
fore have  been  correct  in  his  description  of  the  facts  as  he  saw 
them:  he  erred  in  supposing  them  essential  to  a  democratic 
government.  As  the  nation  grew,  it  purged  away  these  faults 
of  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Civil 
War  taught  it  sobriety,  and  in  giving  it  something  to  be  really 
proud  of,  cleared  away  the  fumes  of  self-conceit. 

The  years  which  have  passed  since  the  war  have  been  years 
of  immensely  extended  and  popularized  culture  and  enlighten- 
ment. Bigotry  in  religion  and  in  everything  else  has  been 
broken  down.  The  old  landmarks  have  been  removed:  the 
habits  and  methods  of  free  inquiry,  if  not  generally  practised, 
have  at  least  become  superficially  familiar ;  the  '^'atest  results," 
as  people  call  them,  of  European  thought  have  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  native  Americans  more  fully  than  to  the 
masses  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  religious  and  socio- 
religious  questions,  except  those  which  relate  to  education,  are 
entirely  disjoined  from  politics  and  the  State,  neither  those  who 
stand  by  the  old  views,  nor  those  who  embrace  the  new,  carry  that 
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bitterness  into  their  oontroTersies  whicli  is  natural  in  countries 
where  religious  questions  are  also  party  questions,  where  the 
clergy  are  a  privileged  and  salaried  order,  where  the  throne  is 
held  bound  to  defend  the  altar,  and  the  workman  is  taught  to 
believe  that  both  are  leagued  against  him.  The  iufluence  of 
these  causes  will,  it  may  be  predicted,  be  permanent.  Should 
passion  again  invade  politics,  or  should  the  majority  become 
convinced  that  its  interests  will  be  secured  by  overtaxing  the 
few,  one  can  imagine  the  tendency  of  fifty  years  ago  reappear- 
ing in  new  fonns.  But  in  no  imaginable  futuie  is  there  likely 
to  be  any  attempt  to  repress  either  by  law  or  by  opinion  the 
free  exercise  and  expression  of  speculative  thought  on  morals, 
on  religion,  and  indeed  on  every  matter  not  within  the  im- 
mediate range  of  politics. 

If  the  above  account  be  correct,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
is  no  longer  a  blemish  on  the  American  system,  and  the  charges 
brought  against  democracy  from  the  supposed  example  of 
America  are  groundless.  As  tyranny  is  one  of  those  evils 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  those  who  had  been  oppressed 
revenging  themselves  by  becoming  oppressors  in  their  turn, 
the  fact  that  a  danger  once  dreaded  has  now  disappeared  is  no 
small  evidence  of  the  recuperative  forces  of  the  American 
government,  and  the  healthy  tone  of  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV 

THE   FATALISM    OF   THE   MULTITUDE 

One  feature  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
needs  special  examination  because  it  has  been  by  most  observ- 
ers either  ignored  or  confounded  with  a  phenomenon  which  is 
at  bottom  quite  different.  This  is  a  fatalistic  attitude  of  mind, 
which,  since  it  disposes  men  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  num- 
bers, has  been,  when  perceived,  attributed  to  or  identified  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Tyranny  of  the  Majority.  The  ten- 
dency to  fatalism  is  never  far  from  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  solutions  of  the  riddle  of  the  earth  propounded  by  meta- 
physics. It  is  one  of  the  last  propounded  by  science.  It  has 
at  all  times  formed  the  background  to  religions.  No  race  is 
naturally  less  disposed  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  things  than  is  the 
Anglo-American,  with  its  restless  self-reliant  energy. 

Nil  actum  reputans  duin  quid  restaret  agendum, 

its  slender  taste  for  introspection  or  meditation.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  people  the  conditions  of  life  and  politics  have  bred 
a  sentiment  or  tendency  which  seems  best  described  by  the 
name  of  fatalism. 

In  small  and  rude  communities,  every  free  man,  or  at  least 
every  head  of  a  household,  feels  his  own  significance  and  rea- 
lizes his  own  independence.  He  relies  on  himself,  he  is  little 
interfered  with  by  neighbours  or  rulers.^  His  will  and  his 
action  count  for  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community  he  belongs  to,  yet  common  affairs  are  few  com- 
pared to  those  in  which  he  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 

^  Tbo  kind  of  self-reliant  attitude  I  am  seeking  to  describe  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  supposed  "  state  of  nature  **  in  which  a  man  has  no  legal  rela- 
tions with  his  fellows.    It  may  exist  (as  in  early  Rome)  among  the  members 
of  a  community  closely  united  by  legal  ties. 
344 
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The  most  striking  pictures  of  individualism  that  literature 
hu  preserved  for  us  are  those  of  the  Komerio  heroes,  and  of 
the  even  more  terrible  and  self-reliant  warriors  of  the  Scan* 
dinarian  sagas,  men  like  Ragnar  Lodbrog  and  £gil,  son  of 
Skallagrim,  who  did  not  regard  even  the  gods,  but  trusted  to 
their  own  might  and  main.  In  more  developed  states  of 
society  organized  on  an  oligarchic  basis,  such  as  were  the 
fondal  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  socially  aristocratic 
oooutries  such  as  most  parts  of  Europe  have  remaitied  down 
to  our  own  time,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  no  doubt  in  a 
dependent  conditiou,  but  each  person  derives  a  certain  sense 
of  personal  consequence  from  the  strength  of  his  group  and  of 
the  person  or  family  at  the  head  of  it.  Moreover,  the  upper 
class,  being  the  class  which  thinks  and  writes,  as  well  as  leads 
in  action,  impresses  its  own  type  upon  the  character  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  that  type  is  still  individualistic,  with  a 
■troog  consciousnesa  of  personal  free  will,  and  a  tendency  for 
eaah  man,  if  not  to  think  for  himself,  at  least  to  value  and 
to  rely  on  his  own  opinion. 

Let  uB  suppose,  however,  that  the  aristocratic  structure  of 
society  has  been  dissolved,  that  the  old  groups  have  disap- 
peared, that  men  have  come  to  feel  themselves  members  rather 
of  the  nation  than  of  classes,  or  families,  or  communities 
within  the  nation,  that  a  levelling  process  has  destroyed  the 
ascendency  of  birth  and  rank,  that  large  lauded  estates  no 
longer  exist,  that  many  persons  in  what  was  previously  the 
humbler  class  have  acquired  poasesaion  of  property,  that 
knowledge  is  easily  accessible  and  the  power  of  using  it 
no  longer  confined  to  the  few.  Un<ler  such  conditions  of 
■ooial  equality  the  habit  of  intellectual  command  and  indi- 
ndual  self-confidence  will  have  vanished  fi-om  the  leading 
doss,  which  creates  the  type  of  national  character,  and  will 
exist  nowhere  in  the  nation. 

Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  political  equality  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  levetliag  down  of  social  eminence. 
Every  citizen  enjoys  the  same  right  of  electing  the  repre- 
■entatives  and  ofilcials,  the  same  riglit  of  himself  becoming  a 
represflDtative  or  an  official.  Every  one  is  equally  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  public  afEairs,  and  since  no  man's  opin- 
ion, however  great  his  superiority  in  wealth,  knowledge,  or 
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personal  capacity,  is  legally  entitled  to  any  more  weight  than 
another's,  no  man  is  entitled  to  set  special  value  on  his  own 
opinion,  or  to  expect  others  to  defer  to  it ;  for  pretensions  to 
authority  will  be  promptly  resented.  All  disputes  are  referred 
to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  there  being  no  legal  dis- 
tinction between  the  naturally  strong  and  naturally  weak, 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
ish. In  such  a  state  of  things  the  strong  man's  self-confidence 
and  sense  of  individual  force  will  inevitably  have  been  lowered, 
because  he  will  feel  that  he  is  only  one  of  many,  that  his  vote 
or  voice  counts  for  no  more  than  that  of  his  neighbour,  that 
he  can  prevail,  if  at  all,  only  by  keeping  himself  on  a  level 
with  his  neighbour  and  recognizing  the  latter's  personality  as 
being  every  whit  equal  to  his  own. 

Suppose,  further,  that  all  this  takes  place  in  an  enormously 
large  and  populous  country,  where  the  governing  voters  are 
counted  by  so  many  millions  that  each  individual  feels  himself 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  the  influence  which  he  can  exert 
privately,  whether  by  his  personal  gifts  or  by  his  wealth,  being 
confined  to  the  small  circle  of  his  town  or  neighbourhood.  On 
all  sides  there  stretches  round  him  an  illimitable  horizon ;  and 
beneath  the  blue  vault  which  meets  that  horizon  there  is  every- 
where the  same  busy  multitude  with  its  clamour  of  mingled 
voices  which  he  hears  close  by.  In  this  multitude  his  own 
being  seems  lost.  He  has  the  sense  of  insignificance  which 
overwhelms  us  when  at  night  we  survey  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  know  that  from  even  the  nearest  fixed  star  this  planet  of 
ours  is  invisible. 

In  such  a  country,  where  complete  political  equality  is 
strengthened  and  perfected  by  complete  social  equality,  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  absolute,  unquestioned,  always 
invoked  to  decide  every  question,  and  where  the  numbers 
which  decide  are  so  vast  that  one  comes  to  regard  them  as  one 
regards  the  largely  working  forces  of  nature,  we  may  expect  to 
find  certain  feelings  and  beliefs  dominant  in  the  minds  of  men. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  majority  must  prevail.  All  free 
government  rests  on  this  belief,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of 
working  free  government.  To  obey  the  majority  is,  therefore, 
both  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  a  duty  because  the  alternative 
would  be  ruin  and  the  breaking-up  of  laws. 
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Out  of  this  dogma  there  grows  up  another  wliich  is  leas  die- 
tisctly  admitted,  and  indeed  held  rather  implicitly  than  cod- 
gciously,  that  the  majority  ia  right.  And  out  of  both  of  these 
there  grows  again  the  feeling,  still  less  consciously  held,  but 
not  less  truly  operative,  that  it  is  vain  to  oppose  or  censure 
the  majority. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  first  of  these 
propositions  to  the  second  and  third;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
TCrj-  existence  of  a  minority  striving  with  a  majority  implies 
that  there  must  be  many  who  hold  the  majority  to  be  wrong, 
and  are  prepared  to  resist  it.  Men  do  not  at  once  abandon 
their  views  because  they  have  been  outvoted;  they  reiterate 
their  views,  they  reorganize  their  party,  they  hope  to  prevail, 
and  often  do  prevail  in  a  subsequent  trial  of  strength. 

All  this  is  doubtless  involved  in  the  very  methods  of  popular 
government.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  belief  in 
the  right  of  the  majority  lies  very  near  to  the  belief  that  the 
majority  must  be  right.  As  self-government  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  each  man  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  one  man's  opinion  must  be  treated  as  equally 
good  with  another's,  there  is  a  presumption  that  when  twenty 
thousand  vote  one  way,  and  twenty-one  thousand  another,  the 
view  of  the  greater  number  is  the  bttter  view.  The  habit  of 
deference  to  a  decision  actually  given  strengthens  this  presump- 
tion, and  weaves  it  into  tlie  texture  of  every  mind,  A  con- 
scientious citizen  feels  that  lie  ought  to  obey  the  determination 
of  the  majority,  and  naturally  prefers  to  tliink  that  which  he 
obeys  to  be  right.  A  citizen  languidly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  finds  it  easier  to  comply  with  and  ado|)t  the  view 
of  the  majority  than  to  hold  out  against  it.  A  small  number 
of  men  with  strong  convictions  or  warm  party  feeling  will,  for 
a  time,  resist.  But  even  they  feel  difTerently  towards  their 
eanse  after  it  has  been  defeated  from  what  they  did  while  it 
had  still  a  prospect  of  success.  Tliey  know  that  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  their  supporters  arc  dismayed,  the  majority 
is  emboldened  and  confirmed  in  its  views.  It  will  be  liarder 
to  fight  a  second  battle  than  it  was  to  fight  the  first,  for  there 
13  (so  to  apeak)  a  steeper  slope  of  ]x>putar  disapproval  to  be 
climbed.  Thus,  just  as  at  the  ojwuing  of  a  campaign,  the 
event  of  the  first  collisions  between  the  hostile  armies  has 
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great  significance,  because  the  victory  of  one  is  taken  as  an 
omen  and  a  presage  by  both,  so  in  the  struggles  of  parties 
success  at  an  incidental  election  works  powerfully  to  strengthen 
those  who  succeed,  and  depress  those  who  fail,  for  it  inspires 
self-confidence  or  self-distrust^  and  it  turns  the  minds  of 
waverers.  The  very  obscurity  of  the  causes  which  move 
opinion  adds  significance  to  the  result.  So  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  elections  in  any  State  precede  by  a  few  weeks 
a  presidential  contest,  their  effect  has  sometimes  been  so  great 
as  virtually  to  determine  that  contest  by  filling  one  side  with 
hope  and  the  other  with  despondency.  Those  who  prefer  to 
swim  with  the  stream  are  numerous  everywhere,  and  their 
votes  have  as  much  weight  as  the  votes  of  the  keenest  parti- 
sans. A  man  of  convictions  may  insist  that  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  after  the  polling  just  what  they  were  before. 
But  the  average  man  will  repeat  his  arguments  with  less  faith, 
less  zeal,  more  of  a  secret  fear  that  he  may  be  wrong,  than  he 
did  while  the  majority  was  still  doubtful;  and  after  every 
reassertion  by  the  majority  of  its  judgment,  his  knees  grow 
feebler,  till  at  last  they  refuse  to  carry  him  into  the  combat. 

The  larger  the  scale  on  which  the  majority  works,  the  more 
potent  are  these  tendencies.  When  the  scene  of  action  is  a 
small  commonwealth,  the  individual  voters  are  many  of  them 
personally  known  to  one  another,  and  the  motives  which  deter- 
mine their  votes  are  understood  and  discounted.  When  it  is  a 
moderately-sized  coiuitry,  the  towns  or  districts  which  compose 
it  are  not  too  numerous  for  reckoning  to  overtake  and  imagina- 
tion to  picture  them,  and  in  many  cases  their  action  can  be 
explained  by  well-known  causes  which  may  be  represented  as 
transitory.  But  when  the  theatre  stretches  itself  to  a  conti- 
nent, when  the  number  of  voters  is  counted  by  many  millions, 
the  wings  of  imagination  droop,  and  the  huge  voting  mass 
ceases  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  so  many  individual  human 
beings  no  wiser  or  better  than  one's  own  neighbours.  The 
phenomenon  seems  to  pass  into  the  category  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  governed  by  far-reaching  and  inexorable 
laws  whose  character  science  has  only  imperfectly  ascertained, 
and  which  she  can  use  only  by  obeying.  It  inspires  a  sort  of 
awe,  a  sense  of  individual  impotence,  like  that  which  man  feels 
when  he  contemplates  the  majestic  and  eternal  forces  of  the 
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inanimate  world.  Such  a  feeliag  is  even  stronger  when  it 
operates,  not  on  a  cohesive  minority  which  had  lately  hoped, 
or  may  jret  hope,  to  become  a  majority,  but  on  a  single  man  or 
small  group  of  persons  cherishing  some  opinion  which  the  mass 
disapproves.  Thus  out  of  the  minj^led  feelings  that  the  nialti- 
tude  will  prevail,  and  that  the  multitude,  because  it  will  pro- 
Till,  must  be  right,  there  grows  a.  self -distrust,  a  despondency, 
a  disposition  to  fall  into  line,  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominant 
opinion,  to  submit  thought  as  well  as  at^tion  to  the  encompass- 
ing power  of  numbers.  Kow  and  then  a  resolute  man  will, 
like  Athanasius,  stand  alune  against  the  world.  But  such  a 
man  must  have,  like  Athanasius,  some  special  spring  of  inward 
strength;  and  the  difficulty  of  winning  over  othen  against  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  multitude  will,  even  in  such  a 
man,  dull  the  edge  of  enterprise.  An  individual  seeking  to 
make  his  view  prevail,  looks  forth  on  his  hostile  fellow- 
countrymen  aa  a  solitary  swimmer,  raised  high  on  a  billow 
miles  from  land,  looks  over  the  countless  waves  that  divide 
him  from  the  shore,  and  quails  to  think  huw  small  the  chance 
that  hia  strength  can  bear  him  thither. 

This  tendency  to  acquiescence  and  submission,  this  sense  of 
the  insignificance  of  individual  effort,  this  belief  tliat  the 
af^irs  of  men  are  swayed  by  large  forces  whose  movement 
may  be  studied  but  cannot  be  turned,  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude.  It  is  often  confounded  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  is  at  bottom  different,  though, 
of  course,  its  existence  makes  abuses  of  power  l)y  the  majority 
easier,  because  less  apt  to  be  resented.  But  the  fatalistic  atti- 
tude I  have  been  seeking  to  describe  does  not  imply  any  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  majority  at  all.  It  mny  rather  seem  to 
nften  and  make  less  odious  such  an  exercise  of  power,  may 
even  dispense  with  that  exercise,  because  it  disposes  a  minority 
to  submit  without  the  need  of  a  command,  to  spontaneously 
renounce  its  own  view  and  fall  in  with  the  view  which  the 
majority  has  expressed.  In  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude 
there  is  neither  legal  nor  moral  compulsion ;  there  is  merely  a 
loss  of  resisting  power,  a  diminishrd  spuse  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, and  of  the  duty  to  battle  for  one's  own  opinions,  such 
as  has  l>een  bred  in  some  peoples  by  the  belief  in  an  overmas- 
tering fate.     It  is  true  that  tlie  tore  to  which  the  citizen  of 
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the  vast  democracy  submiw"  is  a  moral  force,  not  that  of  an 
unapproachable  Allah,  nor  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  matter. 
But  it  is  a  moral  force  acting  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  from 
causes  often  so  obscure,  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  well  be  compared  with  that  which  religious  or 
scientific  fatalism  engenders. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  above  sketch  is  intended  to 
apply  literally  to  the  United  States,  where  in  some  matters 
legal  restrictions  check  a  majority,  where  local  self-government 
gives  the  humblest  citizen  a  sphere  for  public  action,  where 
individualism  is  still  in  many  forms  and  directions  so  vigorous. 
An  American  explorer,  an  American  settler  in  new  lands,  an 
American  man  of  business  pushing  a  great  enterprise,  is  a 
being  as  bold  and  resourceful  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  All 
1  seek  to  convey  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  signs 
of  such  a  fatalistic  temper,  signs  which  one  must  expect  to 
find  wherever  a  vast  population  governs  itself  under  a  system 
of  complete  social  and  political  equality,  and  which  may  grow 
more  frequent  as  time  goes  on. 

There  exist  in  the  American  Republic  several  conditions 
which  specially  tend  to  create  such  a  temper. 

One  of  these  is  the  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion.  Every 
view,  every  line  of  policy,  has  its  fair  chance  before  the  people. 
No  one  can  say  that  audience  has  been  denied  him,  and  com- 
fort himself  with  the  hope  that,  when  he  is  heard,  the  world 
will  come  round  to  him.  Under  a  repressive  government,  the 
sense  of  grievance  and  injustice  feeds  the  flame  of  resistance 
in  a  persecuted  minority.  But  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
"^he  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  the 
rij^ht  of  association  and  agitation  have  been  legally  extended 
and  are  daily  exerted,  more  widely  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  to  awaken  that  sense.  He  whom  the 
multitude  condemns  or  ignores  has  no  further  court  of  appeal 
to  look  to.  Rome  has  spoken.  His  cause  has  been  heard  and 
judgment  has  gone  against  him. 

Another  is  the  intense  faith  which  the  Americans  have  in 
the  soundness  of  their  institutions,  and  in  the  future  of  their 
country.  Foreign  critics  have  said  that  they  think  themselves 
the  special  objects  of  the  care  of  Divine  Providence.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  matter  neither  for  surprise  nor  for  sarcasm.     They 
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an  a  reli^ous  people.  They  are  trying,  and  that  on  the  larg- 
est scale,  the  most  remarkable  experiment  in  government  tht 
world  baa  yet  witnessed.  They  have  more  than  once  been  3u^ 
TOanded  by  perils  which  affrighted  the  stoutest  hearts,  and 
they  have  escaped  from  these  perils  into  peace  and  prosperity. 
There  is  among  pious  i)ersons  a  deep  conviction  —  one  may 
often  hear  it  expressed  on  platforms  and  from  pulpits  with  evi- 
dent sincerity  —  that  God  has  specially  chosen  the  nation  to 
irork  out  a  higher  type  of  civilization  than  any  other  State  has 
yet  attained,  and  that  this  great  work  will  surely  be  brought 
to  a  happy  issue  by  the  protecting  hand  that  has  so  long  guided 
it.  And,  even  when  the  feeling  does  not  take  a  theological  ex- 
pression, the  belief  in  what  is  called  the  "  Mission  of  the  Re- 
public" for  all  humanity  is  scarcely  less  ardent.  But  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic  is  conRdence  in  the  multitude,  in 
its  honesty  and  good  sense,  in  the  certainty  of  its  arriving  at 
right  conclusions.  Pessimism  is  the  luxury  of  a  handful;  op- 
timism ia  the  private  delight,  as  well  as  public  profession,  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  for  no- 
where does  the  individual  associate  himself  more  constantly 
and  directly  with  the  greatness  of  his  country. 

Now,  such  a  faith  in  the  people,  and  in  the  forces  that  sway 
them,  disposes  a  man  to  acquiescence  and  submission.  He  can- 
not long  hold  that  he  is  right  and  the  multitude  wrong.  He 
cannot  suppose  that  the  country  will  ultimately  suffer  because 
it  refuses  to  adopt  what  he  urges  upon  it  As  he  comes  of  an 
energetic  stock,  he  will  use  all  proper  means  to  state  his  views, 
and  give  them  every  chance  of  prevailing.  But  he  submits 
more  readily  than  an  Englishman  would  do,  ay,  even  to  what 
an  Englishman  would  think  an  injury  to  his  private  rights. 
When  his  legal  right  has  been  infringed,  an  American  will  con- 
fidently proceed  to  enforce  at  law  his  claim  to  redress,  knowing 
that  even  against  the  government  a  ju.st  cause  will  prevail. 
But  if  be  foils  at  law,  the  sense  of  his  individual  insignificance 
will  still  his  voice.  It  may  seeui  a  trivial  illustration  to  ob- 
serve that  when  a  railway  train  is  late,  or  a  waggon  drawn  up 
opposite  a  warehouse  door  stops  the  horse-car  for  five  minutes, 
the  passengers  take  the  delay  far  more  corjlly  jind  uncomplain- 
ingly than  Englishmen  would  do.  But  the  feeling  is  the  same 
U  tikat  which  makes  good  citizens  bear  with  the  tyranny  of 
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Bosses.  It  is  all  in  the  course  of  nature.  Others  submit;  why 
should  one  man  resist  ?  What  is  he  that  he  should  make  a 
fuss  because  he  loses  a  few  minutes,  or  is  taxed  too  highly  ? 
The  sense  of  the  immense  multitude  around  him  presses  down 
the  individual ;  and,  after  all,  he  reflects,  "  things  will  come 
out  right "  in  the  end. 

It  is  hard  adequately  to  convey  the  impression  which  the 
yastness  of  the  country  and  the  swift  growth  of  its  population 
make  upon  the  European  visitor.  I  well  remember  how  it 
once  came  on  me  after  climbing  a  high  mountain  in  an  Eastern 
State.  All  around  was  thick  forest ;  but  the  setting  sun  lit  up 
peaks  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away,  and  flashed  here  and  there 
on  the  windings  of  some  river  past  a  town  so  far  off  as  to  seem 
only  a  spot  of  white.  I  opened  my  map,  a  large  map,  which  I 
had  to  spread  upon  the  rocks  to  examine,  and  tried  to  make 
out,  as  one  would  have  done  in  Scotland  or  Switzerland,  the 
points  in  the  view.  The  map,  however,  was  useless,  because 
the  whole  area  of  the  landscape  beneath  me  covered  only  two 
or  three  square  inches  upon  it.  From  such  a  height  in  Scot- 
land the  eye  would  have  ranged  from  sea  to  sea.  But  here 
when  one  tried  to  reckon  how  many  more  equally  wide  stretches 
of  landscape  lay  between  this  peak  and  the  Mississippi,  which 
is  itself  only  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  continent,  the  cal- 
culation seemed  endless  and  was  soon  abandoned.  Many  an 
Englishman  comes  by  middle  life  to  know  nearly  all  England 
like  a  glove.  He  has  travelled  on  all  the  great  railroads; 
there  is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  he  has  not  acquaintances, 
hardly  a  county  whose  scenery  is  not  familiar  to  him.  But  no 
American  can  be  familiar  with  more  than  a  small  part  of  his 
country,  for  his  country  is  a  continent.  And  all  Americans 
live  their  life  through  under  the  sense  of  this  prodigious  and 
daily  growing  multitude  around  them,  which  seems  vaster  the 
more  you  travel,  and  the  more  you  realize  its  uniformity. 

We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  the  fatalistic  attitude  I 
have  sought  to  sketch  is  the  source  of  more  good  or  evil.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  inevitable :  nor  does  it  fail  to  produce  a  sort 
of  pleasure,  for  what  the  individual  loses  as  an  individual  he 
seems  in  a  measure  to  regain  as  one  of  the  multitude.  If  the 
individual  is  not  strong,  he  is  at  any  rate  as  strong  as  any  one 
else.     His  will  counts  for  as  much  as  any  other  will.     He  if 
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overborne  by  no  superiority.  Most  men  are  fitter  to  make  part 
of  the  multitude  than  to  strive  against  it.  Obedience  is  to 
most  sweeter  than  independence ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
inspires  in  its  children  a  stronger  affection  than  any  form  of 
Protestantism,  for  she  takes  their  souls  in  charge,  and  assures 
them  that,  with  obedience,  all  will  be  well. 

That  which  we  aie  presently  concerned  to  note  is  how  greatly 
such  a  tendency  as  I  have  described  facilitates  the  action  of 
opinion  as  a  governing  power,  enabling  it  to  prevail  more 
swiftly  and  more  completely  than  in  countries  where  men  have 
not  yet  learned  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  multitude  as  the 
voict?  of  fate.  Many  submit  willingly;  some  unwillingly,  yet 
they  submit.  Rarely  does  any  one  hold  out  and  venture  to  tell 
the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  that  they  are  wrong. 

Moreover,  public  opinion  acquires  a  solidity  which  strength- 
ens the  whole  bofly  politic.  Questions  on  which  the  masses 
have  made  up  their  minds  pass  out  of  the  region  of  practical 
discussion.  Controversy  is  confined  to  minor  topics,  and  how- 
ever vehemently  it  may  rage  over  these,  it  disturbs  the  great 
underlying  matters  of  agreement  no  more  than  a  tempest  stirs 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  Public  order  becomes  more  etisily 
maintained,  because  individuals  and  small  groups  have  learned 
to  submit  even  when  they  feel  themselves  agpjrieved.  The  man 
who  murmurs  against  tlie  world,  wlio  continues  to  preach  a 
hopeless  cause,  incurs  contempt,  and  is  apt  to  be  treated  as  a 
sort  of  lunatic.  He  who  is  too  wise  to  murmur  and  too  proud 
to  go  on  preaching  to  unheeding  ears  comes  to  think  that  if 
his  doctrine  is  true,  yet  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  it.  He  may  be 
in  error;  but  if  he  is  right,  the  world  will  ultimately  see  that 
he  is  right  even  without  his  effort.  One  way  or  another  he 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  vast  mass  and  force  of  popular 
thought  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  can  be  ultimately  wrong. 
Securus  iudiccU  orbis  terrarum. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

WHEREIN   PUBLIC    OPINION    FAILS 

Without  anticij)ating  the  criticism  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  be  given  in  a  later  chapter,  we  may  wind  up  the 
examination  of  public  opinion  by  considering  what  are  its 
merits  as  a  governing  and  overseeing  power,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  defects,  due  either  to  inherent  weakness  or  to 
the  want  of  appropriate  machinery,  prevent  it  from  attaining 
the  ideal  which  the  Americans  have  set  before  themselves.  I 
begin  with  the  defects. 

The  obvious  weakness  of  government  by  opinion  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  it.  English  administrators  in  India  la- 
ment the  impossibility  of  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  natives, 
because  in  the  East  the  populations,  the  tnie  masses,  are  dumb. 
The  press  is  written  by  a  handful  of  persons  who,  in  becoming 
writers,  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  multitude,  and  the  mul- 
titude does  not  read.  The  difficulties  of  Western  statesmen 
are  due  to  an  opposite  cause.  The  populations  are  highly 
articulate.  Such  is  the  din  of  voices  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  cry  prevails,  which  is  swelled  by  many,  which  only  by 
a  few  throats.  The  organs  of  opinion  seem  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  people  themselves,  and  they  are  all  engaged  in  represent- 
ing their  own  view  as  that  of  "  the  people."  Like  other  valu- 
able articles,  genuine  opinion  is  surrounded  by  counterfeits. 
The  one  positive  test  applicable  is  that  of  an  election,  and  an 
election  can  at  best  do  no  more  than  test  the  division  of  opinion 
between  two  6t  three  great  parties,  leaving  subsidiary  issues 
uncertain,  while  in  many  cases  the  result  depends  so  much  on 
the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates  as  to  render  interpreta- 
tion difficult.  An  American  statesman  is  in  no  danger  of 
consciously  running  counter  to  public  opinion,  but  how  is  he 
t^  discover  whether  any  particular  opinion  is  making  or  losing 
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"ay,  bow  is  he  to  gauge  the  voting  strength  its  advocates  can 
at  forth,  or  the  moral  authority  its  advocates  can  exert? 
lections  cannot  be  further  multiplied,  for  they  are  too  nuiner- 
is  already.  The  referendum,  or  plan  of  submitting  a  specific 
aestion  to  the  popular  vote,  is  the  logical  resource,  but  it  is 
"oublesome  and  costly  to  take  the  votes  of  millions  of  people 
rer  an  area  so  large  as  that  of  one  of  the  greater  States; 
inch  more  thetn  is  the  method  difficult  to  apply  in  Federal 
latters.  This  is  the  first  drawback  to  the  rule  of  public 
pinion.  The  choice  of  persons  for  offices  is  only  an  indirect 
id  often  unsatisfactory  way  of  declaring  views  of  policy,  and 
I  the  elections  at  which  such  choices  are  made  come  at  fixed 
itervals,  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ig  the  popular  judgment. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  may  not  have 
^loeived  that  in  labouring  to  produce  a  balance,  as  well  between 
le  National  and  State  governments  as  between  the  Executive 
id  Congress,  in  weakening  each  single  authority  in  the  govern- 
ent  by  dividing  powers  and  functions  among  each  of  them, 
ley  were  throwing  upon  the  nation  at  large,  that  is,  upon 
Qorganized  public  opinion,  more  work  than  it  had  ever  dis- 
laiged  in  England,  or  could  duly  discharge  in  a  country  so 
ivided  by  distances  and  jealousies  as  the  United  States  then 
ere.  Distances  and  jealousies  have  been  lessened.  But  as 
le  progress  of  democracy  has  increased  the  self-distrust  and 
ibmission  to  the  popular  voice  of  legislators,  so  the  defects 
iddent  to  a  system  of  restrictions  and  balances  have  been 
^gravated.  Thus  the  difficulty  inherent  in  government  by 
iblic  opinion  makes  itself  seriously  felt.  It  can  express 
sires,  but  has  not  the  machinery  for  turning  them  into 
ractical  schemes.  It  can  determine  ends,  but  is  less  fit  to 
camine  and  select  means.  Yet  it  has  weakened  the  organs 
f  which  the  business  of  finding  appropriate  means  ought  to 
)  discharged. 

American  legislatures  are  bodies  with  limited  powers  and  sit- 
Qg  for  short  terms.  Their  members  are  less  qualified  for  the 
wrk  of  constructive  legislation  than  are  those  of  most  Euro- 
ian  chambers.  They  are  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
legates  from  their  respective  States  and  districts,  resjym- 
l>Ie  to  those  districts,  rather  than  councillors  of  the  whole 
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nation  labouring  for  its  general  interests;  and  they  have  no 
executive  leaders,  seeing  that  no  official  sits  either  in  Congress 
or  in  a  State  legislature.  Hence  if  at  any  time  the  people  desire 
measures  which  do  not  merely  repeal  a  law  or  direct  an  appro- 
priation, but  establish  some  administrative  scheme,  or  mark  out 
some  positive  line  of  financial  policy,  or  provide  some  body  of 
rules  for  dealing  with  such  a  topic  as  bankruptcy,  railroad  or  canal 
communications,  the  management  of  public  lands,  and  so  forth, 
the  people  cannot  count  on  having  their  wishes  put  into  tangible 
workable  shape.  When  members  of  Congress  or  of  a  State 
legislature  think  the  country  desires  legislation,  they  begin  to 
prepare  bills,  but  the  want  of  leadership  and  of  constructive 
skill  often  prevents  such  bills  from  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
case,  and  a  timidity  which  fears  to  go  beyond  what  opinion 
desires,  may  retard  the  accomplishment  of  the  public  wish; 
while,  in  the  case  of  State  legislatures,  constructive  skill  is 
seldom  present.  Public  opinion  is  slow  and  clumsy  in  grap- 
pling with  large  practical  problems.  It  looks  at  them,  talks 
incessantly  about  them,  complains  of  Congress  for  not  solving 
them,  is  distressed  that  they  do  not  solve  themselves.  But 
they  remain  unsolved.  Vital  decisions  have  usually  hung  lire 
longer  than  they  would  have  been  likely  to  do  in  European 
countries.  The  war  of  1812  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  over  and  over  again  before  it  came  at  last.  The  absorption 
of  Texas  was  a  question  of  many  years.  The  Extension  of 
Slavery  question  came  before  the  nation  in  1819 ;  after  1840  it 
was  the  chief  source  of  trouble;  year  by  year  it  grew  more 
menacing ;  year  by  year  the  nation  was  seen  more  clearly  to  be 
drifting  towards  the  breakers.  Everybody  felt  that  something 
must  be  done.  But  it  was  the  function  of  no  one  authority  in 
particular  to  discover  a  remedy,  as  it  would  have  been  the  func- 
tion of  a  cabinet  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  the  sword  might  not 
in  any  case  have  been  invoked,  for  the  temperature  of  Southern 
feeling  had  been  steadily  rising  to  war  point.  But  the  history 
of  1840-60  leaves  an  impression  of  the  dangers  which  may 
result  from  fettering  the  constitutional  organs  of  governmenty 
and  trusting  to  public  sentiment  to  bring  things  right.  Some 
other  national  questions,  less  dangerous,  but  serious,  are  now 
in  the  same  condition.  The  Currency  question  is  an  incessant 
source   of  disquiet     The  question  of  reducing  the  surplus 
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national  revenue  puzzled  statesmen  and  the  people  at  large 
longer  than  a  similar  question  would  be  suffered  to  do  in  Eu- 
rope, and  when  solved  in  1890  by  the  passage  of  the  Dependent 
Pension  bill,  was  solved  to  the  public  injury  in  a  purely  dema- 
gogic or  electioneering  spirit.  I  doubt  whether  any  European 
legislature  woidd  have  so  openly  declined  the  duty  of  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country,  and  abandoned  itself  so  undis- 
guisedly  to  the  pursuit  of  the  votes  of  a  particular  section  of 
the  population.  And  the  same  thing  holds,  mutatis  miUandis, 
of  State  governments.  In  them  also  there  is  no  set  of  persons 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  find  remedies  for  admitted  evils. 
The  structure  of  the  government  provides  the  requisite  mar 
chinery  neither  for  forming  nor  for  guiding  a  popular  opinion, 
disposed  of  itself  to  recognize  only  broad  and  patent  facts,  and 
to  be  swayed  only  by  such  obvious  reasons  as  it  needs  little 
reflection  to  follow.  Admirable  practical  acuteness,  admirable 
ingenuity  in  inventing  and  handling  machinery,  whether  of 
iron  and  wood  or  of  human  beings,  coexist,  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  aversion  to  the  investigation  of  general  princi- 
ples as  well  as  trains  of  systematic  reasoning.^  The  liability 
to  be  caught  by  fallacies,  the  inability  to  recognize  facts  which 
are  not  seen  but  must  be  inferentially  found  to  exist,  the  in- 
capacity to  imagine  a  future  which  must  result  from  the  un- 
checked operation  of  present  forces,  these  are  indeed  the 
defects  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  all  countries,  and  if  they  are 
conspicuous  in  America,  it  is  only  because  the  ordinary  citizen, 
who  is  more  intelligent  there  than  elsewhere,  is  also  more 
potent. 

It  may  be  replied  to  these  observations,  which  are  a  criti- 
cism as  well  upon  the  American  frame  of  government  as  upon 
public  opinion,  that  the  need  for  constnictive  legislation  is 
small  in  America,  because  the  habit  of  the  country  is  to  leave 
things  to  themselves.  This  is  not  really  the  fact,  A  great 
State  has  always  problems  of  administration  to  deal  with; 
these  problems  do  not  become  less  grave  as  time  runs  on,  and 
the  hand  of  government  is  beginning  to-day  to  be  invoked  in 

^  To  say  this  is  not  to  ignore  the  influence  exercised  on  the  national  mind 
by  the  "glittering  generalities  "  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  nor  the 
theoretical  grounds  taken  up  for  and  against  State  Rights  and  Slavery,  and 
espsciaily  the  highly  logical  scheme  excogitated  bv  Calhoun. 
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America  for  many  purposes  thought  to  be  of  common  utility 
with  which  legislation  did  not  formerly  intermeddle. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  remark  that  we  must  remember 
how  much  is  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  the  slow  and  hesitating 
working  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.     So  tremen- 
dous a  force  would  be  dangerous  if  it  moved  rashly.     Acting 
over  and  gathered  from  an  enormous  area,  in  which  there  exist 
many  local  differences,  it  needs  time,  often  a  long  time,  to  be- 
come conscious  of  the  preponderance  of  one  set  of  tendencies 
over  another.     The  elements  both  of  local  difference  and  of 
class  difference  must  be  (so  to  speak)  well  shaken  up  together, 
and  each  part  brought  into  contact  with  the  rest,  before  the 
mixed  liquid  can  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  practi- 
cal conclusion.     And  in  this  is  seen  the  difference  between  the 
excellence  as  a  governing  power  of  opinion  in  the  whole  Union, 
and  opinion  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  State.     The  sys- 
tems of  constitutional  machinery  by  which  public  sentiment 
acts  are  similar  in  the  greater  and  in  the  smaller  area ;  the 
constitutional  maxims  practically  identical.     But  public  opin- 
ion, which  moves  slowly,  and,  as  a  rule,  temperately,  in  the 
field  of  national  affairs,  is  sometimes  hasty  and  reckless  in 
State  affairs.     The  population  of  a  State  may  be  of  one  colour, 
as  that  of  the  North-western  States  is  preponderatingly  agri- 
cultural, or  may  contain  few  persons  of  education  and  political 
knowledge,  or  may  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  demagogue  or  a 
clique,  or  may  be  possessed  by  some  local  passion.     Thus  its 
opinion  may  want  breadth,  sobriety,  wisdom,  and  the  result  be 
seen  in  imprudent  or  unjust  measures.     The  latest  constitution 
of  California,  the  Granger  legislation  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  tampering  with  their  public  debts  by  several 
States,  are  familiar  instances  of  follies,  to  use  no  harder  name, 
which  local  opinion  approved,  but  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible in   the  Federal  government,  where  the   controlling 
opinion  is  that  of  a  large  and  complex  nation,  and  where  the 
very  deficiencies  of  one  section  or  one  class  serve  to  correct 
qualities  which  may  exist  in  excess  in  some  other. 

The  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large,  being  comparatively 
remote,  acts  but  slowly  in  restraining  the  vagaries  or  curing 
the  faults  of  one  particular  State.  The  dwellers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  care  very  little  for  the  criticism  of  the  rest  of  the  coun 
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try  on  their  anti-Chinese  violence  ;  Pennaylvania  and  Virginia 
disiegarded  the  best  opinions  of  the  Union  when  they  so  dealt 
with  their  debts  as  to  affect  their  credit ;  those  parts  of  the 
South  in  which  homicide  goes  unpunished,  except  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  are  unmoved  by  the  reproaches  and  jests  of 
the  more  peaceable  and  well-regulated  States.  The  fact  shows 
how  deep  the  division  of  the  country  into  self-governing  com- 
monwealths goes,  making  men  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  so  long  as  the  power  remains 
to  them,  whatever  may  be  the  purely  moral  pressure  from 
those  who,  though  they  can  advise,  have  no  title  to  interfere. 
And  it  shows  also,  in  the  teeth  of  tlie  old  doctrine  that  repub- 
licanism was  fit  only  for  small  communities,  tliat  evils  peculiar 
to  a  particular  district,  which  might  be  ruinous  in  that  district 
if  it  stood  alone,  become  less  dangerous  when  it  forms  part  of 
a  vast  country. 

We  may  go  on  to  ask  how  far  American  opinion  succeeds 
in  the  simpler  duty,  which  opinion  must  discharge  in  all 
countries,  of  supervising  the  conduct  of  business,  and  judging 
the  current  legislative  work  which  Congress  and  other  legis- 
Utnres  turn  out. 

Here  again  the  question  tunis  not  so  much  on  the  excellence 
of  public  opinion  as  on  the  adequacy  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  provided  for  its  action.  That  supervision  and  criti- 
Biflm  may  be  effective,  it  must  be  easy  to  fix  on  particular  ]>er- 
sons  the  praise  for  work  well  done,  the  blame  for  work  neglected 
or  ill-performed.  Experience  shows  that  good  men  are  tlie 
better  for  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  ordinary  men 
oseless  without  it.  The  free  governments  of  Europe  and  the 
British  colonies  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  concentrating 
power  in  order  to  be  able  to  fix  responsibility.  The  American 
plan  of  dividing  powers,  eminent  as  are  its  other  advantages, 
makes  it  hard  to  fix  responsibility.  The  executive  can  usually 
allege  that  it  had  not  received  from  the  legislature  the  author- 
ity necessary  to  enable  it  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty;  while 
in  the  legislature  there  is  no  one  person  or  group  of  jwrsoiis 
on  whom  the  blame  due  for  that  omission  or  refusal  can  be 
laid.  Suppose  some  gross  dereliction  of  duty  to  have  occurred. 
Ihe  people  are  indignant.  A  victim  is  wanted,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  the  example  to  others,  ought  to  be  found  and 
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punished,  either  by  law  or  by  general  censure.  But  perhaps 
he  cannot  be  found,  because  out  of  several  persons  or  bodies 
who  have  been  concerned,  it  is  hard  to  apportion  the  guilt  and 
award  the  penalty.  Where  the  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  always  possible  to  arraign  either  the  Speaker  or 
the  dominant  majority,  or  any  particular  party  leader.  Where 
a  State  legislature  or  a  city  council  has  misconducted  itself,  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater,  because  party  ties  are  less  strict  in  such 
a  body,  proceedings  are  less  fully  reported,  and  both  parties  are 
apt  to  be  equally  implicated  in  the  abuses  of  private  legisla- 
tion. Not  uncommonly  there  is  presented  the  sight  of  an 
exasperated  public  going  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour,  and  finding  no  one.  The  results  in  State 
affairs  would  be  much  worse  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
the  governor  with  his  function  of  vetoing  bills,  because  in 
many  cases,  knowing  that  he  can  be  made  answerable  for  the 
passage  of  a  bad  measure,  he  is  forced  up  to  the  level  of  a 
virtue  beyond  that  of  the  natural  man  in  politics.  And  the 
disposition  to  seek  a  remedy  for  municipal  misgovernment  in 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  mayor  illustrates  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Although  the  failures  of  public  opinion  in  overseeing  the 
conduct  of  its  servants  are  primarily  due  to  the  want  of  appro- 
priate machinery,  they  are  increased  by  its  characteristic  tem- 
per. Quick  and  strenuous  in  great  matters,  it  is  heedless  in 
small  matters,  over-kindly  and  indulgent  in  all  matters.  It 
suffers  weeds  to  go  on  growing  till  they  have  struck  deep  root 
It  has  so  much  to  do  in  looking  after  both  Congress  and  its 
State  legislature,  a  host  of  executive  officials,  and  perhaps  a 
city  council  also,  that  it  may  impartially  tolerate  the  misdoings 
of  all  till  some  important  issue  arises.  Even  when  jobs  are 
exposed  by  the  press,  each  particular  job  seems  below  the 
attention  of  a  busy  people  or  the  anger  of  a  good-natured 
people,  till  the  sum  total  of  jobbery  becomes  a  scandal.  To 
catch  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  people  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty as  well  as  the  first  duty  of  an  American  reformer. 

The  long-suffering  tolerance  of  public  opinion  towards  incom- 
petence and  misconduct  in  officials  and  public  men  generally,  is 
a  feature  wliioh  has  struck  recent  European  observers.  It  is 
the  more  remirkable  because   nowhere   is   executive   ability 
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more  valued  in  the  management  of  private  concerns,  in  which 
the  stress  of  competition  forces  every  manager  to  secure  at 
whatever  price  the  most  able  subordinates.  We  may  attri- 
bute it  partly  to  the  good  nature  of  the  people,  which  makes 
them  over-lenient  to  nearly  all  criminals,  partly  to  the  pre- 
occupation with  their  private  affairs  of  the  most  energetic 
and  useful  men,  who  therefore  cannot  spare  time  to  imearth 
abases  and  get  rid  of  offenders,  partly  to  an  indifference  in- 
duced by  the  fatalistic  sentiment  which  I  have  already  sought 
to  describe.  This  fatalism  acts  in  two  ways.  Being  optimis- 
tiCy  it  disposes  each  man  to  believe  that  things  will  come  out 
right  whether  he  **  takes  hold  "  himself  or  not,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  no  great  matter  whether  a  particular  King  or  Boss 
is  suppressed.  And  in  making  each  individual  man  feel  his 
insignificance,  it  disposes  him  to  leave  to  the  multitude  the 
task  of  setting  right  what  is  every  one  else's  business  just  as 
much  as  his  own.  An  American  does  not  smart  under  the 
same  sense  of  personal  wrong  from  the  mismanagement  of  his 
public  business,  from  the  exaction  of  high  city  taxes  and  their 
malversation,  as  an  Englishman  would  in  the  like  case.  If  he 
suffers,  he  consoles  himself  by  thinking  that  he  suffers  with 
others,  as  part  of  the  general  order  of  things,  which  he  is  no 
more  called  upon  to  correct  than  are  his  neighbours. 

It  may  be  charged  as  a  weak  point  in  the  rule  of  public 
opinion,  that  by  fostering  this  habit  it  has  chilled  activity  and 
dulled  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  leaders  in  political 
life.  It  has  made  them  less  eager  and  strenuous  in  striking 
out  ideas  and  plans  of  their  own,  less  bold  in  propounding 
those  plans,  more  sensitive  to  the  reproach,  even  more  feared 
in  America  than  in  England,  of  being  a  crotchet-monger  or  a 
doctrinaire.  That  new  or  unpopular  ideas  are  more  frequently 
started  by  isolated  thinkers,  economists,  social  reformers,  than 
by  statesmen,  may  be  set  down  to  the  fact  that  practical  states- 
manship indisposes  men  to  theorizing.  But  in  America  the 
practical  statesman  is  apt  to  be  timid  in  advocacy  as  well  as 
infertile  in  suggestion.  He  seems  to  be  always  listening  for 
the  popular  voice,  always  afraid  to  commit  himself  to  a  view 
which  may  turn  out  unpopular.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  this 
may  be  due  to  his  being  by  his  profession  a  far  more  habitual 
worshipper  as  well  as  observer  of  public  opinion,  than  will  be 
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the  case  with  men  who  are  by  profession  thinkers  and  students, 
men  who  are  less  purely  Americans  of  to-day,  because  under 
the  influence  of  the  literature  as  well  of  past  times  as  of  con- 
temporary Europe.  Philosophy,  taking  the  word  to  include 
the  historical  study  of  the  forces  which  work  upon  mankind 
at  large,  is  needed  by  a  statesman  not  only  as  a  consolation 
for  the  disappointments  of  his  career,  but  as  a  corrective  to 
the  superstitions  and  tremors  which  the  service  of  the  multi- 
tude implants. 

The  enormous  force  of  public  opinion  is  a  danger  to  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  their  leaders.  It  no  longer 
makes  them  tyrannical.  But  it  fills  them  with  an  undue  con- 
fidence in  their  wisdom,  their  virtue,  and  their  freedom.  It 
may  be  thought  that  a  nation  which  uses  freedom  well  can 
hardly  have  too  much  freedom;  yet  even  such  a  nation  may 
be  too  much  inclined  to  think  freedom  an  absolute  and  all-suffi- 
cient good,  to  seek  truth  only  in  the  voice  of  the  majority,  to 
mistake  prosperity  for  greatness.  Such  a  nation,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  its  own  triumphs,  and  hearing  nothing  but  its  own 
praises,  seems  to  need  a  succession  of  men  like  the  prophets  of 
Israel  to  rouse  the  people  out  of  their  self-complacency,  to 
refresh  their  moral  ideals,  to  remind  them  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment,  and  that  to  whom 
much  is  given  of  them  shall  much  also  be  required.  If  Amer* 
ica  has  no  prophets  of  this  order,  she  foi-tunately  possesses 
two  classes  of  men  who  maintain  a  wholesome  irritation  such 
as  that  which  Socrates  thought  it  his  function  to  apply  to  the 
Athenian  people.  These  are  the  instructed  critics  who  exert 
a  growing  influence  on  opinion  through  the  higher  newspapers, 
and  by  literature  generally,  and  the  philanthropic  reformers 
who  tell  more  directly  upon  the  multitude,  particularly  through 
the  churches.  Both  classes  combined  may  not  as  yet  be  doing 
all  that  is  needed.  But  the  significant  point  is  that  their  influ- 
ence represents  not  an  ebbing,  but  a  flowing  tide.  If  the  evils 
they  combat  exist  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  past  times,  they, 
too,  are  more  active  and  more  courageous  in  rousing  and  repre- 
hending their  fellow-countrymen. 
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In  the  examination  of  the  actualities  of  politics  asvel)  as  of 
forms  of  government,  faults  are  more  readily  perceived  than 
merits.  Everybody  is  struck  by  the  mistakes  which  a  ruler 
makes,  or  by  evils  which  a  constitution  fails  to  avert,  while 
less  pr^se  than  is  due  may  be  best<7wed  in  respect  of  the 
temptations  that  have  been  resisted,  or  the  prudence  with 
which  the  framers  of  the  government  have  avoided  defects 
from  which  other  countries  suffer.  Thus  the  general  prosper^ 
ity  of  the  United  States  and  the  success  of  their  people  in  all 
kinds  of  privatR  enterprises,  philanthropic  as  well  as  gainful, 
throws  into  relief  the  blemishea  of  their  government,  and 
makes  it  the  more  necesaarj-  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the 
power  of  public  opinion  overcomes  those  blemishes,  and  main- 
tains a  high  level  of  good  feeling  am!  well-being  in  the  nation. 

The  European  observer  of  the  working  of  American  institu- 
tions is  apt  to  sum  up  his  conclusions  in  two  contrasts.  One 
is  between  the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  vices  of 
the  party  system  that  has  laid  hold  of  it,  discovered  its  weak 
points,  and  brought  in  a  swarm  of  evils.  The  Fathers,  he  says, 
created  the  Constitntion  good,  but  their  successors  have  sought 
out  many  inventions.  The  other  contrast  is  between  the.  faults 
of  the  political  class  and  the  merits  of  the  people  at  lai^. 
The  men  who  work  the  Machine  are  often  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous. The  people,  for  whose  behoof  it  parports  to  be  worked, 
and  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  "  run  "  by  the  politicians,  are 
honest,  intelligent,  fair-minded.  No  such  contrast  exists  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Either  the  politicians  are  better 
than  they  are  in  America,  or  the  ppople  are  worse. 

The  causes  of  this  contrast,  wliich  to  many  observers  has 
seemed  the  capital  fact  of  American  politics,  have  been  already 
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explained.  Tt  brings  out  the  truth,  on  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  that  the  strong  point  of  the  American  system, 
the  dominant  fact  of  the  situation,  is  the  healthiness  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  control  which  it  exerts.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  in  his  famous  contest  with  Douglas,  "  With  public 
sentiment  on  its  side,  everything  succeeds ;  with  public  senti- 
ment against  it,  nothing  succeeds.'' 

The  conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
keep  down  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  working  of  the 
Constitution,  and  may  in  time  extinguish  them.  Public  opin- 
ion is  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  fresh,  keen,  and  full  of  sunlight, 
like  that  of  the  American  cities,  and  this  sunlight  kills  many 
of  those  noxious  germs  which  are  hatched  where  politicians 
congregate.  That  whi^h,  varying  a  once  famous  phrase,  we 
may  call  the  genius  of  universal  publicity,  has  some  disagree- 
able results,  but  the  wholesome  ones  are  greater  and  more 
numerous.  Selfishness,  injustice,  cruelty,  tricks,  and  jobs  of 
all  sorts  shun  the  light;  to  expose  them  is  to  defeat  them. 
No  serious  evils,  no  rankling  sore  in  the  body  politic,  can  re- 
main long  concealed,  and  when  disclosed,  it  is  half  destroyed. 
So  long  as  the  opinion  of  a  nation  is  sound,  the  main  lines  of 
its  policy  cannot  go  far  wrong,  whatever  waste  of  time  and 
money  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  them  out.  It  was  observed 
in  the  last  chapter  that  opinion  is  too  vague  and  indeterminate 
a  thing  to  be  capable  of  considering  and  selecting  the  best 
means  for  the  end  on  which  it  has  determined.  The  counter- 
part of  that  remark  is  that  the  opinion  of  a  whole  nation,  a 
united  and  tolerably  homogeneous  nation,  is,  when  at  last  it 
does  express  itself,  the  most  competent  authority  to  determine 
the  ends  of  national  policy.^  In  European  countries,  legisla- 
tures and  cabinets  sometimes  take  decisions  which  the  nation, 
which  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  matter  till  the  decision  has 
been  taken,  is  ultimately  found  to  disapprove.  In  America, 
men  feel  that  the  nation  is  the  only  power  entitled  to  say  what 

1  The  distinction  between  means  and  ends  is,  of  conrse,  one  whieh  it  Is  hard 
to  draw  in  practice,  because  most  ends  are  means  to  some  larger  end  which 
embraces  them.  Still  if  we  understand  by  ends  the  main  and  leading  objects 
of  national  policy,  including  the  spirit  in  which  the  government  ought  to  be 
administered,  we  shall  find  that  these  are,  if  sometimes  slowly,  yet  more  clearly 
apprehended  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and  less  frequently  confounded  with 
subordinate  and  transitory  issues. 
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it  wants,  and  that,  till  it  has  manifested  its  wishes,  nothing 
most  be  done  to  commit  it.  It  may  sometimes  be  long  in 
speaking,  but  when  it  speaks,  it  speaks  with  a  weight  which 
the  wisest  governing  class  cannot  claim. 

The  frame  of  the  American  government  has  assumed  and 
trusted  to  the  activity  of  public  opinion,  not  only  as  the  power 
which  must  correct  and  remove  the  difficulties  due  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  each  department,  and  to  possible  colli- 
sions between  them,  but  as  the  influence  which  must  supply  the 
defects  incidental  to  a  system  which  works  entirely  by  the 
machinery  of  popular  elections.  Under  a  system  of  elections 
one  man's  vote  is  as  good  as  another,  the  vicious  and  ignorant 
have  as  much  weight  as  the  wise  and  good.  A  system  of  elec- 
tions might  be  imagined  which  would  provide  no  security  for 
due  deliberation  or  full  discussion,  a  system  which,  while  dem- 
ocratic in  name,  recognizing  no  privilege,  and  referring  every- 
thing to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  would  in  practice  be  hasty, 
violent,  tyrannical.  It  is  with  such  a  possible  democracy  that 
one  has  to  contrast  the  rule  of  public  opinion  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Opinion  declares  itself  legally  through  elec- 
tions. But  opinion  is  at  work  at  other  times  also,  and  has 
other  methods  of  declaring  itself.  It  secures  full  discussion  of 
issues  of  policy  and  of  the  characters  of  men.  It  suffers  noth- 
ing to  be  concealed.  It  listens  patiently  to  all  the  arguments 
that  are  addressed  to  it.  Eloquence,  education,  wisdom,  the 
authority  derived  from  experience  and  high  character,  tell 
upon  it  in  the  long  nm,  and  have,  perhaps  not  always  their 
due  influence,  but  yet  a  great  and  growing  influence.  Thus  a 
democracy  governing  itself  through  a  constiintly  active  public 
opinion,  and  not  solely  by  its  intermittent  mechauism  of  elec- 
tions, tends  to  become  patient,  tolerant,  reasonable,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  unembittered  and  un vexed  by  class  divisions. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  a  public  opinion  as  this,  the  prac- 
tice of  freely  and  constantly  reading,  talking,  and  judging  of 
public  affairs  with  a  view  to  voting  thereon,  rather  than  the 
mere  possession  of  jwlitical  rights,  that  gives  to  popular  gov- 
ernment that  educative  and  stimulative  ])ower  which  is  so  fre- 
quently claimed  as  its  highest  merit.  Those  who,  in  the  last 
generation,  were  forced  to  argue  for  democratic  government 
against  oligarchies  or  despots,  were  perhaps  inclined,  if  not  to 
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the  Republic  possesses,  of  quickly  dissolving  and  assimilating 
the  foreign  bodies  that  are  poured  into  her,  imparting  to  them 
her  own  qualities  of  orderliness,  good  sense,  self-restraint,  a 
willingness  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  all-pervading  force  of  opinion,  which  the  new-comer,  so 
soon  as  he  has  formed  social  and  business  relations  with  the 
natives,  breathes  in  daily  till  it  insensibly  transmutes  him. 
Their  faith,  and  a  sentiment  of  resentment  against  England, 
keep  up  among  the  Irish  a  body  of  separate  opinion,  which  for 
a  time  resists  the  solvent  power  of  its  American  environment 
But  the  public  schools  finish  the  work  of  the  factory  and  the 
newspapers.  The  Irish  immigrant's  son  is  an  American  citizen 
for  all  other  purposes,  even  if  he  retain,  which  he  sometimes 
unfortunately  does,  the  hereditary  Anglophobia. 

It  is  chiefly  the  faith  in  publicity  that  gives  to  the  American 
public  their  peculiar  buoyancy,  and  what  one  may  call  their 
airy  hopefulness  in  discussing  even  the  weak  points  of  their 
system.  They  are  always  telling  you  that  they  have  no 
skeleton  closets,  nothing  to  keep  back.  They  know,  and  are 
content  that  all  the  world  should  know,  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best  of  themselves.  They  have  a  boundless  faith  in  free 
inquiry  and  full  discussion.  They  admit  the  possibility  of  any 
number  of  temporary  errors  and  delusions.  But  to  suppose 
that  a  vast  nation  should,  after  hearing  everything,  canvassing 
everything,  and  trying  all  the  preliminary  experiments  it  has 
a  mind  to,  ultimately  go  wrong  by  mistaking  its  own  tiue 
interests,  seems  to  them  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against  the  human 
intelligence  and  its  Creator. 

They  claim  for  opinion  that  its  immense  power  enables  them 
to  get  on  with  but  little  government.  Some  evils  which  the  law 
and  its  officers  are  in  other  coimtries  required  to  deal  with  are 
here  averted  or  cured  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion,  which 
shrivels  them  up  when  its  rays  fall  on  them.  As  it  is  not  the 
product  of  any  one  class,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognize  classes 
at  all,  for  it  would  stand  self -condemned  as  un-American  if  it 
did,  it  discourages  anything  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation. 
Where  a  particular  section  of  the  people,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Western  farmers  or  the  Eastern  operatives,  think  themselves 
aggrieved,  they  clamour  for  the  measures  thought  likely  to  help 
them.     The  farmers  legislated  against  the  railroads,  the  labour 
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party  asks  an  eight-hour  law.  But  whereas  on  the  European 
continent  such  a  class  would  think  and  act  as  a  class,  hostile  to 
other  classes,  and  might  resolve  to  pursue  its  own  objects  at 
whatever  risk  to  the  nation,  in  America  national  opinion,  which 
STeiy  one  recognizes  as  the  arbiter,  mitigates  these  feelings, 
and  puts  the  advocates  of  the  legislation  which  any  class 
demands  upon  showing  that  their  schemes  are  compatible  with 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  whole  community.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  legislation  in  America  which,  like  the  class  legis- 
lation of  Europe,  has  thrown  undue  burdens  on  the  poor,  while 
jealously  guarding  the  pleasures  and  pockets  of  the  rich,  is  to 
say  little,  because  where  the  |K)orer  citizens  have  long  been  a 
numerical  majority,  invested  with  political  power,  they  will 
evidently  take  care  of  themselves.  But  the  opposite  danger 
might  have  been  feared,  that  the  poor  would  have  turned  the 
tables  on  the  rich,  thrown  the  whole  bunlen  of  taxation  upon 
them,  and  disregarded  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  masses 
what  are  called  the  rights  of  proi>erty.  Not  only  has  this  not 
been  attempted  —  it  has  been  scarcely  even  suggested  (except; 
of  course,  by  socialists  from  Europe),  and  it  excites  no  serious 
apprehension.  There  is  nothing  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment that  could  do  more  than  delay  it  for  a  time,  did  the 
masses  desire  it.  What  prevents  it  is  the  honesty  and  common 
sense  of  the  citizens  generally,  who  are  convinced  that  the 
interests  of  all  classes  are  substantially  the  same,  and  that 
justice  is  the  highest  of  those  interests.  Equality,  open  com- 
petition, a  fair  field  to  everybody,  every  stimulus  to  industry, 
and  every  security  for  its  fruits,  these  they  hold  to  be  the  self- 
evident  principles  of  national  prosperity. 

If  public  opinion  is  heedless  in  small  things,  it  usually  checks 
measures  which,  even  if  not  oppressive,  are  palpably  selfish  or 
unwise.  If  before  a  mischievous  bill  masses,  its  opponents  can 
get  the  attention  of  the  people  fixed  upon  it,  its  chances  are 
slight.  All  sorts  of  corrupt  or  pernicious  schemes  which  are 
hatched  at  Washington  or  in  the  State  legislatures  are  aban- 
doned because  it  is  felt  that  the  people  will  not  stand  them, 
although  they  could  be  easily  pushed  through  those  not  too 
scrupulous  assemblies.  There  have  been  instances  of  proposals 
which  took  people  at  first  by  their  plausibility,  but  which  the 
criticism  of  opinion  riddled  with  its  unceasing  fire  till  at  last 
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they  were  quietly  dropped.  It  was  in  this  way  that  President 
Grant's  attempt  to  annex  San  Domingo  failed.  He  had  made 
a  treaty  for  the  purpose,  which  fell  through  for  want  of  the 
requisite  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  but  he  persisted 
in  the  scheme  until  at  last  the  disapproval  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, which  had  grown  stronger  by  degrees  and  found  expression 
through  the  leading  newspapers,  warned  him  to  desist.  After 
the  war,  there  was  at  first  in  many  quarters  a  desire  to  punish 
the  Southern  leaders  for  what  they  had  made  the  North  suffer. 
But  by  degrees  the  feeling  died  away,  the  sober  sense  of  the 
whole  North  restraining  the  passions  of  those  who  had  coun- 
selled vengeance ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  never  a 
civil  war  or  rebellion,  whichever  one  is  to  call  it,  followed  by 
so  few  severities. 

Public  opinion  often  fails  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
best  men  to  places,  but  where  undivided  responsibility  can  be 
fixed  on  the  appointing  authority,  it  prevents,  as  those  who  are 
behind  the  scenes  know,  countless  bad  appointments  for  which 
politicians  intrigue.  Considering  the  power  of  party  managers 
over  the  Federal  executive,  and  the  low  sense  of  honour  and 
public  duty  as  regards  patronage  among  politicians,  the  leading 
posts  are  filled,  if  not  by  the  most  capable  men,  yet  seldom  by 
bad  ones.  The  Federal  judges,  for  instance,  are,  and  have 
always  been,  men  of  high  professional  standing  and  stainless 
character.  The  same  may  be,  though  less  generally,  said  of 
the  upper  Federal  officials  in  the  North  and  West.  That  no 
similar  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  the  exercise  of  Federal  pat- 
ronage in  the  Southern  States  since  the  war,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  view  I  am  stating.  As  the  public  opinion  of  the  South 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  whites  who  make  opinion  there)  has 
been  steadily  hostile  to  the  Republican  party,  which  com- 
manded the  executive  during  the  twenty  years  from  1865  to 
1885,  the  Republican  party  managers  were  indifferent  to  it, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  from  it.  Hence 
they  made  appointments  without  regard  to  it.  Northern 
opinion  knows  comparatively  little  of  the  details  of  Southern 
politics  and  the  character  of  officials  who  act  there,  so  that 
they  might  hope  to  escape  the  censure  of  their  supporters  in 
the  North.  Hence  they  jobbed  their  patronage  in  the  South 
with  Tinblushing  cynicism,  using  Federal  posts  there  as  a  means 
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not  merely  of  rewarding  party  services,  but  also  of  providing 
local  white  leaders  and  organizers  to  the  coloured  Southern 
Eepublicans.  Their  different  behaviour  here  and  in  the  North 
therefore  shows  that  it  has  not  been  public  virtue,  but  the  fear 
of  public  opinion,  that  has  made  their  Northern  appointments 
on  the  whole  respectable,  while  those  in  the  South  have  been 
so  much  the  reverse.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  noticed 
in  Great  Britain.  Jobs  are  frequent  and  scandalous  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  notice  they  are  likely  to  attract.^ 

In  questions  of  foreign  policy,  opinion  is  a  valuable  reserve 
force.  When  demonstrations  are  made  by  party  leaders  in- 
tended to  capture  the  vote  of  some  particular  section,  the  native 
Americans  only  smile.  But  they  watch  keenly  the  language 
held  and  the  acts  done  by  the  State  Department  (Foreign 
Office),  and,  while  determined  to  support  the  President  in  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  American  citizens,  would  be  found  ready 
to  check  any  demand  or  act  going  beyond  their  legal  rights 
which  could  tend  to  embroil  them  with  a  foreign  power.  There 
is  still  a  touch  of  spread-eagleism  and  an  occasional  want  of 
courtesy  and  taste  among  public  speakers  and  journalists  when 
they  refer  to  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  a  determination  in 
all  classes  to  keep  European  interference  at  a  distance.  But 
among  the  ordinary  native  citizens  one  finds  (I  think)  less  ob- 
trusive selfishness,  less  Chauvinism,  less  cynicism  in  declaring 
one's  own  national  interests  to  be  paramount  to  those  of  other 
States,  than  in  any  of  the  great  States  of  Europe.  Justice  and 
equity  are  more  generally  recognized  as  binding  upon  nations 
no  less  than  on  individuals.  Whenever  humanity  comes  into 
question,  the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound.  The  treatment  of 
the  Indians  reflects  little  credit  on  the  Western  settlers  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  almost  as  little  on  the 
Federal  government,  whose  efforts  to  protect  them  have  been 
often  foiled  by  the  faults  of  its  own  agents,  or  by  its  own  want 

^  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  posts  of  the  same  class  are  more  jobbed 
by  the  British  executive  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  than  in 
Scotland,  becaose  it  is  harder  to  rouse  Parliament,  which  in  Great  Britain 
discharges  much  of  the  function  which  public  opinion  dis(^harges  in  America, 
to  any  interest  in  an  appointment  made  in  one  of  the  smaller  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  a  minister  making  a  bad  appointment  has  to  fear  a  hostile 
motion  (though  Parliament  is  over-lenient  to  jobs)  which  may  displace  him ; 
in  the  United  States  a  President  is  under  no  such  apprehension.  It  is  only 
to  opinion  that  he  is  responsible. 
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of  promptitude  and  foresight.  But  the  wish  of  the  people 
at  large  has  always  been  to  deal  generously  with  the  aborigines, 
nor  have  appeals  on  their  behalf,  such  as  those  so  persistently 
and  eloquently  made  by  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  ever 
failed  to  command  the  sympathy  and  assent  of  the  country. 

Throughout  these  chapters  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of 
the  Northern  States  and  chiefly  of  the  present,  for  America 
is  a  country  which  changes  fast.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Southern  people,  since  their  defeat  in  1865,  illustrates  the 
tendency  of  underlying  national  traits  to  reassert  themselves 
when  disturbing  conditions  have  passed  away.  Before  the 
war  the  public  opinion  of  the  Slave  States,  and  especially  of 
the  planting  States,  was  practically  the  opinion  of  a  class,  — 
the  small  and  comparatively  rich  landowning  aristocracy.  The 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  their  institution  had  made  this 
opinion  fierce  and  intolerant.  To  a  hatred  of  the  Abolitionists, 
whom  it  thought  actuated  by  the  wish  to  rob  and  humiliate  the 
South,  it  joined  a  misplaced  contempt  for  what  it  deemed  the 
money-grubbing  and  peace-at-any-price  spirit  of  the  Northern 
people  generally.  So  long  as  the  subjugated  States  were  ruled 
by  arms,  and  the  former  "  rebels  "  excluded  by  disfranchise- 
ment from  the  government  of  their  States,  this  bitterness 
remained.  When  the  restoration  of  self-government,  following 
upon  the  liberation  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  and  the 
amnesty,  had  shown  the  magnanimity  of  the  North,  its  clem- 
ency, its  wish  to  forget  and  forgive,  its  assumption  that  both 
sides  would  shake  hands  and  do  their  best  for  their  common 
country,  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  men  were  conquered. 
Opinion  went  round.  Frankly,  one  might  almost  say  chee^ 
fully,  it  recognized  the  inevitable.  It  stopped  those  outrages 
on  the  negroes  which  the  law  had  been  unable  to  repress.  It 
began  to  regain  "  touch  "  of,  it  has  now  almost  fused  itself 
with,  the  opinion  of  the  North  and  West.  No  one  Southern 
leader  or  group  can  be  credited  with  this  :.  it  was  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  that  brought  it  about.  Still  less  do 
the  Northern  politicians  deserve  the  praise  of  the  peace-mak- 
ers, for  many  among  them  tried  for  political  purposes  to  fan 
or  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  suspicion  in  the  North.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  North  generall}',  more  liberal  than  its  guides, 
which  dictated  not  merely  forgiveness,  but  the  restoration  of 
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Bqasl  civic  rights.  Kor  is  this  the  ouly  case  in  vhich  the 
people  have  proved  themselves  to  have  a  higher  and  a  truer 
inspiratioR  than  the  politicianB. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  all-subduing  power  of  the 
popular  voice  may  tell  agaiust  the  appearance  of  great  states- 
men by  dwarfing  aspiring  individualititiB,  by  teaching  men  to 
discover  and  obey  the  tendencies  of  their  age  rather  than  rise 
libove  them  and  direct  them.  If  this  happens  in  America,  It  is 
not  because  the  American  people  fail  to  appreciate  and  follow 
and  exalt  such  eminent  men  as  fortune  bestows  upon  it.  It 
has  a  great  capacity  for  loyalty,  even  for  hero-worship.  "  Our 
people,"  said  an  exi>erienced  American  publicist  to  me,  "are  in 
reality  hungering  for  great  men,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
even  pinchbeck  geniuses,  men  who  have  anything  showy  or 
taking  about  them,  anything  that  is  deemed  to  betoken  a 
strong  individuality,  are  followed  and  glorified  in  spite  of 
intellectual  emptiness,  and  porhiips  even  moral  shortcomings, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact."  Henry  Clay  was  the  darling  of 
his  party  for  many  years,  as  Jefferson,  with  less  of  personal 
fascination,  had  been  in  the  preceding  generation.  Daniel 
Webster  retained  the  devotion  of  Xew  ISngland  long  after  it 
had  become  clear  that  hia  splendid  intellect  was  mated  to  a 
iai  from  noble  character.  A  kind  uf  dictatorship  was  yielded 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  is  cherished  almost  like 
that  of  Washington  himself.  Whenever  a  man  appears  with 
something  taking  or  forcible  about  him,  he  Ifecoinos  the  object 
of  80  much  popular  interest  and  a*linir.ition  that  those  cooler 
heads  who  perceive  his  faults,  and  jierhapa  dread  his  laxity  of 
principle,  reproach  the  proneness  of  their  less  discerning 
countrymen  to  make  an  idol  out  of  wood  or  clay.  The  career 
of  Andrew  Jackson  is  a  case  in  point,  though  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  would  estimate  such  a  char- 
acter more  truly  to-tlay  thjiu  it  did  sixty  years  ago.  I  doubt 
if  there  he  any  country  where  a  really  brilliant  man,  confident 
in  his  own  strength,  and  adding  the  charm  of  a  striking  person- 
ality to  the  gift  of  popular  eloquence,  would  finfl  an  easier 
path  to  fame  and  power,  and  would  exprt  more  influence  over 
the  minds  and  emotions  of  the  multitude.  Such  a  man,  speak- 
ing to  the  people  with  the  independence  of  conscious  strength, 
voold  find  himself  appreciated  and  respected. 
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Controversy  is  still  bitter,  more  profuse  in  personal  imputa- 
tions than  one  expects  to  find  it  where  there  are  no  grave 
issues  to  excuse  excitement.  But  in  this  respect  also  there  is 
an  improvement.  Partisans  are  reckless,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  lends  itself  less  to  acrid  partisanship  than  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Jackson,  or  in  those  first  days  of  the  Republic  which 
were  so  long  looked  back  to  as  a  sort  of  heroic  age.  Public 
opinion  grows  more  temperate,  more  mellow,  and  assuredly 
more  tolerant.  Its  very  strength  disposes  it  to  bear  with 
opposition  or  remonstrance.  It  respects  itself  too  much  to 
wish  to  silence  any  voice. 


PART    V 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

[This  Part  contains  some  illustrations,  drawn  from  recent  American 
history,  of  the  working  of  political  institutions  and  public  opinion, 
together  with  observations  on  several  political  questions  for  which 
no  fitting  place  could  be  found  in  the  preceding  f^uts.] 


CHAPTER  LXXXVin 

THE  TAMMANY   BIKO  IN  NEW   YORK   CITY 

Although  I  have  described  in  previous  chapters  the  causes 
which  have  induced  the  perversion  and  corruption  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  great  American  cities,  it  seems  desirable 
to  illustrate  more  fully,  from  the  recent  history  of  two  of  those 
cities,  the  conditions  under  which  those  causes  work  and  the 
forms  which  that  perversion  takes.  The  phenomena  of  muni- 
cipal democracy  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  remarkable 
and  least  laudable  which  the  modern  world  has  witnessed; 
and  they  present  some  evils  which  no  political  philosopher, 
however  imfriendly  to  popular  government,  appears  to  have 
foreseen,  evils  which  have  scarcely  showed  themselves  in  the 
cities  of  Europe,  and  unlike  those  which  were  thought  charac- 
teristic of  the  rule  of  the  masses  in  ancient  times.  I  take  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  as  examples  because  they  are  older  than 
Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  St.  Louis,  far  larger  than  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  And  1  begin  with  New  York,  because  she  displays 
on  the  grandest  scale  phenomena  common  to  American  cities, 
and  because  the  plunder  and  misgovernment  from  which  she 
has  suffered  have  become  specially  notorious  over  the  world. 

From  the  end  of  last  century  the  State  and  (somewhat  later) 
the  city  of  New  York  were,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
State  or  city,  the  seat  of  intrigues  and  the  battle-ground  of 
factions.  Party  organizations  early  became  powerful  in  them, 
and  it  was  by  a  New  York  leader  —  Marcy,  the  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  —  that  the  famous  doctrine  of  "the  Spoils  to  the 
Victors"  was  first  formulated  as  the  practice  of  New  York 
politicians.  These  factions  were  for  a  long  time  led,  and  these 
intrigues  worked,  by  men  belonging  to  the  upper  or  middle 
class,  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  office  were  desirable  but  not 
essential.     In  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  there  came 
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a  change.  The  old  native  population  of  the  city  was  more  and 
more  swollen  by  the  immigration  of  foreigners:  first  of  the 
Irish,  especially  from  1846  onwards ;  then  also  of  the  Grermans 
from  1849  onwards ;  finally  of  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  as  well 
as  of  Italians  and  of  Slavs  from  about  1883  onwards.  Already 
in  1870  the  foreign  population,  including  not  only  the  foreign 
born  but  a  large  part  of  their  children  who,  though  bom  in 
America,  were  still  virtually  Europeans,  constituted  a  half  or 
perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  foreigners  has  since  then  varied  but  little.^  These 
newcomers  were  as  a  rule  poor  and  ignorant.  They  knew  little 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  had  not  acquired  any 
patriotic  interest  in  it.  But  they  received  votes.  Their  num- 
bers soon  marie  them  a  power  in  city  and  State  politics,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  they  were  cohesive,  influenced  by  leaders 
of  their  own  race,  and  not,  like  the  native  voters,  either  dis- 
posed to  exercise,  or  capable  of  exercising,  an  independent 
judgment  upon  current  issues.  From  among  them  there  soon 
emerged  men  whose  want  of  book-learning  was  overcome  by 
their  natural  force  and  shrewdness,  and  who  became  apt  pupils 
in  those  arts  of  party  management  which  the  native  profes- 
sional politicians  had  already  brought  to  perfection. 

While  these  causes  were  transferring  power  to  the  rougher 
and  more  ignorant  element  in  the  population,  the  swift  devel- 
opments of  trade  which  followed  the  making  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  opening  up  of  railway  routes  to  the  West,  with  the  conse- 
quent expansion  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  and  financial 
centre,  had  more  and  more  distracted  the  thoughts  of  the 
wealthier  people  from  local  politics,  which  required  more  time 
than  busy  men  could  give,  and  seemed  tame  compared  with 
that  struggle  over  slavery,  whereon,  from  1850  to  1865,  all 
patriotic  minds  were  bent.  The  leading  men,  who  fifty  years 
earlier  would  have  watched  municipal  affairs  ami  perhaps 

1  In  1870  44  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  York  were  of  foreign  birth; 
in  1880,  39  per  cent;  in  1890,  42  per  cent.  The  percentaiije  of  persons  who 
were  practically  foreigners,  as  the  sons  of  immigrants  still  imperfectly 
Americanized,  was  and  is  of  course  greater,  because  it  must  include  many  of 
the  sons  bom  in  America  of  persons  still  imperfectly  American izo<I.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  most  recent  immigrants  had  not  yet  obtained  votes,  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  proportion  (»f  adults  is  much  larger 
among  the  immigrants  than  in  the  whole  population. 
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borne  a  part  in  them,  were  now  so  much  occupied  with  their 
commercial  enterprises  or  their  legal  practice  as  to  neglect 
their  local  civic  duties,  and  saw  with  unconcern  the  chief  muni- 
cipal offices  appropriated  by  persons  belonging  to  the  lower 
strata  of  society. 

Even  had  these  men  of  soci^  position  and  culture  desired  to 
retain  a  hold  in  city  politics,  the  task  would  not  have  been 
easy,  for  the  rapid  growth  of  New  York,  which  from  a  popu- 
lation of  108,000  in  1820  had  risen  to  200,000  in  1830,  to 
813,000  in  1860,  and  to  942,000  in  1870,  brought  in  swarms  of 
strangers  who  knew  nothing  of  the  old  residents,  and  it  was 
only  by  lalxtriously  organizing  these  newcomers  that  they  could 
be  secured  as  adherents.  However  laborious  the  work  might 
be,  it  was  sure  to  be  done,  because  the  keenness  of  party  strife 
made  every  vote  precious.  But  it  was  work  not  attractive  to 
men  of  education,  nor  suited  to  them.  It  fell  naturally  to 
those  who  themselves  belonged  to  the  lower  strata,  and  it 
became  the  source  of  the  power  they  acquired. 

Among  the  politicil  organizations  of  New  York  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  was  the  Tammany  Society.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  Federal  government,  having  been  established  under  the 
name  of  the  Columbian  Society  in  1789,  just  a  fortnight  after 
Washington's  inauguration,  by  an  Irish  American  called 
William  Mooney,  and  its  purposes  were  at  first  social  and 
charitable  rather  than  political.  In  1806  it  entitled  itself  the 
Tammany  Society,  adopting,  as  is  said,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
chief  called  Tamanend  or  Tammany,  and  clothing  itself  with  a 
sort  of  mock  Indian  character.  There  were  thirteen  tribes, 
with  twelve  "  sachems  "  under  a  grand  sachem,  a  "  s^amore  " 
or  master  of  ceremonies,  and  a  "wiskinski"  or  doorkeeper. 
By  degrees,  and  as  the  story  goes,  under  the  malignant  influ- 
ence of  Aaron  Burr,  it  took  a  strongly  political  tinge  as  its 
numbers  increased.  Already  in  1812  it  was  a  force  in  the  city, 
having  become  a  rallying  centre  for  what  was  then  called  the 
Sepablican  and  afterwards  the  Democratic  party ;  but  the  ele- 
ment of  moral  aspiration  does  not  seem  to  have  become  extinct, 
for  in  1817  it  issued  an  .iddress  deploring  the  spread  of  the 
foreign  game  of  billiards  among  young  men  of  the  upper  classes. 
At  one  time,  too,  it  possessed  a  sort  of  natural  history  museum, 
which  waa  ultimately  purchased  by  the  well-known  showman, 
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P.  T.  Barnum.  Till  1822  it  had  been  governed  by  a  general 
meeting  of  its  members,  but  with  its  increased  size  there  came 
a  representative  system ;  and  though  the  Society  proper  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  and  its  property  held  by  the  "  sachems," 
the  control  of  the  political  organization  became  vested  in  a 
general  committee  consisting  of  delegates  elected  at  primary 
meetings  throughout  the  city,  which  that  organization  was 
now  beginning  to  overspread.  This  committee,  originally 
of  thirty-three  members,  numbered  seventy-five  in  1836,  by 
which  time  Tammany  Hall  had  won  its  way  to  a  predominant 
influence  in  city  politics.  Of  the  present  organization  I  shall 
speak  later. 

The  first  sachems  had  been  men  of  some  social  standings 
and  almost  entirely  native  Americans.  The  general  demo- 
cratization, which  was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  vulgari- 
zation, of  politics,  that  marked  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
lowered  by  degrees  the  character  of  city  politicians,  turning 
them  into  mere  professionals  whose  object  was  lucre  rather  than 
distinction  or  even  power.  This  process  told  on  the  character 
of  Tammany,  making  it  more  and  more  a  machine  in  the 
hands  of  schemers,  and  thus  a  dangerous  force,  even  while 
its  rank  and  file  consisted  largely  of  persons  of  some  means, 
who  were  interested  as  direct  taxpayers  in  the  honest  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  affairs.  After  1850,  however,  the 
influx  from  Europe  transformed  its  membership  while  adding 
to  its  strength.  The  Irish  immigrants  were,  both  as  Roman 
Catholics  and  in  respect  of  such  political  sympathies  as  they 
brought  with  them,  disposed  to  enter  the  Democratic  party. 
Tammany  laid  hold  of  them,  enrolled  them  as  members  of 
its  district  organizations,  and  rewarded  their  zeal  by  admitting 
a  constantly  increasing  number  to  posts  of  importance  as  dis- 
trict leaders,  committeemen,  and  holders  of  city  offices.  When 
the  Germans  arrived,  similar  efforts  were  made  to  capture 
them,  though  with  a  less  complete  success.  Thus  from  1850 
onwards  Tammany  came  more  and  more  to  lean  upon  and 
find  its  chief  strength  in  the  foreign  vote.  Of  the  foreigpiers 
who  have  led  it,  most  have  been  Irish.  Yet  it  would  be 
wrong  to  represent  it,  as  some  of  its  censors  have  done,  as 
being  predominantly  Irish  in  its  composition.  There  have 
always  been  and  are  now  a  vast  number  of  native  Americans 
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iiDoi^  the  t&nik  and  file,  as  well  as  a  few  conspicuone  among 
its  chiefs.  It  contains  many  Germans,  probably  more  than 
Italf  of  the  Oermon  voters  who  oan  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
»  any  party.  And  to-day  the  targe  majority  of  the  Russian 
ind  Polish  Jews  (very  numeious  in  some  parts  of  the  city), 
yt  the  Czechs  and  other  Austro-Hungarian  Slavs,  and  pos- 
uUy  also  of  the  Italians,  obey  its  behests,  even  if  not 
legularty  enrolled  as  members.  For  the  majority  of  these 
immigTants  are  Democrats,  and  Tammany  has  been  and  is  the 
itandud  bearer  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  .city.  It  has 
bad  rivals  and  enemies  in  that  party.  Two  now  extinct 
rival  Machines,  —  Mozart  Hall,  formerly  led  by  Mr.  Fernando 
Wood,  and  the  "  County  Democracy,"  guided  for  some  years 
iij  &e  late  Mr.  Hubert  0.  Thompson,  —  at  different  times 
Donfionted,  and  sometimes  even  defeated  it;  while  at  other 
times  "making  a  deal"  with  it  for  a  share  in  municipal 
ipoils.  Once,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  incurred  the 
math  of  the  best  Democrats  of  the  cit^.  Still  it  has  on 
the  whole  stood  for  and  been  at  most  times  practically  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party,  posing  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
H  the  traditional  representative  of  Jeffersonian  principles; 
■nd  it  has  in  that  capacity  grown  from  the  status  of  a  mere 
private  club  to  be  an  organization  commanding  more  than 
130,000  votes,  a  number  usually  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  to 
determine  the  result  of  a  Presidential  election. 

I  must,  however,  return  to  those  early  days  when  Tammany 
was  young  and  comparatively  innocent,  days  when  the  Machine 
■ystem  and  the  Spoils  system  were  still  but  half  developed,  and 
when  Chancellor  Kent  could  write  (in  1836),  thnt "  the  office  of 
assistant  alderman  would  be  pleasant  and  desirable  to  persons 
of  leisure,  of  intelligence,  and  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  wise 
lad  juat  regulation  of  tbe  public  concerns  of  the  city  "  !  In 
1834  the  mayoralty  was  placed  in  the  direct  gift  of  the  people. 
In  1842  all  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  in  the  city  were  removed, 
JDSt  before  the  opening  of  an  era  when  they  would  have  been 
■ervioeable.  In  1846  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  trans- 
ferred the  election  of  all  judges  to  the  people.  In  1867  the 
State  legislature,  which  had  during  the  preceding  twenty  years 
been  frequently  modifying  the  municipal  arrangements,  enacted 
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a  new  charter  for  the  city.  The  practice  of  New  York  State 
had  been,  and  still  is,  to  pass  special  laws  regulating  the  frame 
of  government  for  each  of  its  cities,  instead  of  having  one 
uniform  system  for  all  mxinicipalities.  It  is  an  \infortunate 
plan,  for  it  goes  far  to  deprive  New  York  of  self-government 
by  putting  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature  at  Albany,  which, 
already  corrupt,  is  apt  to  be  still  further  corrupted  by  the  party 
leaders  of  the  city,  who  are  able  to  obtain  from  it  such  statutes 
as  they  desire.  As  I  am  not  writing  a  municipal  liistory  of 
New  York,  bi^t  merely  describing  the  action  in  that  history  of 
a  particular  party  club,  no  more  need  be  said  of  the  charter  and 
statutes  of  1857  than  that  they  greatly  limited  the  powers  of 
the  Common  Council.  The  chief  administrative  functions  were 
vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  various  departments, 
while  the  power  of  raising  and  appropriating  revenues  was 
divided  between  a  body  called  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  legislature.  Of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  some  were 
directly  chosen  by  the  people,  others  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
who  himself  held  office  for  two  years.  To  secure  for  their 
adherents  some  share  in  the  offices  of  a  city  with  a  large 
Democratic  majority,  the  legislature,  then  controlled  by  the 
Republicans,  created  a  number  of  new  boards  for  city  ad- 
ministration, most  of  whose  members  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  police  of  the  city  in  pai^ 
ticular,  whose  condition  had  been  unsatisfactory,  were  now 
placed  under  such  a  board,  wholly  independent  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  a  change  which  excited  strong  local  opposition 
and  led  to  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
police. 

This  was  the  frame  of  municipal  government  when  the  her3 
who  was  to  make  Tammany  famous  appeared  upon  the  scena 
The  time  was  ripe,  for  the  lowest  class  of  voters,  foreign  and 
native,  had  now  been  thoroughly  organized  and  knew  them- 
selves able  to  control  the  city.  Their  power  had  been  shown 
in  the  success  of  a  demagogue,  the  first  of  the  city  demagogues, 
named  Fernando  Wood,  who  by  organizing  them  had  reached 
the  mayoral  chair  from  beginnings  so  small  that  he  was  cur^ 
rently  reported  to  have  entered  New  York  as  the  leg  of  an 
artificial  elephant  in  a  travelling  show.  This  voting  mob 
were   ready  to   follow   Tammany  Hall.     It  had  become  the 
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Acropolis  of  the  city;   and  he  who  could  capture  it  might 
rale  as  tyrant.^ 

William  Marcy  Tweed  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1823,  of  a 
Scotch  father  and  an  American  mother.  His  earliest  occupation 
was  that  of  a  chair-maker  —  his  father's  trade;  but  he  failed  in 
business,  and  first  became  conspicuous  by  his  energy  in  one  of 
the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  the  city,  whereof  he  was  pres- 
ently chosen  foreman.  These  companies  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
club  element  in  them,  and  gave  their  members  many  opportu- 
nities for  making  friends  and  becoming  known  in  the  district 
they  served.  Tweed  had  an  abounding  vitality,  free  and  easy 
manners,  plenty  of  humour,  though  of  a  coarse  kind,  and  a 
jovial,  swaggering  way  which  won  popularity  for  him  among 
the  lower  and  rougher  sort  of  people.  His  size  and  corpulency 
made  it  all  the  easier  for  him  to  support  the  part  of  the  genial 
good  fellow  ;  and  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit,  that  though  he 
made  friends  lightly,  he  was  always  loyal  to  his  friends. 
Neither  shame  nor  scruples  restrained  his  audacity.  Forty 
years  earlier  these  qualities  would  no  more  have  fitted  him 
to  be  a  popular  leader  than  Falstaff's  qualities  would  have 
fitted  him  to  be  the  chancellor  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  and 
had  any  one  predicted  to  the  upper  classes  of  New  York  that  the 
boisterous  fireman  of  1845,  without  industry,  eloquence,  or  edu- 
cation, would  in  1870  be  ruler  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  western 
world,  they  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn.  In  1850,  however, 
Tweed  was  elected  alderman,  and  soon  became  noted  in  the 
(Common  Council,  a  body  already  so  corrupt  (though  the  tide 
of  immigration  had  only  just  begun  to  swell)  that  they  were 
commonly  described  as  the  Forty  Thieves.  He  came  out  of  it 
a  richer  man,  and  was  presently  sent  to  Washington  as  member 
for  a  district  of  the  city.  In  the  wider  arena  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, he  cut  but  a  poor  figure.  He  seems  to  have  spoken  only 
once,  and  then  without  success.  In  1857  he  began  to  repair  his 
fortunes,  shattered  at  the  national  capital,  by  obtaining  the  post 
of  Public  School  Commissioner  in  New  York,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  of  which 
he  was  four  times  chosen  president.     There  his  opportunities 

1  The  nature  and  modes  of  action  of  Rings  in  general  have  been  described 
in  Part  III. ,  Chapters  LIX.-LX V.  See  also  as  to  city  government,  Chapters  L.- 
LII.  in  Part  II. 
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for  jobbery  and  for  acquiring  influence  were  much  enlarged. 
"  Heretofore  his  influence  and  reputation  had  both  been  local, 
and  outside  of  his  district  he  had  hardly  been  known  at  all. 
Now  his  sphere  of  action  embraced  the  whole  city,  and  his 
large  figure  began  to  loom  up  in  portentous  magnitude  through 
the  foul  miasma  of  municipal  politics."  ^ 

Tweed  was  by  this  time  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 
in  1863  he  was  elected  permanent  Chairman  of  the  (General 
Committee.  Not  long  after  he  and  his  friends  captured  the 
inner  stronghold  of  the  Tammany  Society,  a  more  exclusiye 
and  hitherto  socially  higher  body;  and  he  became  Grand 
Sachem,  with  full  command  both  of  the  Society,  with  its  prop- 
erty and  traditional  influence,  and  of  the  political  organization. 
This  triumph  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  another  politi- 
cian, whose  fortunes  were  henceforward  to  be  closely  linked 
with  Tweed's,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  a  lawyer  of  humble  origin 
but  with  some  cultivation  and  considerable  talents.  The  two 
men  were  singularly  unlike,  and  each  fitted  to  supply  the 
other's  defects.  Sweeny  was  crafty  and  taciturn,  unsocial  in 
nature  and  saturnine  in  aspect,  with  nothing  to  attract  the 
crowd,  but  skilful  in  negotiation  and  sagacious  in  his  political 
forecasts.  He  was  little  seen,  preferring  to  hatch  his  schemes 
in  seclusion ;  but  his  hand  was  soon  felt  in  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  hostility  of  Mozart  Hall,  the  rival  Democratic 
organization,  was  removed,  its  leader,  Fernando  Wood,  obtain- 
ing a  seat  in  Congress,  while  Tammany  was  thus  left  in  sole 
sway  of  the  Democratic  vote  of  the  city.  The  accession  of 
Mozart  Hall  brought  in  another  recruit  to  the  Tammany  group, 
Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall.  This  person  was  American  by  origin, 
better  bom  and  educated  than  his  two  associates.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  had  occasionally  acted  as  a  lobb3rist 
at  Albany,  working  among  the  Republican  members,  for  he 
then  professed  Republican  principles,  —  as  Mr.  Sweeny  had 
worked  occasionally  among  the  Democrats.  He  had  neither 
the  popular  arts,  such  as  they  were,  of  Tweed  nor  the  stealthy 
astuteness  of  Sweeny,  and  as  he  never  seemed  to  take  himself 
seriously,  he  was  not  taken  seriously  by  others.  But  he  was 
quick  and  adroit,  he  had  acquired  some  influence  among  the 

1  Mr.  0.  F.  Wingate  in  the  North  American  Revieto,  No.  OCXLV.  (1074), 
p.  368. 
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Mozart  Hall  faction ;  and  his  position  as  member  of  a  well- 
known  legal  firm  seemed  to  give  a  faint  tinge  of  respectability 
to  a  group  which  stood  sadly  in  need  of  that  quality.  He  had 
been  elected  District  Attorney  (public  prosecutor)  in  1862,  by 
a  combination  of  Mozart  Hall  with  the  Republicans  (having 
been  previously  Assistant  District  Attorney),  and  had  thus 
become  known  to  the  public.  A  fourth  member  was  presently 
added  in  the  person  of  Richard  B.  Connolly,  who  had  become 
influential  in  the  councils  of  Tammany.  This  man  had  been 
an  auctioneer,  and  had  by  degrees  risen  from  the  secretary- 
ship of  a  ward  committee  to  be,  in  1851,  elected  County 
Clerk  (although  not  then  yet  naturalized  as  a  citizen),  and  in 
1859  State  Senator.  His  friends,  who  had  seen  reason  to 
distrust  his  exactness  as  a  counter  of  votes,  called  him  Slip- 
pery Dick.  His  smooth  manner  and  insinuating  ways  inspired 
little  confidence,  nor  do  his  talents  seem  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  considerable  skill  in  figures,  a  skill  which  he  was  soon 
to  put  to  startling  uses.  Another  man  of  importance,  who 
was  drawn  over  from  the  Mozart  Hall  faction,  was  Albert 
CardozOy  a  Portuguese  Jew,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but 
with  legal  talents  only  less  remarkable  than  the  flagrant  un- 
scrupulousness  with  which  he  prostituted  them  to  party  pur- 
poses. He  was  now,  through  Tammany  influence,  rewarded 
for  his  adhesion  by  b^ing  elected  to  one  of  the  chief  judge- 
ships of  the  city ;  and  two  other  equally  dishonest  minions  of 
the  Tweed  group  were  given  him  as  colleagues  in  the  persons 
of  George  Barnard  and  John  H.  McCunn. 

In  1865  Tweed  and  the  other  Tammany  chiefs,  to  whom 
fortune  and  affinity  of  aims  had  linked  him,  carried  for  the 
mayoralty  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman,  a  man 
of  ability,  who  might  have  had  a  distinguished  career  had  he 
risen  under  better  auspices ;  and  at  the  election  of  1868  they 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  capture  both  the  State  and  the  city. 
Frauds  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  both  in  the  naturalizing 
of  foreigners  before  the  election  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
election  itself,  were  perpetrated.  The  average  number  of 
persons  naturalized  by  the  city  courts  had  been,  from  1856  to 
1867,  9200.  In  1868  this  number  rose  to  41,000,  and  the 
process  was  conducted  with  unexampled  and  indecent  haste 
by  two  of  the  judges  whom  Tammany  had  just  placed  on  the 

VOL.  II  2  0 
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bench  to  execute  its  behests.  False  registrations,  repeating 
on  a  large  scale,  and  fraudulent  manipulation  of  the  votes  given 
rolled  up  for  Tammany  a  majority  sufficient  to  secure  for  its 
friend  Hoffman  the  governorship  of  the  State.  The  votes 
returned  as  cast  in  New  York  City  were  eight  per  cent  in 
excess  of  its  total  voting  population.  The  vacancy  caused  by 
Hoffman's  promotion  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Hall 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1869  the  group  already  mentioned 
found  itself  in  control  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  of  the  State  also.*  Hall  was  mayor ;  Sweeny  was  city 
chamberlain,  that  is  to  say,  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county ; 
Tweed  was  street  commissioner  and  president  of  the  Boaid 
of  Supervisors ;  Connolly,  comptroller,  and  thus  in  charge  of 
the  city  finances.  Meanwhile  their  nominee,  Hoffman,  was 
State  Governor,  able  to  veto  any  legislation  they  disliked, 
while  on  the  city  bench  they  had  three  apt  and  supple  tools 
in  Cardozo,  Barnard,  and  McCunn,  Other  less  conspicuous 
men  held  minor  offices,  or  were  leagued  with  them  in  managing 
Tammany  Hall,  and  through  it,  the  city.  But  the  four  who 
have  been  first  named  stood  out  as  the  four  ruling  spirits  of  the 
faction,  to  all  of  whom,  more  or  less,  though  not  necessarily  in 
equal  measure,  the  credit  or  discredit  for  its  acts  attached; 
and  it  was  to  them  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  that  the 
name  of  the  Tammany  Ring  came  to  be  thenceforth  applied.' 

Having  a  majority  in  the  State  legislature,  the  Ring  used  it 
to  procure  certain  changes  in  the  city  charter  which,  while  in 
some  respects  beneficial,  as  giving  the  city  more  control  over 
its  own  local  affairs,  also  subserved  the  purposes  of  its  actual 
rulers.  The  elective  Board  of  Supervisors  was  abolished,  and  its 
financial  functions  transferred  to  the  recorder  and  aldermea 

1  "  On  the  1st  of  January,  1869,"  said  Mr.  TUden,  "  when  Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall 
became  mayor,  the  Ring  became  completely  organized  and  matured."  Pam- 
phlet entitled  The  New  York  City  Ring :  its  Origin,  Maturity,  and  Fall,  New 
York,  1873. 

'^  Elaborate  and  unsparing  portraits  of  these  four  gentlemen  and  of  thu 
three  Ring  judges,  as  well  as  of  some  minor  Ringsters,  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Wingate's  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1874  (No. 
CCXLV.) .  His  analysis  of  their  characters  and  conduct  seems  to  have  evoked 
from  them  no  contradictions,  and  certainly  gave  rise  to  no  legal  proceedings. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  for  the  history  of  the  Ring  generally  to  the  col- 
lected speeches  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (see  especially  the  speech  of  Nov.  2nd, 
1871,  in  Mr.  Bigelow's  edition),  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Clinton  (pnbliahed 
as  a  pamphlet  in  1872),  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Tilden 's  pamphlet  already  citedt 
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The  ezecutiTe  power  was  conceatrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor,  who  also  obtained  the  power  of  appointing  the  chief 
municipal  officers,  and  that  for  periods  varying  from  four 
to  eight  years.  He  exercised  this  power  (April,  1870)  by 
appointing  Tweed  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Sweeny 
Commissioner  of  Parks,  and  (in  pursuance  of  a  subsequent 
enactment)  Connolly  Comptroller.  In  a  new  board,  called  the 
Board  of  Apportionment,  and  composed  of  the  Mayor  (Hall), 
the  Comptroller  (Connolly),  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Tweed),  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Parks  (Sweeny), 
nearly  sill  authority  was  now  practically  vested,  for  they  could 
levy  taxes,  appoint  the  subordinate  officials,  lay  down  and  en- 
force ordinances.'  Besides  his  power  of  appointing  heads  of 
departments,  the  mayor  had  the  right  to  call  for  reports  from 
them  in  whatever  form  he  pleased,  and  also  the  sole  right  of  im- 
peachment, and  he  had  further,  in  conjunction  with  the  comp- 
troller, to  allow  or  revise  the  estimate  the  board  was  annually  to 
sahmit,  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  civil  judges.  The  uudis- 
goised  supremacy  which  this  new  arrangement,  amounting 
almost  to  dictatorship  (purchased,  as  was  believed  and  may  well 
he  believed,  by  gross  bribery,  conducted  by  Tweed  himself,  in  the 
State  legislature  at  Albany),  conferred  upon  the  quatuorvirate 
was  no  unmixed  advantage,  for  it  concentrated  public  attention  on 
them,  and  in  promising  them  impunity  it  precipitated  their  fall. 

IntheieigDof  the  Ring  there  is  little  to  record  beyond  the  use 
made  by  some  of  them  of  the  opportunities  for  plunder,  which 
this  control  of  the  municipal  funds  conferred.  Plunder  of  the 
city  treasury,  especially  in  the  form  of  jobbing  contracts,  was 
no  new  thing  in  New  York,  but  it  had  never  before  reached  such 
colossal  dimensions.     Two  or  three  illustrations  may  suffice. 

Large  schemes  of  street-opening  were  projecte<l,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  became  necessary  to  take  and  pay  coinjiensation  for 
private  property,  and  also,  under  the  State  laws,  to  assess  bet- 
terment upon  owners  whose  property  was  to  be  benefited. 
Sweeny,  who  knew  something  of  the  fortunes  amassed  in  the 
rehuilding  of  Paris  under  the  prefecture  of  Baron  Haussmann, 
and  was  himself  an  admirer  (and,  as  was  said,  an  acquaint- 
ance) of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  credited  with  knowing  how  to 
use  public  improvements  for  private  profit.  Under  the  auspices 
>  Jforth  Amtriean  Smrievt  for  Jftn.  13T{>  (Vol.  CCXLVI..  pp.  1T2-1Tn). 
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of  some  members  of  the  Ring,  Commissioners  for  the  carrying 
out  of  each  improvement  were  appointed  by  the  King  judges,  — 
in  the  famous  case  of  the  widening  of  Broadway  by  Cardozo  in 
a  perfectly  novel  manner.  Those  members  and  their  friends 
then  began  quietly  to  purchase  property  in  the  spots  which  were 
eventually  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  and  extravagant  com- 
pensation was  thereupon  awarded  to  them,  while  other  owners, 
who  enjoyed  no  secret  means  of  predicting  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners,  received  for  similar  pieces  of  land  far  smaller 
suras,  the  burden  of  betterment  also  being  no  less  unequally 
distributed  as  between  the  ringsters  and  other  proprietors.  In 
this  way  great  sums  passed  from  the  city  to  those  whom  the 
Ring  favoured,  in  certain  cases  with  commissions  to  some  of  its 
members.^  Among  the  numerous  contracts  by  which  the  city 
treasury  was  depleted,  not  a  few  were  afterwards  discovered 
to  have  been  given  for  printing  to  three  companies  in  which 
Tweed  and  his  intimates  were  interested.  Nearly  $3,000,000 
were  paid  to  them  within  two  years  for  city  printing  and 
stationery.  Other  contracts  for  wood-paving  and  concrete  were 
hardly  less  scandalous. 

The  claims  outstanding  against  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
previous  to  1870,  furnished  another  easy  and  copious  source  of 
revenue,  for  under  a  statute  which  the  Ring  had  procured 
these  claims,  largely  fraudulent  or  fictitious,  were  to  be  exam- 
ined  and  audited  by  an  ad  interim  Board  of  Audit  composed 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  and  Tweed.  The  board  dele- 
gated the  duties  of  auditing  to  an  ex-bankrupt  creature  of 
Tweed's  named  Watson,  who  had  been  appointed  city  auditor, 
and  who  went  to  work  with  such  despatch  that  in  three  and 
a  half  months  he  had  presented  warrants  for  claims  to  the 
amount  of  $6,312,000  to  the  members  of  the  ad  interim  board 
—  for  the  board  itself  seems  to  have  met  only  once  —  on  whose 
signature  these  bills  were  accordingly  paid  out  of  the  city  treas- 
ury.* Subsequent  investigation  showed  that  from  65  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  bills  thus  passed  were  fictitious,  and  of  the  whole 
Tweed  appears  to  have  received  24  per  cent.  But  all  the 
other  financial  achievements  of  the  Ring  pale  their  ineffectual 

1  Details  may  be  read  in  North  American  Review,  Vol.  CCXLVL,  pp* 
131-136. 

a  North  American  Review,  July,  1876  (No.  GCXLVIIL,  pp.  116-190). 
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fires  beside  those  connected  with  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  County  Court  House.  When  designed  in  1868  ite 
ooHt  -was  estimated  at  $250,000.  Before  the  end  of  1871  a 
tarn  Tariously  estimated  at  from  58,000,000  to  $13,000,000 
(£1,600,000  to  £:^,600,000)  had  been  expended  upon  it,  and  it 
was  still  unfinished.  This  was  effected,  as  was  afterwards 
proved  in  judicial  proceedings,  by  the  simple  method  of  re- 
qoiring  the  contractors,  many  of  whom  resisted  for  a  time, 
to  add  large  sums  to  their  bills,  sums  which  were  then  appro- 
priated by  Tweed,  Counolly,  and  their  minions  or  a*' complices.' 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  direct  or  more  effective.  The 
orders  were  given  by  Tweed,  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  nominal  charge  wa.s  settlpd  by  the  contractor  with  him 
or  with  the  auditor,  and  the  bills,  passed  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Uoard  of  Supervisors  or  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment (as  the  case  might  bo),  were  approved  by  the  auditor 
Watson  and  were  paid  out  of  the  city  funds  at  the  liaiik. 
The  proceeds  were  then  duly  divided,  his  real  chnrgos,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  going  to  the  contractor,  and  the  rest 
among  the  Boas  and  his  friends. 

Under  such  a  system  there  was  nothing  Rurprising  in  the 
growth  of  the  city  debt.  Fresh  borrowing  powers  as  well  as 
taxing  powers  had  been  obtained  from  the  State  legislature, 
and  they  were  freely  used.  According  to  the  published  report 
of  the  committee  which  subsequently  investigated  the  city 
finances,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  rose  from  $36,293,000 
at  the  beginning  of  1869,  to  897,287,000  in  September,  1871 ; 
that  IB,  by  $61,000,000.  Adding  to  this  the  floating  debt 
incurred  durit^  the  same  two  years  and  eight  mouths, 
TO.  $20,000,000,  the  total  price  which  the  city  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  being  ruled  by  Tammany  during  those  thirty-two 
months  reached  $81,000,000  (£16.200,000),  or  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  in  1868.'    And  for 

1  Among  the  Item*  In  the  hills  tciF  flttinc  up  and  rumiiililTiK  the  Court  HciiiM 
(MnnniitInK  to  mora  thnn  S6,0(Kl.fOO,  liesidcs morp  ihnn $'2,000,000 for  repnira). 
tha  lt«ma  of  8404,347  fnr  nnren,  and  STSOO  tnr  thennnineters  were  fnnnd 
■tniulng  when  eveutnall;  disclnaed. 

'I  lako  these  fl^m  fmm  the  report  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  (ireen  (then  comp- 
tmlhrot  thoctty)  made  In  Octoher,  1874.  Of  the  tin  liquidated  debt  plairaH, 
Buuir  of  wbleh  were  then  Mill  oulstandinK^  'hi^  report  nnyfi:  "  Only  a  smnll 
proportion  of  tliii  monttroiu  legacy  of  oormption  and  mlsgovenunent  wa« 
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all  this  there  was  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
provements to  show. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  people  of  New  York,  and  in 
particular  the  taxpayers  at  whose  expense  these  antics  were 
proceeding,  think  of  their  rulers,  and  how  did  they  come  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  government,  which,  not  content  with  plun- 
dering them,  had  degraded  justice  itself  in  the  person  of  the 
Ring  judges,  and  placed  the  commerce  and  property  of  the 
city  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  and  venal  partisans  ?  I 
was  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  saw  the  Bing 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree.  Though  the  frauds  just 
described  were  of  course  still  unknown,  nobody  had  a  word  of 
respect  for  its  members.  Tweed,  for  instance,  would  never 
have  been  invited  to  any  respectable  house.  I  was  taken  to 
look  at  justices  Barnard  and  Cardozo  as  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  of  the  city ;  and  such  indeed  they  were.  1 
inquired  why  such  things  were  endured,  not  merely  patiently, 
but  even  with  a  sort  of  amused  enjoyment,  as  though  the  citi- 
zens were  proud  of  having  produced  a  new  phenomenon  the 
like  whereof  no  other  community  could  show.  It  was  explained 
to  me  that  these  things  had  not  come  suddenly,  but  as  the 
crown  of  a  process  of  degradation  prolonged  for  some  fifteen 
years  or  more  which  had  made  corruption  so  familiar  as  to  be 
no  longer  shocking.  The  respectable  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  had,  with  few  exceptions,  winked  at  the  misdeeds  of 
those  who  commanded  a  vote  which  they  needed  for  State 
and  national  purposes.  The  press  had  been  largely  muzzled 
by  lavish  payments  made  to  it  for  advertising,  and  a  good 
many  minor  journals  were  actually  subsidized  by  the  King. 
The  Bench,  though  only  partially  corrupt,  was  sufficiently  in 
league  with  the  Ring  for  the  sanction  which  the  law  required 
from  it  in  certain  cases  to  be  unavailable  as  a  safeguard.  As 
for  the  mass  of  citizens,  on  whose  votes  this  structure  of  iniq- 
uity had  been  reared,  nearly  half  of  them  were  practically 
strangers  to  America,  amenable  to  their  own  clubs  and  leaders, 

free  from  evidence  of  the  most  ingeniously  and  diabolicaUy  contriyed  frmuds. 
For  three  years  the  million-headed  hydra  has  been  struggling  to  force  the 
doors  of  the  treasury.  It  has  bought,  bribed,  and  brought  to  its  aid  by  the 
offer  of  a  division  of  profits  in  case  of  success,  the  fraud,  the  craft,  and  the 
greed  of  the  most  unscrupulous  lawyers,  legislators,  and  plotters  in  the  com* 
munity.    It  has  tainted  the  press  and  dictated  political  nominations.''    (p.  7.) 
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but  with  no  sense  of  civic  duty  to  their  new  country  nor  likely 
to  respond  to  any  appeals  from  its  statesmen.  Three-fourths 
or  more  of  them  paid  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct 
taxes  and  did  not  realize  that  the  increase  of  civic  burdens 
would  idtimately  fall  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  the  rich.  More- 
over, the  Ring  had  cunningly  placed  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
city  a  large  number  of  persons  rendering  comparatively  little 
service,  who  had  become  a  body  of  janizaries,  bound  to  defend 
the  government  which  paid  them,  working  hard  for  it  at  elec- 
tions, and  adding,  together  with  the  regular  employes,  no  con- 
temptible quota  to  the  total  Tammany  vote.^  As  for  the  Boss, 
those  very  qualities  in  him  which  repelled  men  of  refinement 
made  him  popular  with  the  crowd. 

I  asked  what  under  such  circumstances  the  respectable  citi- 
zens proposed  to  do.  My  friends  raised  their  eyebrows.  One,  of 
a  historical  turn,  referred  to  the  experience  of  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Clodius  and  Milo,  and  suggested  the  hiring  of  gladiators. 

"  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Democracy :  these  are  the  fruits  of 
abstract  theory  in  politics.  It  was  for  this  then  that  the  yoke  of 
Greorge  the  Third  was  broken  and  America  hailed  as  the  day- 
spring  of  freedom  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  —  that  a  robber 
shoidd  hold  the  keys  of  the  public  treasury,  and  a  ruffian  be  set 
to  pollute  the  seat  of  justice."  So  might  the  shade  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  have  spoken,  if  permitted  to  revisit,  after  seventy 
years,  the  city  his  genius  had  adorned.  Yet  it  was  not  such 
a  democracy  as  Jetferson  had  sought  to  create  and  Hamilton 
to  check  that  had  delivered  over  to  Tweed  and  to  Barnard  the 
greatest  city  of  the  Western  World.  That  was  the  work  of 
corruptions  unknown  to  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
of  the  Spoils  system,  of  election  frauds,  of  the  gift  of  the 
suffrage  to  a  host  of  ignorant  strangers,  and  above  all  of 
the  apathy  of  those  wealthy  and  educated  classes,  without 
whose  participation  the  best-framed  government  must  speedily 
degeneraus. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  the  Ring  seemed  securely  seated. 
Tweed,  the  master  spirit,  was  content  to  scoop  in  money,  and 

1  Mr.  TUden  (Origin  and  Fall  of  the  New  York  Ring)  observes  that  the 
Ring  had  at  its  disposal  "the  whole  local  government  machinery,  with  its 
expenditure  and  patronage  and  its  employment  of  at  least  ]2,(KK)  persons, 
besidoi  its  possession  of  the  police,  its  inflaence  on  the  judiciary,  its  control  of 
the  inspectors  and  canvassers  of  the  elections." 
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enjoy  the  licentious  luxury  which  it  procured  him;  though 
some  declared  that  he  had  tixed  his  eyes  upon  the  American 
legation  in  London.  Sweeny  preferred  the  substance  to  the 
ostentation  of  power;  and  Connolly's  tastes  were  as  vulgar  as 
Tweed's,  without  the  touch  of  open-haiidedness  which  seemed 
to  palliate  the  latter's  greed.  Cardozo,  however,  had  his  ambi- 
tions, and  hungered  for  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Federal  Bench; 
while  Hall,  to  whom  no  share  in  the  booty  was  ever  traced, 
and  who  may  not  have  received  any,  was  believed  to  desire  to 
succeed  Hoffman  as  Governor  of  the  State,  when  that  official 
should  be  raised  by  the  growing  influence  of  Tammany  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  No  wonder  the  King  was 
intoxicated  by  the  success  it  had  already  won.  It  had  achieved 
a  fresh  triumph  in  re-electing  Hall  as  Mayor  at  the  end  of 
1870 ;  and  New  York  seemed  to  lie  at  its  feet. 

Its  fall  came  suddenly ;  and  the  occasion  sprang  from  a  petty 
personal  quarrel.  A  certain  O'Brien,  conspicuous  as  a  leader 
in  a  discontented  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  also 
personally  sore  because  he  had  received  an  office  below  his 
hopes,  and  cherished  resentment  against  Sweeny,  to  whom  he 
attributed  his  disappointment.  A  henchman  of  his  named 
Copeland,  employed  in  the  auditor's  office,  happened  to  find 
there  some  accounts  headed  "  County  Liabilities "  which 
struck  him  as  suspicicms.  He  copied  them,  and  showed  them 
to  O'Brien,  who  perceived  their  value,  and  made  him  copy 
more  of  them,  in  fact  a  large  part  of  the  fraudulent  accounts 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the  Court  House.  Threatening 
the  King  with  the  publication  of  these  compromising  docu- 
ments, O'Brien  tried  to  extort  payment  of  an  old  claim  he 
had  against  the  city:  but  after  some  haggling  the  negotia- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  accidental  death  of  Watson,  the 
Auditor.  Ultimately  O'Brien  carried  his  copies  to  the  New 
York  Times,  a  paper  which  had  already  for  some  months  past 
been  attacking  Tammany  with  unwonted  boldness.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  1871,  it  exposed  the  operations  of  the  Ring; 
and  denounced  its  members,  in  large  capitals,  as  thieves  and 
swindlers,  defying  them  to  sue  it  for  libel.  Subsequent  issues 
contained  extracts  from  the  accounts  copied  by  Copeland ;  and 
all  were  summed  up  in  a  supplement,  published  on  July  29th, 
and  printed  in  German  as  well  as  English,  which  showed  that 
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s  •lira  of  nearly  $10,000,000  in  all  bad  been  expended  upon 
the  Court  House,  wliose  condition  everybody  could  see,  and 
for  armoury  repairs  and  furnishings.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Tiines,  who  resisted  threats  and  bribes 
offered  him  on  behalf  of  the  King  to  desist  fioni  his  on- 
slaught, and  perhaps  even  more  to  the  then  editor,  the  late  Mr. 
Ixjuia  J.  Jennings,  whose  conduct  of  the  campaign  was  full 
of  fire  and  courage.  The  better  classes  of  the  city  were  now 
fully  aroused,  for  the  denials  or  defences  of  the  mayor  and 
Tweed  found  little  credence.  On  Septeml>er  4tli  a  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held,  and  a  committee  of  seventy  persons, 
many  of  them  eminent  by  ability,  experience,  or  position, 
formed  to  investigate  the  frauds  charged,  which  by  this  time 
had  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  whole  State  and  country.  It  is 
oeedlesB  to  recount  the  steps  by  which  Connolly,  the  person 
moat  directly  implicated,  and  the  one  whom  his  colle^nes 
sought  to  make  a  scapegoat  of,  was  forced  to  appoint  as 
deputy  an  active  and  upright  man  (Mr.  A.  H.  Grepn),  whose 
possession  and  examination  of  the  records  in  the  comptroller's 
office  proved  invaluable.  The  leading  part  in  the  campaign 
was  played  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  State,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Stat«, 
and  in  1876  candidate  for  the  Federal  Presidency  against  Mr. 
Hayes.  Feeling  acutely  the  disgrace  which  the  King  had 
brought  upon  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  resolved  by  pursuit 
and  exposure  to  rid  the  party  of  them  and  their  coterie  once  for 
all ;  and  in  this  he  was  now  seconded  by  all  the  better  Demo- 
crats. But  much  was  also  <lue  to  the  brilliant  cartoons  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Naat,  whose  rich  invention  and  striking  draw- 
ing presented  the  four  leading  members  of  the  Ring  in  every 
attitude  and  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy.'  The  elec- 
tion for  State  offices  held  in  November  was  attended  by  unusual 
excitement.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Ring,  for  Connolly 
was  now  extinct  and  some  of  the  minor  figures  had  taken  to 
flight,  faced  it  boldly,  and  Tweed  in  i»articular,  cheered  by 
his  renomination  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held 
'Tweed  felt  the  sharpnou  <if  the  wcnpon.  lie  nnid  once:  "I  ilon't  rare 
■  itrkw  for  your  newspaper  artfc]c<ii:  my  ciiiHtlluents  don't  know  how  to 
N*i,  but  they  ean't  help  aeehig  them  damne'l  [ilcliires":  anil  iiidoprl  there 
WM  tlirmjn  a  crowd  round  the  winrt'iws  in  whii-li  /furprr'n  Weekly  (then 
•dnirably  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  (ieorge  William  Curtis)  was  displayed. 
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shortly  beforehand,  and  by  his  re-election  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Tammany,  now  neither  explained 
nor  denied  anything,  but  asked  defiantly  in  words  which  in 
New  York  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  "  His  reliance  on  his  own  district  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  Tammany  masses  as  a  whole,  was  justified,  for  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  the  organization  gave 
his  creatures  its  solid  support.  But  the  respectable  citizens, 
who  had  for  once  been  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  who 
added  their  votes  to  those  of  the  better  sort  of  Democrats  and 
of  the  Republican  party,  overwhelmed  the  machine,  notvritb- 
standing  the  usual  election  frauds  undertaken  on  its  behalf. 
Few  of  the  Ring  candidates  survived,  and  the  Ring  itself  was 
irretrievably  ruined.  Public  confidence  returned,  and  the  price 
of  real  estate  advanced.  Sweeny  forthwith  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  and  retired  to  Canada.  The  wretched 
Connolly  was  indicted,  and  found  so  few  friends  that  he  re- 
mained in  jail  for  six  weeks  before  he  could  procure  bail. 
Tweed,  though  dispirited  by  the  murder  of  his  boon-companion, 
the  notorious  Fisk  (who  had  been  carrying  through  the  scan- 
dalous Erie  frauds  by  the  help  of  the  Ring  judges),  stood  his 
ground  with  characteristic  courage,  and  refused  to  resign  the 
office  to  which  the  mayor  had  appointed  him.  However,  in 
December  he  was  arrested,^  but  presently  released  on  insignifi- 
cant bail  by  Judge  Barnard.  The  State  Assembly,  in  which 
the  reformers  had  now  a  majority,  soon  afterwards  took  steps 
to  impeach  Barnard,  McCunn,  and  Cardozo.  Cardozo  resigned; 
the  other  two  were  convicted  and  removed  from  the  bencL 
The  endless  delays  and  minute  technicalities  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  protracted  Tweed's  trial  till  January,  1873,  when, 
after  a  long  hearing,  the  jury  were  discharged  because  unable 
to  agree.  He  was  thereupon  rearrested,  and  upon  his  sebond 
trial  in  November,  when  special  efforts  had  been  made  to 
seourfe  a  trustworthy  jury,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  twelve  years'  imprisonment.  After  a  while  the  Court  of 
Appeals  released  him,  holding  the  sentence  irregular,  because 
cumulative ;  he  was  then  rearrested  in  a  civil  suit  by  the  ci^, 
escaped,  was  caught  in  Spain,  identified  by  a  caricature,  and 

^  When  asked  on  being  committed  to  state  his  occapation  and  creed,  ha 
answered  that  he  was  a  statesman,  and  of  no  religion. 
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brought  back  to  prison,  where  he  died  in  1876.  Hall  waa 
thrice  tried.  On  the  first  occasion  the  death  of  a  juryman 
interrupted  the  proceedings;  on  the  second  the  jury  disagreed; 
on  the  third  he  obtained  a  favourable  verdict  Connolly  fled 
the  country  and  died  in  exile.  None  of  the  group,  nor  of 
Tweed's  other  satellites,  ever  again  held  office. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  But  it  waa  not  the 
end  of  Tammany.  Abashed  for  the  moment,  and  stoopii^ 
earthward  while  the  tempest  ^wept  by,  that  redoubtable 
organization  never  relaxed  its  grip  upon  the  Kew  York  masses. 
It  was  only  for  a  few  months  that  the  tempest  cleared  the 
air.  The  "  good  citizens "  eoon  forgot  their  sudden  zeal. 
Neglecting  the  primaries,  where  indeed  they  might  have  failed 
to  effect  much,  they  allowed  nominations  to  fall  back  into  the 
hands  of  spoilsmen,  and  the  most  important  city  offices  to  be 
fought  for  by  factions  differing  only  in  their  names  and  party 
badges,  because  all  were  equally  bent  upon  selfish  gain.  Within 
five  years  from  the  overthrow  of  1871,  Tammany  was  again  in 
the  saddle,  and  the  city  government  practically  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  tempered  by  the  rival  influence  of  the 
ex-prize  tighter  Morrissey.  In  1876  a  vigorous  pen,  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  preceding  eight  years,  and  pointing  out  how 
soon  the  old  mischiefs  had  reappeared,  thus  described  the  posi- 
tion:— 

"  A  few  very  nnscnipuloiiB  men,  realizing  thoroughly  the  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs,  bad  organized  the  proletariat  o(  the  city  ;  and,  through 
the  form  of  mffiage,  had  taken  poBsesHion  of  Its  government.  Iliey  saw 
dearly  the  tacts  of  the  case,  which  the  doctrinairea,  theorists,  and  patriots 
■todioosly  ignored  or  vehemently  denied.  Tbey  knew  perfectly  well  tliat 
New  York  City  was  no  longer  a  country  town,  inhabited  by  Americans  and 
ehoich-goers,  and  officered  by  deacons.  Tliey  recognized  the  existence  of 
a  very  large  class  which  had  nothing,  and  availed  themaelves  of  ita  assist- 
uce  to  plander  those  who  bad  sometbing.  The  only  way  to  meet  them 
eftectoaliy  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  experience  is  for  the  friends  of 
good  government  equally  to  recognize  facts  and  shape  their  course  accord. 
In^y.     Tlie  question  then  Is  a  practical  one. 

"  If  New  York,  or  any  other  great  city  in  America  whieb  finds  itself 
bnnight  face  to  face  with  this  issne,  were  an  independent  autonomy,  — 
like  Rome  or  many  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  tbe  question 
would  at  once  be  divested  of  all  that  which  iti  America  makes  it  difficult 
of  solntion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  evil  would  run  its  courxc,  and 
cure  Itself  In  the  regular  and  natural  way.    New  York  would  have  a  Ceesar 
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within  six  months.  Whether  he  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  the  prole- 
tariat or  seized  the  government  as  the  conservator  of  property  would  make 
no  difference.  The  city  would  instinctively  find  rest  under  a  strong  rule. 
The  connection  which  exists,  and  necessarily  can  never  be  severed,  be- 
tween the  modem  great  city  and  the  larger  State,  closes  this  natural 
avenue  of  escape.  New  York  City  is  tied  to  New  York  State,  and  most 
stumble  along  as  best  it  may  at  its  heels.  It  is  guaranteed  a  government 
republican  in  form,  and  consequently  a  radical  remedy  for  the  evil  must 
be  found  within  that  form,  or  it  cannot  be  found  at  all,  and  the  evil  must 
remain  uncured. 

**  The  thing  sought  for  then  is  to  obtain  a  municipal  government,  repub- 
lican in  form,  in  which  property,  as  well  as  persons,  shall  be  secured  in  its 
rights,  at  the  cost  of  a  reasonable  degree  only  of  public  service  on  the 
part  of  tbe  individual  citizen.  The  facts  to  be  dealt  with  are  few  and 
patent.  On  the  one  side  a  miscellaneous  population,  made  up  largely  of 
foreigners,  and  containing  an  almost  preponderating  element  of  vice,  igno- 
rance, and  poverty,  all  manipulated  by  a  set  of  unscrupulous  professional 
politicians  ;  on  the  other  a  business  community,  engrossed  in  affairs,  amaw- 
ing  wealth  rapidly,  and  caring  little  for  politics.  Between  the  two  the 
usual  civic  population,  good  and  bad,  intent  on  pleasure,  art,  literature, 
science,  and  all  the  myriad  other  pursuits  of  metropolitan  life.  The  two 
essential  points  are  the  magnitude  and  the  diversified  pursuits  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  its  division  into  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not. 

*^  Bearing  these  facts,  which  cannot  be  changed,  in  mind,  then  a  few 
cardinal  principles  on  which  any  successful  municipal  government,  repub- 
lican in  form,  must  rest,  may  safely  be  formulated.  In  the  first  place, 
the  executive  must  be  strong  and  responsible  ;  in  the  second  place,  prop- 
erty must  be  entitled  to  a  representation  as  well  as  persons  ;  in  the  third 
place,  the  judiciary  must  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  political 
arena.  In  other  words,  justice  must  be  made  as  much  as  possible  to  descend 
from  above.  Curiously  enough,  each  of  these  principles,  instead  of  being 
a  novelty,  is  but  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  ways."  ^ 

These  eoTinsels,  and  many  others  like  them,  have  not  been 
taken  to  heart.  Since  1871  there  have  been  many  tinkerings 
with  the  frame  of  municipal  government.  A  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform,  proposed  by  a  strong  commission  which 
Governor  Tilden  appointed  in  1876,  failed  to  be  carried ;  and 
though  sometliing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  better  ballot 
and  election  laws,  and  of  civil  service  reform,  the  Spoils  sys- 
tem still  thrives  and  election  returns  can  still  be  manipulated 
by  those  who  control  the  city  government.  There  have  been 
some  excellent  mayors,  such  as  Mr.  Hewitt,  for  the  catastrophe 

1  North  American  Review  for  October,  1876  (No.  CCLIII.,  p.  421),  an  un- 
signed article. 
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of  1871  has  never  been  forgotten  by  Tammany,  whose  chief- 
taina  Bometimes  find  it  prudent  to  run  reputable  candidates. 
No  more  Baraards  or  Cardozos  have  disgraced  the  bench,  for 
the  Bar  Associatioa  is  vigorous  and  watchful;  and  when  very 
recently  a  judge  who  had  been  too  subservient  to  a  suspected 
State  Bobs,  was  noininated  by  the  influence  of  that  gentleman 
to  one  of  the  highest  judicial  posts  in  the  State,  the  efforts  of 
the  Association,  well  supported  in  the  city,  procured  Ms  defeat 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Nevertheless,  Tammany  is  still  supreme;  and  the  august 
dynasty  of  bosses  goes  on.  When  Mr.  John  Kelly  died  some 
years  ago,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  not  less  capa- 
ble and  resolute  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  once  the  keeper  of  a 
liquor  saloon,  and  for  some  short  time  the  holder  of  a.  clerk- 
ship under  Tweed  himself.'  Mr.  Croker,  like  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  in  Florence,  holds  no  civic  office,  but,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Tammany  sub-committee  on  organization,  controls  all  city 
officials,  while,  by  the  public  avowal  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoose  of  Assembly,  during  the  session  of  1893,  "  all  legislation 
(i.e.  in  the  State  legislature  at  Albany)  emanated  from  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  was  dictated  by  that  great  statesman,  Richard 
Croker." ' 

The  reader  will  expect  some  further  words  to  explain  how 
the  Tammany  of  to-day  is  organized,  by  what  means  it  holds 
its  power,  and  what  sort  of  government  it  gives  the  city. 

Each  of  the  thirty  "assembly  districts"  in  the  city  annually 
electa  a  certain  number  of  members,  varying  from  60  to  270,  to 
sit  on  the  General  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  whiih  has  long 
claimed  to  be,  and  at  present  is,  the  "regular"  Democratic 
organization  of  the  city.  The  Committee  is  thus  large,  num- 
bering several  thouaaiid  persons,  and  on  it  there  also  sit  the 
great  chiefs  who  are  above  taking  district  work.  Each  dis- 
trict has  also  a  "Leader"  (not  elected  but  appointed  by  the 

'  Fnll  details  tsgKrdlng  tbs  career  oC  Mr,  Croker,  of  hU  hencbman,  Police 
JnAlce  Patrick  Dlvver,  and  o(  i.thpr  Tamiaftiiy  •' liravBs"  .if  to-lny,  may  be 
found  la  an  article  to  the  Atlantic  Mniithly  tor  February,  1B14,  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Uenrin,  and  more  (ully  Id  tlie  "  Anniutl  Reconla  "  »(  Aiwrmblymeo  iLnd  tjou- 
atora  from  New  York  Clly,  puhliebed  by  Cbe  Cfly  Kerorm  Club. 

*Hr.  D-  G.  Thompson,  Politicn  in  a  Di'mocracy.  p.  \Ti,  an  oAA  little  Unok 
wUeh  pnTporta  to  defend  Tftmmany  by  shoirinf!  that  It  gives  the  Mew  Vork 
mtuea  tbe  sort  of  governmeni  tliey  dpaire  and  deMcre. 
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General  Committee),  who  is  always  on  the  General  Committee; 
and  the  thirty  leaders  form  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Hall,  which  has  also  other  committees,  including  that  on  finance, 
whereof  Mr.  Croker  is  chairman.  Each  election  district  has, 
moreover,  a  District  Committee,  with  the  "  leader "  as  chair- 
man and  practically  as  director.  This  Committee  appoints 
a  Captain  for  every  one  of  the  voting  precincts  into  which  the 
district  is  divided!  There  are  about  1100  such  precincts,  and 
these  1100  captains  are  held  responsible  for  the  vote  cast  in 
their  respective  precincts.  The  captain  is  probably  a  liquor- 
seller,  and  as  such  has  opportunities  of  getting  to  know  the 
lower  class  of  voters.  He  has  often  some  small  office,  and 
usually  some  little  patronage,  as  well  as  some  money,  to  bestow. 
In  each  of  the  thirty  districts  there  is  a  party  headquarters  for 
the  Committee  and  the  local  party  work,  and  usually,  also,  a 
clubhouse,  where  party  loyalty  is  cemented  over  cards  and 
whiskey,  besides  a  certain  number  of  local  "associations,*' 
called  after  prominent  local  politicians,  who  are  expected  to 
give  an  annual  picnic,  or  other  kind  of  treat,  to  their  retainers. 
A  good  deal  of  social  life,  including  dances  and  summer  out- 
ings, goes  on  in  connection  with  these  clubs.* 

Such  an  organization  as  this,  with  its  tentacles  touching 
every  point  in  a  vast  and  amorphous  city,  is  evidently  a  most 
potent  force,  especially  as  this  force  is  concentrated  in  one 
hand  —  that  of  the  Boss  of  the  Hall.  He  is  practically  auto- 
cratic ;  and  under  him  these  thousands  of  officers,  controlling 
from  120,000  to  150,000  votes,  move  with  the  precision  of  a 
machine.*  However,  it  is  not  only  in  this  mechanism,  which 
may  be  called  a  legitimate  method  of  reaching  the  voters,  that 
the  strength  of  Tammany  lies.  Its  control  of  the  city  govern- 
ment gives  it  endless  opportunities  of  helping  its  friends,  of 
worrying  its  opponents,  and  of  enslaving  the  liquor-dealers. 
Their  licences  are  at  its  mercy,  for  the  police  can  proceed 
against  or  wink  at  breaches  of  the  law,  according  to  the 
amount  of  loyalty  the  saloon-keeper  shows  to  the  Hall.     From 

1  FuU  and  clear  descriptions  may  be  found  in  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin's  article 
already  cited,  and  in  Mr.  Thompson's  book,  pp.  60  9qq. 

*  The  highest  total  vote  ever  cast  in  New  York  was  285,000  (in  1S92) .  In 
the  city  election  of  1890  Tammany  polled  116,000  votes  out  of  216,000  cast; 
in  1892  the  Tammany  candidate  for  mayor  had  173,000,  there  being,  however, 
no  other  Democratic  candidate. 
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the  coDtributiong  of  the  liquor  interest  a.  conaiderable  revenue  ■ 
is  laised ;  more  is  obtained  by  assessing  office-holders,  down  to 
the  very  small  ones  j  and,  perhaps,  raoat  of  all  by  blackmailing 
wealthy  men  and  corporations,  who  find  that  the  city  authori- 
ties have  so  many  opportunities  of  interfering  vexatiously 
with  their  business  that  they  prtifer  to  buy  them  otf  and  live 
in  peace.'  The  worst  fonn  of  this  extortion  is  the  actual 
complicity  with  criminals  which  consists  in  sharing  the  profits 
of  crime,  A  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  roughly  estimated  at 
$1,000,000  a  year,  ia  derived,  when  the  party  is  supreme  at 
Albany,  from  legislative  blackmailing  in  the  legislature,  or, 
mther,  from  undertaking  to  protect  the  great  corporations  from 
the  numerous  "  strikers,"  who  threaten  them  there  with  bills. 
A  case  has  been  mentioned  in  which  as  much  as  $60,000  was  de- 
manded from  a  great  company ;  and  the  president  of  another 
is  reported  to  have  said  (1893)  :  "  Formerly  we  had  to  keep  a 
man  at  Albany  to  buy  off  the  '  strikers '  one  by  one.  This  year 
we  simply  paid  over  a  lump  sura  to  the  Ring,  and  they  looked 
ifter  our  interests."  But  of  all  their  engines  of  power  none 
is  so  elastic  as  their  command  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  The  mayor  appoints  the  police  justices,  usually  soleet- 
ii^  them  from  certain  Tammany  workers,  sometimes  from  the 
criminal  class,  not  oft«n  from  the  legiil  profession.  These 
justices  are  often  Tammany  leaders  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.*   Saya  a  distinguished  publicist :  — 

"The  police  capt^n  of  the  precinct,  the  justice  of  the  police  court,  sod 
the  dlMrict  leader  of  the  TammaDy  organization  are  all  leagued  together 
to  keep  the  poor  in  subjection  and  prevent  the  rich  from  interfering. 
Their  means  of  annoyance  for  a  poor  man  are  enrllesa.  They  can  arrest 
bim  on  small  pretencea,  prevent  hia  getting  emplnyment  from  tlie  city,  or 
dty  contiBCtora,  pursue  him  for  allowing  liis  goods  to  remain  on  the  side- 
w^  and  for  not  cleaning  off  the  snow  promptly,  tai  him  heavily,  or  let 
Um  go  free.  All  these  means  of  persecution  are  freely  resorted  to,  so 
that  the  poor,  and  especially  the  foreipi  poor,  are  really  as  much  in  sub- 
jection to  Tammany  as  the  Italians  to  the  Camorra.  The  source  of  it  all 
k  tlie  character  of  the  mayor.  He  appoints  the  police  commissioners,  and 
the  eommlflsionen  appoint  the  captains,  and  he  appoints  the  police  jus- 

'He  recent  InyBstlgating  Committee  of  the  (Jew  York  State  Senale  lias 
(Ht  a  Korchlng  light  on  this  so-called  ■■Police  Proteetive  Tariff,"  as  to 
*Udi  see  alao  an  article  in  the  Forum  tor  Augoat,  1X94,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Leavitt. 

■  JUantic  JfontUy,  ul  rapro. 
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tioes  also,  and  is  responsible  for  their  quality.  When  the  act  under  whidi 
the  present  justices  act  was  under  consideration  in  the  legislature,  tba 
proviso  that  all  appointees  should  be  lawyers  of  a  certain  standing  at  the 
bar  was  stricken  out,  so  that  the  mayor  has  a  completely  free  hand  in 
selection,  and  the  result  is  that  most  of  those  appointed  recently  under 
the  Tammany  r^me  are  old  *  toughs,'  liquor-dealers,  gamblers,  or  sim- 
ple adventurers,  who  have  lived  from  the  age  of  twenty  by  holding  small 
offices,  such  as  doorkeepers  or  clerks  of  the  minor  city  courts. 

**Now  there  is  in  the  moral  sphere  of  city  government  nothing  so 
important  as  what  I  may  call  the  admiuistration  of  petty  justice,  that  is, 
justice  among  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  friendless,  the  class  who  cannot  pay 
lawyers  or  find  bail,  and  especially  that  very  large  class  in  the  cities  on 
our  eastern  coast,  of  poor  foreigners  who  know  nothing  of  our  laws  and 
constitutions,  and  to  whom  the  police  magistrate  or  the  police  captain 
represent  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  Federal,  State,  and  muni- 
cipal, who  accept  without  a  murmur  any  sentence  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced on  them,  or  any  denial  of  justice  which  may  overtake  them. 
They  get  all  their  notions  of  the  national  morality,  and  really  their  earli- 
est political  training,  from  their  contact  with  these  officers  and  with  the 
district  **  leader.^  ^  Upon  their  experience  with  these  people  it  depends 
very  much  what  kind  of  citizens  they  will  become,  they  and  their  children 
after  them.  Well,  one  of  the  very  first  lessons  they  learn  is  that  they 
can  have  no  standing  in  court  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Tammany 
Society,  or  as  simple  voters,  they  have  a  *pull,*  that  is,  some  sort  of 
occult  influence  with  the  magistrate.  In  default  of  this  their  complaints 
are  dismissed,  and  they  are  found  guilty  and  sent  up  to  *■  the  Island,'  or 
held  in  bail  which  they  cannot  procure,  or  in  some  manner  worsted.**  ^ 

With  such  sources  of  power  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tam- 
many Hall  commands  the  majority  of  the  lower  and  the  foreign 
masses  of  New  York,  though  it  has  never  been  shown  to  hold 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters  of  the  city.  Its  local 
strength  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  character  of  the  local 
population;  and  though  there  are  plenty  of  native  AmericanB 
among  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  among  the  leaders,  still  it 
is  from  the  poorer  districts,  inhabited  by  Jews,  Irish,  Grermans, 
Italians,  Bohemians,  that  its  heaviest  vote  comes.*  These  poor 
people  do  not  support  it  because  it  is  vicious.  They  like  it 
and  think  it  a  good  thing ;  it  satisfies  their  instincts  of  combi- 
nation and  good  fellowship ;  it  is  often  all  the  government  they 
know.     Mr.  Merwin  puts  the  attitude  of  the  better  sort  of 

1  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  in  AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Polit.  Science  for  May, 
18W,  p.  17. 

3  An  iostructive  examination  of  the  vote  by  districts  which  brings  this  ratalt 
clearly  out  is  given  by  Mr.  Thompsbu,  pp.  79-91. 
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Tammany  adherents,  and  particularly  of  the  native  Americans, 
irhen  he  writes, — 

**  The  Tammany  man  dislikes  and  despises  the  Anglomania  of  what  is 
called  *  society '  in  New  York ;  he  distrusts  the  people  who  compose  *■  so- 
ciety *  and  believes  them  at  heart  out  of  sympathy  with  American  princi- 
ples, whereas  Tammany  in  his  view  is  a  concrete  protest  against  monarchy 
and  monarchical  arrangements  of  society.  He  considers  that  Tammany 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  body,  that  it  gives  New  York  a  good  government, 
that  it  stands  for  what  is  manly  and  patriotic.  It  troubles  him  somewhat 
that  a  few  of  the  leaders  are  said  to  be  acquiring  ill-gotten  gains  ;  and  if 
the  scandal  increases  he  will  overthrow  those  leaders  and  appoint  others 
in  their  stead.  Meanwhile  Tammany  is  his  party,  his  church,  his  club, 
his  totem.  To  be  loyal  to  something  is  almost  a  necessity  of  all  incorrupt 
natures,  and  especially  of  the  Celtic  nature.  The  Tammany  man  is  loyal 
to  Tammany. 

**  In  truth,  there  is  very  little  in  New  York  to  suggest  any  higher  ideal. 
What  kind  of  a  spectacle  does  the  city  present  to  a  man  working  his  way 
up  from  poverty  to  wealth,  —  to  one,  for  instance,  who  began  as  a  *  tough,' 
and  ends  as  a  capitalist  ?  The  upper  class  —  at  least  the  richer  class,  the 
class  chiefly  talked  about  in  the  papers  —  is,  with  exceptions,  of  course, 
given  over  to  material  luxury  and  to  ostentation.  It  is  without  high  aims, 
without  sympathy,  without  civic  pride  or  feeling.  It  has  not  even  the 
personal  dignity  of  a  real  aristocracy.  Its  sense  of  honour  is  very  crude. 
And  as  this  class  is  devoted  to  the  selfish  spending,  so  the  business  class 
is  devoted  to  the  remorseless  getting,  of  money.*'  ^ 

To  this  description  of  the  attitude  of  the  Tammany  rank  and 
file  it  may  be  added  that,  as  few  of  them  pay  any  direct  taxes, 
they  have  no  sense  of  the  importance  of  economy  in  admin- 
istration. True  it  is  that  they  ultimately  pay,  through  their 
rent  and  otherwise,  for  whatever  burdens  are  laid  on  the  city. 
But  they  do  not  perceive  this, — and  as  the  lawyers  say,  De 
non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  rich  by  the  poor  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the 
world ;  and  where  the  rich  have  little  contact  with  the  poor 
and  the  poor  little  respect  for  the  rich,  happy  results  can  hardly 
be  expected.  Apart  from  the  abuse  of  the  minor  criminal  jus- 
tice, apart  from  the  blackmailing  of  innocent  men  as  well  as 
of  offenders,  apart  from  the  impunity  which  the  payment  of 
blackmail   secures  to  some  forms  of  vice,*  apart  from   such 

1  Atlantic  Monthly ^  ut  supra. 

*  Very  great  credit  is  due  to  a  courageous  elorffyinan  who  lately  at  some  per- 
sonal  risk  succeeded  in  exposing  this  system,  and  helped  thereby  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  the  recent  Investigating  Committee. 

VOL.  n  2D 
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lapses  from  virtue  as  that  of  the  aldermen  who  sold  the 
right  of  laying  a  railroad  in  Broadway,  —  twenty- two  out  of 
the  twenty-four  were  indicted  for  bribery,  —  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  the  city  injures  and  offends  the  ordinary  citizen 
less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  police  force,  often 
as  they  are  made  the  engine  of  extortion  or  the  accomplice 
in  vice,  are  an  efficient  force,  though  too  harsh  in  their  methods, 
and  they  keep  life  and  property  secure.*  The  fire  dei)artment 
is  well  managed;  the  water  supply  is  copious;  the  public 
schools  are  now  usually,  though  not  invariably,  kept  "  out  of 
politics."  If  the  government  is  not  economical,  it  is  not  pal- 
pably extravagant ;  and  the  rulers  who  grow  rich  through  it 
do  so  by  indirect  methods,  and  not  out  of  the  city  treasury. 
Scandals  like  those  of  Tweed's  time  are  unknown.  The  city 
debt  has  been  reduced  since  1876  to  $104,000,000,  though  it 
must  be  added  that  the  swift  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
city  has  enabled  a  rate  of  taxation  moderate  for  the  United 
States  ($1.85  to  $1.79  on  the  valuation  of  property)  to  pro- 
duce an  immense  revenue.*  Considering  what  by  origin,  by 
training,  by  environment,  and  by  tastes  and  habits,  are  the 
persons  who  rule  the  city  through  Tammany  —  considering  the 
criminal  element  among  them  and  their  close  association  with 
the  liquor  saloons,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  government, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  is  not  also  more  wasteful.' 

Those  who  have  grasped  the  singular  condition  of  New  York 
and  its  population,  will  find  it  less  surprising  that  this  gov- 
ernment should  have  proved  itself  so  hard  to  overthrow. 
In  1890  a  great  effort  to  overthrow  it  was  made.  A  section 
of  the  Democrats  leagued  itself  with  the  Republicans  to  bring 
out  what  was  understood  to  be  "a  joint  ticket,^'  while  the  Inde- 

^  The  Senate  Committee  has  elicited  the  fact —  already  indeed  suspected  — 
that  an  applicant  for  employment  in  the  police  mast  pay  for  appointment,  and 
an  officer  must  contribute  a  large  sum  either  to  the  Ring  or  to  the  Police  Com- 
missioners for  promotion. 

*  "  The  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  (real  and  personal) 
in  New  York  City  is  annually  about  $70,000,000  ;  and  in  1893  reached  the  on- 
precedented  sum  of  $105,254,253."  —  City  Oovemment  in  the  U.  5.,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  R.  Conkling,  New  York,  181>4. 

*  "The  city  is  governed  to-day  by  three  or  four  men  of  foreign  birth  who 
are  very  illiterate,  are  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  foreign  population,  have 
never  pursued  any  regular  calling,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the 
residents  only  five  years  ago,  and  now  set  the  criticisms  of  the  intelligent  and 
educated  classes  at  defiance."  —  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Accui.t  ut  supra. 
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pendent  Reformers  blessed  the  alliance,  and  endorsed  its  candi- 
dates.' Success  had  been  hoped  for ;  but  Tammany  routed  its 
adTerearies  by  23,000  votes.  It  turned  out  that  about  30,000 
Bepnblicans  had  not  voted, — some  because  their  bosses,  secretly 
friendly  to  Tammany,  did  not  canvass  them,  some  because  they 
did  not  care  to  vote  for  anything  but  a  Republican  ticket, 
some  out  of  sheer  indifference  and  laziness.  Strongly  en- 
trenched as  Tammany  is,  Tammany  could  be  overthrown  if  the 
"good  citizens"  were  to  combine  for  municipal  reform,  setting 
aside  for  local  purposes  those  distinctions  of  national  party 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  city  issues.  The  rulers  of  the 
wigwam,  as  Tammany  is  affectionately  called,  do  not  care 
for  national  politics,  except  as  a  market  in  which  the  Tam- 
many vote  may  be  sold.  That  the  good  citizens  of  New  York 
should  continue  to  rivet  on  their  necks  the  yoke  of  a  club 
which  is  almost  as  much  a  business  concern  as  one  of  their 
own  dry-goods  stores,  by  dividing  forces  which,  if  united, 
would  break  the  tyranny  of  the  last  forty  years,  — this  indeed 
seems  strange,  yet  perhaps  no  stranger  than  other  instances  of 
the  power  of  habit,  of  laziness,  of  names  and  party  spirit.  In 
sucha  policy  of  union,  and  in  the  stimulation  of  a  keener  sense 
of  pablic  duty  rather  than  in  further  changes  of  the  mechanism 
of  government,  lies  the  best  hope  of  reform.  After  the  many 
failures  of  the  past,  it  is  not  safe  to  be  sanguine.  But  there 
does  appear  to  be  at  this  moment  a  more  energetic  spirit  at 
work  among  reformers  than  has  ever  been  seen  before,  and  a 
stronger  sense  that  the  one  supreme  remedy  is  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  better 
classes,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  by  holding  up  to  them  a  higher 
ideal  of  civic  life,' 

>  Being  In  New  Tork  dminK  the  election,  I  spent  some  boiin  In  watchiog 
the  voting  In  the  densely  peopled  tenement-houM  diHtrirts  and  thus  CMtat  to 
nallza  better  tbui  flguree  can  conve;  how  largel;  New  York  Is  a  European 
d^,  bnt  ■  Enropean  city  of  no  particular  country,  with  elsmenta  of  Ignoiance 
and  aqnalor  from  all  of  them. 

*Siaae  the  above  was  pnt  in  t;pe  (Sept.,  \99i)  Tammany  has  been  smitten 
vtthagTsat  slAngbtet  in  the  election  of  Nov.,  ISM,  This  teanlt.  even  more 
ttitkJDg  than  the  overtbrov  of  the  Tweed  lUug  in  Nov.,  IHTI,  seema  to  have 
been  chiefly  doe  to  the  anger  ronsed  by  the  exposuiea  ot  police  maladmlni- 
Aatloo  klraady  adverted  to.  Sucb  a  victory,  however,  is  only  n  first  step 
to  the  parification  of  municipal  politics,  and  wilt  need  to  be  tallowed  up  m<ir>' 
acUrelf  and  persistently  than  was  the  victory  of  18T1.  If  the  rowers  wlio 
have  to  giUlantly  breasted  the  cnrrent  drop  even  tor  il  moment  their  stalwart 
anu,  tboj  win  ag^n  be  swept  swiftly  downwards. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX 

THB   PHILADELPHIA    GAS   BINO 

Philadelphia,  though  it  has  not  maintained  that  primacy 
among  American  cities  ^hich  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
was  secured  to  it  by  its  population  and  its  central  position,  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  America,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  a  million.^  Though  the  element  of  recent  immi- 
grants is  much  smaller  than  in  New  York  or  Boston  or  Chicago ' 
the  old  Quaker  character  has  died  out,  or  remains  perceptible 
only  in  a  certain  air  of  staid  respectability  which  marks  the  city 
as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  New  York  and  the  tumultuous 
rush  of  Chicago.  It  has  of  late  years  been  strongly  Republi- 
can in  its  politics,  partly  because  that  party  obtained  complete 
ascendency  during  the  war,  partly  because  Pennsylvania  is  a 
Protectionist  State,  owing  to  her  manufacturing  industries,  and 
Philadelphia,  as  the  stronghold  of  protection,  is  attached  to 
the  party  which  upholds  those  doctrines.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  best  citizens  were  busily  absorbed  in  its  great  issues, 
and  both  then  and  for  some  time  after,  welcomed  all  the  help 
that  could  be  given  to  their  party  by  any  men  who  knew  how 
to  organize  the  voters  and  bring  them  up  to  the  polls ;  while 
at  the  same  time  their  keen  interest  in  national  questions  made 
them  inattentive  to  municipal  affairs.  Accordingly,  the  local 
control  and  management  of  the  party  fell  into  the  hands  of 
obscure  citizens,  men  who  had  their  own  ends  to  serve,  th^ir 
own  fortunes  to  make,  but  who  were  valuable  to  the  party 
because  they  kept  it  in  power  through  their  assiduous  work 
among  a  lower  class  of  voters.  These  local  leaders  formed 
combinations  with  party  managers  in  the  State  legislature 
which  sits  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  a  clique  managed  from  Washington  by  a  well-known  sen- 

1  In  1890  it  was  1,046,964. 

<  Only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  are  of  foreign  birtli, 
whereas  in  Boston  the  percentage  is  thirty-five  and  in  Chicago  nearly  forty-twuK 
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atorial  family,  whicli  for  a  long  time  controlled  the  Pennsylvar 
Dia  vote  in  Kepublican  national  conventions  and  in  Congress. 
They  were  therefore  strongly  entrenched,  having  powerful 
allies,  both  in  State  politics  and  in  Federal  politics.  Since 
they  commanded  the  city  vote,  both  these  sets  of  politicians 
were  obliged  to  conciliate  them ;  while  the  commercial  interests 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  have  for 
many  years  pressed  so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  her  merchants 
and  manufacturers  as  to  make  them  unwilling  to  weaken  the 
Uepablican  party  in  either  State  or  city  by  any  quarrel  with 
those  who  swayed  its  heavy  vote. 

The  obscure  citizens  of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  begun  by 
acquiring  influence  in  the  primaries,  and  then  laid  their  bandk 
on  the  minor,  ultimately  also  on  the  more  important,  city 
offices.  They  sometimes  placed  men  of  good  social  standing 
in  the  higher  posts,  but  filled  the  inferior  ones,  which  were 
Tery  nnmerous,  with  their  own  creatures.  The  water  depart- 
ment, the  highway  department,  the  tax  department,  the  city 
treasurer's  department,  the  county  commissioner's  office,  fell 
into  their  hands.  A  mayor  appointed  by  them  tilled  the  police 
with  their  henchmen  till  it  became  a  completely  partisan  force. 
But  the  centre  of  their  power  was  the  Gas  Trust,  administered 
by  trustees,  one  of  whom,  by  his  superior  activity  and  intelli 
gence,  secured  the  command  of  the  whole  party  machinery,  and 
reached  the  high  position  of  recognized  Boas  of  Philadelphia. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  James  M'Maues,  having  gained  influence 
among  the  humbler  voters,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Cras 
Trustees,  and  soon  managed  to  bring  the  whole  of  that  depart- 
ment under  his  control.  It  employed  (1  was  told)  about  two 
thousand  persons,  received  large  sums,  and  gave  out  large 
contracts.  Appointing  his  friends  and  dependants  to  the 
chief  places  under  the  Trust,  and  requiring  them  to  till  the 
ranks  of  its  ordinary  workmen  with  persons  on  whom  they 
'could  rely,  the  Boss  acquired  the  control  of  a  considerable 
number  of  votes  and  of  a  large  annual  revenue.  He  and  his 
confederates  then  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  prin- 
cipal horse-car  (street  tramway)  company  of  the  city,  whereby 
they  became  masters  of  a  large  numlwr  of  additional  voters. 
All  these  voters  were  of  course  expected  to  act  as  "  workers," 
it.  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  party  organization  of 
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the  city,  they  knew  the  meanest  streets  and  those  who  dwelt 
therein,  they  attended  and  swayed  the  primaries,  and  when  an 
election  came  round,  they  canvassed  and  brought  up  the  voters. 
Their  power,  therefore,  went  far  beyond  their  mere  voting 
strength,  for  a  hundred  energetic  "  workers "  mean  at  least  a 
thousand  votes.  'With  so  much  strength  behind  them,  the  Gas 
King,  and  Mr.  M^Manes  at  its  head,  became  not  merely  indis- 
pensable to  the  Republican  party  in  the  city,  but  in  fact  its 
chiefs,  able  therefore  to  dispose  of  the  votes  of  all  those  who 
were  employed  permanently  or  temporarily  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government  —  a  number  which  one  hears 
estimated  as  high  as  twenty  thousand.*  Nearly  all  the  munici- 
pal offices  were  held  by  their  nominees.  They  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  Select  council  and  Common  council.  They 
managed  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  State  legislature. 
Even  the  Federal  officials  in  the  custom-house  and  post-office 
were  forced  into  a  dependent  alliance  with  them,  because  their 
support  was  so  valuable  to  the  leaders  in  Federal  politics  that 
it  had  to  be  purchased  by  giving  them  their  way  in  city  affairs. 
There  was  no  getting  at  the  Trust,  because  "  its  meetings  were 
held  in  secret,  its  published  annual  report  to  the  city  councils 
was  confused  and  unintelligible,  and  (as  was  subsequently 
proved)  actually  falsified."  *  Mr.  M'Manes  held  the  pay  rolls 
under  lock  and  key,  so  that  no  one  could  know  how  many  em- 
ployes there  were,  and  it  was  open  to  him  to  increase  their 

1  The  ballot  did  not  protect  these  voters.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  '  Australian  *  ballot  in  1891  it  was  generally  possible  for  the  presiding 
election  officer  to  know  how  each  man  voted. 

2  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred^  published  November,  1884. 
A  leading  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom  I  have  sought  an  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Qss  Trust  had  managed  to  entrench  itself,  writes  me  as 
follows:  —  "When  in  1835  gas  was  first  introduced  in  Philadelphia,  it  was 
manufactured  by  a  private  company,  but  the  city  reserved  the  right  to  buy 
out  the  stockholders.  When  this  was  done,  in  1841,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
the  works  '  out  of  politics,'  the  control  was  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve,  each 
serving  for  three  years.  These  were  constituted  trustees  of  the  loans  issued 
for  the  construction  and  enlargement  of  the  works.  Their  appointment  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  city  councils ;  but  when,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  councils  endeavoured  to  obtain  control  of  the  works,  the  courts  wars 
appealed  to,  and  decided  that  the  board,  as  trustees  for  the  bondholders,  ooald 
not  be  interfered  with  until  the  last  of  the  bonds  issued  under  this  arrangement 
bad  matured  and  had  been  paid  off.  Thirty-year  loans  under  these  conditions 
were  issued  until  1855,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  city  was  able  ta 
break  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Trust." 
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nomber  to  any  extent.  The  city  councils  might  indeed  ask  for 
information,  but  he  was  careful  to  fill  the  city  councils  with 
his  nominees,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  humour  by  a  share  of 
whatever  spoil  there  might  be,  and  still  more  by  a  share  of  the 
patronage. 

That  so  vast  and  solid  an  edifice  of  power,  covering  the 
whole  of  a  great  city,  should  be  based  ou  the  control  of  a  single 
department  like  the  Gas  Trust  may  excite  surprise.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  a  number  of  small  factions 
combine  to  rule  a  party,  that  faction  which  is  a  little  larger,  or 
better  o^anized,  or  better  provided  with  funds,  than  the  others, 
obtains  tiiB  first  place  among  them,  and  may  keep  it  so  long  as 
it  gives  to  the  rest  a  fair  share  of  the  booty,  and  directs  the 
policy  of  the  confederates  with  firmness  and  skill.  Personal 
capaci^,  coun^,  resolution,  foresight,  the  judicious  preference 
of  the  substance  of  power  to  its  display,  are  qualities  whose 
noion  in  one  brain  is  so  uncommon  in  any  group  of  men  that 
their  possessor  acquires  an  ascendency  which  lasts  until  he 
provokes  a  revolt  by  oppression,  or  is  seen  to  be  leading  his 
par^  astray.  And  by  the  admission  even  of  his  enemies,  Mr. 
M<Manes  possessed  these  qualities.  His  origin  was  bumble, 
his  education  scanty,  but  he  atoned  for  these  deficiencies  by 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  quietly  decorous  de- 
meanour veiling  an  imperious  will.  He  knew  how  to  rule 
without  challenging  opposition  by  the  obtrusion  of  his  own 
personality,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  used  his  power  to  plunder 
the  city  for  his  own  behoof.  The  merit  of  the  system  was  that 
it  perpetuated  itself,  and  in  fact  grew  stronger  the  longer  it 
stood.  Whenever  an  election  was  in  prospect  the  ward  prima- 
ries of  the  Republican  party  were  thronged  by  the  officers  and 
workpeople  of  the  Gas  Trust  and  other  city  departments,  who 
secured  the  choice  of  such  delegates  as  the  Ring  had  previously 
selected  in  secret  conclave.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  wards 
inhabited  by  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  this  "  official  list "  of 
delegates  was  resisted  by  independent  men  belonging  to  the 
Republican  party ;  but  as  the  chairman  was  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  Ring,  he  rarely  failed  so  to  jockey  these  Inde- 
pendents that  even  if  they  happened  to  have  the  majority  pres- 
ent, they  could  not  carry  their  candidates.  Of  course  it  seldom 
happened  that  they  could  bring  a  majority  with  them,  while 
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argument  would  have  been  wasted  on  the  crowd  of  employes 
and  their  friends  with  which  the  room  was  filled,  and  who  were 
bound,  some  by  the  tenure  of  their  office,  others  by  the  hope  of 
getting  office  or  work,  to  execute  the  behests  of  their  political 
masters.  The  delegates  chosen  were  usually  office-holders,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  public  works  contractors,  liquor-dealers,  always 
a  potent  factor  in  ward  politics,  and  office  expectants.  For 
instance,  the  Convention  of  13th  January,  1881,  for  nominating 
a  candidate  for  mayor,  consisted  of  199  delegates,  86  of  whom 
were  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  city  government,  9 
were  members  of  the  city  councils,  6  were  police  magistrates, 
4  constables,  and  23  policemen,  while  of  the  rest  some  were 
employed  in  some  other  city  department,  and  some  others  were 
the  known  associates  and  dependants  of  the  Ring.  These  dele- 
gates, assembled  in  convention  of  the  party,  duly  went  through 
the  farce  of  selecting  and  voting  for  persons  already  deter- 
mined on  by  the  Ring  as  candidates  for  the  chief  offices.  The 
persons  so  selected  thereby  became  the  authorized  candidates 
of  the  party,  for  whom  every  good  party  man  was  expected  to 
give  his  vote.  Disgusted  he  might  be  to  find  a  person  unknown, 
or  known  only  for  evil,  perhaps  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  or  a 
broken-down  bar  keeper,  proposed  for  his  acceptance.  But  as 
his  only  alternative  was  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  nominee, 
who  was  probably  no  better,  he  submitted,  and  thus  the  party 
was  forced  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Boss.  The  possession  of 
the  great  city  offices  gave  the  members  of  the  Ring  the  means 
not  only  of  making  their  own  fortunes,  but  of  amassing  a  large 
reserve  fund  to  be  used  for  "  campaign  purposes."  Many  of 
these  offices  were  paid  by  fees  and  not  by  salary.  Five  officers 
were  at  one  time  in  the  receipt  of  an  aggregate  of  $223,000,  or 
an  average  of  $44,600  each.  One,  the  collector  of  delinquent 
taxes,  received  nearly  $200,000  a  year.  Many  others  had  the 
opportunity,  by  giving  out  contracts  for  public  works  on  which 
they  received  large  commissions,  of  enriching  themselves  almost 
without  limit,  because  there  was  practically  no  investigation  of 
their  accounts.^     The  individual  official  was  of  course  required 

^  In  the  suit  subsequently  instituted  against  the  gas  trustees,  it  wit 
shown  that  in  six  years  the  trust  had  in  cash  losses,  illegal  transactions,  and 
manufacturing  losses  due  to  corrupt  management,  involved  the  city  in  an 
expense  of  three  and  a  half  miUions  of  dollars.    These  were  the  figures  so 
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to  oontribute  to  the  secret  party  funds  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
oome,  and  while  he  paid  in  thousands  of  dollars  from  his  vast 
private  gains,  assessments  vere  levied  on  the  minor  employes 
down  to  the  very  policemen.  On  one  occasion  each  member  of 
the  police  force  was  required  to  pay  S25,  and  some  afterwards 
afurthertaxof  $10,  for  party  puiposes.  Any  one  who  refused, 
and  much  more,  of  course,  any  one  who  asserted  his  right  to 
vote  as  he  pleased,  was  promptly  dismissed.  The  fund  was 
spent  in  what  is  called  "  fixing  things  up,"  in  canvassing,  in 
petty  bribery,  in  keepii^  bar-rooms  open  and  supplying  drink 
to  the  workers  who  resort  thither,  and,  at  election  times,  in 
bringing  in  armies  of  professional  personators  and  repeaters 
from  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  to 
swell  the  vote  for  the  Ring  nominees.  These  men,  some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  cnminals,  others  servants  in  the  government 
departments  in  the  national  capital,  could,  of  course,  have  ef- 
fected little  if  the  election  ofttcials  and  the  police  had  looked 
sharply  after  them.  But  those  who  presided  at  the  voting 
places  were  mostly  in  the  plot,  being  Ring  men  and  largely  cit^ 
employes,  while  the  police  —  and  herein  not  less  than  in  their 
Totii^  power  lies  the  value  of  a  partisan  police —  had  instruc- 
tions not  to  interfere  with  the  strangers,  but  to  allow  them  to 
TOte  as  often  as  they  pleased,  while  hustling  away  keen-eyed 
opponents.' 

This  kind  of  electioneering  is  costly,  for  secrecy  must  be 
"well  paid  for,  luid  in  other  ways  also  the  King  was  obliged  to 
spend  heavily.  Regarding  each  municipal  department  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  accumulating  subser^  en  electors,  it  was  always 
tempted  to  "create  new  voting-stock'  (to  use  the  technical 
expression),  i.e.  to  appoint  additional  employes.  This  meant 
additioual  salaries,  so  the  taxpayers  liad  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  sums  they  paid  went  to  rivet  on  their  necks 
the  yoke  of  the  bosses,  just  as  a  Greek  tyrant  exacted  from 
the  citizens  money  to  hire  the  mercenaries  who  garrisoned  the 
AciopoliB.     And  there  was  of  course  a  vast  deal  of  peculation 

br  u  ■aoeiUtned  in  NoTGmb«r,  1SS4.  —  Report  of  Xht  Committte  0/  One 
Bmdnd,  p.  11. 

lA  paliMDiBll  to  by  Imw  forbidden  to  approach  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
TCtM.  Wlio  W)u  to  Me  that  tli«  law  was  obserred  when  the  piardlana  ot 
Ok  ]i)ir  broktt  It :  kocoidlDg  to  the  proverb,  It  irater  chokes,  what  ia  one  to 
Uakoext? 
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in  nearly  all  the  departments ;  because  clerks  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  disclose  damaging  secrets  had  little  to  fear, 
either  from  a  superior  or  from  the  councilmen  who  had  pro- 
cured their  appointment.  Thus  the  debt  of  the  city  swelled 
rapidly.  In  1860  it  stood  at  about  $20,000,000  (£4,000,000). 
In  1881  it  had  reached  $70,000,000  (£14,000,000).  Taxation 
rose  in  proportion,  till  in  1881  it  amounted  to  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  the  net  income  from  the  property  on 
which  it  was  assessed,  although  that  property  was  rated  at 
nearly  its  full  value.*  Yet  withal,  the  city  was  badly  paved, 
badly  cleansed,  badly  supplied  with  gas  (for  which  a  high  price 
was  charged)  and  with  water.*  That  such  a  burden  should 
have  been  borne,  with  so  little  to  show  for  it,  was  all  the  more 
surprising,  because  in  Philadelphia  there  is  a  larger  number  of 
well-to-do  working-people,  owning  the  houses  they  live  in, 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.'  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  since  the  evils  of  heavy  rating  and  bad 
administration  pressed  directly  on  an  unusually  large  number 
of  electors,  the  discontent  would  have  been  universal,  the 
demand  for  reform  overwhelming.* 

But  how  was  reform  to  be  effected?  Three  methods  pre- 
sented themselves.  One  was  to  proceed  against  the  Gas  Trus- 
tees and  other  peculators  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  But  to 
make  out  a  case,  the  facts  must  first  be  ascertained,  the  accounts 
examined.  Now  the  city  departments  did  not  publish  all  their 
accounts,  or  published  them  in  a  misleading  and  incomplete 
form.  The  powers  which  should  have  scrutinized  them  and 
compelled  a  fuller  disclosure,  were  vested  in  the  councils  of 
the  city,  acting  by  their  standing  committees.  But  these 
councils  were  mainly  composed  of  members  or  nominees  of  the 
Ring,  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  suppressing  inquiry,  because 
they  either  shared  the  profits  of  dishonesty,  or  had  placed  their 
own  relatives  and  friends  in  municipal  employment  by  bargains 

^  I  take  these  facts  from  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Form  of  Munietpol 
Oovernment  for  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bullitt,  Philadelphia,  1S82. 

2  See  Chapter  LI.,  p.  606  of  Vol.  I. 

<  There  were  in  Philadelphia  in  1886,  90,000  individaal  owners  of  real  estata^ 
constituting  more  than  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  ever  cast  in  an  election. 

*  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  the  enormous  annual  expenditure 
for  "  city  improvements  "  was  defrayed  out  of  fresh  loans,  so  the  citizens  dU 
not  realize  the  burden  that  was  being  laid  on  them. 
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viUi  the  pecalatii^  heads  of  departmeiits.  They  therefore 
tefosed  to  more,  and  voted  down  the  proposals  for  investi- 
gation  made  by  a  few  of  their  more  publiospirited  col- 
le^pies.* 

Another  method  vas  to  turn  out  the  corrupt  officials  at  the 
next  election.  The  American  system  of  short  terms  and  pop- 
ular elections  was  originally  due  to  a  distrust  of  the  officials, 
and  ezpreBsly  designed  to  enable  the  people  to  recall  misused 
poirers.  The  astuteness  of  professional  politicians  had,  how- 
eyer,  made  it  unavailable.  Good  citizens  could  not  hope  to 
carry  candidates  of  their  own  against  the  tainted  nominees  of 
the  Ring,  because  the  latter  having  the  "  straight "  or  "  regular  " 
party  nominations  would  command  the  vote  of  the  great  mass 
of  ordinary  party  men,  so  that  the  only  effect  of  voting  against 
them  would  at  best  be  to  let  in  the  candidates  of  the  opposite, 
i-e,  the  Democratic,  party.  Those  candidates  were  usually  no 
better  than  the  Republican  Ring  nominees,  so  where  was  the 
gain?  And  the  same  reason,  joined  to  party  hostility,  forbade 
good  Republicans  to  vote  for  Democratic  candidates.  The 
Democrats,  to  be  sure,  might  liave  taken  advantage  of  Repub- 
lican discontent  by  nominating  really  good  men,  who  would  in 
that  case  have  been  carried  by  the  addition  of  the  Republican 
"  bolting  "  vote  to  the  regular  Democratic  vote.  But  the  Dem- 
ocratic wire-pullers,  beii^  mostly  men  of  the  same  stamp  as 
the  Gas  Ring,  did  not  seek  a  temporary  gain  at  the  expense  of 
a  permanent  disparagement  of  their  own  class.  Political 
principles  are  the  last  thing  which  the  professional  city  poli- 
ticiao  cares  for.  It  was  better  worth  the  wliile  of  the  Demo- 
cratic chiefs  to  wait  for  their  turn,  and  in  the  meantime  to  get 
something  out  of  occasional  bargains  with   their  (nominal) 

1  A  [rlBDd  in  Philadelphia  writes  me :  — "  It  might  be  thought  that  the  pover 
ot  alaetloD  vested  in  the  conncili  would  enable  the  latl«T  to  control  the  truBteee, 
but  when  'politics'  InvBded  the  trust,  &  vicious  circle  gpeedily  establlBhed 
Itaalf,  mm)  the  trnst  OontroUed  the  conacils.  Its  enormoiu  iia^-roU  enabled  It 
to^plojr  nnnurons  'workers'  in  each  of  the  tiOO  or  TOO  election  divisions  of 
the  dt7,  and  asplrtuits  lor  seata  In  the  councils  found  It  almost  Impossible  to 
obtain  aftber  nomination  or  election  without  the  favour  o(  the  trust.  Thus 
the  codhcII*  became  tilled  with  Its  heDchmen  or  *  heelers,'  submissive  to  lis 
Uddlug,  Dot  only  In  the  selection  of  tmatees  to  fill  the  four  ytarly  vncanciea, 
bnt  In  «Ttrf  detail  of  dt;  government  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  trust 
ladAd  to  Interfere-  It  U  easy  to  nnderatand  the  enocmons  posslbllitlee  of 
power  cTMttod  bjr  nob  a  poaitioo." 
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Republican  opponents,  than  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  good 
government  at  the  expense  of  the  professional  class.^ 

The  third  avenue  to  reform  lay  through  the  action  of  the 
State  legislature.  It  might  have  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  or  passed  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  better  system.  But  this  avenue 
was  closed  even  more  completely  than  the  other  two  by  the 
control  which  the  City  Ring  exercised  over  the  State  legislat- 
ure. The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  was  notori- 
ously a  tainted  body,  and  the  Senate  no  better,  or  perhaps 
worse.  The  Philadelphia  politicians,  partly  by  their  command 
of  the  Philadelphia  members,  partly  by  the  other  inducements 
at  their  command,  were  able  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  the 
legislature  hostile  to  themselves,  and  did  in  fact,  as  will  ap- 
pear presently,  frequently  balk  the  efforts  which  the  reformers 
made  in  that  quarter.  It  was  enough  for  their  purpose  to 
command  one  House;  indeed  it  was  practically  enough  to 
command  the  committee  of  that  one  House  to  which  a  measure 
is  referred.  The  facilities  for  delay  are  such  that  a  reforming 
bill  can  be  stifled  without  the  need  of  open  opposition. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Quaker  City  with  its  850,000 
people ;  these  the  difficulties  reformers  had  to  encounter.  Let 
us  see  how  they  proceeded. 

In  1870,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  at  Harris- 
burg,  at  the  instigation  of  the  City  Ring,  then  in  the  first  flush 
of  youthful  hope  and  energy,  creating  a  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  body  with  an  unlimited 
term  of  office,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  numbers,  and  fill  up 
vacancies  among  its  members,  to  tax  the  city  and  to  spend  the 
revenue  so  raised  on  buildings,  practically  without  restriction 
or  supervision.  When  this  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  one 
day  through  both  Houses,  without  having  been  even  printed, 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  alarm 
arose,  and  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  its  abrogation.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1871,  a  committee  formed, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  and  have  the  Act 
repealed.     The  committee  went  to  Harrisburg  and  urged  mem- 


1  It  was  generally  believed  in  February,  1881,  that  the  Democrmtlc 
had  made  a  barfj^ain  (for  valuable  consideration)  with  the  Qaa  Ring  Dot  lo 
nominate  Mr.  Hunter,  the  reformers'  candidate,  for  the  reoeivenhip  of 
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bere  of  both  Houses  to  support  a  repealing  bill  introduced  into 
the  State  Senate.  In  May  this  bill  passed  the  Senate,  in  wbich 
there  was  then  a  Democratic  majority,  five  Kepublican  mem- 
bers voting  for  it.  However,  a  committee  of  the  (Republican) 
House  of  Representatives  reported  against  the  repeal,  influ- 
enced by  interested  persons  from  Philadelphia,  and  (as  is  gen- 
erally believed)  influenced  by  arguments  weightier  than  words ; 
so  the  Commission  was  maintained  iu  force.  The  incident 
had,  however,  so  far  roused  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  Repub- 
licans, that  they  formed  a  Municipal  Reform  Association, 
whose  career  has  been  summarized  for  me  by  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  in  the  words  which  follow :  — 

"Tite  AasociAtion  laboured  e&mestly  to  check  the  tide  of  mlHgoveni' 
meat.  Ita  Usk  was  a  difficult  one,  for  the  paaaions  aroused  by  the  war 
were  atill  vigorous,  the  recoiiBtruction  in  progrcsn  in  the  South  kept  parti- 
Miuh[p  at  a  white  heat,  and  fealty  to  party  obligations  was  regarded  as  a 
ncred  duty  by  nearly  all  claaseB,  Consequently  it  had  no  newspaper  sup- 
port to  depend  upon,  and  as  a  rule  It  met  nith  opposition  from  the  leaders 
of  both  political  organ  izatlona.  Moreover,  the  laws  regulating  the  registry 
of  Toteia  and  the  conduct  of  elections  had  been  so  framed  as  to  render 
fraud  easy  and  detection  ditBcult.  Undeterred  by  these  obstacles,  the 
AMOctation  set  itself  Tigorously  to  work ;  it  held  public  meetings,  it  isBaed 
addresses  and  tracts.  It  placed  tickets  in  the  field  consisting  of  the  better 
candidates  of  either  party,  and  when  neither  had  made  passable  nomina- 
Uoni  for  an  office,  it  put  forward  those  of  its  own.  It  continued  in  active 
existence  for  three  or  four  years,  and  accomplished  much  of  what  it  set 
out  to  do.  Occaaionatty  it  succeeded  in  defeating  specially  objectionable 
candidates,  and  in  electing  better  men  to  the  city  councils  ;  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt  was  checked,  the  credit  of  the  city  was  improved,  and 
economy  began  to  be  practised  in  some  of  the  departments ;  salaries  were 
•abatitntfld  for  fees  in  the  public  ofEces ;  the  election  laws  were  revised, 
and  honest  elections  became  possible  ;  prosecutions  were  Instituted  against 
oftenders,  and  enough  convictions  were  secured  lo  serve  as  a  wholesome 
warning.  The  services  of  the  Association  were  especially  apparent  in 
two  directions.  It  contributed  largely  to  the  agitations  which  secured  the 
calling  of  a  convention  in  1873  to  revise  the  State  constitution,  it  had  a 
stlutar;  Influence  with  the  convention,  and  it  aided  in  obtaining  the  rati- 
fication of  the  new  constitution  by  the  people.  Still  more  important  was 
its  SDCceas  in  arousing  the  public  conscience,  and  in  training  a  class  of  in- 
dependent voters,  who  gradually  learned  to  cast  their  ballots  without 
r^ard  to  wxalled  party  fealty.  It  thus  opened  the  way  for  all  subse- 
quent reforms,  and  when  its  mcmlwrs,  wearied  with  iu  thankless  task, 
sua  by  one  witbdrew,  and  the  Aiwociatioii  disbanded,  they  could  feel  that 
not  onlj  was  the  condition  of  the  city  materially  improved,  but  that  their 
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successors  in  the  Sisyphean  labour  would  have  a  lighter  burden  and  a 
less  rugged  ascent  to  climb.  One  important  result  of  the  attention  which 
they  had  drawn  to  municipal  mismanagement  was  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  under  which,  in  1877,  the  governor  of  the  State  appointed 
a  commission  of  eleven  persons  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
cities.  This  commission  made  a  report  proposing  valuable  improvements, 
and  submitted  it,  with  a  bill  embodying  their  suggestions,  to  the  State 
legislature  in  1878.  The  legislature,  however,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Rings,  for  Pittsburg  and  other  cities  have  their  Rings  as  well  as  Philadel- 
phia, smothered  the  bill,  and  all  efforts  to  pass  it  failed  till  1885.** 

.  In  the  course  of  1880,  the  horizon  began  to  clear.*  Several 
honest  and  outspoken  men  who  had  found  their  way  into  the 
two  councils  of  the  city,  denounced  the  prevailing  corruption, 
and  by  demands  of  inquiry  began  to  rouse  the  citizens.  A 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  obtained  facts  about  the 
management  of  the  Gas  Trust  which,  when  published,  told 
seriously  on  opinion.  At  the  November  election,  while  Phila- 
delphia cast  a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  Greneral  Garfield  as 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  the  Republi- 
can nominees  for  the  ofiices  of  State  Auditor-General,  and  judge 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  she  returned  as  City  Controller 
a  young  Democrat,  who  having,  with  the  help  of  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Association,  found  his  way  into  that  office  at  the 
last  preceding  election,  had  signalized  himself  by  uprightness 
and  independence.  The  Republican  bosses  did  their  utmost 
against  him,  but  the  vote  of  independents  among  the  Republi- 
cans, joined  to  that  of  the  Democratic  party  (whose  bosses, 
although  secretly  displeased  with  his  conduct,  did  not  openly 
throw  him  over),  carried  him  in.  Thirteen  days  afterwards, 
under  the  impulse  of  this  struggle,  an  energetic  citizen  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  leading  merchants  to  set  on  foot  a  move- 
ment for  choosing  good  men  at  the  elections  due  in  February, 
1881.  This  meeting  created  a  committee  of  one  hundred  busi- 
ness men,  including  a  large  number  of  persons  bearing  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  names  in  Philadelphia.  All  were 
Republicans,  and  at  first  they  endeavoured  to  effect  their 

^  In  the  narrative  which  f oUows  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  little 
book  by  Mr.  Greorge  Vickers,  entitled  The  Fall  of  Bossiam  (Philadelphia, 
1883),  which,  with  some  oddities  of  style,  contains  many  instructive  details 
of  the  doings  of  the  Bosses  and  the  Reform  Campaign.  Some  information  as 
to  Ring  methods  in  Philadelphia  may  also  be  gathered  from  a  lively  satire 
published  anonymously,  entitled  Solid  for  MuXhooly  (New  York,  1881). 
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purposes  by  means,  and  within  the  limits,  of  the  Republican 
party.  They  prepared  a  declaration  of  principles,  containing 
their  programme  of  municipal  reform,  and  resolved  to  support 
no  candidate  who  would  not  sign  it.  Soon  the  time  came  for 
making  nominations  for  the  three  offices  to  be  filled  up,  viz., 
those  of  mayor,  receiver  of  taxes,  and  city  solicitor.  For  mayor, 
the  "regular"  Republican  party,  controlled  by  Mr.  M'Manes, 
nominated  Mr.  Stokley,  who  was  then  in  office,  a  man  against 
whom  no  fraud  could  be  charged,  but  whose  management  of 
the  police  force  and  subservience  to  the  Boss  had  made  him 
suspected  by  earnest  reformers.  At  first,  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  prepared  to  subscribe  their  declaration,  the  One  Hundred 
gave  him  their  nomination ;  but  when  it  turned  out  that  he, 
influenced  by  the  Ring,  refused  to  do  so,  they  withdrew  their 
•*  indorsement,"  and  perceived  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
bolder  course.  Since  they  must  resist  the  Ring  Republicans, 
they  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  choos- 
ing a  good  man.  The  novelty  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  good  stroke  for  their  party  and  their 
city  at  once,  brought  to  the  front  the  best  element  among  the 
Democrats.  Overruling  their  bosses  by  a  sudden  movement, 
the  Democratic  convention  nominated  Mr.  King  for  the  mayor- 
alty, a  bold  and  honest  man,  whom,  though  a  Democrat,  the 
committee  of  One  Hundred  promptly  accepted.  For  the  not 
less  important  office  of  receiver  of  taxes,  the  One  Hundred 
had  nominated  Mr.  Hunter,  a  Republican,  who  had  approved 
his  public  spirit  by  upright  service  in  the  common  council. 
The  Ring  Republicans  had  taken  for  their  candidate  an  un- 
known man,  supposed  to  be  a  creature  of  Mr.  M'Manes ;  and 
everything  now  turned  on  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  nom- 
inating convention.  It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  feeling  of 
the  people  to  accept  Mr.  Hunter.  But  the  Democratic  bosses 
had  no  mind  to  help  a  reformer,  and  even  among  the  better 
men,  the  old  dislike  to  supporting  a  person  belonging  to  the 
opposite  party  was  strong.  A  passionate  struggle  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention,  round  whose  doors  a  vast  and  eager  crowd 
had  gathered,  resulted  in  the  carrying  by  a  small  majority  of 
a  regular  party  candidate  named  M*Grath  against  Mr.  Hunter. 
Thereupon  the  delegates  who  supported  Hunter  seceded,  and 
marched^  escorted  and  cheered  by  excited  crowds,  to  the  rooms 
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of  the  One  Hundred,  where  they  organized  themselves  afresh 
as  an  Independent  convention,  and  nominated  Hunter,  Im- 
mense enthusiasm  was  evoked  in  both  parties  by  this  novel 
and  unexpectedly  bold  action.  Independent  Democrats  organ- 
ized clubs  and  committees  in  Hunter's  cause,  and  the  move- 
ment spread  so  fast  that  ten  days  before  the  election  M'Grath 
retired,  leaving  the  regular  Democrats  free  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  Republican  Hunter,  along  with  the  Democratic  King. 
Only  one  chance  was  now  left  to  the  Gas  Ring  —  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  resort  to  election  frauds.  They 
assessed  the  police,  about  1300  in  number,  $20  a  head  to 
replenish  the  campaign  fund,  levying  assessments  on  the  other 
city  departments  also.  Preparations  for  repeating  and  ballot- 
box  stuffing  were  made  as  in  former  days,  but  the  energy  of 
the  One  Hundred,  who,  while  they  issued  a  circular  to  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations,  requesting  them  to  preach  sermons 
on  the  duty  of  electors,  issued  also  notices  threatening  prose- 
cution against  any  one  guilty  of  an  election  fraud,  and  organ- 
ized a  large  force  of  volunteer  citizens  to  look  after  the  police, 
so  much  frightened  the  Ringsters  and  their  dependents,  that 
the  voting  was  conducted  with  fairness  and  purity.  The  ex- 
citement on  the  polling  day  was  unprecedented  in  municipal 
politics,  and  the  success  of  the  reform  candidates  who  were 
chosen.  King  by  a  majority  of  six  thousand.  Hunter  by  twenty 
thousand,  was  welcomed  with  transports  of  joy.  Astraea  had 
returned  —  the  "  City  of  Independence  "  was  again  a  city  of 
freedom. 

The  committee  of  One  Hundred,  to  whose  efforts  the  victory 
was  mainly  due,  was  kept  on  foot  to  carry  on  and  perfect  the 
work  of  reform.  It  recommended  candidates  at  the  spring  and 
fall  elections  during  the  three  years  that  followed,  obtaining 
for  them  a  measure  of  success  encouraging,  no  doubt,  yet  less 
complete  than  had  been  expected.  It  retained  counsel  to  aid 
in  a  suit  instituted  against  the  Gas  Trustees,  which  resulted 
in  disclosing  scandalous  waste  and  fraud,  and  led  to  a  greab 
improvement  in  the  management  of  that  department.  It  in- 
duced the  State  legislature  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  a  number 
of  over-paid  officials,  and  to  place  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
salaries  of  judges  which  had  hitherto  been  voted  annually. 
The  Mayor,  whom  it  had  carried  in  1881,  stopped  the  assess* 
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ment  of  the  police  for  "campaign  purposes,"  and  rigidly 
restrained  them  from  joining  in  the  nominating  conventions 
or  interfering  with  voters  at  the  polls.  The  tax  office  was 
reorganized-  hy  the  new  Receiver,  and  the  income  which  its 
employ^  depleted  turned  into  the  city  treasury.  The  system 
of  banking  city  moneys,  which  had  been  used  for  poIiticEil  pur- 
poses, was  reformed  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  councils, 
■ecured  by  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  The  lists  of  voters, 
which  had  been  carelessly  and  sometimes  corruptly  made  up, 
were  set  to  rights,  and  capable  men  appointed  assessors  instead 
of  the  ward  politicians,  often  illiterate,  to  whom  tliis  duty  had 
been  previously  entrusted.  An  inspector  of  highways  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  report  cases  in  which  contractors 
were  ^liug  to  do  the  work  in  repairing  streets  and  drains  for 
which  they  were  paid,  and  frauds  were  unearthed  by  which 
the  city  had  been  robbed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Qtoss  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  city  almshouse  and 
hospital  were  revealed ;  a  new  administration  was  installed, 
which  in  its  first  year  saved  the  city  $80,000;  while  the  con- 
Tiction  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  offenders  struck  whole- 
some terror  into  evil-doers  in  other  departments.  Finally,  the 
committee  undertook  the  prosecution  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  accused  of  fraud,  repeating,  personation,  violence,  tam- 
pering with  ballot-boxes,  and  other  election  offences,  and  by 
oonvicting  some  and  driving  others  from  the  city,  so  much 
rednoed  these  misdemeanours  that  in  the  end  of  1883  the  city 
elections  were  pronounced  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health.' 

Work  so  various  and  so  difficult  cost  the  members  of  the 
oommittee  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  nearly  all  men  actively 
engaged  in  business,  and  had  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance 
binding  themselves  to  accept  no  personal  political  advantage, 
an  infinitude  of  time  and  trouble.  Accordingly,  when  they 
found  that  the  candidates,  whom  they  had  recommended  at 
the  election  of  February,  1684,  had  been  rejected  in  favour  of 
other  candidates,  who  made  similar  professions  of  reform,  but 
■eemed  less  likely,  from  their  jiast  history,  to  fulfil  those  pro- 

>  nie  annmittM  observe  in  the  Report  thiit  the  part;  orgaoizatloii  ot  the 
Mj,  In  oewrlj  every  imtuice,  did  iu  utmott  by  supplylnfc  ball,  emplaytog 
•dbbmI,  uid  reoderiDg  otbec  aoststani^e  to  prutect  tlie  culprits,  who  ireie 
MgudMl  aa  miffaten  (or  the  lake  ol  tlielt  psity. 
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fessions,  they  determined  to  wind  up  and  dissolve  the  commit- 
tee. It  had  done  great  things,  and  its  failure  to  carry  its  can- 
didates at  this  last  election  was  due  partly  to  the  intrusion 
into  municipal  politics  of  the  national  issue  of  the  protective 
tariff  (the  most  burning  of  all  questions  to  Philadelphiaas), 
partly  to  that  languor  which  creeps  over  voters  who  fancy  that 
by  doing  their  duty  strenuously  for  some  years  they  have  mo^ 
tally  wounded  the  power  of  corruption  and  need  not  keep  up 
the  fight  till  it  is  stone  dead. 

A  recent  authority  sums  up  the  situation  thus  :  — 

**  The  committee  of  One  Hundred  fought  the  Ring  at  every  point  and 
at  all  points  for  city  and  county  officers,  the  council,  and  the  legislature, 
the  plan  being  to  unite  for  the  nominations  of  the  two  great  parties  and 
endorse  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates,  or  even  nominate  candidates 
of  their  own.  They  sent  tickets  to  every  citizen,  and  created  the  class  of 
*  vest-pocket  voters  *  —  men  who  come  to  the  polls  with  their  tickets  made 
up,  to  the  confusion  of  *■  the  boys.*  They  changed  for  a  while  the  com- 
plexion of  councils,  elected  a  reform  mayor  and  receiver  of  taxes,  caused 
the  repeal  of  the  infamous  Delinquent  Tax  Collections  Bill,  and  the 
equally  notorious  and  obnoxious  Recorder's  Bill,  and  generally  made  a 
more  decent  observance  of  the  law  necessary  throughout  the  city.  In  its 
nature,  however,  the  remedy  was  esoteric  and  revolutionary,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  ephemeral.  It  could  not  retain  the  spoils  system  and 
thereby  attract  the  workers.  Its  candidates,  when  elected,  often  betrayed 
it  and  went  over  to  the  regulars,  who,  they  foresaw,  had  more  staying 
qualities.  Its  members  became  tired  of  the  thankless  task  of  spending 
time  and  money  in  what  must  be  a  continuous,  unending  battle.  The 
people  became  restive,  and  refused  their  support  to  what  jarred  on  their 
conservative  ideas,  and  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  dictation  of 
an  autocratic,  self-constituted  body.  The  cry  was  raised :  *  Who  made 
thee  a  ruler  and  judge  over  us? ' 

*^  In  1883  the  committee's  candidate  for  controller  was  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  the  following  spring  the  reform  mayor  was  beaten  by 
over  7000  votes  by  the  most  advanced  type  of  a  machine  politician,  who 
has  since  been  impeached  by  his  own  party  in  Common  Council  for 
pecuniary  malfeasance.''  i 

The  above  extract  was  written  in  1883.  Since  that  year 
there  have  been  changes  for  the  better  in  the  city  adminis- 
tration of  Philadelphia,  which  I  touch  on  but  briefly,  since 
it  is  to  the  Gas  Ring  episode  that  this  chapter  is  specially 

1  Mr.  E.  P.  AUinson  and  Mr.  B.  Penrose,  in  an  article  on  "  City  Government 
in  Philadelphia."  For  a  history  of  municipal  government  in  the  city,  refereiiM 
may  be  made  to  the  treatise,  "  Philadelphia,  1681-1887,"  of  the  same  antbort. 
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devoted.  A  bill  for  reforming  municipal  government  by  the 
enactment  of  a  uew  city  charter,  approved  by  the  One  Hun- 
dred, came  before  the  State  legislature  in  1883.  It  was  there 
smothered  by  the  professionals  at  the  instance  of  the  Gas 
Sing.  When  it  reappeared  in  the  legislature  of  1885  circum- 
itances  were  more  favourable.  The  relations  between  the 
State  Boss  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  Bing  headed  by  Boss 
M' Manes  were  strained.  The  State  Boss  seems,  while  wish- 
ing to  cripple  the  City  Ring  by  cutting  off  some  of  its  patron- 
age, to  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  conciliate  the 
good  citizens  of  Philadelphia  by  giving  his  powerful  support 
to  a  reform  measure.  He  was  the  more  drawn  to  this  course 
because  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  whose  appointing  power 
would  be  enlarged  by  the  bill,  waa,  although  not  a  "  high-class 
politician,"  far  from  friendly  to  the  Gas  Trust.  Long  discus- 
■ions  of  the  bill  in  the  press  and  at  meetings  had  produced 
some  effect  even  on  the  State  legislature  at  Harrisbui^;  nor 
iras  there  wanting  in  that  body  a  small  section  of  good  mem- 
bers willing  to  help  reform  forward.  Many  leaders  and  most 
newspapers  had  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  been  led  to 
•ommit  themselves  to  an  approval  of  the  bill,  while  not  expect- 
ing it  to  pass.  Thus,  in  1885,  the  opposition  in  the  legislature 
seased  to  be  open  and  direct,  and  came  to  turn  on  the  question 
vhen  the  bill,  if  passed,  should  take  effect.  Its  promoters 
srodently  agreed  t^  let  its  operation  be  delayed  till  1887 ;  and 
ttaving  thus  "squared"  some  of  their  opponents,  and  out- 
vanoeavred  otliers,  they  ran  it  thTou^h.  Public  opinion  and  a 
righteous  cause  counted  for  something  in  this  triumph,  but 
aren  public  opinion  and  righteousness  might  have  failed  but 
Tor  the  feud  between  Mr.  M'  Manes  and  the  State  Boss. 

The  new  city  charter  has  worked  for  good.  By  bringing  gas 
t&anagement  under  the  control  of  the  city  executive,  it  extin- 
Snished  the  separate  Gas  Trust,  and  therewith  quenched  the 
light  of  Mr,  M'Manes,  who  ceased  to  be  formidable  when  his 
patronage  departed,  and  has  now  become  "a  back  number." 
Ifunicipal  administration  has  gained  by  the  concentration  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  mayor  and  the  executive  heads 
of  departments  whom  he  appoints.  The  Councils,  however, 
we  still  bad  bodies,  few  of  the  members  respected,  many  of 
them  corrupt.     They  are  still  nominated  by  a  clique  of  machine 
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politicians,  and  this  clique  they  obey,  paying  soim*  n  ^;iii  i 
the  interests  of  their  respective  wards,  but  none  to  those  ot  th 
city.  Reformers  think  that  to  give  them  a  salary  might  lesse 
their  temptations,  since  it  seems  impossible  to  raise  their  ton 
In  the  stead  of  Mr.  M^Manes,  the   State  Boss  now  rei 

through  his  lieutenants ;  and  so  tight  is  his  grip  of  the  city ^ 

that  when,  in  1890,  the  suspicions  he  aroused  had  proyokec=l 
a  popular  uprising  which  overthrew  his  nominee  for  the  Stat 
governorship,  turning  over  to  the  other  party  some   thirty 

thousand   votes,   he   was   still  able  to  hold   Philadelphia 

rich,  educated,  staid,  pious  Philadelphia  —  by  a  large  majoritj — 
Elections  continue  to  be  tainted  with  fraud  and  bribery ;  thi 
politicians  still  refuse  the  enactment  of  adequate  laws  for 
secret  ballot  and  the  publication  of  election  expenses.     Pei 
haps  the  most  menacing  power  is  that  wielded  by  the  grea 
local  corporations,  including  the   railroad   and   tramway  o 
street-car  companies.     Whether  by  the  use  of  money,  or,  as  i 
thought   more   probable,  by   influencing  the  votes   of    thai 
employes,  or  by  both  methods,  these  corporations  seem  to  holi 
the  councils  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.     One  of  them  latel' 
secured  from  the  city  legislature,  at  a  merely  nominal 
a  public  franchise,  which,  while  it  made  the   streets  moi 
dangerous,   added  to  the  market  price  of    its   stock  aboi 
$6,600,000.    And  this  was  done  by  a  two-thirds  majority  ov< 
the  veto  of  the  mayor,  in  the  teeth  of  an  active  agitation  coi 
ducted  by  the   most  worthy  citizens.     Against  scandals 
this  the  best  city  charter  furnishes  little  protection.     The     — y 

can  be  cured  only  by  getting  upright  Councils,  and  these  agai n 

can  be  secured  only  by  having  free  instead  of  cooked  nomi] 
tions,   honest  elections,   and   a  far    more    constantly  actii 
interest  in   the  welfare  of  city  than  the  mass  of  the  vote: 
have  hitherto  evinced.     Philadelphia  is  not  the  only  city 
which   private   corporations  have  proved  more  than  a  matc^A 
for   public   interests,   and   in   which   such  corporations  lar^^B 
netted  immense  profits,  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  reduce  tbe 
burdens  of  the  people.^ 

Against  these  evils  a  strenuous  campaign  has  been  con- 

1  It  is  states!  by  the  Municipal  Lea^e  that  the  city  has  of  recent  yean  lad 
as  much  as  $50.(XX),000  by  improndent  grants  of  valuable  purchases  to  iftniC 
railroad  companies. 
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ducted  by  various  associations  of  "  good  citizens,"  some  perma- 
aenty  some  formed  for  a  special  occasion.  Two  such,  of  which 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  worthy  successors  of  the 
Oommittee  of  One  Hundred,  are  now  at  work.  They  include 
nearly  all  those  in  whom  high  personal  character  is  united 
bo  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  their  members  have  hitherto 
Formed  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  voters  that  it  is  only  when 
lome  glaringly  bad  candidate  is  nominated  or  outrageous  job 
perpetrated  that  their  efforts  tell  in  an  election. 

The  European  reader  will  have  found  four  things  surprising 
in  the  foregoing  narrative  —  the  long-suffering  of  the  tax- 
payers up  till  1881 ;  the  strength  of  party  loyalty,  even  in 
nunicipal  affairs  where  no  political  principle  is  involved ;  the 
sztraoridinary  efforts  required  to  induce  the  voters  to  protect 
^eir  pockets  by  turning  a  gang  of  plunderers  out  of  office ; 
md  the  tendency  of  the  old  evils  to  reappear  as  soon  as  the 
urdour  of  the  voters  cools.  He  will  be  all  the  more  surprised 
irhen  he  learns  that  most  of  the  corrupt  leaders  in  Philadel- 
phia are  not  Irishmen,  but  Americans  bom  and  bred,  and  that 
XL  none  of  the  larger  cities  is  the  x)ercentagc  of  recent  immi- 
grants so  small.  The  general  causes  of  municipal  misgovem- 
nent  have  been  discussed  in  preceding  chapters,  but  it  may  be 
irell  to  repeat  that  the  existence  of  universal  suffrage  in  a  city  of 
I  million  of  people  imposes  a  vast  amount  of  work  on  those  who 
Fould  win  an  election.  Nothing  but  a  very  complete  and  very 
letive  ward  organization,  an  organization  which  knows  every 
bouse  in  every  street,  and  drops  upon  the  new  voter  from 
Europe  as  soon  as  residence  and  the  oath  have  made  him  a 
3itizen,  can  grapple  with  the  work  of  bringing  up  these  multi- 
tudes to  the  poll.  It  was  their  command  of  this  local  orgaui- 
Eation,  their  practice  in  working  it,  the  fact  that  their  employes 
were  a  trained  and  disciplined  body  whose  chief  business 
W3S  to  work  it  —  services  in  the  gas  or  water  or  some  other 
department  being  a  mere  excuse  for  paying  the  '< workers*' 
i  salary  —  that  gave  the  Gas  King  and  its  astute  head  their 
bold  upon  the  voting  power  of  the  city,  which  all  the  best 
Etepublicans,  with  frequent  aid  from  the  Democrats,  found  it 
30  hard  to  shake.  It  is  the  cohesion  of  this  organization,  the 
Lndifiference  of  the  bulk  of  its  members  to  issues  of  municipal 
policy  and  their  responsiveness  to  party  names  and  cries,  that 
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enables  the  henchmen  of  the  State  Boss  now  to  wield  th^^ 
power,  and  with  impunity  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  cil 
to  those  of  rich  and  vote-controlling  corporations. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  story  is,  however,  best  given  in  tk 
words  of  four  eminent  Philadelphians.  I  multiply  testimonie 
because  Philadelphia  is  a  peculiarly  instructive  instance  of  thi 
evils  which  everywhere  infect  municipal  government.  He 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  far  more  favourable  thair" — i 
those  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  the  persistence  of  those 
evils  in  her  is,  therefore,  a  more  alarming  symptom  than  th( 
grosser  scandals  which  have  disgraced  those  cities  with  theii 
masses  of  recent  immigrants. 

Two  of  them  wrote  me  as  follows  in  1888.     One  said :  — 

**  Those  who  study  these  questions  most  critically  and  think  the  m< 
carefully,  fear  most  for  the  Republic  from  the  indifference  of  the  bette 
classes  than  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes.     We  hear  endless  ta 
about  the  power  of  the  Labour  vote,  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote,  thi 
Granger  vote,  but  no  combination  at  the  ballot-box  to-day  is  as  numeroi 
or  powerful  as  the  stay-at-home  vote.    The  sceptre  which  is  stronger 
command  tlian  any  other  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  not  because  outworn  ii 
conflict,  but  because  rusted  and  wasted  in  neglect.     The  primary,  th< 
caucus,  and  the  convention  are  the  real  rulers  of  America,  and  the 
which  guides  these  is  the  master.    Here  again  the  stay-at-home  vote  i 
still  more  responsible.    In  New  York  City  in  1885  there  were  266, 
voters ;  of  these  201,000  voted  at  the  regular  election,  and  between  20, 
and  26,000  voted  at  the  primary.    This  proportion  would  hold  good  th< 
country  over,  and  it  appears  that  one  out  of  every  four  does  not  vote 
all,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  do  not  attend  the  primaries.    It  can 
fore  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  very  easy  to  control  the  primaries,  and  gran 
ing  strong  party  fealty  how  difficult  it  is  to  run  an  independent  ticket 
against  the  machine.** 

The  other,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  distinguished  historian, 
said:  — 

**  Your  expression  of  surprise  at  the  mal-administration  of  Fhiladelphi 
is  thoroughly  justified.    In  existing  social  conditions  it  would  be  dilBcal 
to  conceive  of  a  large  community  of  which  it  would  appear  more  safe 
predicate  judicious  self-government  than  ours.     Nowhere  is  there  to 
found  a  more  general  diffusion  of  property  or  a  higher  average  standa 
of  comfort  and  intelligence  —  nowhere  so  large  a  proportion  of  landowne 
bearing  the  burden  of  direct  taxation,  and  personally  interested  in  th 
wise  and  honest  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.    In  these  respects  i 
is  almost  an  ideal  community  in  which  to  work  out  practical  results  froi 
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damocnttic  theories.  I  h&ve  often  speculated  u  to  the  caoaea  of  fatlnre 
without  B&tiafyiuK  myself  with  anj  solution.  It  fs  not  attribut&hle  to 
muihood  suffrage,  for  in  my  rtfonn  labours  I  have  found  that  the  moat 
daneeroaa  enemies  of  reform  have  not  been  the  ignorant  and  poor,  but 
tneii  of  wealth,  of  high  social  position  and  character,  who  had  nothing 
peraonally  to  gain  from  political  corruption,  but  who  showed  themselves 
■a  unfltlcd  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the  lowest  proletariat,  tiy 
allowing  their  partisanship  to  enlist  them  in  the  support  of  candidates 
notoriously  bad  who  happened  by  control  of  party  machinery  to  obtain 
the  ■  regular '  nominations. 

"  The  aearcM  approach  which  I  can  make  to  an  explanation  Is  that  the 
spirit  of  party  blinds  many,  while  still  more  are  governed  by  the  mental 
Inertia  which  rendeis  independent  thought  the  most  laborious  of  tasks, 
and  the  selfish  indolence  which  shrinks  from  intemipting  the  dally  rontlne 
of  avocatioDS.  In  a  constituency  so  enormous  the  most  prolonged  and 
strenuous  effort  is  required  to  oppose  the  ponderous  and  complicated 
machinery  of  party  organization,  which  is  always  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional poUticIana  who  obtain  control  over  it  by  a  process  of  natural  aelec- 
tlon,  and  who  thus  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  vork.  Recalcitrants  are 
imw  militia  who  take  tLe  field  with  overwhelming  odds  against  them, 
both  in  numbers  and  discipline.  Even  chough  they  may  gain  an  oo- 
eaaional  victory,  their  enthusiasm  exhausts  itself  and  they  return  to  more 
congenial  labouta,  while  the  'regular'  is  always  on  duty,  and  knows, 
with  Philip  II.,  tlut  time  and  he  can  overcome  any  other  two." 

A  third  writes  in  1893 :  — 

"Tbegreatmajority  of  the  voteratake  no  interest  in  local  politics.  They 
retnae  to  attend  the  party  primaries,  and  can  rarely  be  induced  to  do 
more  than  spend  a  few  minutes  once  a  year  in  voting  at  city  elections. 
Hany  refuse  to  vote  at  all,  or  yield  only  to  corrupt  inducement*  or  to  the 
aolicitations  of  Interested  friends.  The  result  Is  that  combinations  of 
unworthy  leaders  and  mercenary  henchmen  are  enabled  to  control  the 
nominating  conventions  of  both  parties ;  and  when  election  day  comes, 
-the  people  can  do  nothing  but  choose  between  two  tickets  dictated  by 
equally  corrupt  men  and  nominated  by  similar  methods.  ...  I  do  not 
therefore  look  for  progress  towards  an  himest  and  intelligent  conduct 
of  municipal  buslneas  until  a  considerable  part  of  the  now  indifferent 
Toters  can  be  roused  to  a  careful  considemtion  of  the  subject,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  organizing  for  the  nomination  of  better 
candidates,  and  tor  the  exclusion  of  national  issues  and  national  parties 
from  municipal  contests." 

A  fourth,  writing  in  1894,  observes :  — 

"The  moat  characteristic  feature  of  the  sltiiutiim  1h  the  nuprctnacy  ol 
the  Bepnblican  party,  which  has  an  immense  majority  iji  the  city. 
Politically,  therefore,  the  controlling  i>arty  iiiani»)K'rs  and  tlie  class  from 
which  reform  leaders  might  be  expected  to  come  are  in  accord  (manu- 
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CHAPTER  XC 

KXABNEYISM   IN   CALIFOBHIA 

I.  The  Coabactkr  or  Calwokhia 

What  America  is  to  Europe,  what  Western  America  is  to 
EaBtem,  that  California  is  to  the  other  Western  States.  The 
oharacteri sties  ot  a  new  and  quickly  developed  colonial  civiliza- 
tion are  all  strongly  marked.  It  is  thoroughly  American,  hut 
most  BO  in  those  points  wherein  the  Old  World  differs  from  the 
New.  Large  fortunes  are  swiftly  made  and  not  less  swiftly 
spent.  Changes  of  public  sentiment  are  sudden  and  violent. 
The  most  active  minds  are  too  much  absorbed  in  great  business 
enterprises  to  attend  to  politics ;  the  inferior  men  are  frequently 
reckless  and  inesponaible ;  the  masses  are  impatient,  accustomed 
to  blame  everything  and  everybody  but  themselves  for  the  slow 
approach  of  the  millennium,  ready  to  try  instant,  even  if  perit- 
OOB,  remedies  for  a  present  evil. 

These  features  belong  more  or  less  to  all  the  newer  and 
Tongber  commonwealths.  Several  others  are  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia— aState  on  which  I  dwell  the  more  willingly  because  it 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  Union,  and 
has  more  than  any  other  the  character  of  a  great  country, 
capable  of  standing  alone  in  the  world.  It  has  immense  wealth 
in  its  fertile  soil  as  well  as  in  its  minerals  and  forests.  Nature 
is  nowhere  more  imposing  nor  her  beauties  more  varied. 

It  grew  up,  after  the  cession  by  Mexico  and  the  discovery  of 
gold,  like  a  gourd  in  the  night.  A  great  population  had  gathered 
before  there  was  any  regular  government  to  keep  it  in  order, 
much  less  any  education  or  social  culture  to  refine  it.  The 
vildnesB  of  that  time  passed  into  the  blood  of  the  people,  and 
has  left  them  more  tolerant  of  violent  deeds,  more  prone  to 
interferences  with,  or  supersessions  of,  regular  law,  than  are  the 
people  of  most  parts  of  the  Union. 
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The  chief  occupation  of  the  first  generation  of  Calif omians 
was  mining,  an  industry  which  is  like  gambling  in  its  influence 
on  the  character,  with  its  sudden  alternations  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  its  long  hours  of  painful  toil  relieved  by  bouts  of 
drinking  and  merriment,  its  life  in  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
come  together  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  will  scatter 
again  as  soon  as  some  are  enriched  and  others  ruined,  or  the 
gold  in  the  gulch  is  exhausted.  Moreover,  mining  in  this  region 
means  gambling,  not  only  in  camps  among  the  miners,  but 
among  townsfolk  in  the  shares  of  the  mining  companies.  Call- 
fornians  of  all  classes  have  formed  the  habit  of  buying  and 
selling  in  the  mining  exchanges,  with  effects  on  the  popular 
temper  both  in  business  and  in  politics  which  every  one  can 
understand.  Speculation  becomes  a  passion,  patient  industry  is 
distasteful ;  there  is  bred  a  recklessness  and  turbulence  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  man  which  does  not  fail  to  express  itself  in 
acts. 

When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  land 
speculators  bought  up  large  tracts  under  Spanish  titles,  and 
others,  foreseeing  the  coming  prosperity,  subsequently  acquired 
great  domains  by  purchase,  either  from  the  railways  which  had 
received  land  grants,  or  directly  from  the  government.  Some 
of  these  speculators,  by  holding  their  lands  for  a  rise,  made  it 
difficult  for  immigrants  to  acquire  small  freeholds,  and  in  some 
cases  checked  the  growth  of  farms.  Others  let  their  land  on 
short  leases  to  farmers,  who  thus  came  into  a  comparatively 
precarious  and  often  necessitous  condition ;  others  established 
enormous  farms,  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  hired 
labourers,  many  of  whom  are  discharged  after  the  harvest  —  a 
phenomenon  rare  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  a  country  of  moderately  sized  farms,  owned  by  per- 
sons who  do  most  of  their  labour  by  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's hands.  Thus  the  land  system  of  California  presents 
features  both  peculiar  and  dangerous,  a  contrast  between  great 
properties,  often  appearing  to  conflict  with  the  general  weal, 
and  the  sometimes  hard-pressed  smaller  farmer,  together  with 
a  mass  of  unsettled  labour,  thrown  without  work  into  the  towns 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.^ 

Everywhere   in  the   West  the*  power  of  the  railways  has 

^  **  Latifandia  perdunt  Californiam/'  some  one  said  to  me  in  San  Frandioa 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  In  California,  however,  it 
has  roused  most  hostility,  because  no  State  has  been  so  much 
tt  the  mercy  of  one  powerful  corporation.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  whose  main  line  extends  from  San  Francisco  to 
(^en  in  Utah,  where  it  meets  the  Union  Pacific  and  touches 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  system,  had  been  up  till  1877, 
when  my  narrative  begins,  the  only  route  to  the  MissiHsippi 
valley  and  Atlantic,'  and  therefure  possessed  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  trade  of  the  whole  State.  It  was  controlled 
by  a  small  knot  of  men  who  had  risen  from  insignificance 
to  afQuence,  held  nearly  all  the  other  railway  lines  In  Cali- 
fornia, employed  an  enormous  number  of  clerks  and  work- 
men, and  made  the  weight  of  their  hand  felt  wherever  their 
interest  was  involved.  Alike  as  oipitaliste,  as  potentates,  and 
U  men  whose  rise  to  gigantic  wealth  seemed  due  as  much  to 
the  growth  of  the  State  as  to  their  own  abilities,  and  there- 
fore to  come  under  the  principle  which  is  called  in  England 
that  of  the  "  unearned  increment,"  they  excited  irritation  among 
the  farming  and  trading  class,  as  well  as  among  the  labourers. 
As  great  fortunes  have  in  America  been  usually  won  by  unusual 
gifts,  any  envy  they  can  excite  is  tempered  by  admiration  for 
the  ability  shown  in  acquiring  them.  The  common  people  felt 
a  kind  of  pride  in  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  perhaps  even 
in  that  flagrant  "monopolist,"  Mr,  Jay  Gould.  But  while 
these  partioular  railway  magnates  were  men  of  talent,  there 
were  also  in  California  millionaires  who  had  grown  rich  merely 
hy  lucky  speculation.  They  displayed  their  wealth  with  a 
vulgar  and  unbecoming  ostentation.  They  did  not,  as  rich 
men  nearly  always  do  in  the  Atlantic  States,  bestow  a  large 
part  of  it  on  useful  public  objects.  There  was  therefore  noth- 
ing to  break  the  wave  of  suspicious  dislike. 

Host  of  the  Western  States  have  been  peopled  by  a  steady 
influx  of  settlers  from  two  or  three  older  States.  Minnesota, 
for  instance,  and  Iowa  have  grown  by  the  overflow  of  Illinois 
ud  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  immigration  direct  from  Europe.  But 
California  was  filled  hj  a  sudden  nish  of  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.    They  arrived  mostly  via  Panama,  for  there 

'There  are  now  (oar  other  transcontinental  trunk  lines,  but  two  of  them 
l>  hr  to  the  north,  anil  another  belongs  to  tbe  same  group  et  men  who  have 
notroUed  the  Central  Pacific 
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was  no  transcontinental  railway  till  1869,  and  a  great  many 
came  from  the  Southern  States.  This  mixed  multitude,  bring- 
ing  with  it  a  variety  of  manners,  customs,  and  ideas,  formed  a 
society  more  mobile  and  unstable,  less  governed  by  fixed  beliefs 
and  principles,  than  one  finds  in  such  North-western  comma- 
nities  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  Living  far  away  from  the 
steadying  influences  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Californians 
have  developed,  and  are  proud  of  having  done  so,  a  sort  of 
Pacific  type,  which,  though  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
usual  Western  type,  has  less  of  the  English  element  than  one 
discovers  in  the  American  who  lives  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  Add  to  this  that  California  is  the  last 
place  to  the  west  before  you  come  to  Japan.  That  scum  which 
the  westward  moving  wave'  of  emigration  carries  on  its  crest 
is  here  stopped,  because  it  can  go  no  farther.  It  accumulates 
in  San  Francisco,  and  forms  a  dangerous  constituent  in  the 
population  of  that  great  and  growing  city  —  a  population  per- 
haps more  mixed  than  one  finds  anywhere  else  in  America,  for 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  and  the  children  of 
Australian  convicts  abound  there,  side  by  side  with  negroes, 
Germans,  and  Irish.  Of  the  Chinese  one  need  not  speak ;  for, 
though  they  numbered  in  1880  some  twelve  thousand,  have  a 
large  quarter  to  themselves,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  domi- 
nant question  in  Pacific  coast  politics,  they  do  not  themselves 
join  in  any  political  movement,  but  mingle  as  little  with  the 
whites  as  oil  with  water. 

California,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  a 
country  by  itself,  and  San  Francisco  a  capital.  Cut  off  from 
the  more  populous  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  an  almost 
continuous  desert  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  across  which  the 
two  daily  trains  move  like  ships  across  the  ocean,  separated 
from  Oregon  on  the  north  by  a  wilderness  of  sparsely  settled 
mountain  and  forest,  it  has  grown  up  in  its  own  way  and  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  consciousness  of  separate  existence.  San 
Francisco  dwarfs  the  other  cities,  and  is  a  commercial  and 
intellectual  centre  and  source  of  influence  for  the  surrounding 
regions,  more  [)owerful  over  them  than  is  any  Eastern  city 
over  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  New  York  which  has  got  no 
Boston  on  one  side  of  it,  and  no  shrewd  and  orderly  rural 
population  on  the  other,  to  keep  it  in  order.     Hence  both  State 
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aad  city  are  less  steadied  by  national  opinion  than  any  other 
State  or  oity  within  the  wide  compMS  of  the  Union, 

Theae  facts  in  Galifornion  history  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
order  to  understand  the  eTenta  I  am  about  to  sketch.*  They 
show  how  suited  is  her  soil  to  revolutionary  movements.  They 
suggest  that  movements  natural  here  are  less  likely  to  arise  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union. 

n.  Thb  Sand  Lot  Faxtt 

In  1877  California  was  suffering  from  "hard  timeB."  The 
severe  commercial  depression  which  began  in  the  Eaatem 
States  in  1873,  and  touched  the  lowest  point  about  1876,  had 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  aggravated  there  by  a  heavy 
tall  in  mining  stocks.  The  great  Bonanza  finds  some  years 
before  bad  ushered  in  a  period  of  wild  speculation.  Everybody 
gambled  in  stocks,  from  railroad  kings  down  to  maidservants. 
Stocks  had  now  fallen,  and  everybody  was  hard  hit.  The 
rulroad  kings  could  stand  their  losses,  but  the  clerks  and  shop 
assistants  and  workmen  suSered,  for  their  savings  were  gone 
and  many  were  left  heavily  in  debt,  with  their  houses  inort- 
g^ted  and  no  hope  of  redemption.  Trade  was  bad,  work  was 
scarce,  and  for  what  there  was  of  it  the  Cliinese,  willing  to  take 
only  half  the  ordinary  wages,  competed  with  the  white  la- 
bourer. The  mob  of  San  Francisco,  swelled  by  disappointed 
miners  from  the  camps  and  labourers  out  of  work,  men  lured 
from  distant  homes  by  the  hope  of  wealth  and  ease  in  the  land 
of  gold,  saw  itself  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  while  the  splen- 
did mansions  of  speculators,  who  fifteen  years  before  had  kept 

■The  n&mtira  which  fallows  does  not  profess  tn  be  complete,  for  the 
dUBcnlty  of  prornring  tulequate  data  was  very  ^reikt.  When  I  visited  Snii 
TnnciKO  in  tSBI,  and  af;alii  in  IS&t,  people  wore  unwilling  to  talk  about  tlie 
Kmraey  agitation,  feeling,  it  seemed  lii  me,  rftlher  anhnmed  of  It,  and  annoyed 
that  ao  much  shonld  hare  been  made  of  it  (more,  they  declared,  than  It 
dMerred)  In  the  Extern  Btatee.  When  I  asked  how  I  could  learn  tho  facta  in 
datftll,  tbey  aiuwared,  "Only  by  reading  llimugh  the  tilisH  of  the  aewspajierii 
tof  the  yeara  18TT-S0  inclnnive."  Somn  addeil,  that  there  Were  so  mnny  lii;s 
in  the  newspapers  that  I  wonM  not  have  cot  nl  the  faots  even  then.  Falling 
tliia  method,  I  was  obliged  to  rely  on  what  I  could  pick  up  In  conversntloii. 
I  lure,  however,  derived  some  aselslniicc  from  a  lirilllant  article  liy  Mr.  Henry 
George,  who  wai  then  a  resident  ol  San  Frai   '  "'  "   "       '      ■   - 

ifmCJUlr  for  Angnst,  ISHO. 
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little  shopSy  rose  along  the  heights  of  the  city,  and  the  news- 
papers reported  their  luxurious  banquets.  In  the  country  the 
farmers  were  scarcely  less  discontented.  They,  too,  had  "  gone 
into  stocks,"  their  farms  were  mortgaged,  and  many  of  them 
were  bankrupt.  They  complained  that  the  railroads  crushed 
them  by  heavy  freight  rates,  and  asked  why  they,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country,  should  toil  without  profit,  while 
local  millionaires  and  wealthy  Eastern  bondholders  drew  large 
incomes  from  the  traffic  which  the  plough  of  the  agriculturist 
and  the  pickaxe  of  the  miner  had  created. 

Both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  there  was  disgust  with 
politics  and  the  politicians.  The  legislature  was  composed  al- 
most wholly  either  of  office-seekers  from  the  city  or  of  petty 
country  lawyers,  needy  and  narrow-minded  men.  Those  who 
had  virtue  enough  not  to  be  "got  at "  by  the  great  corporations, 
had  not  intelligence  enough  to  know  how  to  resist  their  devices. 
It  was  a  common  saying  in  the  State  that  each  successive  leg- 
islature was  worse  than  its  predecessor.  The  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  seen  with  anxiety,  their 
departure  with  relief.  Some  opprobrious  epithet  was  bestowed 
upon  each.  One  was,  "  the  legislature  of  a  thousand  drinks  " ; 
another,  "  the  legislature  of  a  thousand  steals."  County  govern- 
ment was  little  better ;  city  government  was  even  worse.  The 
judges  were  not  corrupt,  but  most  of  them,  as  was  natural, 
considering  the  scanty  salaries  assigned  to  them,  were  inferior 
men,  not  fit  to  cope  with  the  counsel  who  practised  before  them. 
Partly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  juries,  partly  to  the  intricar 
cies  of  the  law  and  the  defects  of  the  recently  adopted  code, 
criminal  justice  was  halting  and  uncertain,  and  malefactors 
often  went  unpunished.  It  became  a  proverb  that  you  might 
safely  commit  a  murder  if  you  took  the  advice  of  the  best 
lawyers. 

Neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  had  done,  or  seemed 
likely  to  do,  anything  to  teraove  these  evils  or  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people.  They  were  only  seeking  (so  men  thought) 
places  or  the  chance  of  jobs  for  themselves,  and  could  always 
be  bought  by  a  powerful  corporation.  Working  men  must 
help  themselves ;  there  must  be  new  methods  and  a  new  de- 
parture. Everything,  in  short,  was  ripe  for  a  demagogue. 
Fate  was  kind  to  the  Calif ornians  in  sending  them  a  dema- 
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gogoB  of  a  comioon  type,  noisy  and  confident,  but  with  neithei 
political  foresight  nor  constnictive  talent. 

lAte  in  1877  a  meeting  was  called  in  San  Francisco  to  ex- 
press sympathy  with  the  men  on  strike  at  Pittsburg  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  riotous  violence,  which  had  alarmed  the 
respectable  classes  all  over  America,  had  gratified  the  discon- 
tented railroad  operatives  of  California,  then  meditating  a 
strike  of  their  own  against  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages. 
Some  strong  language  used  at  this  meeting,  and  exaggerated 
by  the  newspapers,  frightened  the  business  meu  into  forming 
a  sort  of  committee  of  public  safety,  with  the  president  of  the 
famoos  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856,  a  resolute  and  capable 
man,  at  its  head.  Persons  enrolled  by  it  paraded  the  streets 
with  sticks  for  some  days  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  Chinese, 
bat  it  was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  real  danger,  and 
the  chief  result  of  the  incident  was  further  irritation  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afraid  of  them, 
and  therefore  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  them.  Shortly 
after  came  an  election  of  municipal  officers  and  members  of  the 
State  legislature.  The  contest,  as  is  the  custom  in  America, 
brought  into  life  a  number  of  clubs  and  other  organizations, 
purporting  to  represent  various  parties  or  sections  of  a  party, 
and  among  others  a  body  calling  itself  the  "  Working  men's 
Trade  and  Labour  Union,"  the  secretary  of  which  was  a  certain 
Denis  Kearney.'  When  the  election  was  over,  Kearney  declared 
that  he  would  keep  his  union  going,  and  form  a  working  man's 
party.  He  was  Irish  by  birth,  and  though  in  business  as  a 
drayman,  had  some  experience  as  a  sailor,  and  held  a  master's 
certificate.  He  had  borne  a  good  character  for  industry  and 
steadiness  till  some  friend  "  put  him  into  stocks,"  and  the  loss  of 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  is  said  to  have  first  turned  him  to  agita- 
tion. He  had  gained  some  faculty  in  speaking  by  practice  at  a 
Sunday  debating  club  called  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  A 
self-cultivating  lyceum  sounds  as  harmless  as  a  Social  Science 
congress,  but  there  are  times  when  even  mutual  im[)rovement 
societies  may  be  dangerous,  Kearney's  tongue,  loud  and  vio- 
lent, soon  gathered  an  audience.  On  the  west  side  of  Siin  Fran- 
cisco, as  you  cross  the  peninsula  from  the  harbour  towards  the 
ocean,  there  was  then  a  large  open  Kpact^,  laid  out  for  building, 
1  Sm  note  in  tbe  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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but  not  yet  built  on,  covered  with  sand,  and  hence  oalled  the 
Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had  been  wont  to  gather  for  meetings  j 
here  Kearney  formed  his  party.  At  first  he  had  mostly  vaga- 
bonds to  listen,  but  one  of  the  two  great  newspapers  took  him 
up.  These  two,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Morning  CcUl,  were  in 
keen  rivalry,  and  the  former,  seeing  in  this  new  movement 
a  chance  of  going  ahead,  filling  its  columns  with  sensational 
matter,  and  increasing  its  sale  among  working  men,  went  in 
hot  and  strong  for  the  Sand  Lot  party.  One  of  its  reporters 
has  been  credited  with  dressing  up  Kearney's  speeches  into 
something  approaching  literary  form,  for  the  orator  was  an 
imperfectly  educated  man,  with  ideas  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
daily  press.  The  advertisement  which  the  Chronicle  gave  him 
by  its  reports  and  articles,  and  which  he  repaid  by  advising 
working  men  to  take  it,  soon  made  him  a  personage ;  and  his 
position  was  finally  assured  by  his  being,  along  with  several 
other  speakers,  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  riot, 
in  respect  of  inflammatory  speeches  delivered  at  a  meeting  on 
the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  one  of  the  steep  heights  which  make  San 
Francisco  the  most  picturesque  of  American  cities.  The  pros- 
ecution failed,  and  Kearney  was  a  popular  hero.  Clerks  and 
the  better  class  of  citizens  now  began  to  attend  his  meetings, 
though  many  went  from  mere  curiosity,  as  they  would  have 
gone  to  a  circus :  the  W.  P.  C.  (Workingman's  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia) was  organized  as  a  regular  party,  embracing  the  whole 
State  of  California,  with  Kearney  for  its  president.  The  gather- 
ing on  the  Sand  Lot  to  which  all  those  "  eager  for  new  things," 
as  the  discontented  class  were  of  old  time  called,  flocked  every 
Sunday  afternoon  to  cheer  denunciations  of  corporations  and 
monopolists,  and  to  "  resolute "  against  the  rich  generally, 
became  a  centre  of  San  Francisco  politics,  and  through  the 
reports  of  some  newspapers  and  the  attacks  of  others,  roused 
the  people  of  the  entire  State.  The  Morning  Call  had  now 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Chronicle^  trying  to  outbid  it  for  the 
support  of  the  working  men.  There  was  nothing  positive, 
nothing  constructive  or  practical,  either  in  these  tirades  or  in 
the  programme  of  the  party,  but  an  open-air  crowd  is  not 
critical,  and  gives  the  loudest  cheers  to  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. Kearney  was  not  without  shrewdness  and  address: 
lie  knew  how  to  push  himself  to  the  front,  and  retain  the 
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reputation  of  rugged  houesty  :  he  idways  dressed  as  a  work- 
man and  ran  for  no  oifice^  and  while  denouncing  politicians 
as  thieves  and  capitalists  as  blood-suckers,  while  threaten- 
ing fire  and  the  halter  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were 
sot  granted,  he  tried  to  avoid  direct  breaches  of  the  law. 
On  one  occasion  he  held  a  gathering  beside  the  mansions 
of  the  Central  Pacific  magnates  on  Nob  Hill,  pointed  to 
them  and  to  the  bonfire  which  marked  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  while  telling  the  people  that  these  men  deserved  to  have 
their  houses  burned,  abstained  from  suggesting  that  the  torch 
should  be  applied  then  and  there.  Another  time  he  bade  the 
people  wait  a  little  till  his  party  had  carried  their  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State :  "  Then  we  shall  have  the 
control  of  the  militia  and  the  armouries ;  then  we  can  go  down 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  dock  and  turn  back  the  steamers 
that  come  in  bringing  the  Chinese."^  Immense  enthusiasm 
was  evoked  by  these  harangues.  He  was  crowned  with  flowers ; 
he  was,  when  released  from  prison  on  one  occasion,  drawn  in 
triumph  by  his  followers  in  his  own  dray ;  newspaper  reporters 
thronged  around  to  interview  him ;  prominent  politicians  came 
to  seek  favours  from  him  on  the  sly.  Discontent  among  the 
working  class  was  the  chief  cause  that  made  the  new  party 
grow,  for  grow  it  did :  and  though  San  Francisco  was  the  centre 
of  its  strength,  it  had  clubs  in  Sacramento  and  the  other  cities, 
all  led  by  the  San  Francisco  convention  which  Kearney  swayed. 
But  there  were  further  causes  not  to  be  passed  over.  One  was 
the  distrust  of  the  officials  of  the  State  and  the  city.  The 
mnnicipal  government  of  San  Francisco  was  far  from  pure. 
The  officials  enriched  themselves,  while  the  paving,  the  drain- 
ing, the  lighting  were  scandalously  neglected ;  corruption  and 
political  jobbery  had  found  their  way  even  into  school  man- 
agement, and  liquor  was  sold  everywhere,  the  publicans  being 
leagued  with  the  heads  of  the  police  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Another  was  the  support  given  to  their 
countryman  by  the  Irish,  here  a  discontented  and  turbulent 
part  of  the  population,  by  the  lower  class  of  Grerman  immi- 
grants, and  by  the  longshore  men,  also  an  important  element 

1  In  an  earlier  sfi^tation  this  company's  yard  was  attacked,  but  the  only 
penon  killed  was  a  lad  (one  of  the  special  constables  defending  it)  whose  gun 

hunt, 
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in  this  great  port,  and  a  dangerous  element  (as  long  ago  in 
Athens)  wherever  one  finds  them.  The  activity  of  the  Chronr 
icle  counted  for  much,  for  it  was  ably  written,  went  every- 
where, and  continued  to  give  a  point  and  force  to  Kearney's 
harangues,  which  made  them  not  less  effective  in  print  than 
even  his  voice  had  made  them  to  the  listening  crowds.  Some 
think  that  the  monied  classes  at  this  juncture  ought  to  have 
bought  up  the  Chronicle  (supposing  they  could  have  done  so 
secretly),  and  its  then  editor  and  proprietor  has  been  much^ 
maligned  if  he  would  have  refused  to  be  bought  up.*  Th^ 
newspapers  certainly  played  a  great  part  in  the  movement;, 
they  turned  the  Working  man's  party  into  a  force  by  rep 
senting  it  to  have  already  become  one.  Most  important  o; 
all,  however,  was  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Chinese.  Thi 
is  so  strong  in  California  that  any  party  which  can  becom 
its  exponent  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The  old  par- 
ties, though  both  denouncing  Chinese  immigration  in  eve 
convention  they  held,  and  professing  to  legislate  against  i 
had  failed  to  check  it  by  State  laws,  and  had  not  yet  o 
Federal  laws  prohibiting  it.  They  had  therefore  lost  the  con 
fidence  of  the  masses  on  this  point,  while  the  Sand  Lot  party, 
whose  leaders  had  got  into  trouble  for  the  ferocity  of  thei 
attacks  on  the  Chinese,  gained  that  confidence,  and  becam< 
the  "anti-Mongolian"  party  par  excellence.  Like  Cato  wi 
his  Delenda  est  Carthago,  Kearney  ended  every  speech  wit 
the  words,  "  And  whatever  happens,  the  Chinese  must  go." 

Meanwhile,  where  were  the  old  parties,  and  what  was  thei 
attitude  to  this  new  one  ?     It  is  so  hard  in  America  to  estab — 
lish  a  new  movement  outside  the  regular  party  lines,  that  when, 
such  a  movement  is  found  powerful,  we  may  expect  to  findl 
that  there  exist  special  causes  weakening  these  lines.     Such 
forces  existed  in  California.     She  lies  so  far  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Mississippi  States,  and  has  been  so  much  occupied  with 

1  This  editor  became  subsequently  famous  over  America  by  his  "  difficulties  " 
with  a  leadinfi^  Baptist  minister  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  shot  this  minister 
in  the  street  from  behind  the  blind  of  a  carriage,  and  thereby  made  him  so 
popular  that  'the  W.  P.  C.  carried  him  for  their  candidate  for  the  mayoralty. 
The  blood  feud,  however,  was  not  settled  by  this  unintended  service,  for  the 
clergyman's  son  went  soon  after  to  the  Chronicle  office  and  slew  the  editor, 
The  young  man  was  tried,  and,  of  course,  acquitted.  He  had  only  done  what 
the  customary  law  of  primitive  peoples  require>^  It  survives  in  Albania,  and 
is  scarcely  extinct  in  Corsica. 
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iier  own  concerns  —  even  the  War  of  Secession  did  not  interest 
her  as  it  did  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — that 
the  two  great  national  parties  have  had  a  comparatively  weak 
hold  on  the  people.  The  Chinese  question  and  the  railroad 
question  dwarfed  the  regular  party  issues.  Neither  party  had 
shown  itself  able  to  deal  with  the  former  —  both  parties  were 
suspected  of  having  been  tampered  with  on  the  latter.  Both 
had  incurred  the  discredit  which  follows  every  party  in  hard 
times,  when  the  public  are  poor,  and  see  that  their  taxes  have 
been  ill-spent  The  Sand  Lot  party  drew  its  support  chiefly 
from  the  Democrats,  who  here,  as  in  the  East,  have  the  larger 
share  of  the  rabble :  hence  its  rise  was  not  unwelcome  to  the 
Republicans,  because  it  promised  to  divide  and  weaken  their 
old  opponents ;  while  the  Democrats,  hoping  ultimately  to  cap- 
ture it,  gave  a  feeble  resistance.  Thus  it  grew  the  faster,  and 
soon  began  to  run  a  ticket  of  its  own  at  city  and  State  elections. 
It  carried  most  of  the  city  offices,  and  when  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  people  whether  a  new  Constitution  should  be 
framed  for  California,  it  threw  its  vote  in  favour  of  having  one, 
and  prevailed. 

"  The  hoodlums "  *  and  other  ragamuffins  who  had  formed 
the  audience  at  the  first  Sand  Lot  meetings  could  not  have 
effected  this.  But  the  W.  P.  C.  now  got  a  heavy  vote  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  better  sort  of  working  men,  clerks,  and 
small  shopkeepers.  In  the  rural  districts  they  had  still  more 
powerful  allies.  The  so-called  Granger  movement  had  spread 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  States  into  California,  and  enlisted 
the  farmers  in  a  campaign  against  the  railroads  and  other 
"monopolists"  and  corporations.  To  compel  a  reduction  of 
charges  for  goods  and  passengers,  to  prevent  the  railroad  from 
combining  with  the  Panama  Steamship  Company,  to  reduce 
public  expenditure,  to  shift  more  taxation  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  rich,  and  generally  to  "  cinch  "  capital  —  these  were  the 
aims  of  the  Granger  party  ;  nor  will  any  one  w^ho  knows  Cali- 
fornia think  them  wholly  unreasonable.  The  only  way  to 
effect  them  was  by  a  new  Constitution,  not  only  because  some 
could  not  have  been  attained  under  the  tlien  existing  Consti- 

1  The  term  **  hoodlums ''  denotes  those  who  are  called  in  Australia,  '*  1h^- 
rikiiis,"  and  in  Liverpool,  "  corner-boys,"  loafing  youths  of  mischievous 
proclivities. 
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tution  (passed  in  1849  and  amended  in  several  points  subse- 
quently), but  also  because  the  people  have  more  direct  control 
over  legislation  through  a  convention  making  a  Constitution 
than  they  have  over  the  action  of  a  legislature.     The  delegates 
to  a  convention  go  straight  from  the  election  to  their  work, 
have  not  time  to  forget,  or  to  devise  means  of  evading,  their 
pledges,  are  less  liable  to  be  "got  at"  by  capitalists.     They 
constitute  only  one  house,  whereas  the  legislature  has  two. 
There  is  no  governor  to  stand  in  the  way  with  his  veto.     Th© 
rarity  and  importance  of  the  occasion  fixes  public  attention* 
Thus  a  new  Constitution  became  the  object  of  the  popular  cry^ 
and  a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  having  it  was  cast  by  the  countr]^^ — 
farmers  as  well  as  by  decent  working-people  in  the  towns,  jusi 
because  it  promised  a  new  departure  and  seemed  to  get  behinc 
the  old  parties.     As  often  happens,  the  "  good  citizens,"  wh< 
ought  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  framing  a  new  Constitutioi 

at  a  time  of  such  excitement,  were  apathetic  and  unorganized 

Next  came,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  the  choice  of  delegates^^  * 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Constitution^ 
The  Working  man's  party  carried  many  seats  in  the  conven- 
tion, but  its  nominees  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  without^"  -■^ 
experience  or  constructive  ideas. ^  Among  the  lawyers,  whcc:^  -^ 
secured  a  large  representation,  there  were  some  closely  boundd^  ^ 
by  business  ties  to  the  great  corporations  and  therefore  dij 
posed  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  corporations,  as  well 
those  of  the  legal  profession.  In  justice  to  many  of  them  i1 
must  be  added  that  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  com-^ 
mon  law  and  for  sound  constitutional  doctrine  made  them  docr:^'  -lo 
their  best  to  restrain  the  wild  folly  of  their  colleagues.  How^^^^' 
ever,  the  working  men's  delegates,  together  with  the  mor€^^*® 
numerous  and  less  corruptible  delegates  of  the  farmers,  got^ 
their  way  in  many  things  and  produced  that  surprising  instru — - 
ment  by  which  California  is  now  governed. 

^  Anecdotes  were  still  current  three  years  afterwards  of  the  igrnonmce  o: 
some  of  the  delegates.    When  the  clause  prohibiting  any  "  law  impairing; 
obligation  of  contracts"  (taken  from  the  Federal  (Constitution)  was  onde 
discussion,  a  San  Francisco  delegate  objected  to  it.    An  eminent  lawyer,  leade 
of  the  Californian  bar,  who  recognized  in  the  objector  a  little  upholsterer  wh 
used  to  do  jobs  about  his  house,  asked  why.    The  upholsterer  replied,  thi^^ 
he  disapproved  altogether  of  contracts,  because  he  thought  work  should 
done  by  hiring  workmen  for  the  day. 
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An  &ble  Californian  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the 

onstitution  of  1879 :  — 

"  The  new  Constitution  adopted  in  May,  1879,  made  radical  changes  In 
ouMt  STery  department  ot  the  GoTemment.  It  completely  changed  tha 
dislal  Byneai,  and  thereby  rendered  necessary  an  alteration  of  almost 
1  the  Iaws  relating  to  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  It  revolutionized 
e  working,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  scope  of  the  iegialatlve  department, 
p^ng  oft  special  and  local  legislation,  and  obliging  the  objects  hereto- 
re  obttUned  by  such  legislation  to  be  covered  by  general  law.     As  a  part 

this  rerolution,  it  required  a  new  plan  of  county,  township,  and  city 
ginlrstlfm,  with  the  idea  partly  ot  forcing  the  aame  general  laws  upon 
1  local  goremmenls,  and  partly  of  investing  such  local  goTernments  wiUi 
iWM  to  legislate  for  themselves.  Hut  the  main  underlying  spirit  of  the 
iw  instrument  was  an  attack  upon  capital  under  the  specious  name  of 
position  to  monopolies.  To  use  an  expressive  Californian  phrase,  capi- 
1,  and  especially  accumulated  capital,  wherever  it  was  found,  was  to  be 
stnebed.'  >  With  this  object  in  view,  cheap  labour  was  to  be  driven  out 
'  tlie  oountry,  and  corporations  so  restricted  and  hampered  In  their 
KntiouB  as  to  tw  unable  to  make  large  proUts.  The  cry  was  that  there 
ere  unjust  discriminations  on  the  part  ol  the  railroads,  and  extortionate 
,tei  on  the  part  of  water  and  gas  companies  ;  that  vicious  practictrs  were 
dnlged  in  by  mining  corporations ;  that  fair  day's  wages  for  lair  day's 
boor  could  not  be  obtained  ;  that  rich  men  rolled  in  luxury,  and  that 
wr  man  were  cramped  with  want.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  were 
ime  grounds  for  these  complaints.  Hut  it  does  not  follow  that  capital 
H  any  more  tyrannical  or  corporations  are  more  uncouBcioaabie  than 
f  their  very  nature  they  are  compelled  to  be."  ' 

Some  of  the  above  points,  and  particularly  the  changes  in 
Msal  government  and  in  the  judicial  system,  lie  rather  outside 
le  scope  of  the  present  narrative,  and  I  therefore  confine  my- 
i\t  to  inquiring  how  far  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Sand  Lot 
arty  were  attained  through  the  Constitution  whose  enactment 
;  had  secured.  They  and  the  Grangers,  or  farmers'  party, 
'hich  made  common  cause  with  tbem,  sought  to  deal  with  four 
uestions  in  vhich  lay  the  grievances  chiefly  complained  of  by 
i«3ontented  Calif omians. 
Tiese  were  — 

The  general  corruption  of  politicians,  and  bad  conduct  of 
State,  county,  and  city  government. 
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Taxation,  alleged  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes. 
The  tyranny  of  corporations,  especially  railroads. 
The  Chinese. 

Let  us  see  what  remedies  the  Constitution  applied  to  each  of 
these.  The  cry  of  the  Sand  Lot  party  had  been :  "  None  but 
honest  men  for  the  offices."  To  find  the  honest  men,  and, 
having  found  them,  to  put  them- in  office  and  keep  them  there^ 
is  the  great  problem  of  American  politics.  The  contributions 
made  to  its  solution  by  the  Convention  of  1879  were  neither^ 
novel  nor  promising.  I  have  noted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter- 
a  few  of  some  of  its  more  important  provisions,  and  some  sec 
tions  of  the  Constitution  itself  will  be  found  printed  in  full  a 
the  end  of  the  preceding  volume.  Here  I  will  merely  sum  u 
its  main  results  under  the  four  heads  above-mentioned.^ 


1.  It  restricts  and  limits  in  every  possible  way  the  powe 

of  the  State  legislature,  leaving  it  little  authority  ex 
cept  to  carry  out  by  statutes  the  provisions  of  the  Con 
stitution.     It  makes  "lobbying,"  i.e.  the  attempt 
corrupt  a  legislator,  and  the  corrupt  action  of  a  legi 
lator,  felony. 

2.  It  forbids  the  State  legislature  or  local  authorities 

incur  debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  taxes  uncultivate< 
land    equally   with    cultivated,   makes   sums    due  o 
mortgage  taxable  in  the  district  where  the  mortgaged 
property  lies,  authorizes  an  income  tax,  and  directs  a 
highly  inquisitorial  scnitiny  of  everybody's  property 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

3.  It  forbids  the  "  watering  of  stock,"  declares  that  the 

State  has  power  to  prevent  corporations  from  conduct- 
ing their  business  so  as  to  "  infringe  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  State  "  ;  directs  the  charges  of  telegraph 
and  gas  companies,  and  of  water-supplying  bodies,  to 
be  regulated  and  limited  by  law ;  institutes  a  railroad—I — 
commission  with  power  to  fix  the  transportation  rates^^ 
on  all  railroads  and  examine  the  books  and  account^^ 
of  all  transportation  companies. 

^  A.S  to  the  nature  of  State  constitutions  in  )::onera],  and  the  restrictions  tliey 
aow  impose  on  legislatures,  see  Chapters  XXXVII.  sqq,  in  Vol.  L 
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4.  It  forbids  all  corporations  to  employ  any  CtuQese,  debatfl 
them  from  the  suffrage  (thereby  attempting  to  tranft- 
gtess  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, forbids  their  employment  on  any  public  works, 
annuls  all  contracts  for  "coolie  labour,"  directs  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  any  com- 
pany which  shall  import  Chinese,  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  residence  of  Chinese,  and  to  cause  theii  re- 
moval if  they  fail  to  obserre  these  conditions. 
It  also  declares  that  eight  hours  shall  constitnte  a  legal  day's 
work  on  all  public  works.' 

When  the  Constitution  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  in  May,  1879,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
monied  men,  who  of  course  influence,  in  respect  to  their  wealth, 
afar  larger  number  of  rotes  than  they  themselves  cast.  Several 
of  the  conservative  delegates  had,  I  was  told,  abstained  from 
patting  forth  their  full  efforts  to  have  the  worst  proposals 
rejected  by  the  convention  in  the  belief  that  when  the  people 
came  to  consider  them,  they  would  ensure  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  instrument.  Some  of  its  provisions  were  alleged  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
null.  Others  were  denounced  as  ruinous  to  commerce  and 
industry,  calculated  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  the  Granger  p3,Tty  commanded  so  many 
rural  votes,  and  the  Sand  Lot  party  so  many  in  San  Francisco 
(whose  population  was  then  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the  en- 
tire State),  that  the  Constitution  was  carried,  though  by  a 
small  majority,  only  11,000,  out  of  a  total  of  145,000  citizens 
voting.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  enacted  as  a  whole,  amendment 
being  impossible  where  a  vote  of  the  people  is  taken. 

The  next  thing  was  to  choose  a  legislature  to  carry  out  the 
Constitution.  Had  the  same  infiuences  prevailed  in  this  election 
as  prevailed  inthat  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  results 
might  have  been  serious.  But,  fortunately,  there  was  a  slight 
reaction,  now  that  the  first  and  main  step  seemed  to  have  l>een 
taken.  The  Bepublicans,  Democrats,  and  Sand  Lot  party  all 
ran  "tickets,"  and  owing  to  this  division  of  the  working  men's 
and  the  Granger  vote  between  Kearneyite  candidates  and  the 
1  For  some  further  remarks  on  thn  new  Coustitutlon  we  note  In  Appendix. 
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Democrats,  the  Eepublicans  secured  a  majority,  though  a  small 
one.     Now  the  Republicans  are  in  California,  as  they  would 
themselves  say,  the  moderate  and  conservative  party,  or  as  their 
opponents   said,  the  party  of  the  rich  and  the  monopolists. 
Their  predominance  made  the  legislature  of  1880  a  body  more 
cautious  than  might  have  been  expected.     Professing  hearty 
loyalty  to  the  new  Constitution,  the   majority  showed  this 
loyalty  by  keeping  well  within  the  letter  of  that  instrument, 
while  the  working  men  and  farmer  members  were  disposed  to 
follow  out  by  bold  legislation  what  they  called  its  spirit.     Thus* 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  changed  places^ 
Those  who  had  opposed  it  in  the  Convention  posed  as  its  ad 
mirers  and  defenders ;  while  those  who  had  clamoured  for  an 
carried  it  now  began  to  wish  that  they  had  made  its  direction 
more  imperative.     The  influence  and  the  money  of  the 
and  the  other  great  corporations  were  of  course  brought 
play,  despite  the  terrors  of  a  prosecution  for  felony,  and  becam 
an  additional  "  conservative  force  "  of  great  moment. 

Thus  a  series  of  statutes  was  passed  which  gave  effect  to  th 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  a  form  perhaps  as  little  harm — 
f ul  as  could  be  contrived,,  and  certainly  less  harmful  than 
been  feared  when  the  Constitution  was  put  to  the  vote.  Man 
bad  bills,  particularly  those  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  were  d 
feated,  and  one  may  say  generally  that  the  expectations  of  thi 
Sand  Lot  men  were  grievously  disappointed. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Kearney  had  more  and  mo 
declined  in  fame  and  power.     He  did  not  sit  either  in  the  Con 
stitutional  Convention  or  in  the  legislature  of  1880.     The  mo 
had  tired  of  his  harangues,  especially  as  little  seemed  to  come 
of  them,  and  as  the  candidates  of  the  W.  P.  C.  had  behaved 
no  better  in  office  than   those  of  the  old  parties.     He  had 
quarrelled   with  the   Chronicle,     He  was,  moreover,  unfitted 
by  knowledge  or  training  to  argue  the  legal,  economical,  and 
political  questions  involved  in  the  new  Constitution,  so  that  the 
prominence  of  these  questions  threw  him  into  the  backg^und. 
An  anti-Chinese  agitation,  in  which  the  unemployed  marched^ 
about   San   Francisco,  calling  on  employers  to  discharge  alL 
Chinese  workmen,  caused  some  alarm  in  the  winter  of  187^-80^ 
but  Kearney  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  when  he  returned 
his  party  was  wavering.     Even  his  prosecution  and  imprison- 
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ment  oa  a  rather  tririal  charge  gave  only  a  brief  revival  to 
his  popularity.  The  W.  P.  C.  was  defeated  in  a  city  election 
in  March,  1680,  by  a  comblnatioD  of  the  better  class  of  Demo- 
erats  with  the  BepublicanB,  and  booh  after  expired. 

When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1881,  people 
talked  of  Kearney  as  a  spent  rocket.  Some  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  city.  Others  said  that  the  capitalists  had 
Tendered  him  harmless  by  the  gift  of  a  new  dray  and  team. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  went  East,  and  mounted  the  stump  on 
behalf  of  the  Labour  party  in  New  York.  He  proved,  how- 
erer,  scarcely  equal  to  his  fame,  for  mob  oratory  is  a  flower 
which  does  not  always  bear  transplantation.  Since  1880  he 
has  from  time  to  time  taken  some  part,  but  never  a  conspic- 
noufl  part,  in  Califomian  politics,  and  was,  indeed,  in  1883,  no 
longer  deemed  a  force  to  be  regarded.  And  now,  as  the 
loelandio  sagas  say,  he  is  out  of  the  story. 

After  the  session  of  1880,  Californian  politics  resumed  their 
old  features.  Election  frauds  are  said  to  have  become  less 
frequent  since  glass  ballot  boxes  were  adopted,  whereby  the 
practice  of  stuffing  a  box  with  papers  before  the  voters  ar-. 
rive  in  the  morning  has  been  checked.  But  the  game  between 
the  two  old  parties  goes  on  as  before.  What  remained  of  the 
Sand  Lot  group  was  reabsorbed  into  the  Democratic  party,  out 
of  which  it  had  mainly  come,  and  to  which  it  had  strong  affin- 
ities. The  city  government  of  San  Francisco  is  much  what  it 
was  before  the  agitation, — a  few  years  ago,  under  Bobs  Buck- 
ley, it  was  even  worse,  —  nor  does  the  legislature  seem  to  be 
any  purer  or  wiser.  When  the  railroad  commission  had  to  be 
elected,  the  railroad  magnates  managed  so  to  influence  the 
election,  althoi^h  it  was  made  directly  by  the  people,  that  two 
ot  the  three  oommissioners  chosen  were,  or  soon  afterwards 
came,  under  their  influence,  while  the  third  was  a  mere  de- 
elaimer.  None  of  them  possessed  the  practical  knowledge  of 
railway  business  needed  to  enable  them  to  deal,  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  with  the  oppressions  alleged 
to  be  practised  by  the  railroads ;  and  the  complaints  of  those 
oppressions  seemed  in  1883  to  be  as  common  as  formerly.  I 
enquired  in  that  year  why  the  railroad  magnates  had  not  been 
oot^nt  to  rely  on  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
ticra  gainst  the  control  sought  to  be  exerted  over  their  nndei> 
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taking.  The  answer  was  that  they  had  considered  this  coarse, 
but  had  concluded  that  it  was  cheaper  to  capture  a  majority 
of  the  Commission.  The  passing  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act  by  Congress  was  expected  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
situation,  but  that  act  has  disappointed  its  promoters ;  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (as  it  is  now  called, 
though  it  controls  the  Central  Pacific  line  also)  remains  severe. 
In  July  1894y  when  the  dispute  between  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  their  employes  in  Illinois  gave  rise  to  a  railway 
strike  over  large  parts  of  the  West,  the  mobs  which  attacked 
the  depots  and  wrecked  the  trains  in  California  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  a  sympathy 
which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  general  hostility 
felt  to  the  railroad  company  which  has  so  long  lain  like  an 
incubus  on  the  State. 

Some  of  the  legislation  framed  under  the  Constitution  of  1879 
has  already  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
invalid,  as  opposed  to  that  instrument  itself  or  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  more  of  it  may  share  the  same  fate.  The 
condition  of  the  people  at  large  has  not  substantially  changed, 
though  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  legislature  (as  regsurds 
special  legislation)  and  on  local  authorities  (as  regards  bor- 
rowing and  the  undertaking  of  costly  public  works)  have 
proved  beneficial.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  agitation  was 
to  give  the  monied  classes  in  California  a  fright ;  to  win  for 
the  State  a  bad  name  throughout  America,  and,  by  checking 
for  a  time  the  influx  of  capital,  to  retard  her  growth  just  when 
prosperity  was  reviving  over  the  rest  of  the  country ;  to  worry 
without  seriously  crippling,  the  great  corporations,  and  to  leave 
the  working  classes  and  farmers  where  they  were.  No  great 
harm  has  been  done,  and  the  Constitution,  pruned  and  trimmed 
by  the  courts,  is  now  (1893)  reported  to  be  working  fairly 
well.  Nevertheless,  a  mischievous  example  has  been  set,  and 
an  instrument  remains  in  force  which  may  some  day  be  made 
the  basis  of  further  attacks  upon  the  capitalist  class. 

IV.  Observations  on  thr  Movement 

I  would  leave  the  reader  to  draw  a  moral  for  himself,  were 
he  not  likely  to  err,  as  I  did  myself,  till  corrected  by  my 
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C&Iifomlan  friends,  by  thinking  the  whole  movement  more 
serious  than  it  really  was. 

It  rose  with  surprising  ease  and  swiftness.  The  conditions 
were  no  doubt  exceptionally  favourable.  No  other  population  in 
America  furnished  so  good  a  field  for  demagogy.  But  the  dema- 
gogue himself  was  not  formidable.  He  did  not  make  the  move- 
ment, but  merely  rode  for  a  moment  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
Europeans  may  say  that  a  stronger  man,  a  man  with  know- 
ledge,  education,  and  a  fierce  tenacity  of  fibre,  might  have 
built  up  a  more  permanent  power,  and  used  it  with  more 
destructive  effect.  But  Californians  say  that  a  strong  man 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  do  what  Kearney  did  with 
impunity.  Kearney  throve — so  they  allege — ^  because  the 
solid  classes  despised  him,  and  felt  that  the  best  thing  was  to 
let  him  talk  himself  out  and  reveal  his  own  hollowness. 

The  movement  fell  as  quickly  as  it  rose.  This  was  partly 
due,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  incompetence  of  the  leader, 
who  had  really  nothing  to  propose  and  did  not  know  how.  to 
use  the  force  that  seemed  to  have  come  to  his  hands.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
party  system.  The  existing  parties  are  so  strong,  and  are 
spread  over  so  wide  an  area,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  create 
a  new  party.  Resting  on  a  complex  local  organization,  and 
supported  by  the  central  organization  for  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral politics,  they  can  survive  a  temporary  eclipse  in  a  partic- 
ular State,  while  a  new  party  cannot  count  itself  permanent 
till  it  has  established  some  such  organization,  central  as  well 
as  local.  This  may  operate  badly  in  keeping  old  parties  alive, 
when  they  deserve  to  die.  But  it  operates  well  in  checking 
the  growth  or  abridging  the  life  of  mischievous  local  factions. 
That  fund  of  good  sense,  moreover,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  nearly  every  native  American  mind,  soon  produces  a  reaction 
against  extreme  measures.  When  the  native  voters,  especi^ly 
those  who  owned  even  a  little  property,  had  relieved  their 
minds  by  voting  for  the  new  Constitution,  they  felt  they  had 
gone  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  change,  and  at  the  election 
of  a  legislature  voted  tor  moderate  men.  Support  from  this 
class  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Sand  Lot  rabble  ceased  to  be 
dangerous;  and  although  threats  of  violence  were  abundant, 
and  sometimes  bloodthirsty,  there  was  little  sedition  or  disorder. 
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Every  stump  orator  in  the  West  says  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  means,  and  is  promptly  discounted  by  his  hearers.  The 
populace  of  San  Francisco  has  now  and  again  menaced  the 
Chinese  quarter  and  the  docks  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which,  until  recent  legislation  by  Congress  checked 
them,  brought  the  Chinese  over.  Once  the  Chinese  armed  in 
defence  of  Chinatown,  and  twice  during  these  agitations  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  was  formed  to  protect  the  banks  and 
keep  order  in  the  streets.  But  many  people  doubt  whether 
order  was  really  endangered.  The  few  attacks  made  on 
Chinese  stores  were  done  by  small  bands  of  hoodlums,  who 
disappeared  at  the  sight  of  the  police.  The  police  and  miUtia 
seem  to  have  behaved  well  all  through.  Moreover,  any  serious 
riot  would  in  San  Francisco  be  quelled  speedily  and  severely 
by  the  respectable  classes,  who  would  supersede  the  municipal 
authority  if  it  seemed  to  fear,  or  to  be  secretly  leagued  with, 
the  authors  of  sedition.  Even  the  meetings  of  the  various 
political  parties  were  scarcely  ever  disturbed  or  "bull-dozed" 
hy  their  opponents.  When  the  Kearneyites  once  or  twice 
molested  Democratic  meetings,  they  were  so  promptly  re- 
pelled, that  they  desisted  for  the  future. 

There  was  very  little  of  conscious  or  constructive  commu- 
nism or  socialism  in  the  movement.  Kearney  told  the  work- 
ing men  that  the  rich  had  thriven  at  their  expense,  and  talked 
of  hanging  thieves  in  office,  and  burning  the  houses  of  capital- 
ists. But  neither  he  nor  any  other  demagogue  assailed  the 
institution  of  property.  The  farmers,  whose  vote  carried  the 
new  Constitution,  owned  their  farms,  and  would  have  recoiled 
from  suggestions  of  agrarian  socialism.  And  in  fact  the  new 
Constitution,  although  it  contains  provisions  hostile  to  capital, 
"  is  anything  but  agrarian  or  communistic,  for  it  entrenches 
vested  rights,  especially  in  land,  more  thoroughly  than  before. 
.  .  .  It  is  anything  but  a  working  man's  Constitution;  it 
levies  a  poll  tax  without  exemption ;  disfranchises  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  floating  labour  vote ;  prevents  the  opening 
of  public  works  in  emergencies,  and  in  various  ways  which 
working  men,  even  in  their  present  stage  of  enlightenment^ 
may  easily  see,  sacrifices  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
&s  well  as  the  capitalists,  to  what  the  landowners  regard  as 
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their  interests." '  A  solitary  Parisian  communist  who  was 
elected  to  the  convention  "  exercised  no  influence,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  party  for  refusing  to  support  the  new  Con- 
stitution." There  were  some  rich  men,  and  lawyers  connected 
with  the  great  corporations,  among  the  candidates  and  sap- 
portiers  of  the  Sand  Lot  party.  Others  of  the  same  cIsab  who 
tried  secretly  to  use  it  had  probably  their  selfish  ends  to  serre, 
but  would  have  been  less  willing  to  increase  its  strength  had 
they  regarded  it  as  an  attack  on  property  in  general.  The  fact 
is  that  theoretical  communism  has  no  hold  upon  native  Ameri- 
cans, while  its  practical  application  does  not  commend  itself  to 
farmers  who  own  their  land  and  workmen  who  own  their  houses. 
The  belief  which  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  States  that  the  movfr 
ment  had  a.  communistic  character  was  therefore  a  mistaken  oce. 

Uore  mischief  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  imposed  a  certain  check  on 
the  Convention,  who  felt  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  legislate 
right  in  the  teeth  of  an  overruling  iuBtrument.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  upsetting  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
of  1879,  and  some  of  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature 
under  them,  and  has  discouraged  attempts  to  pass  others. 

On  the  whole,  not  much  evil  has  been  wrought,  at  least  not 
much  compared  with  what  was  feared  in  tlie  State  itself,  and 
believed  in  the  East  to  have  resulted.  The  better  sort  of  Cali- 
fomians  two  years  after  were  no  longer  alarmed,  but  seemed 
half  ashamed  and  half  amused  when  they  recollected  the  scenes 
I  have  described.  They  felt  somewhat  as  a  man  feels  when  he 
awakes  unrefreshed  after  a  night  of  bad  dreams.  He  fears  at 
first  that  his  parched  tongue  and  throbbing  head  may  mean 
that  he  has  caught  a  fever.  But  when  he  has  breakfasted  and 
is  again  immersed  in  work,  these  sensations  and  apprehensions 
disappear  together.  After  all,  say  the  lawyers  and  bankers  of 
San  Francisco,  we  are  going  on  as  before,  property  will  take 
care  of  itself  in  this  country,  things  are  not  really  worse  so  far 
as  our  business  is  conceme<l. 

Neither  are  things  better.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
shock,  however  short,  must  make  a  difference  to  a  community, 
and  aJEfect  its  future  fortunea     If  this  shock  has  so  affected 

<  Ht.  H.  Q«orge,  in  Popxtlar  Science  Mortthlt/  lor  Aagiut,  1880. 
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Califomia,  the  results  are  not  yet  apparent.  Though  the  new 
Constitution  has  not  altered  the  economic  condition  of  the 
workmen  and  farmers,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
crisis,  which  suddenly  startled  this  busy  and  (in  San  Francisco) 
luxurious  society,  would  rouse  good  citizens  to  a  more  active 
interest  in  politics,  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  getting 
honester  men  into  the  offices  and  the  legislature,  and,  indeed,  of 
purifying  public  life  altogether.  But  these  consequences  do 
not  seem  to  have  followed.  In  the  stress  and  hurry  of  Califor- 
nian  life,  impressions  jxass  swiftly  away.  Good  citizens  are  dis- 
posed to  stand  aside ;  and  among  the  richer  many  look  forward 
to  a  time  when,  having  made  their  fortunes,  they  will  go  East 
to  spend  them.  San  Francisco  in  particular  continues  to  be 
deplorably  misgoverned,  and  passes  from  the  tyranny  of  one 
King  to  that  of  another,  with  no  change  save  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  prey  upon  her.  It  may  be  that  another  shock 
is  in  store  for  the  Golden  State,  more  violent  than  the  last, 
although  equally  within  legal  limits,  for  there  seems  no 
danger,  in  spite  of  such  outbreaks  as  marked  the  great 
railway  strikes  of  1894,  of  mere  mob  law  and  anarchy.  The 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  order  are  always  the  stronger; 
nor  are  the  Calif omians,  with  all  their  restlessness,  specially 
inclined  to  communistic  experiments.  It  may  on  the  other 
hand  be  that  as  society  settles  down  from  the  feverish  insta- 
bility of  these  early  days,  as  the  mass  of  the  people  acquire 
a  more  enlightened  view  of  their  true  interests,  as  those  moral 
influences  which  count  for  so  much  in  America  assert  their 
dominion  more  widely,  the  present  evils  will  slowly  pass  away. 
The  president  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856  told  me 
that  all  he  had  seen  happen  in  San  Francisco,  since  the  days 
when  it  was  a  tiny  Spanish  mission,  made  him  confident  that 
everything  would  come  out  straight.  Probably  he  is  right 
American  experience  shows  that  the  optimists  generally  are. 

Epilogue  to  this  and  the  Two  Last  PBBCEDiKa 

Chapters. 

The  illustrations  given  in  these  three  chapters  of  perversions 
of  popidar  government  carry  their  moral  with  them,  and  only 
a  few  parting  comments  are  needed. 
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Neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  has  in  respect  of 
the  ereDts  narrated  a  better  record  than  its  rival.  If  the 
Tammany  Ring  sheds  little  lustre  upon  the  Democrats  of  New 
Tork,  the  Gas  Ring  of  Philadelphia  is  no  more  creditable  to 
the  Republicans  of  Fennsylvania. 

Both  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  there  was  nothing 
truly  political  in  the  character  and  career  of  the  Rings.  Tam- 
many has  been  for  thirty  years  a  selfish  combination  of  men 
-who  have  had  purely  personal  ends  to  serve ;  and  Tweed  in 
particular  was  a  mere  vulgar  robber.  So  the  Gas  Ring  strove 
and  throve,  and  Its  successors  have  striven  and  thriven,  solely 
to  secure  patronise  and  gain  to  their  respective  .members. 
True  indeed  it  is  that  neither  in  New  York  nor  in  Philadelphia 
CMuld  the  Rings  have  won  their  way  to  power  without  the 
connivance  of  chiefs  among  the  national  parties,  who  needed 
the  help  of  the  vote  the  Rings  controlled ;  true  also  that  that 
"Vote  would  never  have  become  so  large  had  not  many  citizens 
looked  on  the  Rings  as  the  "  regular"  organizations,  and  heirs 
of  the  local  party  traditions.  But  neither  Ring  had  ever  any 
•distinctive  principles  or  proposals;  neither  ever  appealed  to 
t;he  people  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  or  a  scheme  calculated 
to  benefit  the  masses.  Lucre,  with  office  as  a  means  to  lucre, 
"vraa  their  only  aim,  the  party  for  the  sake  of  the  party  their 
only  watchword. 

What,  then,  are  the  salient  features  of  these  two  cases,  and 
"^hat  the  lessons  they  enforce  ?  They  are  these.  The  power 
of  an  organization  in  a  multitude  j  the  facility  with  which  the 
administrative  machinery  of  government  may  be  made  the 
ustmment  of  private  gain;  the  disposition  of  the  average 
respectable  citizen  to  submit  to  bad  government  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  of  overthrowing  it.  These  are  not  wholly 
new  phenomena,  but  they  are  hardly  such  as  would  have  been 
looked  for  in  the  United  States;  and  not  one  of  them  was 
feared  when  Tocqueville  wrote. 

Very  difEerent,  and  far  less  discreditable  to  those  concerned, 
is  the  case  of  California.  The  movement  which  gave  birth  to 
the  new  Constitution  was  a  legitimate  political  movement.  It 
was  crude  in  its  aims,  and  tainted  with  deinagogism  in  its 
methods.  But  it  was  evoked  by  real  evils;  and  it  sought, 
however  ignorantly,  the  public  good.     Kearney  had  no  sordid 
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personal  ends  to  serve,  and  gained  for  himself  nothing  m 
solid  than  notoriety.     His  agitation  was  essentially  the 
as  that  which  has  appeared  in  the  Western  States  under 
forms  of  Grangerism,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  Populi 
an  effort  to  apply  political  remedies  to  evils,  real  or  siippos 
which  are  mainly  economic  rather  than  political,  and  onl 
part  of  which  legislation  can  remove.      Similar  moveme 
must  from  time  to  time  be  expected ;  all  that  can  be  hope 
to  keep  them  within  constitutional   lines,  and  prevent  th— 
from  damaging  the  credit  and  retai'ding  the  prosperity  of 
States  they  affect.     Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  th 
who  suffer  from  hard  times  and  see  that  a  few  men  grow  re: 
while  the  vast  majority  remain  poor  should  confound 
mischiefs  which  arise  from  State  or  city  maladministrat 
and  from  the  undue  power  which  the  laws  have  permi 
corporations  to  acquire  with  other  hardships  due  to  the  eon 
tution  of  human  nature  and  the  conditions  of  the  world 
live  in,  and  should,  possessing  the  whole  power  of  the  S 
strike  out  wildly  at  all  three  at  once.     In  a  country  so  li 
restrained  by  ancient  traditions  or  deference  to  the  educat" 
class  as  is  Western  America,  a  country  where  the  aptitude 
politics  is  so  much  in  advance  of  economic  wisdom,  it  is 
surprising  that  these  storms  shoidd  sometimes  darken  the 
than  that  they  should  uproot  so  little  in  their  course. 
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are  three  points  wherein  the  territories  which  consti- 
tute the  United  States  present  phenomena  new  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  They  contain  a  huge  people  whose  blood  is 
beooming  mixed  in  an  unprecedented  degree  by  the  concurrent 
iflimigration  of  numerous  European  races.  We  find  in  them, 
beside  the  predominant  white  nation,  seven  millions  of  men 
belonging  to  a  dark  race,  thousands  of  years  behind  in  its  intel 
leetaal  development,  but  legally  equal  in  political  and  civil 
lights.  And  thirdly,  they  furnish  an  instance  to  which  no  paral- 
lel can  be  found  of  a  vast  area,  including  regions  very  dissimilar 
in  their  natural  features,  occupied  by  a  population  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  speaks  the  same  tongue,  and  all  of  which  lives 
under  the  same  institutions.  Of  these  phenomena  the  first  has 
been  already  frequently  referred  to,  while  the  second  is  dealt 
with  in  a  later  chapter.  The  third  suggests  to  us  thoughts 
and  questions  which  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  No  one  can  travel 
in  the  United  States  without  asking  himself  whether  this  im- 
mense territory  will  remain  united  or  be  split  up  into  a  number 
of  independent  communities ;  whether,  even  if  it  remain  united, 
diverse  types  of  life  and  character  will  spring  up  within  it; 
whether  and  how  far  climatic  and  industrial  conditions  will 
affect  those  types,  carrying  them  farther  from  the  prototypes 
of  Europe.  These  questions,  as  well  as  other  questions  regard- 
ing the  future  local  distribution  of  wealth  and  population,  open 
fields  of  inquiry  and  speculation  too  wide  to  be  here  explored. 
Yet  some  pages  may  well  be  given  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  influence 
those  conditions  have  exerted  and  may,  so  far  as  can  be  fore- 
seen, continue  to  exert  on  the  growth  of  the  nation,  its  political 
and  economical  development.     Beginning  with  a  few  observa- 
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tions  first  on  the  orography  of  the  country  and  then  upon  i^^ 
meteorology,  we  may  consider  how  mountain  ranges  and    cli- 
mate have  hitherto  affected  the  movement  of  colonization    a^^ 
the  main  stream  of   political  history.      The  chief   nat'^arai 
sources  of  wealth  may  next  be  mentioned,  and  their  poss  ible 
effect  indicated  upon  the  development  of  population  in  par'fc-icu- 
lar  areas,  as  well  as  upon  the  preservation  of  the  permaxrment 
unity  of  the  Republic. 

One  preliminary  remark  must  not  be  omitted.     The  rela-.^o'^ 
of  geographical  conditions  to  national  growth  changes,  and  ^^jvith 
the  upward  progress  of  humanity  the  ways  in  which  Nj^"*^^ 
moulds  the  fortunes  of  man  are  always  varying.     Man  n^ciust 
in  every  stage  be  for  many  purposes  dependent  upon  the        cir- 
cumstances of  his  i)hysical  environment.     Yet  the  chara»— ^^' 
of  that  dependence  changes  with  his  advance  in  civiliza*^^^^ 
At  first  he  is  helpless,  and,  therefore,  passive.     With  \»   ^hat 
Nature  gives   in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  lodgin^^  ^® 
must  be  content.     She  is  strong,  he  is  weak :  so  she  dict^s-*^ 
his  whole  mode  of  life.     Presently,  always  by  slow  deg^^=^^ 
but  most  quickly  in  those  countries  where  she  neither  ^     ^J^ 
lavishly  nor  yet  presses  on  him  with  a  discouraging  seve^^*^^» 

he  begins  to  learn  how  to  make  her  obey  him,  drawing  from ^®' 

stores  materials  which  his  skill  handles  in  such  wise  as  to  ir'ir^ake 
him  luore  and  more  independent  of  her.     He  defies  the  rig^^^iu* 
of  climate ;  he  overcomes  the  obstacles  which  mountains,  riw=*'C'*» 
and  forests  place  in  the  way  of  communications ;  he  disco  "^^n 
the  secrets  of  the  physical  forces  and  makes  them  his  serv^E^nts 
in  the  work  of  production.     But  the  very  multiplication  of     the 
means  at  his  disposal  for  profiting  by  what  Nature  supp:»iiw 
brings  him  into  ever  closer  and  more  complex  relations  -^i^itb 
her.     The  variety  of  her  resources,  differing  in  different-   re- 
gions, i)rescribes  the  kind  of  industry  for  which  each  spot  is 
fitted ;  and  the  competition  of  nations,  growing  always  keener, 
forces  each  to  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle  by  using  to  the 
utmost  every  facility  for  production  or  for  the  transportatiQD 
of  products.     Thus  certain  physical  conditions,  whether  of  soil 
or  of  climate,  of  accessibility  or  inaccessibility,  or  perhaps  of 
such   available   natural   forces  as  water-power,  conditions  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  progress,  are 
now  of  less  relative  moment,  while  others,  formerly  of  snail 
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lount,  have  received  their  fiiJI  signtlicance  by  our  swiftly 
rancing  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  mastery  of 
*  forces.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  examination  of  the 
laence  of  physical  eaviromnent  on  the  progress  of  n'ltions 
intricate  a  matter ;  for  while  the  environment  remains,  as  a 
ole,  constant,  its  several  parts  vary  in  their  importance  from 
9  age  to  another.'  A  certain  severity  of  climate,  for  inetanee, 
ich  retarded  the  progress  of  savage  man,  has  been  found 
.pful  to  semi-civilized  man,  in  stimulating  him  to  exertion, 
1  in  maintaining  a  racial  vigour  greater  than  that  of  the 
isbitants  of  those  hotter  regions  where  civilization  first 
ise.  And  thus  in  considering  how  man's  lot  and  fate  in 
I  Western  Continent  have  been  affected  by  the  circura- 
nces  of  that  continent,  we  must  have  regard  not  only  to 
at  he  found  on  his  arrival  there,  but  to  tlie  resources  which 
re  been  subsequently  disclosed.  Nor  can  this  latter  head  tw 
laasted,  because  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  wliat  still 
snt  forces  or  capacities  may  be  revealed  in  the  onward  march 
icience,  and  how  such  a  revelation  may  affect  the  value  of 

■  resources  now  known  to  exist  or  hereafter  to  be  explored. 
t  is  only  on  a  very  few  salient  i)oints  of  this  large  ;md 
iplex  subject  that  I  sliall  touch  in  sketching  the  outlines 
North  American  geography  and  noting  some  of  the  effects 
the  growth  of  the  nation  attributable  to  them. 

rhe  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  nearly  ,1000  miles 
t  and  west  from  the  Bay  ot  Fundy  to  the  mouth  of  the  ('uluiu- 
Sirer,  and  1400  miles  north  and  south  from  the  Lake  of  the 
lods  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Galveston.  Compared  with 
rape,  the  physical  structure  of  this  area  of  3,025,000  square 
ea'  (excluding  Alaska)  is  not  only  largar  in  scale,  but  far 

NBTigBble  riven,  for  Inntance,  were  at  one  time  the  main  channel!  ol 
marM,  lothftt  towns  vrere  foiiniled  anil  proBpered  In  respect  of  tlie  ad  van- 

■  tbey  gave.  The  exteiMlim  of  Tailwaye  dimlaUhed  tlieir  liuportance, 
numy  great  cities  now  owe  their  erowth  to  their  havin);  become  centreB 
ra  trunk  lines  meet.  Should  a  means  be  discoTered  of  cheaply  oblalnin); 
tiuismlttlax  electric  force  drnwii  from  Rowing  water,  rivers  may  regain 
r  oommercial  value. 

rbe  arek  ot  China,  the  conntry  with  which  the  United  States  U  most  Bt 
icompared,  since  India  »iid  the  Ruiuian  Empire  arc  inhabited  b;  many  di- 
»  race*,  speakiuK  wholly  diverse  touipicii,  is  estimated  at  l,3;Hi,0iXI  square 
s;  and  the  population,  the  estimates  of  which  range  from  2S0,000,(«0  to 
nO/IOO,  may  possibly  be,  in  a. d.  3000,  equalled  by  that  ot  the  UnltedSUte*. 
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simpler.  Instead  oi"  tlu^  iiuiiieious  pi'iiiiisuhis  and  islands  ot 
Europe,  with  the  bold  and  lofty  chains  dividing  its  peoples  from 
one  another,  we  find  no  isles  (except  Long  Island)  of  any  size 
on  the  two  coasts  of  the  United  States,  only  one  large  peninsula 
(that  of  Florida),  and  only  two  mountain  systems.  Not  only  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  the  plains  also,  and  the  mountain  ranges, 
are  of  enormous  dimensions.  The  coast  presents  a  smooth  out- 
line. No  great  inlets,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic, 
pierce  the  land  and  cut  off  one  district  from  another,  furnishing 
natural  boundaries  behind  which  distinct  nations  may  grow  up. 
This  vast  area  may  be  divided  into  four  regions  —  two  of 
level  country,  two,  speaking  roughly,  of  mountain.  Beginning 
from  the  Atlantic,  we  find  a  strip  which  on  the  coast  is  nearly 
level,  and  then  rises  gradually  westwards  into  an  undulating 
country.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the 
north  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  south,  and  has  been  called 
by  geographers  the  Atlantic  Plain  and  Slope.  Behind  this  strip 
comes  a  range,  or  rather  a  mass  of  generally  parallel  ranges, 
of  mountains.  These  are  the  Alleghanies,  or  so-called  "Appa- 
lachian system,"  in  breadth  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
miles,  and  with  an  average  elevation  of  from  two  to  four  thou- 
sand feet,  some  few  summits  reaching  six  thousand.  Beyoik!< 
them,  still  further  to  the  west,  lies  the  vast  basin  of  tl^^ 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  1100  miles  wide  and  1200  mil< 
long.  Its  central  part  is  an  almost  unbroken  plain  for  hu^  -H- 
dreds  of  miles  on  each  side  the  river,  but  this  plain  rif 
slowly  westward  in  rolling  undulations  into  a  sort  of 
which,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  has  attained  t~-  ^hc 
height  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fourth  region  consi^ 
of  the  thousand  miles  that  lie  between  the  Mississippi  basin 
the  Pacific.  It  includes  three  not  entirely  disconnected  moi^r-  ^ud- 
tain  ranges,  the  Rockies,  the  Sierra  Nevada  (continued  noi 
wards  in  the  Cascade  Range),  and  the  much  lower  and  narroi 
Coast  Range,  which  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
region  is  generally  mountainous,  though  within  it  there  are 

some  extensive  plateaux  and  some  wide  valleys.     Most  o     ^  It 
is  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  many  Bximr:^mlts 
exceeding  14,000,  though  none  reaches  15,000.    A  oonsidersMble 
part  of  it,  including  the  desert  of  Nevada,  does  not  drain  £iito 
the  ocean,  but  sees  its  feeble  streams  received  by  lakav  o/ 
swallowed  up  in  tlie  ground. 
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Before  we  consider  how  these  natural  divisions  hare  influ- 
enced, and  must  continue  to  influence,  American  history,  it 
ia  well  to  observe  how  materially  they  have  affected  the 
climate  of  the  continent,  which  is  itself  a  factor  of  prime 
liistorical  importance.  Two  poi^its  deserve  special  notice.  One 
is  the  great  extent  of  temperate  area  which  the  continent 
presents.  As  North  America  is  crossed  by  no  mountain  chains 
running  east  and  west,  cotreBpondiiig  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
in  Europe,  or  to  the  Caucasus,  Himalaya  and  Altai  in  Asia, 
the  cold  winds  of  the  north  sweep  down  unchecked  over  the 
-vast  Mississippi  plain,  and  give  its  central  and  southern  parts, 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  winters  cooler  than  the  latitude 
seems  to  promise,  or  than  one  finds  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
Europe.  Nor  ought  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  seas  to 
pass  univgarded.  Europe  has,  south  of  the  narrow  Mediter- 
zanean,  a  vast  reservoir  of  heat  in  the  Sahara :  North  America 
iaa  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  with  no  region  both  hot  and  arid  beyond.  Tims  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas,  in  the  latitude  of  Andalusia  and  Damascus  have 
a  winter  like  that  of  Edinburgh  twenty  degrees  further  to  the 
north ;  and  while  the  summer  of  Minnesota,  in  latitude  45°,  is 
as  hot  as  that  of  Bordeaux  or  Venice  in  the  same  latitude, 
the  winter  is  far  more  severe.  Only  the  low  lands  aloTig  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Ilatteras  have  a  high  winter 
aa  well  as  summer  temperature,  for  they  are  warmed  by  the 
hot  water  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  just  as  the  extreme  north-eastern 
coast  is  chilled  by  the  Polar  current  which  washes  it.  The 
hilly  country  behind  these  southern  Atlantic  lowlands  —  the 
western  parts  of  the  two  Carolinas,  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama  —  belongs  to  the  Appalachian  system,  and  is  high 
enough  to  have  cool  and  in  parts  even  severe  winters. 

The  other  point  relates  to  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  first 
two  of  our  four  regions  enjoy  an  ample  rainfall.  So  do  the 
eastern  and  the  central  parts  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  ^Vben, 
however,  we  reach  the  centre  of  the  continent,  some  four  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  air  grows  dry,  and  tlie 
scanty  showers  are  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
It  is  only  by  the  help  of  irrigation  that  crops  can  be  raised  all 
along  the  east  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  fourth  region,  until  we  oroas  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
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come  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific.  Through  great 
part  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  region,  therefore,  stock  rearing,  or 
"  ranching,"  as  it  is  called,  takes  the  place  of  tillage,  and  in 
many  districts  there  is  not  enough  moisture  even  to  support 
grass.  Between  the  Rocky  MQuntains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
there  lie  vast  deserts,  the  largest  that  which  stretches  westward 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,^  a  desert  of  clay  and  stones  rather 
than  of  sand,  bearing  only  alkaline  plants  with  low,  prickly 
shrubs,  and,  apparently,  destined  to  remain,  save  in  some  few 
spots  where  brooks  descend  from  the  mountains,'  eternally 
sterile  and  solitary.  Lofty  as  these  environing  mountains 
are,  they  bear  scarce  any  perpetual  snow,  and  no  glaciers  at 
all  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.*  The  great 
peaks  of  Colorado  lie  little  further  south  than  the  Pennine 
Alps,  which  they  almost  equal  in  height,  but  it  is  only  in 
nooks  and  hollows  turned  away  from  the  sun  that  snow  lasts 
through  the  summer,  so  scanty  is  the  winter  snow-fall  and  so 
rapidly  does  evaporation  proceed  in  the  dry  air.  That  same 
general  north  and  south  direction  of  the  American  mountain 
ranges,  which  gives  cool  winters  to  the  Southern  States,  cuts 
off  the  west-borne  rain-clouds  from  the  Pacific,  and  condemns 
one  half  or  more  of  our  fourth  region  to  aridity.  On  the 
other  hand,  North-western  California,  with  the  western  parts 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  washed  by  the  Japan  current, 
enjoy  both  a  moderate  and  9,  humid  —  in  some  places  very 
humid  —  climate,  which,  along  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  lati- 
tude 43°,  resembles  that  of  Soutli-westem  England. 

Reserving  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing capacities  of  the  regions  at  whose  physical  stnicture 
and  climate  we  have  glanced,  let  us  note  how  that  structure 
and  climate  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

Whoever  examines  the  general  lines  of  a  nation's  gfrowth,  will 
observe  that  its  development  has  been  guided  and  governed  by 
three  main  factors.     The  first  is  the  pre-existing  character  and 

1  Similar  but  smaller  deserts  occur  intldaho  and  South-eastern  Oregon,  and 
also  in  the  extreme  south-west.  Part  of  the  desert  of  Southern  California  ii, 
like  part  of  tlie  Sahara  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  fmiwath 
the  level  of  the  ocean. 

^  In  Central  Colorado,  wlicn  snow  falls,  it  does  not  melt  bat  disappean  bj 
evaporation,  so  dry  is  the  air.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  has  (in  his  Himalayan  Jaw^ 
nals)  noted  the  same  phenomenon  in  Tibet. 

*  There  is  a  small  glft^^ier  on  Mount  Shasta. 
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habits  of  tlie  Race  out  of  which  the  Nation  grows.    The  second 
is  the  physical  aspect  of  the  land  the  Kation  is  placed  in,  and 
tlie  third  embraces  the  international  concomitants  of  its  forma- 
tion,-«- that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  of  other  nations  upon  it, 
ajid  the  external  political  circumstances  which  have  controlled 
its  movement,  checking  it  in  one  direction  or  making  it  spread 
iji  another.     The  first  of  these  factors  may,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  people,  be  assumed  as  known,  for  their  character 
suid  habits  were  substantially  English.'    To  the  second  I  will 
return  presently.     The  third  factor  has  been  in  the  United 
States  so  unusually  simple  that  one  may  dismiss  it  in  a  few 
sentences.     In  examining  the  origin  of  such   nations  as  the 
German  or  French  or  Russian  or  Swiss  or  Spanish,  one  must 
oonstantly  have  regard  to  the  hostile   or  friendly  races  or 
powers  which  acted  on  them ;  and  these  matters  are,  for  the 
earlier  periods  of  European  history,  often    obscure.     About 
America  we  know  everything,  and  what  we  know  may  be  con- 
cisely stated.    The  territory  now  covered  by  the  United  States 
"was,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  practiciilly  vacant  when 
discovered  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  the  abo- 
rigines, though  their  resistance  was  obstinate  in  places,  and 
tihough  that  resistance  did  much  to  form  the  character  of  the 
"Western  pioneers,  may  be  left  out  of  account  as  a  historical 
force.     This  territory  was  settled  from  three  sides,  east,  south, 
and.  west,  and  by  three  European  peoples.     The  Spaniards  and 
French  occupied  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf.     The  Span- 
iards took  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.     The  English  (reckoning 
among  the  English  the  cognate  Dutclimen  and  Swedes)  planted 
a  series  of  communities  along  the  Atlantic  coast.     Of  these 
three  independent  colonizations,  that  on  the  Gulf  was  feeble, 
and  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  1803  and 
1819.     That  on  the  Pacific  was  still   more   feeble,  and  also 
passed,  but  by  conquest,   to   the  Anglo- Americans  in  1848. 
Thus  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  been  from  its  eastern 
side  alone  (save  that  California  received  her  immigrants  by 

'Tbeie  were  doabtleu  other  Influences,  especially  Dutch;  but  these  (though 
ft  recent  writer,  Mr.  Campbell,  hea  ingeuloiialy  raude  the  mo«t  of  ihem)  are, 
■ttei  all,  TeUtivel?  small,  not  ten  p«r  ceut.  so  to  Hpeah,  of  the  whole.  Far 
man  Important  than  the  diverse  elements  <it  Ijlood  were  Ihe  ronditions  of 
colonial,  and  etpeelall;  of  froatier.  life  which  moulded  the  youug  nation,  re- 
peating in  the  period  between  1IS0  and  ISX  maa;  of  the  phenomena  which 
had  accompanied  the  first  settlements  of  '.be  seventeenth  century. 
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sea  between  1847  and  1867),  and  the  march  of  the  peopl 
has  been  steadily  westward  and  south-westward.  They  hav< 
spread  where  they  would.  Other  powers  have  scarcely 
fected  them.  Canada,  indeed,  bounds  them  on  the  north,  bu 
they  have  found  no  need  to  overflow  into  her  narrow 
of  habitable  territory,  whence,  indeed,  a  million  of  people  have 
come  into  their  wealthier  dominions.  Like  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America,  like  the  British  in  Australia,  like  the  Russians 
in  Siberia,  the  Anglo-Americans  have  had  a  free  field ;  and  we 
may  pass  from  the  purely  political  or  international  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  nation  to  consider  how  its  history  h« 
been  affected  by  those  physical  conditions  which  have  bean 
previously  noted. 

The  English  in  America  were,  when  they  began  their  march, 
one  people,  though  divided  into  a  number  of  autonomous  com- 
munities ;  and,  to  a  people  already  advanced  in  civilization, 
the  country  was  one  country,  as  if  destined  by  nature  to  retain 
one  and  undivided  whatever  nation  might  occupy  it. 

The  first  settlements  were  in  the  region  described  above  as 
the  Atlantic  Plain  and  Slope.  No  natural  boundary,  whether 
of  water  or  mountain  or  forest,  divided  the  various  communi- 
ties. The  frontier  line  which  bounded  each  colony  was  an 
artificial  line,  —  a  mere  historical  accident.  So  long  as  they 
remained  near  the  coast,  nature  opposed  no  obstacle  to  their  co- 
operation in  war,  nor  to  their  free  social  and  commercial  inte^ 
course  in  peace.  When,  however,  they  had  advanced  westwards 
as  far  as  the  Alleghanies,  these  mountains  barred  their  prog- 
ress, not  so  much  in  the  North,  where  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  gave  an  easy  path  inland,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Carolina.  The  dense,  tangled,  and  often  thorny 
underwood,  even  more  than  the  high  steep  ridges,  checked  the 
westward  movement  of  population,  prevented  the  settlers  from 
spreading  out  widely,  as  the  Spaniards  dispersed  themselves 
over  Central  and  South  America,  and  helped,  by  inducing  a 
comparatively  dense  population,  to  build  up  compact  common- 
wealths on  the  Atlantic  coast.  So,  too,  the  existence  of  this 
rough  and,  for  a  long  time,  almost  impassable  mountain  belt, 
tended  to  cut  off  those  who  had  crossed  it  into  the  western 
wilderness  from  their  more  polished  parent  stock,  to  throw 
them  on  their  own  resources  in  the  struggle  with  the  fierce 
aborigines  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  to  give  them  that  dia- 
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aeUvs  character  of  frontienmeii  which  vas  so  marked  a 
ature  of  American  hiatory  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
izy,  and  has  left  deep  traces  on  the  Western  men  of  tc^day. 
When  population  began  to  fill  the  Mississippi  basin  the 
■antial  physical  unity  of  the  country  became  more  signifi- 
nt.  It  suggested  to  Jefferson,  and  it  led  Congress  to  approve, 
«  parchase  of  Louisiana  from  Xapoleon,  for  those  who  had 
igun  to  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers 
It  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off  from  the  sea  to 
hioh  these  highways  of  commerce  led.  Once  the  stream 
'  migration  across  and  around  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lleghanies  had  begun  to  flow  steadily,  the  settlers  spread  out 
all  directions  over  the  vast  plain,  like  water  over  a  marble 
>or.  The  men  of  the  Carolinas  iind  Georgia  filled  Alabama, 
ississippi,  and  Arkansas ;  the  men  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
led  Southern  Indiana,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Missouri  i  the 
en  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio  filled  Michigan, 
orthem  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  From  the 
iiuoe  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  was  nothing  to 
«ak  them  up  or  keep  them  apart  Every  Western  State, 
ujept  where  it  takes  a  river  as  a  convenient  boundary,  is 
landed  by  straight  lines,  because  every  State  is  an  artificial 
eation.  The  people  were  one,  and  the  wide  featureless  plain 
u  also  one.  It  has  been  cut  into  those  huge  plots  we  call 
iates,  not  because  there  were  physical  or  racial  di&erences 
qniring  divisions,  but  merely  because  political  reasons  made 
Federal  seem  preferable  to  a  unitary  system.  As  the  size 
!  the  plain  showed  that  the  nation  would  be  large,  so  did 
le  character  of  the  plain  promise  tliat  it  would  remain  united. 
lien  presently  steamers  c.ime  to  ply  upon  the  rivers,  each 
Lit  of  the  plain  was  linked  more  closely  to  the  others;  and 
hen  the  network  of  railways  spread  itself  out  from  the  East 
the  Mississippi,  the  Alleghanies  practically  disappeared. 
hey  were  no  longer  a  barrier  to  communication.  Towns 
irang  np  in  their  valley9;  and  now  the  three  regions,  which 
Lve  been  described  as  naturally  distinct,  the  Atlantic  Slope, 
LS  Alleghanies,  and  the  Mississippi  Basin,  have  become, 
lonomically  and  socially  as  well  as  politically,  one  country, 
Longh  the  dweller"  in  the  wilder  piirts  of  the  broad  mountain 
rlt  still  lag  far  behind  their  neighbours  of  the  eastern  and 
cstem  lowlands. 
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When,  however,  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration  reached  the 
arid  lands  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  its 
course  was  for  a  time  stayed.  This  fourth  region  of  moun- 
tain and  desert,  lying  between  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
affluents  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was,  except  its  coast  line,  an 
unknown  land  till  its  cession  by  Mexico  in  1846,  and  the  inner 
and  higher  parts  of  it  remained  unexplored  for  some  twenty 
years  longer.  As  it  was  mostly  dry  and  rugged,  there  was 
little  to  tempt  settlers  into  it,  for  vast  tracts  of  good  land 
remained  untouched  in  the  central  Mississippi  plain.  Many 
years  might  have  passed  before  it  began  to  fill  up,  but  for  the 
unexpected  finding  of  gold  in  California.  This  event  at  once 
drew  in  thousands  of  settlers ;  and  fresh  swarms  followed  as 
other  mines,  principally  of  silver,  began  to  be  discovered  in 
the  inland  mountain  ranges ;  till  at  last  for  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  wagon  track  there  was  substituted  a  railway,  com- 
pleted in  1869,  over  mountains  and  through  deserts  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  Had  the  Americans  of  1850 
possessed  no  more  scientific  resources  than  their  grandfathers 
in  1790,  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific  coast,  accessible  only  by 
sea  round  Cape  Horn,  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
would  have  remained  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
with  a  tendency  to  form  a  character  and  habits  of  their  own, 
and  possibly  disposed  to  aim  at  political  independence.  This, 
however,  the  telegraph  and  the  railways  have  prevented.  Yet 
the  Kocky  Mountains  have  not,  like  the  Alleghanies,  disap- 
peared. The  better  peopled  parts  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  still  find  that  range  and  the  deserts  a  far  more 
effective  barrier  than  are  the  lower  and  narrower  ridges  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  The  fourth  region  remains  a 
distinct  section  of  the  United  States,  both  geographicaUy  and 
to  some  extent  in  its  social  and  industrial  aspects.  All  this 
was  to  be  expected.  What  need  not  have  happened,  and  might 
even  have  been  thought  unlikely,  was  the  easy  acquisition  by 
the  Anglo-Americans  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
regions  far  removed  from  the  dominions  which  the  Republic 
already  possessed.  Had  the  competition  for  unappropriated 
temperate  regions  been  half  as  keen  in  1840  as  it  is  now  for 
tropical  Africa  (a  far  less  attractive  possession)  between  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Britain,  some  European  power  might  havp 
pounced  upon  these  territories.    They  might  then  have  become 
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wtd  lemEUned  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States,  and  haye 
had  few  and  comparatively  slight  relations  with  the  Missis- 
sippi Basio.  It  is  not  nature,  but  the  historical  accident  which 
Mt  them  in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  power  like  Mexico,  that  has 
made  them  now,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  for  a  long 
fataie,  membeis  of  the  great  Federation. 

In  the  south-east  as  well  as  in  the  west  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  climate  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
the  industiial  and  political  history  of  the  nation.  South  of 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  although  the  winters  are 
cool  enough  to  be  rein vigo rat ive,  and  to  enable  a  race  drawn 
from  Northern  Europe  to  thrive  and  multiply,'  the  summers, 
except  in  the  Alleghany  highlands,  are  too  hot  for  such  a 
race  to  sustain  hard  open-air  work,  or  to  resist  the  malaria  of 
the  marshy  coast  lands.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries 
afterwards,  natives  of  the  tropics  were  imported  from  Africa 
and  set  to  tiU  the  fields.  By  their  labour  large  crops  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  were  raised,  and  large  profits 
made;  so  that,  while  in  the  North-eastern  States  slavery  pres- 
ently died  out,  and  the  negroes  themselves  declined  in  numbers, 
all  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  South  came  to  depend 
upon  slave  labour,  and  slavery  became  intertwined  with  the 
pecuniary  interests  as  well  as  the  social  habits  of  the  ruling 
class.  Thus  a  peculiar  form  of  civilization  grew  up,  so  dis- 
similar from  that  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  that  not 
even  tlie  large  measure  of  State  independence  secured  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  could  enable  the  two  sections  to 
live  together  under  the  same  government.  Civil  war  followed, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  nation  were  to  be  perma- 
nently rent  in  twain.  Physical  differences  —  differences  of 
climate,  and  of  all  those  industrial  and  social  conditions 
that  were  due  to  climate  —  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  strife. 
Yet  nature  herself  fought  for  imperilled  unity.  Had  the 
seceding  States  been  divided  from  the  Korthern  States  by 
any  natnral  barrier,  such  as  a  mountain  range  running  from 
«a8t  to  west  across  the  continent,  the  operations  of  the  invading 
armies  would  have  been  incomparably  more  difiicult.  As  it 
yraa,  the  path  into  the  South  lay  open,  and  the  great  south- 
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flowing  rivers  of  the  West  helped  the  invader.  Had  there 
not  existed,  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  broad  belt  of  ele- 
vated land,  thrusting  into  the  revolted  territory  a  wedge  of 
white  population  which,  as  it  did  not  own  slaves  (for  in 
the  mountains  there  were  scarce  any),  did  not  sympathize 
with  secession,  and  for  the  most  part  actively  opposed  it, 
the  chances  of  the  Southern  Confederates  would  have  been 
far  greater.  The  AUeghanies  interrupted  the  co-operation 
of  their  Eastern  and  Western  armies,  and  furnished  recruits 
as  well  as  adherents  to  the  North ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  South  made  its  white  pop- 
ulation so  much  smaller,  and  on  the  whole  so  much  poorer, 
than  that  of  the  North,  that  exhaustion  came  far  sooner.  He 
who  sees  tlie  South  even  to-day,  when  it  has  in  many  places 
gained  vastly  since  the  war,  is  surprised  not  that  it  succumbed, 
but  that  it  was  able  so  long  to  resist. 

With  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  political  unity  of  the 
country  was  secured,  and  the  purpose  of  nature  to  make  it  the 
domain  of  a  single  people  might  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
Before  we  inquire  whether  this  result  will  be  a  permanent  one, 
so  far  as  physical  causes  are  concerned,  another  set  of  physical 
conditions  deserves  to  be  considered,  those  conditions,  namely, 
of  earth  and  sky,  which  determine  the  abundance  of  useful 
products,  that  is  to  say,  of  wealth,  and  therethrough,  of  popu- 
lation also. 

The  chief  natural  sources  of  wealth  are  fertile  soils,  mineral 
deposits,  and  standing  timber.^  Of  these  three  the  last  is  now 
practically  confined  to  three  districts,  —  the  hills  of  Maine,  the 
AUeghanies,  and  the  maritime  ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast,  es- 
pecially in  Washington.  Elsewhere,  though  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  wooded  country,  the  cutting  and  exporting  of  timber, 
or,  35  it  is  called  beyond  the  Atlantic,  "  lumber,"  is  not  (except 
perhaps  in  Michigan)  an  important  industry  which  employs 
or  enriches  many  persons.  It  is,  moreover,  one  which  con- 
stantly  declines,  for  the  forests  perish  daily  before  fires  and 
the  axe  far  more  swiftly  than  nature  can  renew  them. 

As  no  nation  possesses  so  large  an  area  of  land  available  for 

1 1  omit  the  fisheriefl,  because  their  commercial  importance  is  ooDfined  to 
three  districts,  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the  riyers  of  Wasb- 
inprton  and  parts  of  Aluslca,  with  the  seal-beariug  Pribyloif  Isles.  The 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  (Washington,  Oregon,  and  California), 
imperfectly  developed. 
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the  sustenance  of  man,  so  also  none  of  tlie  greatest  nations 
ean  boast  that  out  of  its  whole  domain,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  land  is  fit  for  tillage  or  for  stuck-reaiing.  If  we  except 
the  stony  parte  of  ^ew  England  and  Eastern  New  York, 
irhere  the  soil  is  thinly  spread  over  Qrystalline  rocks,  and 
the  sandy  districts  which  cover  a  considerable  area  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  more  level  tracts 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  good  agri- 
cultural land,  while  in  some  districts,  especially  on  the  upper 
Hississippi,  this  land  has  proved  remarkably  rich.  Which 
soils  will  in  the  long  run  turn  out  most  fertile,  cannot  yet 
be  predicted.  The  prairie  lands  of  the  North-weat  have 
needed  least  labour  and  have  given  the  largest  returns  to  theii 
first  cultivators;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  superiority 
will  be  maintained  when  protracted  tillage  has  made  artificial 
uda  necessaiT,  as  has  already  happened  in  not  a  few  places. 
Some  of  the  soils  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are 
said  to  improve  with  cultivation,  being  rich  in  mineral  con- 
stituents. Not  less  rich  than  the  Mississippi  prairies,  but  far 
smaller  in  area,  are  the  arable  tracts  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  where, 
in  Washington  especially,  the  loam  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  trappean  rocks  is  eminently  productive.  In  the  inner 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  lie  many  plains  and  valleys 
of  great  natural  fertility,  but  dependent,  so  deficient  is  the  rain- 
fall, upon  an  artificial  supply  of  water.  Were  irrigation  works 
constructed  to  bring  water,  or  artesian  wells  successfully  sunk, 
large  areas  might  be  cultivate<l ;  but  land  has  not  yet  become 
scarce  enough  to  make  the  execution  of  great  works  remuner- 
ative, and  in  many  regions  the  sources  of  water  supply  are 
distant  or  uncertain.  The  Mormon  settlements  on  the  east  and 
to  the  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are  the  only  considerable  tract 
as  yet  thus  reclaimed ;  there  are,  however,  others  from  which 
an  equally  patient  industry  may  draw  like  results. 

In  estimating  mineral  resources,  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
between  inines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  coal  and  iron  on  the  other.  The  former 
are  numerous,  and  have  given  vast  wealth  to  a  few  lucky 
speculators.  In  some  parts  of  the  Rockies  and  the  ranges 
Unking  them  to  the  Sierra  Nevuda,  tlie  traveller  saw,  even 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  silver  mining  claims  staked  out 
on  every  hill.    But  these  mines  are  uncertain  in  their  yield ; 
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and  the  value  of  silver  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Coal 
and  iron  present  a  surer,  if  less  glittering  gain,  and  they  are 
needed  for  the  support  of  many  important  industries.  Now, 
while  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  system,  copper  mainly  in  the 
West  and  on  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  coal  and  iron  dis- 
tricts ^  are  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Alleghanies  southwards  into  Alabama.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  coal  deposits  that  manufactures  develop,  yet 
not* exclusively,  for  the  water-power  available  along  the  foot  of 
the  New  England  hills  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  factories 
there,  which  still  remain  and  flourish  under  changed  conditions, 
receiving  their  coal,  however,  largely  by  sea  from  Nova  Scotia. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  conditions,  and  what  do 
they  promise? 

First :  An  agricultural  population  in  the  Mississippi  Basin 
already  great,  and  capable  of  reaching  dimensions  from  which 
imagination  recoils,  for  though  the  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile  will  be  less  than  in  Bengal  or  Egypt,  where  the 
peasants'  standard  of  comfort  is  incomparably  lower  than  that 
of  the  American  farmer,  it  may  be  as  dense  as  in  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  districts  of  Europe. 

Secondly:  An  industrial  population  now  almost  equalling 
the  agricultural,*  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  North-«astem 
States  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  large 
cities  springing  up  here  and  there  where  (as  at  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis)  commerce  plants  its  centres 
of  exchange  and  distribution.  This  industrial  population  grows 
far  more  swiftly  than  the  agricultural,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  manufactured  products  increases  faster  from  census  to  census 
than  does  that  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Thirdly  :  A  similar  but  very  much  smaller  agricultural  and 
industrial  population  along  the  Pacific,  five-sixths  of  it  within 
eighty  miles  of  the  coast. 

Fourthly  :    Between  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  this  well 

1  There  are  other  smaller  coal  districts,  includiD^  one  in  Washington,  on 
the  shores  of  Pnget  Sound.  Nor  ouj]:ht  the  immensely  productive  mineral  oi. 
districts,  especially  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Oliio,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

2  The  population  inhahiting  cities  of  8000  people  and  upwards  was  in  18n0 
still  only  2(>  12  per  cent  of  the  total  population  (though  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  it  reached  51  per  cent).  But  a  large  part  of  those  engaged  in  mining 
or  manufactures  may  be  found  in  places  below  that  limit  of  popolat&on. 
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peopled  Pacific  shore  a  wide  aiid  very  thinly  inhabited  tract, 
sometimes  quite  arid,  and  therefore  a  wilderness,  sometimes 
allowing  grass-bearii^  hills  with  sheep  or  cattle,  and  a  few 
nuchmen  upon  the  hill-slopes,  more  rarely  valleys  which  irri- 
gation has  taught  to  wave  with  crops.  And  here  and  there 
through  this  tract,  redeeming  it  from  solitude,  there  will  lie 
scattered  mining  towaa,  many  of  them  quick  to  rise  and  almost 
as  quick  to  vanish,  but  others  destined,  if  they  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  a  mining  district,  to  maintain  a  permanent  importance. 

Thus  the  enormous  preponderance  of  population  will  be  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continental  watershed.  It  was  so  in 
1890,  —  66,000,000  of  people  against  6,000,000,  —  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so,  though  the  disparity  may  be  somewhat  less  marked. 
The  face  of  the  nation  will  be  turned  eastward ;  and,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Lowell's,  the  front  door  of  their  house  will  open 
upon  the  Atlantic,  the  back  door  upon  the  Pacific.  Faint  and 
few,  so  far  as  we  can  now  predict  (though  far  greater  than  at 
this  moment),  will  be  the  relations  maintained  with  Eastern 
Asia  and  Australia  across  the  vast  expanse  of  that  ocean  com- 
pared with  those  that  must  exist  with  Europe,  to  which  not 
only  literature  and  social  interests,  but  commerce  also,  will  bind 
America  by  ties  growing  always  closer  and  more  uumerous. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  will  remain  one  nation 
is  the  conclusion  to  which,  as  already  observed,  the  geography 
of  the  continent  points.  Considerations  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial  kind  enforce  this  forecast.  The  United  States, 
with  nearly  all  the  vegetable  staples  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  many  that  may  be  called  subtropical,  has  within  its  borders 
a  greater  variety  of  products,  mineral  as  well  as  vegetable, 
ihui  any  other  country,  and  therefore  a  wider  basis  for  inter- 
nal interehange  of  commodities.  Free  Trade  with  other 
countries,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  of  less  consequence 
where  a  vast  home  trade,  stretching  across  a  whole  continent, 
has  ita  freedom  secured  by  the  Constitution.  The  advantages 
of  such  freedom  to  the  wheat  and  maize  growers  of  the  North- 
west, to  the  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  planters  of  the  Gulf 
States,  to  the  orange  growers  of  Florida  liud  the  vine  growers 
of  California,  to  the  cattle  men  of  the  West  and  the  horsn 
breeders  of  Kentucky  and  Idaho,  to  the  lumbermen  of  Maine 
and  Washington,  to  the  coal  and  iron  men  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Alleghany  States,  to  the  factories  of  New  England, 
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both  employers  and  workmen,  as  well  as  to  the  consuming 
populations  of  the  great  cities,  are  so  obvious  as  to  constitute 
an  immense  security  against  separatist  tendencies.  Such  ad- 
yantages,  coupled  with  the  social  and  political  forces  discussed 
in  other  chapters,  are  now  amply  sufficient  to  hold  the  Pacific 
States  to  the  Union,  despite  the  obstacles  which  nature  has 
interposed.  In  earlier  stages  of  society  these  obstacles  might 
well  have  proved  insurmountable.  Had  communication  been 
as  difficult  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coast  might 
have  formed  a  distinct  nationality  and  grown  into  independent 
States ;  while  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  wide  mountain  land 
other  and  probably  smaller  communities  would  have  sprung 
up,  less  advanced  in  culture,  and  each  developing  a  type  of 
its  own.  But  the  age  we  live  in  favours  aggregation.  The 
assimilative  power  of  language,  institutions,  and  ideas,  as  well 
as  of  economic  and  industrial  forces,  is  enormous,  especially 
when  this  influence  proceeds  from  so  vast  a  body  as  thii 
of  the  American  people  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  com- 
pared to  which  the  dwellers  on  the  western  slope  are  still 
but  few.  The  failure  of  the  Mormon  attempt  to  found  a  State 
is  an  instance  to  show  how  vain  is  the  effort  to  escape  from 
these  influences ;  for  even  without  an  exertion  of  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  they  must  soon,  by  the  natural 
process  of  colonization,  have  been  absorbed  into  its  mass. 
There  is,  accordingly,  no  such  reason  to  expect  detachment 
now  as  there  might  have  been  had  neither  railroads  nor 
telegraphs  existed,  and  California  been  accessible  only  round 
Gape  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus.  Now  five  great  trunk  lines 
cross  the  continent ;  and  though  much  of  the  territory  which 
lies  between  the  populous  margin  of  the  Pacific  and  the  cities 
of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  is  and  must  remain  wild 
and  barren,  many  settlements,  mining,  pastoral,  and  even  agri- 
cultural, have  begun  to  spring  up  in  this  intervening  space, 
and  the  unpeopled  gaps  are  narrowing  day  by  day.  Especially 
along  the  line  of  the  more  northerly  railroads,  population, 
though  it  must  always  be  sparse,  may  become  practically  con- 
tinuous. A  close  observer  can,  however,  detect  some  differ- 
ences in  character  between  Califomians  and  the  Americans  of 
the  Eastern  and  Mississippi  States ;  and  it  is  possible,  though 
I  think  far  from  probable,  that  when  immigration  has  o^iafted^ 
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ud  the  Pacific  coasts  and  ralleya  are  peopled  by  the  gre&t- 
gtandohildieu  of  CalifomianB  and  Oiegonians,  this  diffcicncc 
may  become  more  marked,  and  a  Pacific  variety  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  species  be  discernible. 

We  have  so  far  been  proceediog  on  the  assumption  that  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  future  vhat 
they  have  been  durii^  the  last  three  generations.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  two  agents  are  at  work  which  may 
cieate  differences  between  those  who  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  country  greater  than  any  which  now  exist.  One  of  these 
ia  immigration  from  Europe,  whereof  I  will  only  Bay  that 
there  is  as  yet  little  sign  that  it  will  subatantiaUy  alter  any 
section  of  the  people,  so  strong  is  the  assimilative  power 
which  the  existing  population  exerts  on  the  newcomers,  and 
that  it  may  probably,  within  the  nest  few  decades,  begin  to 
decline.'  Large  as  it  has  been,  it  has  not  yet  affected  the 
English  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  one  may 
indeed  note  that  though  there  are  marked  differences  of  pro* 
nnnciation  there  are,  as  respects  the  words,  few  dialectic 
variations  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Union.  The  other  is 
climate.  Now  climatic  infiuenccs  seem  to  work  but  slowly 
on  a  national  type  already  moulded  and,  so  to  speak,  ham- 
mered into  a  definite  shape  by  many  centuries.  The  Eng- 
lish race  is,  after  all,  a  very  recent  arrival  in  America.  Few, 
indeed,  of  the  pregenitors  of  the  present  dwellers  in  the 
South  have  been  settled  there  for  two  centuriea;  that  is  to 
aay,  the  present  generation  is  at  most  only  the  sixth  on  which 
the  climate  has  had  time  to  tell.  It  is  tlierefore  quite  possible 
that,  when  five  or  six  more  centuries  have  passed,  the  low- 
landers  of  the  Gulf  States  may,  under  the  enervating  heat  and 
malarial  fevers  of  their  summers,  together  with  tlie  desistence 
from  physical  exertion  which  that  heat  compels,  have  become 
different  from  what  tliey  now  are ;  tliough  the  comparative 
ooolness  and  consequent  reinvigorative  powers  of  the  winters, 
and  the  infiltration  into  their  popiiliition  of  newcomers  from 

^  I  hkd  itit«nded  to  devote  at  lonst  rnie  rhaplor  t»  tlie  immliiriintii,  wttiDic 
brth  thelT  nunibera.  their  local  dl at rlbiit inn,  and  their  influGnue.  both  i>olitiraI 
and  social,  upon  different  rejiflnns  ot  the  <M>iintry,  I  liavi^,  however,  bepn  led 
to  tha  opinion  that  the  time  hu  not  y^t  arrlveil  when  lhl!<  lari;e  nrid  ditlieiilt 
tople  can  be  Byatematically  handliid  ti>  uoihI  pnrinse,  Willie  no  large  a  part 
(rf  tbe  liDtnlRranta  are  still  raw  ilmngcrs,  nnij  while  bo  many  more  continue 
to  arrive,  ftll  oonclualoiia  must  be  proviuioual. 

TOL.  n  )  H 
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the  hardier  North,  will  be  influences  working  in  the  contraiy 
direction.^  The  moral  and  social  sentiments  predominant  in 
a  nation,  and  the  atmosphere  of  ideas  it  breathes,  tend,  as 
education  is  more  and  more  diffused,  and  the  moyements  of 
travel  to  and  fro  become  constantly  brisker,  to  be  more  and 
more  powerful  forces  in  producing  similarity  of  character,  and 
similarity  of  character  tells  on  the  man's  whole  life  and  con- 
stitution. 

A  like  question  has  been  raised  regarding  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  European  stocks 
whence  they  sprung.  The  climate  of  their  new  country  is  one 
of  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  its  air  more  generally 
stimulative,  than  are  the  climate  and  air  of  the  British  Isles, 
or  even  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  That  this  climate 
should,  given  sufficient  time,  modify  the  physical  type  of  a 
race,  and  therewith  even  its  intellectual  type,  seems  only 
natural.  Arctic  winters  and  scanty  nutriment  have,  in  nine 
centuries,  markedly  reduced  the  stature  of  the  Norwegians 
who  inhabit  Iceland,  a  country  which  has  received  practically 
no  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  while  the  stern  conditions 
of  their  lonely  life  have  given  them  mental  and  moral  habits 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  natives  of  modern  Norway. 
But  the  problem  is  an  obscure  one,  for  many  elements 
besides  climate  enter  into  it ;  and  history  supplies  so  few 
cases  in  point,  that  the  length  of  time  required  to  modify  a 
physical  type  already  settled  for  centuries  is  matter  for  mere 
conjecture.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  races  from 
cold  or  damp  countries  settling  in  warmer  or  dryer  ones ;  but 
in  all  of  these  there  has  been  also  a  mixture  of  blood,  which 
makes  it  hard  to  say  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  climatic 
influences  alone.  What  can  be  stated  positively  is,  that  the 
English  race  has  not  hitherto  degenerated  physically  in  its  new 
home ;  in  some  districts  it  may  even  seem  to  have  improved. 
The  tables  of  life-insurance  companies  show  that  the  average 
of  life  is  as  long  as  in  Western  Europe.  People  walk  less 
and  climb  mountains  less  than  they  do  in  England,  but  quite 
as  much  physical  strength  and  agility  are  put  forth  in  games, 
and  these  are  pursued  with  as  much  ardour.  It  was  noted  in 
the  War  of  Secession  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  from 

^  Of  the  nej^oes,  the  race  naturally  fitted  for  these  Gulf  lowlands,  I  shall 
speak  in  a  later  chapter. 
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woimds  was  larger  than  in  European  wars,  and  the  soldiers  in 
both  armies  stood  well  the  test  of  the  long  marches  thi-ough 
rough  and  sometimes  unhealthy  regions  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  those,  perhaps,  faring  best  who  were  of  the  purest 
American  stock,  i.e.  who  came  from  the  districts  least  affected 
by  recent  immigration.'  It  has,  however,  already  been  remarked 
that  the  time  during  which  physical  conditions  have  been  able 
to  work  on  the  Anglo-American  race  is  much  too  short  to  enable 
any  but  provisional  conclusions  to  be  formed ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  premature  to  speculate  upon  the  clianges  in  char- 
acter and  intellectual  tastes  which  either  the  natural  scenery 
of  the  American  Continent,  and  in  particular  its  vast  central 
pUan,  or  the  occupations  and  economic  environment  of  the 
people,  with  thpir  increasing  tendency  to  prefer  urban  to  rural 
life,  may  in  the  course  of  ages  produce.  The  science  of  ethno- 
graphic sociology  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  working 
of  tiie  causes  it  examines  is  so  subtle  that  centuries  of  experi- 
ence may  be  needed  before  it  becomes  possible  to  determine 
definite  laws  of  national  growth. 

Let  na  sum  up  the  points  in  which  physical  conditions  seem 
to  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  American  people, 
by  trying  to  give  a  short  answer  to  the  question,  What  kind  of 
a  home  has  Nature  given  to  the  nation  ? 

She  has  furnished  it  with  resources  for  production,  that  is, 
with  potential  wealth,  ampler  and  more  varied  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  country, — an  immense  area  of  fertile  soil, 
sunshine  and  moisture  fit  for  all  the  growths  of  the  temperate, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  torrid,  zone,  a  store  of  minerals  so  large 
as  to  seem  inexhaustible. 

She  baa  given  it  a  climate  in  which  the  foremost  races  of 
mankind  can  thrive  and  (save  in  a  few  districts)  labour,  an  air 
in  most  regions  not  only  salubrious,  but  more  stimulating  than 
that  of  their  ancient  European  scats. 

She  has  made  communication  easy  by  huge  natural  water- 
courses, and  by  the  general  openness  and  smoothness  of  so 
much  of  the  continent  as  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  laying  out  a  vast  central  and  almost  unbroken  plain,  she 
has  destined  the  largest  and  richest  region  of  the  countiy 

t  Some  valnable  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  hi  Priifessiir  N.  S. 
Sbaler's  Intereatlng  book,  Xiiturr  iind  Mnii  in  America,  from  nliii'li  I  take 
theis  tacU  regardiog  life  InBarsnce  and  the  experience  ul  llie  Civil  War. 
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to  be  the  home  of  one  nation,  and  one  only.  That  the  lands 
which  lie  east  of  this  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  those  which  lie  west  of  it  between  the  Bookj 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  are  also  occupied  by  that  one  nation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  colonization  of  the  central 
region  had  gone  far,  means  of  communication  were  invented 
which  made  the  Alleghanies  cease  to  be  a  barrier,  and  that 
before  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  thickly  settled,  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  already  so  great  in  population,  wealth,  and 
pow^r  that  its  attraction  was  as  irresistible  as  the  moon  finds 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  to  be. 

Severing  its  home  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  old  world  of 
Europe  on  the  east,  and  by  a  still  wider  one  from  the  half  old, 
half  new,  world  of  Asia  and  Australasia  on  the  west,  she  has 
made  the  nation  sovereign  of  its  own  fortunes.  It  need  fear 
no  attacks  nor  even  any  pressure  from  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  it  has  little  temptation 
to  dissipate  its  strength  in  contests  with  them.  It  has  no  doubt 
a  strong  neighbour  on  the  North,  but  a  friendly  one,  linked  by 
many  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  kindred,  and  not  likely  ever 
to  become  threatening.  It  had  on  the  South  neighbours  who 
might  have  been  dangerous,  but  fortune  favoured  it  by  making 
one  of  them  hopelessly  weak,  and  obliging  the  other,  strong  as 
she  was,  to  quit  possession  at  a  critical  moment.  Thus  is  it 
left  to  itself  as  no  great  State  has  ever  yet  been  in  the  world; 
thus  its  citizens  enjoy  an  opportunity  never  before  granted  to  a 
nation,  of  making  their  country  what  they  will  to  have  it. 

These  are  unequalled  advantages.  They  contain  the  elements 
of  immense  defensive  strength,  of  immense  material  prosperity. 
They  disclose  an  unrivalled  field  for  the  development  of  an 
industrial  civilization.  Nevertheless,  students  of  history,  know- 
ing how  unpredictable  is  the  action  of  what  we  call  moral 
causes,  that  is  to  say,  of  emotional  and  intellectual  influences 
as  contrasted  with  those  rooted  in  physical  and  economic  facts, 
will  not  venture  to  base  upon  the  most  careful  survey  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  America  any  bolder  prophecy  than  thit, 
that  not  only  will  the  State  be  powerful  and  the  wealth  of  its 
citizens  prodigious,  but  that  the  Nation  will  probably  remain 
one  in  its  government,  and  still  more  probably  one  in  speech, 
in  character,  and  in  ideas. 


CHAPTER  XCn 

TBB  SOUTH   SINCE   THE   WAS 

Thouok  Id  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  sought,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  describe  the  political  phenomena  of  America  in 
general  terms,  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States,  both  political  and  social,  are  in  some  respects 
exceptional,  one  may  almost  say,  abnormal.  The  experienoe 
of  this  section  of  the  country  has  been  different  from  that  of 
the  more  populous  and  prosperous  North,  for  the  type  of  its 
civilization  was  till  thirty  years  ago  determined  by  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery.  It  has  suffered,  and  has  been  regenerated,  by 
a  terrible  Tat.  It  is  still  confronted  by  a  peculiar  and  menacing 
problem  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  negroes  much  larger 
than  was  the  whole  population  of  the  Union  in  a.  d.  1800,  per- 
sons who,  though  they  are  legally  and  industrially  members  of 
the  nation,  are  still  virtually  an  alien  clement,  unabsorbed 
and  nnabsorbable.  In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  sketch 
in  brief  outline  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  States  since  the 
war,  and  their  present  economic  and  social  condition,  reserving 
for  the  chapter  which  follows  an  equally  succinct  account  of 
the  state  of  the  coloured  population,  and  their  relations, 
present  and  prospective,  to  the  whites. 

The  history  and  the  industrial  situation  of  the  Southern 
States  cannot  be  understood  without  a  comprehension  of  their 
physical  conditions.  Tliat  part  of  them  which  lies  east  of  the 
Uississippi  consists  of  two  regions.  There  is  what  may  be 
called  the  plantation  country,  a  comparatively  level,  low,  and 
fertile  region,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  stretching  up  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver.  And  there  is  the  highland  region,  a  long,  broad  tongue 
of  elevated  laud  stretching  down  from  the  north  into  this  level 
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plantation  country,  between  the  39th  and  the  33d   parallels 
of  north  latitude.     Although  the  mountain  country  encloses 
within  its  network  of  parallel  ridges  many  fertile   valleys, 
while  upon  its  outer  slopes,  where  they  sink  to  the  plain,  there 
is  plenty  of  good  land,  the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  covered 
by  thick  forests,  or  is  too  steep  and  rough  for  tillage.     To 
men  with  capital  and  to  the  better  sort  of  settlers  generally, 
it  was  uninviting,  and  thus  while  the  rest  of  the  South  was 
being  occupied  and  brought  under  cultivation,  it  long  remained 
thinly  peopled  and  in  many  districts  quite  wild,  with  scarcely 
any  roads  and  no  railways.    As  the  soil  was  not  fit  for  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  or  sugar,  the  planters  had  no  motive  to  bring  slave 
labour  into  it,  not  to  add  that  the  winter  cold  made  it  no  fit 
dwelling  place  for  the  swarthy  children  of  the  tropics.     Hence 
this  region  was  left  to  be  slowly  and  sparsely  peopled  by  the 
poorest  of  the  whites,  and  a  race  of  small  farmers  and  wood- 
men grew  up.     They  were  rude  and  illiterate,  cut  off  from  the 
movements  of  the  world,  and  having  little  in  common  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  country  east  and  west  of  them,  yet 
hardy  and  vigorous,  with  the  virtues,  and  some  of  the  fierce- 
ness, of  simple  mountaineers,  honest  among  themselves,  and 
with  a  dangerously  keen  sense  of  personal  honour,  but  hostile 
to  the  law  and  its  ministers.     While  the  whole  cultivation  of 
the  plain  country  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky  was  done  by  negroes,  and  these   States, 
more  particularly  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  were  ruled  by 
an  oligarchy  of  wealthy  planters,  negroes  were  scarcely  to  be 
seen  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  the  scanty  white 
population  of  these  mountains  had  no  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.     Hence  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  this 
race  of  hillmen,  disliking  slavery,  and  having  no  love  for  the 
planters,  adhered  to  the  Union  cause,  and  sent  thousands  of 
stalwart  recruits  into  the  Union  armies.     Even  to-day,  though, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  been  much  affected  by  the 
running  of  railways  through  it,  the  opening  of  mines  and  the 
setting  up  of  iron  works,  the   mountain   land  of  the  South 
remains  unlike  the  plain  country  both  in  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants  and  in  the  physical  conditions  which  have  created 
that  character^  conditions  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  se* 
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quel,  are  an  important  factor  in  the  so-called  Negro  Prol^ 
lem. 

£xelndii^  these  highlanders,  —  and  excluding  also  the  three 
Border  States  which  did  not  secede,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Uissouri,  —  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  war  three  classes  of 
persons  in  the  8uuth.  There  was  the  planting  aristocracy, 
which  the  war  had  ruined.  The  elder  men  had  seen  their 
estates  laid  waste,  such  savings  as  they  possessed  exhausted, 
their  whole  negro  property,  estimated  (over  the  whole  country), 
at  nearly  »20,000,000,  gone  from  them  into  freedom.  Of  the 
younger  men,  a  large  part  had  fallen  in  the  field.  All,  old 
and  young,  had  no  capital  left  with  which  to  work  the  estates 
that  still  remained  in  their  hands.  Land  and  negroes  had 
been  their  only  wealth,  for  there  were  practically  no  manu- 
fectures  and  little  commerce,  save  at  the  half  dozen  seaports. 
Credit  was  gone ;  and  everything,  even  the  railroads,  was  in 
mins.  Thus  the  country  was,  as  a  whole,  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  the  old  plantation  life  broken  up  for  ever. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  poor  or,  as  they  were 
(rften  called,  "  mean  "  whites,  who,  in  tlie  lowlands  and  outside 
the  few  cities,  included  all  the  white  population  below  the 
torel  of  the  planters.  On  thein,  too,  slavery  had  left  its 
hateful  stamp.  Considering  themselves  above  field  labour, 
which  in  any  case  they  could  hardly  have  undertaken  in  the 
hot  regions  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts,  they  con- 
tracted habits  of  idleness  and  unthrift;  they  were  uneducated, 
shiftless,  unenterprising,  and  picked  up  their  living  partly  by 
a  languid  cultivation  of  patches  of  land,  and  by  hunting, 
partly  by  hanging  about  the  pliintations  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition, doing  odd  jobs  and  receiving  occasional  aid.  To  them 
the  war  brought  good,  for  not  only  was  labour  dignified  by 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  but  their  three  or  four  years  of 
lerrice  in  the  Confederate  armies  called  out  their  finer  quali- 
ties and  left  them  more  of  men  than  it  found  them.  More- 
OTer  with  the  depression  of  tlie  planting  oligarchy  their  social 
inferiority  and  political  subservience  became  less  marked. 

The  third  class  were  the  negroes,  then  about  four  millions 
in  namber,  whose  sudden  liberation  threw  a  host  of  difficulties 
ipoD  the  States  where  tliey  lived,  and  upon  the  Federal  govem- 
nen^  which  felt  responsible  not  only  for  the  good  order  of 
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the  reconquered  South,  but  in  a  special  manner  for  those  whose 
freedom  its  action  had  procured.  They  were  —  even  the  ma- 
jority of  the  (comparatively  few)  free  blacks  in  the  towns — 
illiterate,  and  scarcely  more  fit  to  fend  for  themselves  and 
guide  their  course  as  free  citizens  than  when  they  or  their 
fathers  had  been  landed  from  the  slave  ship. 

In  this  state  of  things,  three  great  problems  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Federal  government  whose  victorious  armies  were 
occupying  the  South.  How  should  the  State  governments  in  the 
States  that  had  seceded  and  been  conquered  be  re-established  ? 
What  provision  should  be  made  for  the  material  support  and 
protection  in  personal  freedom  of  the  emancipated  slaves  ?  To 
what  extent  should  not  merely  passive  but  also  active  civil 
rights  — that  is  to  say,  rights  of  participating  in  the  govern- 
ment as  electors  or  officials  —  be  granted  to  these  f reedmen  ? 

The  solution  of  these  problems  occupied  twelve  eventful 
years  from  1865  to  1877,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate chapters  in  American  history.  I  must  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing either  the  paiiy  conflicts  at  Washington,  or  the  subtle 
legal  questions  that  were  raised  in  Congress  and  in  the  courts, 
and  be  content  with  touching  on  the  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  relations  of  the  negroes  and  the  whites. 

The  first  action  was  taken  by  the  Southern  States  themselves. 
Conformably  to  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  1863,  President 
Lincoln  had  recognized  new  State  governments,  loyal  to  the 
Union,  in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  Arkansas.  When  the  war  had  ended,  the  other  reconquered 
States  (except  Texas)  took  a  course  similar  to  that  which  the 
loyalists  of  those  States  had  taken.  The  white  inhabitants, 
except  those  excluded  by  the  terms  of  President  Johnson's 
amnesty  proclamation  of  May,  1865,  chose  conventions :  these 
conventions  enacted  new  constitutions :  and  under  these  con- 
stitutions, new  State  legislatures  were  elected.  These  legislat- 
ures promptly  accepted  the  amendment  (the  thirteenth)  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  which  (in  1865)  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  then  went  on  to  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
negro  labour  and  against  vagrancy,  laws  which,  though  repre* 
sented,  and  probably  in  good  faith,  as  necessary  for  the  control 
of  a  mass  of  ignorant  beings  suddenly  turned  adrift,  with  no  one 
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to  control  them  and  no  habits  of  voluntary  induBtr;  or  thrift, 
kept  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  and  might  have  been 
BO  worked  as  to  reduce  a  large  part  of  them  to  practical  servi- 
tude. This  was  a  false  move,  for  it  excited  alarm  and  resent- 
ment  at  the  North ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  conflicts  here 
and  there  between  the  whites,  especially  the  disbanded  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  the  coloured  people;  condicts  the  more 
regrettable,  because  the  slaves  had,  during  the  war,  behaved 
excellently  towards  the  defenceless  white  women  and  children 
on  the  plantations,  and  had  given  their  former  masters  little 
or  nothing  to  revenge.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  suspicious 
temper  that  Congress  approached  the  question  of  ^e  re- 
settlement of  the  South.  The  victors  had  shown  unexampled 
clemency  to  the  vanquished,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to 
kiss  and  be  friends  in  the  sense  of  at  once  readmitting  those 
whom  they  deemed  and  called  "rebels"  to  their  old  fuUoonsti- 
tntional  rights.  Slavery,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
they  had  for  the  most  part  disclaimed  the  purpose  to  abolish, 
had  now  become  utterly  detestable  to  them,  and  the  negro  an 
object  of  special  sympathy.  They  felt  bound  to  secure  for 
him,  after  all  they  had  done  and  suffered,  the  amplest  proteo- 
tion.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  wiser  to  revert  to  the 
general  maxims  of  American  statesmanship,  and  rely  upon 
the  natural  recuperative  farces  and  the  interest  which  the 
South  itself  had  in  re-establishing  order  and  just  government. 
But  the  Northern  leaders  could  not  be  expected  to  realize  how 
completely  the  idea  of  another  revolt  had  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  people,  who,  in  a  characteristically 
American  fashion,  had  already  accepted  the  inevitable,  perceiv- 
ing that  both  slavery  and  the  legal  claim  to  secede  were  gone 
for  ever.  And  these  leaders — more  particularly  those  who  sat 
in  CongrcHS  —  were  goaded  into  more  drastic  measures  than 
reflection  might  have  approved  by  the  headstrong  violence  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  who,  as  a  Southern  States  Rights 
man  of  the  old  type,  had  announced  that  the  States  were 
entitled  to  resume  their  former  fall  rights  of  self-government, 
and  who,  while  stretching  his  powers  to  effect  this  object, 
had  been  denouncing  Congress  in  unmeasured  terms.  Very 
different  might  have  been  the  course  of  events  had  the  patient 
wisdom  of  Lincoln  lived  to  guide  the  process  of  resettlement. 
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Under  tlie  influence  of  these  sentiments,  Congress  n^iustd 
to  allow  the  members  elected  from  the  reconquered  States  to  take 
their  seats,  and  enacted  a  statute  establishing  a  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  armed  with  large  powers  for  the  oversight  and  sup- 
port of  the  liberated  negroes.  Passed  in  1865,  and  in  1866  con- 
tinued for  two  years  longer,  this  Act  practically  superseded  the 
legislation  of  the  reconquered  States  regarding  the  coloured 
people.  Congress  then  passed  and  proposed  for  acceptance 
by  the  States  (June,  186G)  an  amendment  (the  fourteenth) 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  conferred  citizenship,  State 
as  well  as  Federal,  on  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  forbade 
legislation  by  a  State  abridging  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  provided  for  reducing 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  any  State  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  citizens  excluded  from  the  suffrage.  As  all 
danger  of  a  return  of  slavery  had  already  vanished,  it  was 
a  tremendous  forward  move  to  put  this  pressure  upon  the 
Southern  States  to  confer  full  voting  rights  upon  their  negroes. 
These  States,  however,  would  probably  have  done  well  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  might  perhaps  have  accepted  it 
had  they  realized  what  was  the  temper  of  the  party  dominant 
at  the  North.  But  they  complained  of  the  proposal  to  cut  down 
representation  in  respect  of  excluded  citizens,  arguing  that 
there  were  Northern  States  where  colour  was  a  ground  of  exclu- 
sion, and  which,  nevertheless,  would  suffer  much  less  than  the 
Southern  States  because  the  number  of  their  coloured  residents 
was  far  smaller ;  and  they  also  resented  a  provision  in  the 
amendment  which  disqualified  from  voting  or  office  all  persons 
who  having  ever  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  had  been  concerned  in  "  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  same."  Accordingly  all  these  States, 
except  Tennessee,  rejected  the  amendment.  This  further 
stimulated  the  anger  and  suspicion  of  Congress,  which  pro- 
ceeded (March  2,  18r)7)  to  pass  the  so-called  Beconstruction 
Act  (a  bill  ^'  to  provide  efficient  governments  for  the  insor- 
rectionarv  States")  designed  to  create  legitimate  governments 
in  the  States  not  yet  readmitted  to  the  Union  (ignoring  the 
governments  set  up  by  the  white  inhabitants),  and  to  dete^ 
mine  the  conditions   proper  for  their  readmission.     By  tiuB 
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Act  these  States,  that  is,  the  whole  seceding  South  except 
Tennessee,  were  divided  into  fire  military  districts,  each  to 
be  governed  by  a  brigadier-general  of  tlie  Federal  army,  until 
such  time  as  a  State  convention  should  have  framed  a  new 
oonBtitution,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  have  been  ratified  ajid 
the  State  have  been  duly  readmitted.  The  delegates  to  each 
convention  were  to  be  elected  by  all  the  male  citizens,  exclud- 
ing such  as,  having  prevloualy  swum  to  support  the  Federal 
Constitution,  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion ;  and  it 
was  to  these  same  voters  that  the  new  Constitution  when 
fnuned  was  to  be  submitted  for  ratification.  This  provision, 
while  it  admitted  the  negroes  to  be  voters  and  delegates  to 
the  conventions,  debarred  from  both  functions  most  of  the 
leading  whites,  and  left  the  conventions  to  lie  "run"  by  those 
few  whites  who  bad  remained  faithful  to  the  Union,  and  by 
adventurers  who  had  come  from  the  North  in  the  track 
of  the  Federal  armies.  The  Keconstruction  Act  was  duly  car- 
ried out;  conventions  were  held;  constitutions  granting  equal 
suffrage  to  all,  blacks  and  whites,  were  enacted,  and  new  State 
governments  installed  accordingly,  in  which,  however,  the  lea^l- 
ii^  white  men  of  each  State,  since  not  yet  pardoned,  could 
obtain  no  place  either  as  legislators  or  us  ulficials.  By  this 
procedure,  six  States  were  in  18G8  readmitted  to  Congress,  as 
having  satisfied  the  conditions  imposed,  and  the  remaining 
States  within  the  two  years  following.  In  July,  1868,  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
having  been  accepted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  in 
Uaicb,  1870,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  forbidding  the  voting 
r^ht  of  citizens  to  be  "denied  or  abridged  on  account  of-raee, 
colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  also  Iwcame  by 
similar  acceptance  part  of  the  Constitution  and  binding  on  all 
the  States.  With  this,  and  with  the  passing  in  1870  and 
1871  of  penal  laws,  commonly  called  the  Force  Acts,  in- 
tended to  protect  the  negroes  in  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
fr^e,  the  direct  interference  of  the  Federal  legislature 
ended.  In  1872,  by  the  general  Amnesty  Act,  it  readuiitti'd 
the  great  bulk  of  the  ex-Confederates  to  full  political 
rights. 

Meanwhile,  how  had  things   been   going  in  the  Southern 
States  themselves  ?    All  the  leading  whites  having  been  dis- 
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qualified  from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  goyernment,  tb< 
only  factors  or  forces  left  were,  — 

First,  such  whites  as  had  adhered  to  the  Union  throughoul 
the  war — in  most  States  neither  a  numerous  nor  an  influential 
body. 

Secondly,  a  vast  mass  of  negroes  suddenly  set  free,  and 
lutely  destitute,  not  only  of  political  experience,  but  oven  oi 
the  most  rudimentary  political  ideas. 

Thirdly,  men  sent  down  from  the  North  as  agents  of  th< 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with  the  FederaTTwl 
government,  and  persons  who  had  come  of  themselves  in  th^^^e 
hope  of  profiting  by  such  opportunities  for  enrichment  as  thf 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  coimtry  might  create. 

The  voting  strength  was,  of  course,  with  the  negroes,  es] 
cially  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  (except  Texas) . 
and  a  certain  number  were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  legislatures  am 
to  fill  the  less  important  offices.  In  the  legislatures  of 
Carolina  and  Mississippi,  they  formed  the  majority ;  and 
the  latter  State  they  sent  one  of  themselves  to  the 
Senate.  But  leadership,  of  course,  fell  to  the  whites,  whc^-*^ 
alone  were  capable  of  it,  and  chiefly  to  those  white  adven- 
turers whose  scanty  stock  of  portable  property  won  for 
the  name  of  "carpet-baggers.'*  They  organized  the  ne(^ 
for  elections.  State  and  local,  they  tampered  with  the  electoral^  ^^ 
lists  and  stuffed  the  ballot-boxes,^  they  "  ran  "  the  legislatures^ 
They  pounced  upon  the  lucrative  places,  satisfying  negro  claimi 
with  posts  of  less  consequence,*  they  devised  the  variou^^  -^ 
methods  by  which  taxation  was  increased,  debt  rolled  up^ 
offices  created  and  lavishly  paid,  frauds  of  every  kind  per—' 
petrated  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  friends.  Sucl 
a  Saturnalia  of  robbery  and  jobbery  has  seldom  been  seen  ii 
any  civilized  country,  and  certainly  never  before  under  the 
forms  of  free  self-government.  The  coloured  voters  coulc 
hardly  be  blamed  for-  blindly  following  the  guides  who 
sented  to  them  the  party  to  which  they  owed  their  liberty 

^  Sometimes  the  beautifully  simple  plan  was  adopted  of  provldiiig  the  baUotz? — 
box,  carefully  locked  and  sealed  at  it«  proper  aperture,  with  a  sliding  side. 

2  In  South  Carolina,  in  1875,  according  to  the  trustworthy  evidence  of  Goi^- 
ernor  Chamberlain,  two  hundred  persons  had  been  appointed  joBtices  of  tl»^ 
peace,  with  a  certain  civU  as  weU  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  who  could  neithar 
read  nor  write. 
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md  as  the;  had  little  property,  taxation  did  not  press  upon 
hem  Qor  the  increase  of  debt  alarm  them.  Those  among  the 
legToea  to  whom  the  chief  profit  accrued  were  the  preachers, 
rho  enjoyed  a  sort  of  local  influence,  and  could  Bometimes 
ommand  the  Tot«s  of  their  fellows,  and  the  legislators,  who 
rare  accustomed,  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  to  be  paid  a 
ew  dollars  for  every  bill  they  passed.*  But  nine  tenths  of  the 
Uioit  gains  went  to  the  whites.  Many  of  them  were  persons 
f  in&mous  character  who  ultimately  saved  themselves  from 
nstioe  b;  flight.  For  the  time  they  enjoyed  absolute  impa- 
ity,  without  even  that  check  which  public  opinion  imposes  on 
be  worst  rulers  when  they  themselves  belong  to  the  district 
rhicb  they  rule. 

The  position  of  these  adventurers  was  like  that  of  a  Roman 
irovincial  governor  in  the  later  days  of  the  llepublic,  or  an 
Inglish  official  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Jompany's  conquests,  save  that  they  had  less  to  fear  from 
absequent  prosecution  than  Verrea,  and  less  from  a  parlia- 
leotary  inquiry  than  the  compaoion.s  of  Olive.  The  very 
ecnrities  with  which  the  Federal  system  surrounds  State  au- 
craomy  contributed  to  encourage  their  audacity.  The  National 
ovemment  was  not  responsible,  because  the  whole  machinery 
f  State  government  was  in  form  complete  and  to  all  outward 
ppearance  in  normal  action.  But  as  voting  power  lay  with 
hOM  who  were  wholly  unfit  for  citizenship,  and  had  no 
sterest,  as  taxpayers,  in  good  government,  as  the  legislatures 
ren  reckless  and  corrupt,  tlie  judges  for  the  most  part  sub- 
ervient,  the  Federal  military  officers  bound  to  support  what 
mrported  to  be  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  8tati>, 
loi^ress  distant  and  little  inclined  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
t  ^ose  whom  it  distrusted  as  rebels,*  greed  was  unchecked 
nd  roguery  unabashed.  The  methods  of  plunder  were  numer- 
08.    Every  branch  of  administration  became  wdsteful.    Public 

1  Ad  anecdote  Is  told  of  an  old  negro  In  North  Carolina  who,  being  discoTerod 
nmtlng  tb«  fee  h«  bad  received  tor  hia  vote  in  tbe  leglHlnture,  laid  with  a 
iBekla,  "  I  have  been  sold  eleven  timei  in  m;  life,  anil  tbla  ia  the  fint  time 
ersT  |Dt  the  money." 

*  yearly  tbe  whole  representation  In  Coiicreas  of  tbese  Statea  was  In  tbe 
inda  of  the  tben  rnlinj;  Repnbliraii  party.  The  Southern  members  were 
Igtiy  accompUcM  In  the  loval  misgovern mt-iit  here  ilescrllied,  iieurly  half 
'  thf  n>  bting  carpet4)aggeTS  from  the  North,  while  few  of  llie  Northern 
(Otan  bad  any  knowMge  of  li,  Hone  perhaps  not  caring  to  enquire. 
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contracts  were  jobbed,  and  the  profits  shared.  Extravagant 
salaries  were  paid  to  legislators  ;  extravagant  charges  allowed 
for  all  sorts  of  work  done  at  the  public  cost.  But  perhaps  the 
commonest  form  of  robbery,  and  that  conducted  on  the  largest 
scale,  was  for  the  legislature  to  direct  the  issue  of  bonds  in  aid 
of  a  railroad  or  other  public  work,  these  bonds  being  then 
delivered  to  contractors  who  sold  them,  shared  the  proceeds 
with  the  governing  Ring,  and  omitted  to  execute  the  work. 
Much  money  was  however  taken  in  an  even  more  direct  fashion 
from  the  State  treasury  or  from  that  of  the  local  authority ; 
and  as  not  only  the  guardians  of  the  public  funds,  but  even, 
in  many  cases,  the  courts  of  law,  were  imder  the  control  of 
the  thieves,  discovery  was  difficult  and  redress  unattainable. 
In  this  way  the  industrious  and  property-holding  classes  saw 
the  burdens  of  the  State  increase,  with  no  power  of  arresting 
the  process.  In  North  Carolina,  $14,000,000  worth  of  railroad 
bonds  were  issued,  and  no  railway  made.  In  Alabama,  the 
State  debt  rose  in  four  years  from  $8,356,000  to  $25,603,000, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it.  In  Mississippi,  the  State 
levy  had  been  ten  cents  on  the  $100  of  assessed  value  of  lands. 
In  1874  it  had  risen  to  fourteen  times  that  rate.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  State  debt  leapt  in  four  years  from  $5,407,000  to 
$18,515,000,  and  Governor  Moses,  not  content  with  his  share 
of  the  plunder,  openly  sold  his  pardons,  of  which  he  granted 
457  in  two  years.  But  the  climax  was  reached  in  Louisiana, 
where,  in  a  single  year,  the  State  debt  was  increased  fourfold, 
and  the  local  debt  twofold,  while  in  four  years'  time  the  total 
State  and  city  indebtedness  was  rolled  up  by  the  sum  of 
$54,000,000,  all  of  which  went  to  the  spoilers,  and  nothing  to 
permanent  improvements. 

Whether  owing  to  those  amiable  traits  in  the  national  char- 
acter which  often  survive  the  sterner  virtues,  or  to  the  fact 
•that  the  thieves  were  too  busy  filling  their  pockets  to  have 
leisure  for  other  outrages,  this  misgovemment  was  accompa- 
nied by  less  oppression  and  cruelty  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Some  such  acts  there  doubtless  were,  particularly 
in  the  rougher  districts  of  the  extreme  South-west ;  and  in  sev- 
eral States  the  dominant  faction,  not  satisfied  with  the  presence 
of  Federal  troops,  sought  to  preserve  order  by  creating  bodies^ 
of  State  guards  or  State  police,  or  a  negro  militia.    In 
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aissipi  the  coloured  people  were  enrolled  in  a  '-  Loyal  Lea^e." 
(Jnlike  the  Fedeial  civil  officials,  who  were  often  disreputable 
and  unscrupulous  partisans,  sometimes  most  iiQprojterly  com- 
bining the  headship  of  the  local  Ecpuhlican  organizatiou  with 
an  office  demanding  impartiality,'  the  Federal  military  officers, 
though  their  conduct  was  sometimes  impugned,  seem  on  the 
whole  to  have  behaved  with  uprightness  and  good  sense,  making 
their  military  control  as  gentle  as  such  a  thing  ever  can  be.  Kor 
did  the  negroes,  untutored  as  they  were,  and  jubilant  in  their 
new  freedom,  show  the  turbulence  or  the  vindictiveuess  which 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  less  kindly  race.  Neverthe- 
leM,  disorders  broke  out.  A  secret  combination,  called  the 
Ku  Klnx  Klan,  said  to  have  been  originally  formed  in  Ten- 
nessee by  youths  for  purposes  of  amusement,  spread  rapidly 
through  the  country,  and  became  credited  with  the  numerous 
petty  outrages  which,  during  186S  and  the  following  years, 
were  perpetrated  upon  negroes,  and  (leas  frequently)  upon 
whites  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  negroes,  in  the  rural 
South.  Many  of  these  outrages  were  probably  the  work  of 
Tillage  ruffians  who  had  no  connection  with  any  organization, 
still  less  any  political  motive.  But  the  iniix)ssibility  of  dis- 
eorering  those  who  committed  them,  and  the  absence  of  any 
bwal  efforts  to  repress  them,  showed  the  profound  discontent 
of  the  better  class  of  whites  with  the  governments  which  tlie 
coloared  vote  had  installed,  while  unfortunately  confirmii^ 
Congress  in  its  suspicion  of  the  former  rebels  as  being  still 
at  heart  enemies  of  the  Union  and  the  negro.  No  open  resist- 
ance to  the  Federal  troops  was  attempted ;  but  neither  their 
activity  nor  the  penal  laws  passed  by  Congress  were  effective 
in  checking  the  floggings,  house-burnings,  and  murders  which, 
dnrii^  these  years,  disgraced  some  districts.  Meanwhile,  the 
North  grew  weary  of  repression,  and  began  to  be  moved  by 
the  accounts  that  reached  it  of  "  ttarpet-bag  government."  A 
political  reaction,  due  to  other  causes,  had  maile  itself  felt  in 
the  North ;  and  the  old  principle  of  leaving  the  States  to  them- 
aelvea  gained  more  and  more  uixin  the  popular  mind,  even 
within  the  still  dominant  Republican  party.     Though  some  of 

1  Id  LonlsiaD»,  tor  Ingtance,  the  Federal  marahBl,  whu  was  entitled  to  call 
on  tbe  Federal  troopa  to  aJd  him,  wu  fur  a  time  cbairmau  ot  the  HepubUcan 
State  Committee. 
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its  prominent  leaders  desired,  perhaps  not  without  a  view  to 
party  advantage,  to  keep  down  the   South,  they  were  over- 
borne by  the  feeling,  always  strong  in  America,  that  every 
community  to  which  self-government  has  been  granted  must 
be  left  to  itself  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  that  con- 
tinued military  occupation  could  not  be  justified  where  no 
revolt  was  apprehended.     The  end  came  in  1876-77.    Between 
1869  and  1876,  the  whites  had  in  every  Southern  State  except 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  regained  control  of 
the  government,  and  in  1876  those  three  States  were  also 
recovered.^    The  circumstances  were  different,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  population  in  each  State.     In  some  a  union 
of    the    moderate   white    Kepublicans   with   the   Democrats, 
brought  about  by  the  disgust  of  all  property  holders  at  the 
scandals  they  saw  and  at  the  increase  to  their  burdens  as 
tax-payers,  had   secured   legitimately  chosen  majorities,  and 
ejected  the  corrupt  officials.     In  some  the  same  result  was 
attained  by  paying  or  otherwise  inducing  the  negroes  not  to  go 
to  the  polls,  or  by  driving  them  away  by  threats  or  actual 
violence.     Once   possessed  again  of  a  voting  majority,  the 
whites,  all  of  whom  had  by  1872  been  relieved  of  their  dis- 
abilities, took  good  care,  by  a  variety  of  devices,  legal  and 
extra-legal,  to  keep  that  majority  safe;  and  in  no  State  has 
their  control  of  the  government  been  since  shaken.    President 
Hayes  withdrew,  in  1877,  such  Federal  troops  as  were  still  left 
at  the  South,  and  none  have  ever  since  been  despatched  thither. 
This  sketch  has  been  given,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a 
curious  phase  in  the  history  of  democracy,  and  one  not  likely 
ever  to  recur,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  as  be- 
cause it  has  determined  and  explained  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  events  and  the  present  attitude,  whereof  more  anon, 
of  the  Southern  people.     That  Congress  made  some  mistakes 
is  proved  by  the  results.     Among  those  results  must  be  reck- 
oned not  merely  the  load  of  needless  debt  imposed  upon  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  retardation  of  their  recovery  from  the 
losses  of  the  war,  but  the  driving  of  all  their  respectable  white 
citizens  into  the  Democratic  party  and  their  alienation  from 

^  Those  States  in  which  the  whites  first  recovered  control,  such  as  Georgia, 
have  generally  fared  best  subsequently.  They  have  had  lets  debt  to  eurji 
and  commercial  confidence  was  sooner  restored. 
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the  Republicans  of  the  Korth,  together  with  the  similar  aggre- 
gation of  the  negroes  in  the  Republican  partj,  and  consequent 
creation  of  a  so-called  "  colour  line  "  in  politics.  Habits  of  law- 
lessness have  moreover  been  peqtetuated  among  tlie  whites,  and 
there  has  been  formed  in  both  parties  the  pernicious  practice 
of  tampering  with  elections,  sometimes  by  force  and  sometimes 
hy  fraud,  a  practice  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  free  popu- 
lar government. 

Bnt  was  the  great  and  capital  act  of  the  Republican  party 
wheti  it  secured  the  grant  of  the  suffrage  to  the  negroes  en 
bloc  one  of  those  mistakes  ?  To  nearly  all  Europeans  such  a 
step  seemed  and  still  seems  monstrous.  No  people  could  be 
imagined  more  hopelessly  unfit  for  political  power  than  this 
host  of  slaves;  and  their  uiifittiess  became  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  the  classes  among  whom  the  new  voters  ought 
to  have  found  guidance  were  partly  disfranchised  and  partly 
forced  into  hostility.  American  eyes,  however,  see  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  To  them  it  is  an  axiom,  that  without  the 
sufFrs^  there  is  no  true  citizenship,  and  the  negro  would  have 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  free  had  he  receive<l  only  the  private 
and  passive,  and  not  also  the  public  and  active  rights  of  a 
citizen.  "I  realized  in  1867,"  saya  General  Wade  Hampton, 
cme  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  South,  "tliat 
Then  a  man  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
could  not  be  debarred  from  voting  on  account  of  liis  colour. 
Such  exclusion  would  be  opposed  to  the  entire  theory  of 
republican  institutions.'"  It  is  true  that  there  were  Northern 
States,  such  as  even  the  New  England  Connecticut  and  the 
half  New  England  Ohio,  as  well  as  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  persons  of  colour  were  so  deljarred.'  But  the 
Abolitionist  movement  and  the  war  had  given  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  abstract  theory  of  human  rights,  and  Iiad  made 
the  negro  so  much  an  object  of  synijxithy  to  the  Northern 
people,  that  these  restrictions  were  vanishing  before  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  democratic  equality  and  the  rights  of  man 
w  man.  There  was,  moreover,  a  practical  argument  of  some 
weight.    The   gift    of   the  sufTDige   presented   itself  to   the 

•  JforfA  ATiuritan  Sevitw  lor  March,  1879. 
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Northern  statesmen  as  the  alternative  to  continuance  of  mil- 
itary government.  Without  the  suffrage,  the  negro  might 
have  been  left  defenceless  and  neglected,  unimproved  and 
unim  proving.  In  the  words  of  another  distinguished  South- 
em,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Lamar,  ^^In  the  unaccustomed 
relation  into  which  the  white  and  coloured  people  of  the 
South  were  suddenly  forced,  there  would  have  been  a  nat- 
ural tendency  on  the  part  of  the  former  masters,  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  land  and  intelligence  of  the  country 
and  of  its  legislative  power,  to  use  an  almost  absolute  au- 
thority, and  to  develop  the  new  freedman  according  to  their 
own  idea  of  what  was  good  for  him.  This  would  have  resulted 
in  a  race  distinction,  and  with  such  incidents  of  the  old  system 
as  would  have  discontented  the  negro  and  dissatisfied  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country.  If  slavery  was  to  be  abol- 
ished, there  could  be  nothing  short  of  complete  abolition,  free 
from  any  of  the  affinities  of  slavery ;  and  this  would  not  have 
been  effected  so  long  as  there  existed  any  inequality  before  the 
law.  The  ballot  was  therefore  a  protection  of  the  negro 
against  any  such  condition,  and  enabled  him  to  force  his  int6r> 
ests  upon  the  consideration  of  the  South."  * 

The  American  view  that  ^'  the  suffrage  is  the  sword  and  shield 
of  our  law,  the  best  armament  that  liberty  offers  to  the  citizen,^ 
does  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  a  European,  who  conceives 
that  every  government  is  bound  to  protect  the  unenfranchised 
equally  with  the  enfranchised  citizen.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  United  States  this  duty  is  less  vigilantly 
performed  than  in  England  or  Germany,  and  that  there  were 
special  difficulties  attending  its  performance  under  a  Federal 
system,  which  leaves  the  duty,  save  where  Federal  legislation 
is  involved,  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  States, 

It  has  been  usual  to  charge  those  who  led  Congress  with 
another  and  less  noble  motive  for  granting  electoral  rights  to 
the  negroes,  viz. :  the  wish  to  secure  their  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican party.  Motives  are  always  mixed;  and  doubtless 
this  consideration  had  its  weight.  Yet  it  was  not  a  purely 
selfish  consideration.  As  it  was  by  the  Republican  party  thi^ 
the  war  had  been  waged  and  the  negro  set  free,  the  Republican 
leaders  were  entitled  to  assume  that  his  protection  oould  be 

1  North  American  Retfieuj  for  March,  1879. 
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tonred  only  by  their  continued  ascendancy.  That  ascendancy 
as  not  wisely  used.  But  the  circumstances  were  so  novel 
id  perplexing,  that  perhaps  no  statesmanship  less  sagacious 
lan  President  Lincoln's  could  have  handled  them  with  success. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  carpet-bag  and  negro  govem- 
eots,  the  third  era  in  the  political  history  of  the  South  since 
le  war  began.  The  first  had  been  that  of  exolusirely  white 
iffiage ;  the  second,  that  of  predominantly  negro  suffrage.  In 
lb  third,  uniTersal  suffrage  and  complete  legal  equality  were 
on  perceiTed  to  mean  in  practice  the  full  supremacy  of  the 
hitea.  To  dislodge  the  coloured  man  from  his  rights  was 
ipoasible,  for  they  were  secured  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
hioh  prevails  against  all  State  action.  The  idea  of  diaturb- 
g  them  was  scarcely  entertained.  Even  at  the  election  of  1872 
.e  Southern  Democrats  no  more  expected  to  repeal  the  Fif- 
enth  Amendment  than  the  English  Tories  expected  at  the  eleo- 
m  of  1874  to  repeal  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act  of 
169.  But  the  more  they  despaired  of  getting  rid  of  the  amend- 
ent,  the  more  resolved  were  the  Southern  people  to  prevent  it 
CHU  taking  any  effect  which  could  endanger  their  supremacy, 
tiey  did  not  hate  the  negro,  certainly  not  half  so  much  as 
«y  hated  his  white  leaders  by  whom  they  had  been  robbed. 
We  have  got,"  they  said,  "to  save  civilization,"  and  if  civili> 
,tion  could  be  saved  only  by  suppressing  the  coloured  vote, 
.ey  were  ready  to  suppress  it.  This  was  the  easier,  because 
hUe  most  of  the  carpet-b^gers  had  fled,  neatly  all  the  respect- 
)le  whit«B  of  the  South,  including  those  who  had  been  Whigs 
>fore  the  war  and  who  bad  opposed  secession,  were  now  united 
I  the  new  Democratic,  or  rather  anti-negro  party.  A  further 
ridence  of  the  power  of  the  motives  which  have  swayed  them 
ay  be  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  Northern  man  who 
IS  of  late  years  gone  South  for  commercial  purposes,  has 
sfore  long  ranged  himself  with  this  anti-negro  party,  what- 
rer  his  previous  "  affiliations  "  may  have  been. 

The  modes  of  suppression  have  not  been  the  same  in  all  dis- 
iets  and  at  all  times.     At  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what 

called  "  bulldozing,"  i.e.  rough  treatment  and  terrorism, 
ipUed  to  frighten  the  coloured  men  from  coming  to  or  voting 
i  the  polls.  Afterwards,  the  mothorls  were  less  harsh.  Rcgis- 
ations  were  so  managed  as  to  exclude  negro  voters,  arrange- 
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ments  for  polling  were  contrived  in  such  wise  as  to  lead  the  votei 
to  the  wrong  place  so  that  his  vote  might  be  refused ;  and,  if  th4 
necessity  arose,  the  Eepublican  candidates  were  counted  out,  o 
the  election  returns  tampered  with.  "  I  would  stuff  a  ballol 
box,"  said  a  prominent  man,  "  in  order  to  have  a  good,  hones 
government ; "  and  he  said  it  in  good  faith,  and  with  no  8ens» 
of  incongruity.  Sometimes  the  local  negro  preachers 
warned  or  paid  to  keep  their  flocks  away.  More  Tinmnrmi  t 
devices  were  not  disdained,  as  when  free  tickets  to  a  travellin: 
circus  were  distributed  among  the  negroes,  and  the  circus  pai». 
to  hold  its  exhibition  at  a  place  and  hour  which  prevented  thei 
from  coming  to  vote.  South  Carolina  enacted  an  ingenious  la^. 
which  provides  that  there  shall  be  eight  ballot-boxes  for  as  msMmr^jaj 
posts  to  be  filled  at  the  election,  that  a  vote  shall  not  be  ooant^^»^:ed 
unless  placed  in  the  proper  box,  and  that  the  presiding  o&cm^^rsxr 
shall  not  be  bound  to  tell  the  voter  which  is  the  proper  box  tr  in 
which  each  vote  ought  to  be  deposited.  The  illiterate  negroes  m.  •  so 
often  vote  in  the  wrong  box,  the  boxes  being  frequently  nhift<^  ^frd 
to  disconcert  instructions  given  beforehand,  that  a  large  part  •  •=  of 
their  votes  are  lost,  while  the  illiterate  white  is  apt  to  receive  tEl  ^Ihe 
benevolent  and  not  forbidden  help  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  the  negro  long  mai  ^— >"« 
tained  the  struggle,  valuing  the  vote  as  the  symbol  of  hBidHiis 
freedom,  and  fearing  to  be  re-enslaved  if  the  Bepublican 
should  be  defeated.    Leaders  and  organizers  were  found  in 
Federal  oflBce-holders,  of  course  all  Republicans,  a  numenr-  *ous 
class,  —  Mr.  Nordhoff,  a  careful  and  judicious  observer,  sa^— ^iy« 
there  were  in  1875  three  thousand  in  Georgia  alone, — bs^^^^^ 
a  class  whose  members  virtually  held  their  offices  on  conditio     on 
of  doing  their   political  work;  being  liable  to  be  remove-      ^ 
if  they  failed  in  their  duty,  as  the  Turks  remove  a  Vali  wZZ  "ho 
sends  up  too  little  money  to  Stamboul.     After  1884|  howevi 
when  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  passed  to  a 
crat,  some  of  these  office-holders  were  replaced  by  Democns^vts 
and  the  rest  became  less  zealous.     It  was,  moreover,  aliea^MK^j 
by  that  time  clear  that  the  whites,  being  again  in  the  sadd-   ^e, 
meant  to  stay  there,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  oigs^'stni- 
zers  grew  feebler  as  they  lost  hope.     Their  friends  at  ^te 
North   were  exasperated,   not  without  reason,   for  the  gxii 
of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  had  resulted  in  securing  to  tie 
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South  a  larger  representation  in  Congress  and  in  presidential 
electidns  than  it  enjoyed  before  the  war,  or  would  have  en- 
joyed had  the  negroes  been  left  unenfranchised.  They  argued, 
and  truly,  that  where  the  law  gives  a  right,  the  law  ought  to 
secure  the  exercise  thereof;  and  when  the  Southern  men 
replied  that  the  negroes  were  ignorant^  they  rejoined  that  all 
over  the  country  there  were  myriads  of  ignorant  voters, 
mostly  recent  immigrants,  whom  no  one  thought  of  excluding. 
Accordingly  in  1890,  having  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  a  President  of  their  own  party,  the  Kepublican 
leaders  introduced  a  bill  subjecting  the  control  of  Federal 
elections  to  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  calling  out  a  full  negro  vote,  five  sixths  of  which 
would  doubtless  have  gone  to  their  party.  The  measure 
appeared  to  dispassionate  observers  quite  constitutional,  and 
the  mischief  it  was  designed  to  remedy  was  palpable.  It 
excited,  however,  great  irritation  at  the  South,  uniting  in 
opposition  to  it  nearly  all  whites  of  every  class,  while  no 
corresponding  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf  was  evoked  at  the 
North.  It  passed  the  House,  but  was  dropped  in  the  Senate 
under  the  threat  of  an  obstructive  resistance  by  the  (then 
Democratic)  minority.  Secure,  however,  as  the  dominance  of 
the  whites  seems  now  to  be  against  either  Northern  legis- 
lation or  negro  revolt,  the  Southern  people  are  still  uneasy 
and  sensitive  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  held  together 
in  a  serried  party  phalanx  by  this  one  colour  question,  to 
the  injury  of  their  political  life,  which  is  thus  prevented 
from  freely  developing  on  the  lines  of  the  other  questions 
that  from  time  to  time  arise.  So  keen  is  their  recollection 
of  the  carpet-bag  days,  so  intense  the  alarm  at  any  possibility 
of  their  return,  that  internal  dissensions,  such  as  those  which 
the  growth  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  party  has  lately  evoked, 
are  seldom  (permitted  to  give  Kepublican  candidates  a  chance 
of  a  seat  in  Congress  or  of  any  considerable  State  office. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  true  South,  and  neither  to  the 
mountain  regions,  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  negro 
element,  there  is,  save  in  the  wider  valleys,  still  a  strong 
Bepublican  party,  nor  to  the  Border  States,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia^  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  which  the  coloured  voters 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  excite  alarm.    When  it  is  desired 
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to  eliminate  their  influence  on  elections,  a  common  plan  is 
bribe  them.     In  Louisville  one  is  told  that  quite  a  small  pa; 
ment  secures  abstention.     To  induce  them  to  vote  for  a  Dem 
crat  is,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  much  more  costly. 

This  horror  of  negro  supremacy  is  the  only  point  in  whic 
the  South  cherishes  its  old  feelings.     Hostility  to  the  Northe 
people  has  almost  disappeared.     No  sooner  was  Lee's  surren 
der  at  Appomattox  Court  House  known  over  the  country,  tha 


the  notion  of  persisting  in  efforts  for  secession  and  the  hope^^s 
of  maintaining  slavery  expired.     With  that  remarkable  powei 
of  accepting  an  accomplished  fact  which  in  America  is  compai 
ible  with  an  obstinate  resistance  up  to  the  moment  when  th( 
fact  becomes  accomplished,  the  South  felt  that  a  new  era  hj 
arrived,  to  which  they  must  forthwith  adapt  themselves, 
were  not  ashamed  of  the  war.     They  were  and  remain  proudi 
of  it,  as  one  may  see  by  the  provisions  very  recently  made  b] 

some  States  for  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Greneral  Robert  E 

Lee  or  of  Ex-President  Jefferson  Davis.     Just  because 
felt  that  they  had  fought  well,  they  submitted  with   little 
resentment,  and  it  has  become  a  proverb  among  them 
the  two   classes  which   still  cherish  bitterness  are  the 
classes  that  did  not  fight,  —  the  women  and  the  clergy, 
when  fresh  hostility  was  aroused  by  the  reconstructive  actioi 
of  Congress  in  18G6  and  1867,  and  the  abuses  of  carpet-bag" 

rule,  no  one  dreamt  of  renewing  the  old  struggle.     Not,  how ' 

ever,  till  the  whites  regained  control  between  1870  and  1876,  .^ 
did  the  industrial   regeneration  of  the  country  fairly  begin.  — 
Two  discoveries  coincided  with  that  epoch  which  have  had  an 
immense  effect  in  advancing  material  prosperity,  and  changing 
the  current  of  men's  thoughts.     The  first  was  the  exploration 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  highland  core  of  the  country. 
In  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Tennessee,  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  both  coal  and  iron,  not  to  speak  of  other  minerals, 
have  been  found  in  enormous  quantities,  and  often  in  sucl 
close  juxtaposition  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steeJ 
can  be  carried  on  with  exceptional  cheapness.    Thus,  Northei 
capital  has  been  drawn  into  the  country :  Southern  men 
had  a  new  field  for  enterprise,  and  have  themselves  begurs- 
to  accumulate  capital :  prosperous  industries  have  been  created  — 
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and  a  laige  working-class  population,  both  white  and  coloured, 
has  grown  up  in  many  places,  while  the  making  of  new  rail- 
ways has  not  only  giveD  employment  to  the  poorer  claeses, 
but  has  stimulated  manufacture  and  commerce  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  second  discovery  was  that  of  the  possibility  of 
extracting  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  had 
formerly  been  thrown  away,  or  given  to  hogs  to  feed  on.  The 
production  of  this  oil  has  swelled  to  great  proportions,  makii^ 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  far  more  profitable,  and  has  become 
a  potent  factor  in  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  crop  now 
raised,  which  averages  eight  millions  of  bales,  and  in  1894  was 
expected  to  exceed  ten  millions  (being  mora  than  double  that 
which  was  raised,  almost  wholly  by  slave  labour,  before  the 
war),  is  now  raised  by  white  farmers  j  while  the  mills  which 
spin  and  weave  it  into  marketable  goods  are  daily  increasing 
and  building  up  fresh  industrial  communities.  The  methods 
<rf  agriculture  have  been  improved  ;  and  new  kinds  of  cultiva- 
tion introduced;  the  raising  of  fruit,  for  instance,  and  espe- 
cially of  oranges,  has  became  in  certain  districts  a  lucrative 
industry.  Nor  has  the  creation  of  winter  health  resorts  in 
the  beautiful  mountain  land  of  North  Carolina,  and  further 
south  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  been  wholly  without 
importance,  for  the  Northern  people  who  fiock  thither  learn 
to  know  the  South,  and  themselves  diffuse  new  ideas  among 
the  backward  population  of  those  districts.  Thus  from  various 
causes  there  has  come  to  be  a  sense  of  stir  and  movement 
and  occupation  with  practical  questions,  and  what  may  be 
called  a  commercialization  of  society,  which  has,  in  some 
places,  transformed  Southern  life.  Manual  labour  is  no  longer 
deemed  derogatory  by  the  poor  whites,  nor  commerce  by  the 
sons  of  the  old  planting  aristocracy.  Farmers  no  doubt  com- 
plain, as  they  do  everywhere  in  the  United  States;  yet  it  is 
a  good  sign  that  the  average  size  of  farms  has  been,  in  the 
South-eastern  States,  decreasing,  the  number  of  farmers  and 
also  the  number  of  owners  increasing,  wliile  the  number  of 
tenants  who  pay  their  rent  in  money  instead  of  in  kind  almost 
doubled  between  1880  and  1890.  As  capital,  which  used  to  be 
chiefly  invested  in  slaves,  has  increased  and  become  more  goti- 
rrally  diffused,  it  is  more  and  more  placed  in  ])priii:nu'iit  iui- 
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provements,  and  especially  in  city  buildings.  Cities  indeed 
have  largely  grown  and  are  still  growing,  especially  of  course 
in  the  mining  regions ;  and  in  the  cities  a  new  middle  class  has 
sprung  up,  formed  partly  by  the  elevation  of  the  poorer  class 
and  partly  by  the  depression  of  the  old  planting  class,  which 
has  made  the  contrast  between  the  social  equality  of  Northern 
and  the  aristocratic  tone  of  Southern  society  far  less  marked 
than  it  was  before  the  war. 

While  slavery  lasted  the  South  was,  except  of  course  as 
regarded  the  children  of  planters  and  of  the  few  merchants,  an 
illiterate  country.     Even  in  1870  the  South-eastern  States  had. 
only  30  per  cent  of  their  population  of  school  age  enrolled 
school  attendants,.and  the  South  central  and  western  States  only 
34  per  cent.     The  Reconstruction  constitutions  of  1867-70  con- 
tained valuable  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  schools ;  aQ( 
the  rise  of  a  new  generation,  which  appreciates  the  worth  oi 
education  and  sees  how  the  North  has  profited  by  it,  has  h 
a  wholesome  activity.     In  1890,  the  percentages  of  childrei 
enrolled  to  school  age  population  had  risen  to  59  and  62  in  th( 
South-east  and  South-west  respectively.^     It  is  no  doubt  tnw 
that  the  sum  expended  on  schools  is  very  unequal  in  the  various 
States,  —  Arkansas,  for  instance,  spends  twice  as  much  as  Northcii^^ 
Carolina,  though  her  State  debt  is  twice  as  great,  and  her  wealth^-^J^^ 
per  capita  of  children,  about  the  same ;  true,  also,  that  the  ex— - 
penditure  is  much  less  than  in  the  North  or  West, — Iowa,  foi 
instance,  spends  five  times  as  much  as  Arkansas,  with  onl] 
twice  as  much  wealth ;  —  true,  further,  that  the  number  of 
of  attendance  by  each  pupil  in  the  year  is  much  smaller  in  the 
Southern  States  (62-2  in  the  South-eastern  States,  56-2  in  the^-^*® 
South  central  and  western,  as  compared  with  109  in  the  North— -^*-""" 
eastern  States).     Still  the  progress  is  great,  when  one  consid— -t^;^' 
ers  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Southern  States,  and  th( 
predominantly  rural  character  of  their  very  sparse  population* 

^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91.    The  oenaus  retnnis 
of  1S90  give  1,333,395  white  pupils  enroUed  out  of  a  total  white  population  or 
5,592,149  in  the  South-eastern  States,  and  in  the  South  central  and 
States,  l,87<i.l72  white  pupils  to  a  total  white  population  of  7,487,576. 
proportion  of  coloured  pupils  to  population  is  of  course  snudler.    See  the 
urea  given  in  next  chapter. 

"  School  age  "  is  taken  in  the  United  States  as  covering  the  years  from  5 
18  inclusive. 
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Any  one  seeking  to  disparage  the  South  need  not  want  for 
dntB  to  dwell  upon.  He  might  remark  that  illiteracy  is  far 
ore  common  than  in  the  North  or  West ;  that  there  is  little 
ading  even  among  those  who  can  read,  —  one  need  only  walk 
rongh  the  streets  of  a  Southern  city  and  look  into  the  few 
okstores  to  be  convinced  of  this,  —  and  far  less  of  that  kind 
culture  which  is  represented  by  lecture  courses  or  by  liter- 
y  and  scientific  journals  and  societies.  He  would  observe 
at  hotels,  railway  stations,  refreshment-rooms,  indeed  all  the 
ftterial  appliances  of  travelling  comfort  in  which  the  North 
ines,  are  on  a  far  lower  level,  and  that  the  scattered  population 
neglects  its  roads  that  they  are  often  impassable.  Life,  he 
[ght  say,  is  comparatively  rough,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
ier  cities,  such  as  Richmond  and  Charleston ;  it  has  in  many 
gions  the  character  of  border  life  in  a  half-settled  country. 
od  above  all,  he  might  dilate  upon  the  frequency  of  homicide, 
id  the  small  value  that  seems  to  be  set  upon  human  life,  if 
le  may  judge  from  the  imperfect  and  lenient  action  of  the 
arts,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  often  supplemented  by  private 
ngeance.  Yet  to  the  enumeration  of  these  and  other  faults 
m  of  slavery  and  the  spirit  which  slavery  fostered,  it  would 
rightly  answere<l  that  the  true  way  to  judge  the  former  slave 
ates,  is  to  compare  them  as  they  are  now  with  what  tliey  were 
len  the  war  ended.  Everywhere  there  is  progress ;  in  some 
^ons  such  progress,  that  one  may  fairly  call  the  South  a 
w  country.  The  population  is  indeed  unchanged,  for  few 
;tlers  come  from  the  North,  and  no  part  of  the  United  States 
B  within  the  present  century  received  so  small  a  share  of 
LTOpean  immigration.^  Slavery  was  a  fatal  deterrent  while 
lasted,  and  of  late  years  the  climate,  the  presence  of  the 
gro,  and  the  notion  that  work  was  more  abundant  elsewhere, 
ve  continued  to  deflect  in  a  more  northerly  direction  the 
earn  that  flows  from  Europe.  But  the  old  race,  which  is, 
sept  in  Texas  (where  there  is  a  small  Mexican  and  a  larger 
rman  element)  and  in  Louisiana,  a  pure  English  and  Scoto- 
sh  race,  full  of  natural  strength,  has  been  stimulated  and  in- 
^orated  by  the  changed  conditions  of  its  life.  It  sees  in  the 
neral  and  agricultural  resources  of  its  territory  a  prospect 

1  In  North  Carolina  the  foreign  bom  are  only  .2  of  the  population,  iu  Missis- 
pi  only  .6. 
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of  wealth  and  population  rivalling  those  of  the  Middle 
Western  States.  It  has  recovered  its  fair  share  of  influence  i 
the  national  government.  It  has  no  regrets  over  slavery,  f 
it  recognizes  the  barbarizing  influence  that  slavery  exerte 
Neither  does  it  cherish  any  dreams  of  separation.  It  has  now  s. 
pride  in  the  Union  as  well  as  in  its  State,  and  is  in  some  waya 
more  fresh  and  sanguine  than  the  North,  because  less  clo}' 
by  luxury  than  the  rich  are  there,  and  less  discouraged  by  the 
spread  of  social  unrest  than  the  thoughtful  have  been  there 
But  for  one  difficulty,  the  South  might  well  be  thought  to 
the  most  promising  part  of  the  Union,  that  part  whose  advane 
is  likely  to  be  swiftest,  and  whose  prosperity  will  be  not  thi 
least  secure. 

This  difficulty,  however,  is  a  serious  one.     It  lies  in  th 
presence  of  seven  millions  of  negroes. 
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CHAPTER  XCIII 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEGRO 

The  total  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  was  in 
1890  7,470,040,  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
people  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  one  which  might  any- 
where but  in  North  America  be  deemed  to  form  a  considerable 
nation.  Of  this  total,  seven  millions  (in  round  numbers)  were 
in  the  old  Slave  States,  and  it  is  of  these  only  that  the  present 
chapter  will  speak.*  To  understand  their  distribution  in  these 
States,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  recall  what  was  said  in  the 
last  preceding  chapter  regarding  the  physical  features  of  the 
South,  for  it  is  by  those  features  that  the  growth  of  the 
coloured  population  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country  has 
been  determined.  Though  man  is  of  all  animals,  except  perhaps 
the  dog,  that  which  shows  the  greatest  capacity  for  supporting 
all  climates  from  Borneo  to  Greenland,  it  remains  true  that 
certain  races  of  men  thrive  and  multiply  only  in  certain 
climates.  As  the  races  of  Northern  Europe  have  been  hitherto 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  torrid  zone,  so  the 
African  race,  being  of  tropical  origin,  dwindles  away  wherever 
it  has  to  encounter  cold  winters.  In  what  used  to  be  called 
the  Border  States — Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  —  the 
coloured  element  increases  but  slowly,  or  tends  slightly  to 
decrease.'  In  West  Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee, 
and  Western  North  Carolina,  the  negro  is  practically  un- 
known in  the  highest  and  coolest  spots,  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  that  elevated  country  has  scarcely  been  able  to  hold  his 
own.  It  is  in  the  low  warm  regions  that  lie  near  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  sear 
islands  of  South  Carolina  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Miss< 
issippi  that  he  finds  the  conditions  which  are  at  once  most 

1  The  total  white  population  of  these  States  was  in  1890  13,079,725  and  the 
coloured  6,741,941. 

>  Kentucky  shows  a  small  decrease  from  1880  to  1890.  There  is  also  an  ab- 
solute decrease  of  coloured  population  in  seven  other  States,  —  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  — and  in  Arizona. 
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favourable  to  his  development  and  most  unfavourable  to  that 
of  the  whites.  Accordingly  it  is  the  eight  States  nearest  the 
Gulf,  —  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  that  contain  more  than  hal 
the  negro  population,  which  in  three  of  them.  South  Caroli 


Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  exceeds  the  number  of  the  whites— 
These  eight  States  show  an  increase  of  the  coloured  population,^- 
from  1880  to  1890,  at  the  rate  of  19.1  per  cent,^  while  in  thc^ 


01 


rest  of  the  South  the  rate  was  only  5.5  per  cent.     It  is  th 

clear  that  the  negro  centre  of  population  is  more  and 

shifting  southward,  and  that  the  African  is  leaving  the  colder,  -rm^zx^ 

higher,  and  drier  lands  for  regions  more  resembling  his  ancientt^  Mzm^ 

seats  in  the  Old  World. 

A  not  less  important  question  is  the  proportion  between  th^  -«Jhe 
negroes  and  the  whites.  In  1790  the  negroes  were  19.3  per^^-^e^ 
cent  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
In  1880  they  were  13.1  per  cent;  in  1890  11.9  per  cent,  or 
considerably  less  than  one-eighth.  Their  rate  of  increase  over  ^^'▼e: 
the  whole  country  in  the  last  decade  was  13.11,  while  thar.^s.tfui< 
of  the  whites  was  26.68.  Even  in  the  former  Slave  State*  ^^^^teJ 
(which  receive  very  few  immigrants  from  Europe)  the  increase 
of  the  whites  during  that  decade  was  24.67,  that  of  the  negroes 
only  13.9  per  cent,  or  little  more  than  half  the  rate 
by  the  whites,*  while  in  the  eight  black  States  mentioneo^^-*^ 
above  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  white  population  ii^  is 
29.63,  that  of  the  negroes  only  19.10.  It  thus  appears 
except  in  certain  parts  of  these  eight  States,  where  physi 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  coloured 
lation  prevail,  the  whites  increase  everywhere  faster  than  th 
negroes,  and  the  latter  constitute  a  relatively  decreasing  ele 
ment.^  This  fact,  though  suspected  previously,  has  been  place** 
beyond  doubt  by  the  census  of  1890.  It  is  the  dominating 
of  the  political  and  social  situation. 

1  It  was  still  neater  in  Arkansas  (47.73  per  cent),  Florida  (31.56  per  odnU^^^), 
and  Texas  (25.28  per  cent) ,  but  the  negroes  have  been  in  these  three  8tet*=^^BiBf 
much  less  numerous  than  the  whites,  and  the  increase  is  probably  largely  dv^  — 00 
to  negro  immigration  from  other  States. 

s  Arkansas  and  Misvsissippi  are  the  only  States  which  show  a  greater 
crease  of  coloured  than  of  white  people;  and  in  the  former  State, 
in  the  latter  also,  immigration  accounts  for  part  of  the  increase.    I  take 
above  figures  from  Census  BuHfitijit  No.  48. 

*  That  which  specially  tends  to  keep  down  the  negro  increase  is  tlie 
large  mortality  among  the  children. 
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Of  tSxo  eoonomio  and  industrial  state  of  the  whole  seven 
Uionfl  it  ia  hard  to  speak  in  general  terms,  so  different  are 
i  oonditiona  which  different  parts  of  the  country  present. 

one  point  only  are  those  conditions  uniform.  Everywhere, 
ke  in  the  Border  States  and  in  the  farthest  South,  in  the 
iu,  both  great  and  small,  and  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
loured  population  constitute  the  poorest  and  eodally  lowest 
'atom,  oorresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  new  immigrants 
ihe  Northern  .Statee,  although,  as  we  shall  presently  observe. 
By  are  far  more  sharply  ant!  permanontly  divided  than  are 
Me  immigrants  from  the  classes  above  them.  They  furnish 
le-tenths  of  the  unskilled  labour,  and  a  still  larger  propor- 
•a  of  the  domestic  and  hotel  labour.  Some,  thoi^h  a  com- 
latirely  small  number,  have  found  their  way  into  the  skilled 
ndicrafts,  such  as  joinery  and  metal  work;  and  many  are 
w  employed  in  the  mines  and  iron  foundries  of  South-eastern 
onessee  and  Northern  Alabama,  where  they  receive  wages 
metimes  equal  to  those  paid  to  the  white  workmen,  and  are 
sn  occasionally  admitted  to  the  same  trade-unions.'  In  tez- 
e  factories  they  are  deemed  decidedly  inferior  to  the  whites ; 
e  whirr  of  the  machinery  ia  said  to  daze  them  or  to  send 
em  to  sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  they  handle  tobacco  better 
in  the  whites,  and  practically  monopolize  this  large  industry. 

all  the  cities  a  great  part  of  the  small  retail  trade  is  in 
air  hands,  as  are  also  such  occupations  as  those  of  barber, 
oe-black,  street  vendor  of  drinks  or  fruit,  together  with  the 
mbler  kinds  of  railway  service.  In  the  mral  districts  the 
mense  majority  are  either  hired  labourers  or  tenants  of 
All  farms,  the  latter  class  becoming  more  numerous  the 
rther  south  one  goes  into  the  hot  and  malarious  regions, 
lere  the  white  man  is  less  disposed  to  work  on  his  own  land. 

these  tenants  many  —  and  some  are  both  active  and  thrifty 
cultivate  upon  a  system  of  crop-sharing,  like  that  of  the 
ftayera  in  France,  Not  a  few  have  bought  plots  of  land, 
d  work  it  for  themselves.  Of  tliose  who  farm  either  their 
11  land  or  that  for  which  they  pay  rent,  an  increasing  num- 

>  I  find  It  stated  (IROa)  that  In  West  TeDnesBM  tba  average  pay  per  day 
the  ikllled  white  labourer  IsSa.SO.nt  the  coloured  $1.60:  and  conceive  Ibat 
■  may  fairly  rspreneat  the  projxirlioD  in  most  trades,  thoueh  perhaps  less 
mlnlag  than  In  some  uthers.  A  large  employer  ol  labour  iu  Virginia  asuured 
I  Id  IBM  that  he  paid  some  ot  hia  negroes  (Iron- workers)  as  much  as  S4..'iO 
r  day.    Ho  added  that  they  worked  along  wltb  tbe  whiles,  and  drank  less. 
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ber  are  raising  crops  for  the  market,  and  steadily  inipumii 
their  condition.     Others,  however,  are  content  with  gettin: 
from  the  soil  enough  food  to  keep  their  families ;  and  this 
more  especially  the  case  in  the  lower  lands  along  the  coastj 
where  the  population  is  almost  wholly  black,  and  little 
by  the  influences  either  of  commerce  or  of  the  white  race 
In  these  hot  lowlands  the  negro  lives  much  as  he  lived  on  th 
plantations  in  the  old  days,  except  that  he  works  less,  becaus 
a  moderate  amount  of  labour  produces  enough  for  his   bar^ 
subsistence.     No  railway  comes  near  him.     He  sees  no  news- 
paper :  he  is  scarcely  at  all  in  contact  with  any  one  above  hie 
own  condition.     Thus  there  are  places,  the  cities  especially^ 
where  the  negro  is  improving  industrially,  because  he  has 
work  hard  and  comes  into  constant  relation  with  the  whites ; 
and  other  places,  where  he  need  work  very  little,  and  where* 
being  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  is  in  danger  of  relapsing 
into  barbarism.     These  differences  in  his  material   progress 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  must  be  constantly  borne  i 
mind  when  one  attempts  to  form  a  picture  of  his   present* 
intellectual  and  moral  state. 

The  phenomena  he  presents  in  this  latter  aspect  are 
lutely  new  in  the  annals  of  the  world.     History  is  a  recorder 
of  the  progress  towards  civilization  of  races  originally  bar- 
barous.    But  that  progress  has  in  all  previous  cases  been  slo 
and  gradual.     In  the  case  of  the  chief  Asiatic  and  Europeancx 
races,  the  earlier  stages  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.* 
Even  the  middle  and  later  stages,  as  we  gather  them  from  th 
writings  of  the  historians  of  antiquity  and  from  the  records^^^ 
of  the   Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  show  an  advance  in  which 
there  is  nothing  sudden  or  abrupt,  but  rather  a  process  of 
what  may  be  called  tentative  development,  the  growth  and 
enlargement  of  the  human  mind  resulting  in  and  being  accom- 
panied by  a  gradual  improvement  of  political  institutions  and 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.     In  this  process  there  are  no  leaps 
and  bounds ;  and  it  is  the  work,  not  of  any  one  race  alone,  but 
of  the  mingled  rivalry  and  co-operation  of  several.     Utterly 
dissimilar  is  the  case  of  the  African  negro,  caught  up  in  and 
whirled  along  with  the  swift  movement  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy.    In  it  we  have  a  singular  juxtaposition  of  the  most 
])rimitive  and  the  most  recent,  the  most  rudimentary  and  the 
most  highly  developed,  types  of  culture.     Not  greater  is  the 
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interval  which  separates  the  chipped  flints  of  the  Stone  Age 
from  the  Alazim  gun  of  today.  A  body  of  savages  is  vio- 
lently carried  across  the  ocean  and  set  to  work  as  slaves  on 
the  plantations  of  masters  who  are  three  or  four  thousand 
years  in  advance  of  them  in  mental  capacity  and  moral  force. 
They  are  treated  like  horses  or  osen,  are  kept  at  labour  by  the 
lash,  are  debarred  from  even  the  elements  of  education,  have 
no  more  status  before  the  law,  no  more  share  in  the  thought 
or  the  culture  of  theii  owner  than  the  sheep  which  he  shears. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  whom  the  slave-ship 
brought  to  the  plantation  remain  like  their  parents,  save  indeed 
that  they  have  learnt  a  new  and  hig'hly  developed  tongue  and 
have  caught  up  so  much  of  a  new  religion  as  comes  to  them 
through  preachers  of  their  own  blood.  Those  who  have  house- 
work to  do,  or  who  live  in  the  few  and  small  towns,  pick  up 
some  knowledge  of  white  ways,  and  imitate  them  to  the  best  of 
their  power.  But  the  great  mass  remain  in  their  notions  and 
their  habits  much  what  their  ancestors  were  iu  the  forests  of 
the  Niger  or  the  Congo.  Suddenly,  even  more  suddenly  than 
they  were  torn  from  Africa,  tliey  find  themselves,  not  only 
freed,  but  made  full  citizens  and  active  members  of  the  most 
popular  government  the  world  has  seen,  treated  as  lit  to  bear 
an  equal  part  iu  ruling,  not  themselves  only,  tut  also  their 
recent  masters.  Rights  which  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Englaud  did  not  obtain  till  1885  were  in  1867  thrust  upon 
tiiese  children  of  nature,  whose  highest  form  of  pleasure  had 
hitherto  been  to  caper  to  the  strains  of  a  banjo. 

This  tremendous  change  arrested  one  set  of  influences  that 
were  telling  on  the  negro,  and  put  another  set  in  motion.  The 
relation  of  master  and  servant  came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the 
discipline  of  compulsory'  labour  and  a  great  part  of  such  inter- 
course as  there  had  been  between  the  white  and  the  black 
races.  Very  soon  the  whites  began  to  draw  away  from  the 
negro,  who  became  less  a  friend  iu  fact  the  more  he  was  an 
equal  in  theory.  Presently  the  mixture  of  blood  stopped,  a 
mixture  which  had  been  doing  something  for  the  blacks  in 
leavening  their  mass,  —  only  slightly  on  the  plantations,  but  to 
some  extent  in  the  towns  and  among  the  domestic  serviuits, — 
with  [tersons  of  sujwrior  energy  rvnd  talent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  immediately  turned  on  the  freedman  a  vol- 
ume of  new  forces  which  had  scarcely  atfected  him  as  a  slave. 
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He  had  now  to  care  for  himself,  in  sickness  and  in  healt 
He  might  go  where  he  would,  and  work  as  much  or  as  little 
he  pleased.      He  had  a  vote  to  give,  or  to  sell.     Educaticzi^a^ 
became  accessible ;  and  facilities  for  obtaining  it  were  prompt^ZTwiy 
accorded  to  him,  first  by  his  Northern  liberators,  but  soon  L^Uby 
his  old  masters  also.     As  he  learned  to  read  and  to  vote,  ,  a 

crowd  of  modern  American  ideas,  political,  social,  religiou.s:i.aas, 
and  economic,  poured  in  ujwn  him  through  the  newspapei-^E:  ars. 
No  such  attempt  has  ever  been  made  before  to  do  for  a  race  s.  at 
one  stroke  what  in  other  times  and  countries  nature  Has  speiK:  -^nt 
centuries  in  doing.  Other  races  have  desired  freedom  and  -■  a 
share  in  political  power.  They  have  had  to  strive,  and  the^^i^.eir 
efforts  have  braced  and  disciplined  them.  But  these  thin^  -Mzigs 
were  thrust  upon  the  negro,  who  found  himself  embarra^s^  ^aed 
by  boons  he  had  not  thought  of  demanding. 

To  understand  how  American  ideas  work  in  an  African  brai  x:  -Jiin, 
and  how  American  institutions  are  affecting  African  habits,  ok"  ^^Dne 
must  consider  what  are  the  character  and  gifts  of  the  neg~  ^^SS^ 
himself. 

He  is  by  nature  affectionate,  docile,  pliable,  submissiye,  aiai  -mnd 
in  these  respects  most  unlike  the  Red  Indian,  whose  conspi 
uous  traits  are  pride  and  a  certain  dogged  inflexibility.    He 
seldom  cruel  or  vindictive,  —  which  the  Indian  often  is,  — noi 
he  prone  to  violence,  except  when  spurred  by  lust.    His  intel. 
gence  is  rather  quick  than  solid  ;  and  though  not  wanting  ii 
sort  of  slirewtlness,  lie  shows  the  childishness  as  well  as  the  lac 
of  self-control  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  peoples.    A  natu 
highly  impressionable,  emotional,  and  unstable  is  in  him  appr:^^  ^'^ 

priately  accompanied  by  a  love  of  music,  while  for  art  he  has- — 

unlike  the   Ked   Indian  —  no   taste   or  turn  whatever.    Suc^ -•^^ 
talent  as  he  has  runs  to  words;  he  learns  languages  easily  arr^-"^ 
writes  and  speaks  fluently,  but  shows  no  capacity  for 
thinking,  for  scientiflc  inquiry,  or  for  any  kind  of  invention: 
It  is,  however,  not  so  conspicuously  on  the  intellectual  side  th^  -^** 
his  weakness  lies,  as  in  the  sphere  of  will  and  action.     Haviic::^^"^ 
neither  foresight  nor  '*  roundsight,"  he  is  heedless  and  unthrifty' 
easily  elated  and  depressed,  with  little  tenacity  of  purpose, 
but  a  feeble  wish  to  better  his  condition.     Sloth,  like  that  int^^   "^ 
which  the  negroes  of  the  Antilles  have  sunk,  cannot  be  generalL^K-^«^ 
charged  uj)on  the  American  coloured  man,  partly  perhaps  b^    "^ 
cause  the  climate  is  less  enervating  and  nature  less  bountifu ^ 
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though  not  so  Bteady  a  workman  as  is  the  white,  he  is  leu 
ablesome  to  his  employera,  because  less  disposed  to  strike. 
La  by  his  toil  that  a  lai'ge  part  of  the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
p  of  the  South  is  now  raised.  But  any  one  who  knows  the 
orious  ryot  or  coolie  of  the  East  Indies  is  struck  by  the 
totenoe  between  a  race  on  which  ages  of  patient  industry 
re  left  their  stamp  and  the  volatile  children  of  Africa, 
^jnong  the  modes  or  avenues  in  and  by  which  the  influences 
white  America  are  moulding  the  negro,  five  deserve  to  be 
Miially  noted,  those  of  the  schools,  of  the  churches,  of  literar 
e,  of  industry,  and  of  business  or  social  relations, 
[jooking  merely  at  the  figures,  elementary  education  would 
m  to  have  made  extraordinary  progress.  In  the  former  Slave 
Aes  there  are  now  52  per  cent  of  the  coloured  popv:1ation  of 
lool  age  enrolled  on  the  books  of  some  school,  the  percent^e 
white  pupils  to  the  white  population  of  school  age  in  the  same 
,tes  being  67,  and  the  percentage  of  enrolments  to  population 
ir  the  whole  United  States  C9.'  In  these  States  the  coloured 
iple  are  30.98  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  the  coloured 
^s  27.37  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrolments.  A  smaller 
oentage  of  them  than  of  white  children  is,  tlierefore,  on  the 
iks  of  the  schools ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  thirty- 
(  years  ago  only  an  infinitesimaliy  smiiU  jwrcentage  were  at 
ool  at  all,  and  that  in  many  States  it  was  a  penal  offence  to 
ch  a  negro  to  read,  the  progress  made  is  remarkable.  Be- 
len  1877  and  1889,  while  the  white  pupils  in  the  common 
oolfl  of  the  South  increased  70  per  cent,  the  coloured  pupils 
reased  113  per  cent.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded 
m  these  figures  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coloured  popu- 
OD  are  growing  up  possessed  even  of  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
toD.  The  ratio  of  attendance  to  school  enrolment  is,  indeed, 
lOst  as  good  for  the  negroes  as  for  the  whites  (62.14  against 
18),  the  negroes,  both  parents  and  children,  hhving  a  desire 
instruction.  But  the  school-terms  are  so  short  in  most  of 
Southern  States — the  average  number  of  days'  schooling 
"Aie  year  for  each  pupil  being  only  100  for  the  South-eastern 
.tea,  and  Oo  for  the  South-western  against  168  in  the  North- 
tem  —  that  a  large  number  of  whites  and  a  still  larger  num- 
of  coloured  children  receive  too  little  teaching  to  enable 
m  to  read  and  write  with  ease.  Thus  out  of  4,759,040 
1  Saporl  <tfth»  Committiontr  nf  BdtuMion/or  1890-91. 
VOL.  II  !  K 
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negroes  in  the  old  Slave  States  over  ten  years  of  age,  1*,887,S2G, 
or  nearly  61  per  cent,  are  returned  as  illiterates.*     That  the 
amount  of  higher  education  —  seminary,  collegiate,  or  univer- 
sity education  —  obtained  by  the  negroes  is  not  only  absolutely 
small,  but  incomparably  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  the 
whites,  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  the  poorest  part  of  the  population.     The  total 
number  of  institutions  of  this  description  was  in  1891  as  fol- 
lows :  *  — 

Normal  schools,  52,  with  10,042  {mpils. 

Secondary  schools,  47,  with  11,837  pupils. 

Universities  and  colleges,'  25,  with  SSdO  pupils. 

Schools  of  theology,  25,  with  755  pupils. 

Schools  of  law,  5,  with  121  pupils. 

Schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  5,  with  306  pupils. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumh  and  the  blind,  16,  with  536  pupils. 


These  universities  are,  of  course,  on  a  comparatively 
ble  scale,  and  most  of  them  might  rather  be  called  secondary 
schools.  To  these  figures  I  may  add  that  the  grants  made  hi* 
the  State  governments  to  common  schools  —  in  the  South  it  i 
usually  from  the  State  treasury  and  not  from  local  taxation  — 
that  school  funds  are  derived — are  generally  distributed  equalli^-^  -l-^^j 
to  white  and  to  coloured  schools:  a  circumstance  which  appear; •^'^^** 
the  more  creditable  to  the  good  feeling  and  wisdom  of  th#xi^^^ 
ruling  whites  when  it  is  remembered  that  since  they  hold  nearlj^i"*^^^ 
all  the  property,  they  pay  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  taxes^^-^^ 
State  and  local.  These  funds,  however,  nearly  all  go  to  elemen-x^  ^  ^° 
tary  education,  and  the  institutions  which  provide  higher  educa^^s-^^-*^ 
tion  for  the  negro  are  quite  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upoU^^^^^' 
them.  Swarms  of  applicants  for  admission  have  to  be  turne^E^^-^^ 
away  from  the  already  over-crowded  existing  upper  and  normat^^  x:«iai 
schools  and  colleges ;  and  thus  the  supply  of  qualified  teacher^**  ^^ers 
for  the  coloured  schools  is  greatly  below  the  needs  of  the  case. 
The  total  number  is  at  present  only  24,150,  with  1,324,937K'  _  _ 
pupils  to  deal  with.      In  the  white  schools,  with  3,539,67(0    *^^ 


1  Abstract  of  the  census  of  1890,  Table  14. 
The  proportion  of  illiterates  is  highest  in  South  Carolina  (64.1  per  cent) 

Georgia  (G7.3),  Alabama  (60.1),  and  Louisiana  (72.1) ;  lowest  in  the  District  oi 
Columbia («^),  and  Oklahoma  (3<K2).    The  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was  not 
Slave  State,  but  its  negro  population  (only  2,290  over  ten  years  of  age)  is  vei 
small,  and  consists  of  negroes  who  have  recently  arrived  from  the  older  Soath — — 

2  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890  91.  p.  19152. 
*  Including  preparatory  and  primary  departments  of  universities. 
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pupils,  there  are  79,063  teacliers,  a  proportion  (about  1  teacher 
to  44  pupils)  obviously  much  too  low,  and  too  low  even  if  we 
allov  for  the  difference  between  enrolment  and  attendance. 
Bat  the  proportion  in  tne  coloured  bcIiooIb  is  lower  still  (1  to  ' 
63),  and  the  teachers  themselves  ate  less  instructed.  The  need 
for  secondary  and  normal  schools  is,  therefore,  still  urgent, 
though  much  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  Northern  benevo- 
lence for  this  admirable  purpose.'  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  negroes,  parents,  youug  people,  and 
ehildrcn,  to  obtain  instruction.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
want  of  it  is  what  keeps  them  below  the  whites,  just  as  in  the 
riots  which  broke  out  in  South  Carolina  during  Sherman's  in- 
vilsion,  the  negro  mob  burnt  a  library  at  Ccilumbia  because,  as 
they  said,  it  was  from  the  books  that  "tlie  white  folks  got 
their  sense."  And  they  have  a  notion  (which,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  confined  to  tliem)  that  it  is  the  want  of  book-learning 
which  condemns  the  vast  bulk  of  their  race  to  live  by  manual 
labor,  and  that,  therefore,  by  acquiring  such  learning  they 
may  themselves  rise  in  the  industrial  scale. 

In  the  days  of  slavery,  religion  was  practically  the  only 
cirilizing  influence  which  told  upon  the  plantation  hands. 
But  religion,  like  everything  else  that  enters  the  mind,  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  mentol  state  of  the  recipient.  Among  the 
negroes,  it  took  a  highly  emotional  and  sensational  form,  in 
which  there  was  little  apprehension  of  doctrine  and  still  less 
of  virtue,  while  physical  excitement  constantly  passed  into 
ecstasy,  hysterics,  and  the  other  phenomena  which  accompany 
what  are  called  in  America  camp-meetings.  This  form  it  has 
hitherto  generally  retained.  The  evils  have  been  palpable,  but 
the  good  liaa  been  greater  than  the  evil ;  and  one  fears  to  con- 
jectnre  what  this  vast  mass  of  Africans  might  have  been  had 
no  such  influence  been  at  work  to  soften  and  elevate  them, 
and  to  create  a  sort  of  tie  between  them  and  their  masters. 
Christianity,  however,  has  been  among  the  negroes  as  it  often 
was  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  as  it  is  in  some  countries  even  to- 
day, widely  divorced  from  morality.  The  negro  preachers,  tlie 
natural  and  generally  the  only  leaders  of  their  people,  are 

'  Among  the  great  beneffictioiiH  irbose  inpome  in  applied  for  the  eduration 
of  the  coInQied  people  apecint  iiinilioii  may  lie  maile  nS  Ihc  Peabiid;  Fund,  rlie 
John  P.  Slater  Fanil,  and  tlie  Dani.d  Hiin.l  Fiitid.  all  of  which  seem  to  be  very 
iriielf  adminiBlered.  1  Srul  the  tural  annual  Hum  l^vea  by  the  North  to  niir- 
nalsnd  collegiate  education  among  the  negroeieatlmated  at  a  million  dollars. 
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(doubtless  with  noble  exceptions)  by  no  means  a  model  cla89^ 
while  through  the  population  at  large  religious  belief  and  evei 
religious  fervour  are  found  not  incompatible  with  great 
in  sexual  relations  and  a  proneness  to  petty  thefts.     Fortu- 
nately, here   also  there  is   evidence  of  improvement.     Thi 
younger  pastors  are  described  as  being  more  rarely  lazy  an< 
licentious   than   were   those   of   the   older  generation;   thei: 
preaching  appeals  less  to  passion  and  more  to  reason.     As  it 
is  only  coloured  preachers  who  reach  negro  congregations,  th( 
importance  of  such  an  improvement  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated.*   There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  difference  betweei 
the  coloured  churches  in  the  cities,  especially  those  of  t^'       J' 
Border  States,  where  one  finds  a  comparatively  educated  clergy^^g 
and  laity,  with  ideas  of  decorum  modelled  on  those  of  theii 
white  neighbours,  and  the  pure  negro  districts  further  south 
in  some  of  which,  as  in  parts  of  Louisiana,  not  merely  have  th< 
old  superstitions  been  retained,  but  there  has  been  a  marke< 
relapse  into  the  Obeah  rites  and  serpent  worship  of 
heathendom.     How  far  this  has  gone  no  one  can  say. 
are  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  as  little  explored,  s< 
far  as  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  masses  is  con 
cemed,  as  are  the  banks  of  the  Congo  and  the  Benu^. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  education,  it  wil^t-ill 
have  been  gathered  that  the  influence  of  books  is  confined 
extremely  few,  and  that  even  of  newspapers  to  a  small  f ractioi 
of  the  coloured  people.    Nevertheless,  the  significance  of  what 
ever  forms  the  mind  of  that  small  fraction  must  not  be  undei 
estimated.     Tlie  few  thousands  who  read  books  or  magazine^K  ^8, 


1  Mr.  Philip  A.  Bruce  says  {Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1892,  p.  732) :  " 
improvement  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  nc^ro  preachers  is  even  more 
than  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  negro  teachers ;  but  it  is  an  end  moi^B^  «n 
difficult  to  reach  because  the  ])reachers  cannot  be  submitted  after  admissic 
to  an  ordeal  that  tests  their  fitness  for  the  positions  to  be  filled." 

Mr.  Bruce's  book,  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman  (1889) ,  presents 
striking,  though  perhaps  too  gloomy  a  picture,  of  the  condition  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Curry,  wlio  knows  the  South  thoroughly  and  has  so  admirably  admini 
tered  the  Slater  Fund,  says,  "  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  civiUzation  in 
negro  race  is  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  giving  a  predominant  ethical 
to  his  religion.    In  the  Black  Belt,  religion  and  virtue  are  often  considered     -^Bf 
distinct  and  separable  things.    The  moral  element,  good  character,  is  tHiminaX^^isd 
from  the  essontial  ingredients  of  Christianity,  and  good  citizenship,  womai^»  Jtf- 
ness,  honesty,  truth,  chastity,  cleanliness,  trustworthiness  are  not  always    ^^f 
the  essence  of  religious  obligation.    An  intelligent,  pious,  courageous  minist.v7 
is  indispensable  to  any  hopeful  attempt  to  lift  np  the  negro  race." — Atlan^^^f 
Monthly  for  June,  1892,  p.  732. 
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le  ftv  tens  of  thousandB  who  Bee  a  daily  paper,  acquire  the 
Ina  and  beliefe  and  aspirations  of  the  normal  white  citizen) 
ibfect  of  course  to  the  inherent  differences  in  race  character 
ItMdy  referred  to.  They  are  in  a  sense  more  American  than 
16  TBOeot  immigrants  from  Central  Europe  and  from  Italy, 
'lio  aifl  now  a  substantial  element  in  the  population  of  the 
[iddle  and  Western  States.  Within  this  small  section  of  the 
iloured  people  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  millions  who  hare 
ot  yet  attained  to  what  may  be  called  the  democratic  American 
MUciousnesB.  And  the  number  of  those  upon  whom  books 
od  newspapers  play,  in  whom  democratic  ideas  stimulate  dis- 
putant with  the  present  inferiority  of  their  people,  is  steadily, 
ad  in  some  districts,  rapidly  increasing.  The  etforts  of  those 
ho  ais  best  fitted  to  l^id  have  been  hitherto  checked  by  the 
salonsy  which  the  masn  is  apt  to  feel  for  those  who  rise  to 
rominence;  but  this  tendency  may  decline,  and  there  will  be 
Q  reason  for  surprise  if  men  of  eloquence  and  ambition  are  one 
ay  found  to  give  voice  to  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren 
I  Fwderict  Douglass  did.' 

The  influence  of  industry  is  another  name  for  the  influence  of 
ilf-help.  As  a  slave,  the  negro  was  no  doubt  taught  to  give 
teady,  though  unintelligent,  labour ;  and  this  was  probably  a 
tep  forward  from  his  condition  in  Africa.  Bnt  labour  all  of  it 
erEormed  under  supervision,  and  none  of  it  followed  by  any 
drantage  to  the  labourer  except  relief  from  the  lash,  labour 
'hose  aim  was  to  accomplish  not  the  best  possible  but  the  leaat 
ut  Tonld  suffice,  did  nothing  to  raise  the  character  or  to  train 
\iB  intelligence.  Every  day's  work  that  the  negro  has  done 
ince  he  becameafrecdmanbas  helped  him.  Mostof  theworkis 
ingh  work,  whether  on  the  land  or  in  the  cities,  and  is  done  for 
nr  wages.  But  the  number  of  those  who,  either  as  owners  or  as 
uiant  farmers,  raise  their  own  crops  for  the  market,  and  of 
tioae  who  are  finding  thetr  way  into  skilled  employments,  is  an 
Iways  increasing  number,  I  liave  seen  it  stated  that  in  1892 
be  Southern  negroes  paid  taxes  on  property  valued  at  more 
lian  ¥14,000,000,  practically  all  of  wliich  has  been  acquired 
ince  1865.  To  raise  crops  for  the  market  is  an  education  in 
tuift,  foresight,  and  business  a]ititude,  as  well  as  in  agricub 

1 1  r«m«inbei  to  have  listened  to  a  gtrlktne  Rpeech  by  ft  neero  In  SIchmoiK] 
iwUchhempiMkled  to  the  historic  glories  of  the  8t&Ie  of  VirKliilu,  noil  looght 
>  KillM  the  andlsDce  b7  remicding  them  that  they  too  were  Vlrgtiiluia. 
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ture ;  to  follow  a  skilled  industry  is  to  train  the  intelligence 
as  well  as  the  hand,  and  the  will  as  well  as  the  intelligence. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  very  little  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  negroes  in  any  handicraft,  and  the  need  of  meaos 
for  imparting  it  is  even  more  urgent  than  is  that  of  secondary 
schools.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  necessity  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized,  and  some  effort  made  to  provide  indus- 
trial training.    Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  observes  with  perfect  truth :  — 

'*  With  better  industrial  habits  there  comes  a  better  style  of  living- 
Though  most  of  the  negroes  still  live  in  rude  cabins,  no  better  than  ttk^^ 
huts  which  served  them  as  slaves,  they  who  own  or  rent  land  have  begun  "^/^ 
erect  decent  houses,  and  furnish  them  with  taste,  while  in  the  suburbs  ^=>^ 
a  city  the  negro  tradesman  has  sometimes  as  neat  a  villa  as  the  white         o^ 
like  occupation,  though  generally  obliged  to  inhabit  the  coloured  quarter        -^^ 


Against  the  industrial  progress  of  the  negro  there  must 
set  two  depressing  phenomena.     One  is  the  increase  of  insani 
very  marked  during  the  last  few  decades,  and  probably  att 
utable  to  the  increased  facilities  which  freedom  has  given 
obtaining  liquor,  and  to  the  stress  which  independence 
education  have  imposed  on  the  imdeveloped  brain  of  a 
ward  race.     The  other,  not  unconnected  with  the  former, 
the  large  amoimt  of  crime.     Most  of  it  is  petty  crime,  chie 
thefts  of  hogs  and  poultry,  but  there  are  also  a  good 
crimes  against  women.     Seventy  per  cent  of  the  convicts 
Southern  jails  are  negroes;^  and  though  one  must  aUow 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  an 
that  the  law  is  probably  more  strictly  enforced  against  th 
than  against  the  whites,  this  is  a  proportion  double  that 
their  numbers.^    Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia  more  th; 
half  the  arrests  are  among  the  coloured  people,  though  th 
are  only  one  third  of  the  inhabitants. 
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1  The  South  is  stiU  far  behind  the  North  in  matters  of  prison  managem 
Convicts,  and  sometimes  white  as  well  as  coloured  convicts,  are  in  m: 
States  hired  out  to  private  employers  or  companies  for  rough  work,  and 
harshly  treated. 

2  It  must  however  be  ol)served  that  in  the  re^t  of  the  Union  (North 
North  Central  and  West),  the  proportion  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  is 
higher  among  the  foreign  born  than  in  the  population  at  large,  doubt 
because  they  are  the  poorest  class.    The  foreign  bom  are  20  per  cent  of 
population  and  constitute  37  per  cent  of  the  prisoners.    The  foreign  bom  : 
children  of  foreign  parents,  taken  together,  constitute  49  per  cent  of 
prisoners. 
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The  most  potent  agency  in  the  progress  of  the  humbler  and 
more  ignorant  sections  of  a.  commuDity  has  always  been  theii 
intercourse  with  those  who  are  more  advanced.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  by  their  social  commixture  with  the  native  citizens 
that  European  immigrants  become  so  quickly  assimilated,  the 
British  in  two  or  three  years,  the  Germans  and  ScandinaTians 
in  eight  or  ten.  But  the  pre-condition  of  such  commixture  is 
the  absence  of  race  repulsion  and  esi^ecially  the  possibility  of 
intermarriage.  In  the  case  of  the  American  negro,  the  race 
repulsion  exists,  and  fusion  by  intermarriage  is  deemed  impos- 
sible. The  day  of  his  liberation  was  also  the  day  when  the 
whites  began  to  shun  intercourse  with  him,  and  when  opinion 
began  to  condemn,  not  merely  regular  marriage  with  a  person 
of  colour,  for  that  had  been  always  forbidden,  but  eren  an 
illicit  union. 

To  understand  the  very  peculiar  phenomena  which  mark  the 
relations  of  the  two  races,  one  must  distinguish  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States. 

In  the  North  there  was  before  the  war  a  marked  aversion  to 
the  negro  and  a  complete  absence  of  social  intercourse  with 
him.  The  negroes  were,  of  course,  among  the  poorest  and  legist 
educated  persons  in  the  community.  But  the  poorest  white 
looked  down  upon  them  just  as  much  as  the  richest;  and  in 
many  States  they  enjoyed  no  political  rights.  The  sympathy 
felt  for  them  during  the  Civil  War,  the  evidence  of  courage 
ami  capacity  for  discipline  they  gave  as  soldiers  in  the  Federal 
Army,  and  the  disposition  to  protect  them  which  the  Kepubli- 
can  party  showed  during  the  Kecon  struct  ion  period,  have  modi- 
fied this  aversion ;  and  they  have  now  comparatively  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  North.  They  are  occasionally  admitted  to 
some  inferior  political  office,  or  even  to  a  seat  in  a  State  legis- 
lature. The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  receives 
thema^  members,  and  so  does  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
though  they  are  grouped  in  distinct  "  posts."  People  some- 
times take  pleasure  in  going  out  of  their  way  to  compliment 
them.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  a  coloured  student 
was  chosen  by  his  companions  at  Harvard  University  to  be 
the  "class  orator"  of  the  year;  and  1  kni)w  of  cases  in  which 
the  lawyers  of  a  city  have  signed  memorials  recommending 
a  coloured  barrister  for  appoiutmi^nt  ta  an  important  Federal 
oltice.     Nevertheless,  there  is  practically  no  social  intermix- 
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ture   of   white  and  coloured   people.     Except  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  negro  never  sits  down  to  dinner  with  a  white  mail, 
in  a  railway  refreshment-room.     You  never  encounter  him  at  a 
private  party.     He  is  not  received  in  a  hotel  of  the  better        _ 
sort,  no  matter  how  rich  he  may  be.     He  will  probably  be 
refused  a  glass  of  soda  water  at  a  drug  store.    He  is  not  shayed 
in  a  place  frequented  by  white  men,  not  even  by  a  barber  of 
his  own  colour.     He  worships  in  a  church  of  his  own.     No 
native  white  woman  would  dream  of  receiving  his  addresses. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  he  is  three  parts  or  seven 
parts  white,  if  the  stain  of  colour  can  be   still   discerned. 
Kindly  condescension  is  the  best  he  can  look  for,  accompanied^ 
by  equality  of  access  to  a  business  or  profession.     Social  equaL — 
ity  is  utterly  out  of  his  reach. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whites  had  before  th^ 
war  no  sense  of  personal  repulsion  from  the  negro.  The  d 
mestic  slave  was  in  the  closest  relation  with  his  master's  famil 
Sometimes  he  was  his  master's  trusted  friend.  The  white  chili 
grew  up  with  the  black  child  as  its  playmate.  The  legal 
equality  was  so  immense  that  familiarity  was  not  felt  to  involvi^""^^^ 
any  disturbance  of  the  attitude  of  command.  With  emancipa^K^=^ 
tion  there  must  needs  come  a  change;  but  the  change  woul(» *- -**** 
have  come  more  gently,  and  left  a  better  relation  subsisting^^  ^^9 
had  it  not  been  for  tlie  unhappy  turn  which  things  took  in  th*-^^-^* 
Reconstruction  period  under  the  dominance  of  the  negro  vote^^^^^ 
The  white  people  were  then  thoroughly  frightened!  Thdj^'^^V 
thought  that  the  aim  of  the  North  was  to  force  them  to  admi 
not  only  the  civic  but  the  social  equality  of  the  freedmen, 
they  resolved,  if  one  can  apply  the  language  of  deliberat^'^^'^^ 
purpose  to  what  was  rather  an  unconscious  and  uncontrollable  X^^® 
impulse,  to  maintain  the  social  inferiority  of  the  negro  as  weLC  ^3^ 
as  to  exclude  him  from  political  power.  They  are  accustom^ 
to  say,  and  to  believe,  that  they  know  him  better  and  like 
better  than  the  Northern  people  do.  That  there  is  not 
the  educated  whites  of  the  South  any  hostility  to  the  race 
a  race  is  true  enough.  The  sons  of  the  planters,  and  of  th 
better  class  generally,  have  kindly  recollections  of  their  form* 
slaves,  and  get  on  well  with  their  negro  servants  and 
while  among  the  elder  freedmen  there  is  still  a  loyal  ai 
ment  to  the  children  of  their  former  masters.  The  poor  whit^ ^ 
however,  dislike  the  negroes,  resent  the  slightest  aAsainptic7J9 
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of  equality  on  tlte  part  of  the  latter,'  and  show  their  hatred  by 
Tiolence,  sometimes  even  by  ferocity,  wlien  any  disturbance 
wises  or  when  a  negro  fugitive  has  to  be  pursued.  Except  so 
br  as  it  is  involved  in  domestic  service,  the  servants  in  the 
South  being  nearly  all  negroes,  there  is  now  little  intercourse 
between  whites  and  blacks.  In  many  States  the  law  requires 
the  railroad  and  even  the  horse-car  companies  to  provide 
separate  cars  for  the  latter,  though  there  are  cities,  such  as 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  the  same  horse^ars  are 
used  by  both  races.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  a  person 
of  colour  cannot  enter  a  public  refreshment-room  used 
b;  the  whites  except  as  the  servant  of  a  white;  and  one 
may  see  the  most  respectable  and,  possibly,  even  educated 
oolouied  woman,  perliaps  almost  white,  forced  into  the  coloured 
oar  among  rough  negroes,  while  the  black  nurse  in  charge 
of  a  white  child  is  admitted  to  the  white  ear.  The  two  races 
are  everywhere  taught  in  distinct  schools  and  colleges,  though 
in  one  or  two  places  negroes  have  been  allowed  to  study  in  the 
medical  or  law  classes.  They  worship  in  different  churches. 
Though  they  read  the  ordinary  papers,  they  also  support 
diatinct  oi^ns  for  coloured  men.  They  have  distinct  Young 
Mens'  Christian  Associations.  With  some  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  trades,  they  are  not  admitted  to  trade  unions.* 
In  concert  halls  and  theatres,  if  the  coloured  are  admitted 
at  all,  it  ia  to  an  inferior  part  of  the  chamber.  On  the  other 
band,  negroes  are  sometimes  called  to  serve  on  juries,  and  civil 
justice  seems  to  be  administered  quite  fairly  as  between  them 
and  the  whites. 

Intermarriage  is,  in  every  State,  forbidden  by  law,  and,  so 
&r  as  a  traveller  can  ascertain,  very  few  children  from  parents 
of  different  bloods  are  now  bom.'  And  it  must,  I  fear,  be 
added  that  in  some  parts  of  the  South  a  white  man  would  run 
little  more  risk  of  being  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  nogro  than 
a  MoBBulman  in  Turkey  for  the  murder  of  a  Christian. 

Under  so  complete  a  system  of  separation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
influence  of  social  intercourse  between  whites  and  blacks,  an 

'  A  Vfr^niaD  obierved  to  me,  "  Our  wliilps  ilcjii't  molest  the  negroes  so  long 
Mtba  Degroee  don't  presumel  " 

*  Their  imions  tLre  however  adnillled  to  the  federation  of  the  Knights  ot 
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iiiiluerice  to  which  the  domestic  sLives  betore  the  war  oW  ^-*^ 
much,  now  counts  for  little.  But  the  question  of  the  attitu»-^^ 
of  the  whites  has  another  side.  It  means  more  than  the  s  '•-^ 
pension  of  a  civilizing  agency.  There  is  evidence  to  show  thr^^ 
the  coloured  generation  which  has  grown  up  since  the  wa^®-^* 
and  which  has  been  in  less  close  touch  with  the  white  peo^^P^® 
than  were  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  last  generation,  ^^ 
much  less  friendly  to  them.  It  has  lost  the  instinctive  senv — se 
of  subservience  and  dependence,  and  its  more  educated  mei 
bers  feel  acutely  the  contrast  between  their  legal  equality 
their  inequality  in  every  other  respect.  The  whites  percei' 
this ;  and  the  lower  class  among  them  become  still  mo 
suspicious  and  violent.  In  this  situation  there  lie  possibiliti- 
of  danger.  The  strained  relations  of  the  races  appear  most  fi 
quently  in  the  lynchings  of  negroes  so  often  reported  from  tl 
South.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
reports  regarding  these  lawless  acts,  for  the  newspapers  oi 
invent  horrors,  and  there  is  little  judicial  investigation  mj 
into  those  whose  reality  is  undeniable.  I  cannot  vouch  fi 
the  statement  which  I  have  read,  that  in  1892  241  lynching  -«ig8 
took  place  in  the  United  States,  200  of  which  were  in  tl^I^« 
South ;  and  that  of  the  persons  put  to  death  161  were  nej 
and  80  whites.*  As  might  be  expected,  many  exaggeratioa 
appear  and  obtain  credence  in  Europe  as  well  as  sometime 
in  the  North.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  over  the  Sout 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  in  the  North  also,  ne| 
accused  of  assassinating  white  men,  or  of  outraging  whi. 
women  or  children  are  frequently  seized  by  white  mobs 
summarily  killed ;  that  occasionally,  though  probably  not  oft 
an  innocent  man  perishes,  and  that  the  killing  is  sometim. 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty.  Now  a^^  nd 
then  the  culprit  is  burned  alive.  Often  his  body,  after  7  be 
has  been  hanged,  is  riddled  with  bullets,  a  piece  of  barbarii= — 3in 
akin  to  the  Eastern  habit  of  mutilating  the  corpses  of  the  sla'  — iiL 
The  excuses  offered  for  these  acts  are  that  white  women,  es^pe- 
cially  in  sparsely  inhabited  regions,  are  in  considerable  danfsgngr 
from  the  lust  of  brutal  negroes,  and  that  the  swift  appreh^3Z2- 

1  The  Census  Bulletin  on  Homicide  (No.  182)  states  that  the  county  Onerifls 
reported  117  lynchings  during  the  year  1889,  of  which  94  were  in  the  Soat6. 
Oddly  enough  this  was  exactly  the  numher  of  executions  reported  from  tbe 
South.    These  reports,  however,  are  believed  to  be  incomplete. 
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Bion  and  slaugliter  of  the  culprit  not  only  strikes  greater  dread 
than  tlie  regular  process  of  justice,  but  does  not  gratify  the 
negro's  enjoyment  of  the  pump  and  ceremony  of  a  formal  trial 
before  a  judge.  It  is  also  deckred,  ami  with  truth,  that  whites 
also  are  lynched,  th«t^;h  not  so  frequently  and  in  a  less  atro- 
cious way,'  that  the  negroes  themselves  occasionally  lynch  a 
negro,  tliat  it  is  hard  for  the  executive  authority,  with  no  force 
except  the  militia  at  its  command,  to  protect  prisoners  and 
repress  disorder,  and  that  the  lynchings  are  the  work  of  a  com- 
paratively small  and  nide  pavt  of  the  white  population ;  the 
better  citizens  disapproving,  but  with  American  nonchalance 
declining  to  interfere. 

Whatever  palliations  may  be  found  in  these  circumstances, 
—  and  it  is  quite  true  that  in  a  thinly  (leopled  and  unpoliced 
country  white  women  do  stand  iu  serious  risk, — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  lynching  has  a  pernicious 
effect  on  the  whites  themselves,  accustoming  them  to  cruelty, 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  tells  for  evil  on 
avery  branch  of  government  and  public  life.  Were  the  ne- 
groes less  cowed  by  the  superior  strength  and  numbers  of 
the  whites,  reprisalii,  now  rare,  would  be  more  frequent.  Yet 
even  in  a  race  with  so  Httle  vindictivenesa  of  temper,  terri- 
ble mischief  is  done.  The  tendency  to  accept  the  leadership 
of  the  whites,  and  to  seek,  progress  rather  by  industrial  and 
educationiU  than  by  political  efforts  is  damped,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  ft^i'Iing  and  a  sense  of  [lublic  security  is 
retarded.  The  humble  negro  shuns  contact  with  the  whites, 
not  knowiag  when  some  band  of  roughs  m;iy  mishandle  him  j 
and  sometimes  a  lynching  is  followed  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
coloured  emigration  from  the  State  or  district  where  it  has 
happened.'  The  educated  and  aspiring  negro  resents  the  sav- 
age Bpint  shown  towards  his  colour,  though  he  feels  his  help- 
lessness too  keenly  to  attempt  any  at'tion  which  could  oheck  it. 

This  social  repulsion  and  its  consequences  present  a  painful 

•Thorewas,  however,  an  Instance  two  or  thrwypBra  ago.  In  which  the  party 
wblrb  iraa  linntlng  tur  a  wliito  murderer  annoiincvil  their  Intenlinn  nt  burn- 
ing him.  I  do  not  know  wlu'ther  he  was  caught.  I  have  even  read  In  the 
newipapere  of  a  caae  In  wliti-h  a  fmwd  ellowi>il  two  wiimeii  to  flcig  a  third  to 
dsUb,  but  tills  was  in  a  wiirl  moiinlaln  ivgion.    All  the  parties  were  whites. 

'  Not  lutig  aco  thp  iii'emes  flocked  Into  Ihp  new  Territory  nt  Oklahoma, 
bopiag  to  olitalu  better  security  tor  themselves  by  their  presence  in  considar- 
•Ue  niunbert. 
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contrast  to  the  effect  of  the  four  previous  influences  we  have 
examined.  As  respects  their  intelligence,  their  character,  their 
habits  of  industry,  the  coloured  people  are  making  distinct  if 
not  rapid  progress.  It  is  a  progress  very  unequal  as  regards 
the  different  regions  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  may  not 
extend  to  some  districts  of  the  so-called  Black  Belt,  which 
stretches  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  across  the  Golf 
States.  It  is  most  evident  in  the  matter  of  education,  less  evi- 
dent as  respects  religion  and  the  influence  of  literature.  Its 
economic  results  are  perceptible  in  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty by  city  workmen,  in  the  acquisition  of  small  farms  by  rural 
cultivators,  in  the  slow,  but  stea^iy,  increase  in  the  number  of 
coloured  people  in  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  litera- 
ture. Were  it  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween whites  and  negroes,  and  a  more  natural  and  friendlj 
intercourse  between  them  in  business  and  in  social  matters, 
the  horizon  would  be  bright,  and  the  political  difficulties, 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  need  not  cause  alarm.  This 
intercourse  is,  however,  conspicuously  absent.  The  progress 
of  the  coloured  people  has  been  accompanied  by  the  evolution 
of  social  classes  within  their  own  body.  Wealthy  and  edit 
cated  negroes,  such  as  one  may  now  And  in  cities  like  Balti- 
more, Louisville,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and  New  Orleans,  have 
come  to  form  a  cultured  group,  who  are  looked  up  to  by  the 
poorer  class.^  But  these  cultured  groups  are  as  little  in  con- 
tact with  their  white  neighbours  as  are  the  humblest  coloured 
labourers,  perhaps  even  less  so.  No  prospect  is  open  to  theDi 
whatever  wealth  or  culture  they  may  acquire,  of  finding  an 
entrance  into  white  society,  and  they  are  made  to  feel  in  I 
thousand  ways  that  they  belong  to  a  caste  condemned  to  pe^ 
petual  inferiority.  Their  spokesmen  in  the  press  have  lat- 
terly so  fully  realized  the  position  as  to  declare  that  they  do 
not  seek  social  equality  with  the  whites,  that  they  are  quite 

1  The  mulattoes  or  quadroons  are,  as  a  rale,  more  advanced  than  the  put 
blacks,  and  generally  avoid  intermarriage  ^'ith  the  latter.  Now  and  thtt, 
however,  a  pure  black  may  be  found  of  remarkable  intclli>|^nce.  Snch  m  oat, 
a  I^uisiana  farmer  who  read,  and  talked  with  sense  and  judgment  abont,  tht 
Greek  philosophers,  is  described  in  the  graphic  and  instructive  sketches  calM 
Studies  in  the  South. -^ Atlantic  Monthly,  fur  February,  1882.  At  the  Huar 
ton  Normal  lustitute,  the  school  so  admirably  worked  by  a  devoted  friend  of 
the  negro,  the  late  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  the  award  of  honours  showed  thit 
the  mixed  blood  was  not  so  intellectually  auperior  to  the  full  black  mm  bif 
been  generally  supposed. 
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irilling  to  build  up  ft  separate  society  of  their  own,  and 
■uk  neither  intermarriage  nor  social  intercourse,  but  that 
That  they  do  ask  is  equal  opportunity  in  business,  the  profes- 
■ions,  and  politics,  equal  recognition  of  the  worth  of  their 
manhood,  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  social  humiliations  they 
aie  now  compelled  to  endure.' 

From  this  attempt  to  sketch  the  phenomena  of  the  present, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  future.  The  future  has  two  problems 
to  solve.  One  is  political;  the  other  social.  How  is  the 
determination  of  the  whites  to  rule  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
possession  by  the  negroes  of  equal  rights  of  auffr^e  ?  How 
can  the  social  severance  or  antagonism  of  the  two  races, — by 
whichever  term  we  are  to  describe  it, — the  haughty  aseer- 
tion  of  superiority  by  the  whites  and  the  suppressed  resent- 
ment of  the  more  advanced  among  the  coloured  people,  be 
prevented  from  ripening  into  a  settled  distrust  and  hostility 
which  may  affect  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  South  for 
centuries  to  come  ? 

The  methods  whereby  the  negroes  have  been  prevented 
from  exercising  the  rights  of  suffrage  vested  in  them  by  law 
have  been  described  in  the  last  preceding  chapter.  These 
means  are  now  seldom  violent ;  but  whether  violent  or  pacific, 
they  have  been  almost  uniformly  successful.  In  the  so-called 
Border  States,  the  whites  are  in  so  great  a  majority  that  they 
do  not  care  to  interfere  with  the  coloured  vote,  except  now 
and  then  by  the  use  of  money.  Through  the  rest  of  the  South 
the  negro  has  come  to  realize  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  government;  and  his  interest  in 
coming  to  the  polls  has  therefore  declined.  This  is  true  of  all 
Borta  of  elections,  just  as  the  determination  of  the  whites  to 
■oppress  his  vote  is  no  less  Rtrong  as  respects  Federal  elec- 
tions, whose  result  cannot  directly  affect  the  a^iministration  of 
State  or  local  affairs,  or  the  imposition  of  State  or  local  taxes, 
than  it  is  in  State  and  local  elections.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that,  although  contempt  for  the  negro  as  a  citizen  has 
some  share  in  this  determination,  its  main  cause  is  the  alarm 
so  generally  felt  by  the  whites  at  the  [wssibility  of  negro  dom- 
ination. A  stranger,  whether  from  the  North  or  from  Europe, 
inclines  to  tliink  this  alarm  groundless.    He  perceives  tliat  the 
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whites  have  not  only  the  habit  of  command,  but  also  nearly 
all  the  property,  the  intelligence,  and  the  force  of  character 
which  exist  in  the  country.  He  reminds  his  Southern  hosts 
that  the  balance  even  of  numbers  is  inclining  more  and  more 
in  their  favour ;  and  that  the  probability  of  Northern  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  excluded  negro  voter  has  become,  since 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Elections  Bill  of  1890,  extremaly 
slight,  while  the  other  conditions  of  1867  can  never  recur.  On 
this  point,  however,  the  Southern  man  is  immovable.  To  him 
it  is  a  simple  question  of  self-preservation.  "We  like  the 
negro,"  said  a  leader  among  them  to  me  some  years  ago ;  "  ve 
know  he  must  stay ;  we  desire  to  treat  him  well.  But  if  he 
votes,  we  must  outvote  him." 

The  results  are  in  every  way  unfortunate.  The  negroes, 
naturally  docile  and  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  white 
employer  or  neighbour,  feel  themselves  suspected,  and  live 
in  a  terror  of  being  stripped  of  the  civic  rights  which  they  are 
not  suffered  to  exercise,  like  the  terror  which  for  a  time  pos- 
sessed them  of  being  thrown  back  into  slavery.  So  far  as 
they  vote  at  all  they  mostly  cling  together,  and  vote  solid, 
intimidating  or  boycotting  a.ny  one  of  their  number  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  "  bolter."  The  whites,  accustomed  to  justify 
their  use  of  force  or  fraud  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  have 
become  callous  to  electoral  malpractices.  The  level  of  purity 
and  honesty  in  political  methods,  once  comparatively  high, 
has  declined;  and  the  average  Southern  conscience  is  now 
little  more  sensitive  than  is  that  of  professional  politicians  in 
Northern  cities.  Nor  is  the  mischief  confined  to  elections. 
The  existence  of  this  alarm  has,  by  making  the  negro  question 
the  capital  question  in  .national  as  well  as  State  politics, 
warped  the  natural  growth  of  political  opinion  and  political 
parties  upon  all  those  other  current  questions  which  engage 
the  mind  of  the  people,  and  has  to  that  extent  retarded  their 
reabsorption  into  the  general  political  life  of  the  Republic. 

Sensible  Southern  men  feel  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  seek  anxiously  for  an  escape  from  them.  Out  of 
the  many  remedies  that  have  been  proposed,  three  deserve  to 
be  specially  noticed. 

The  first  is  (as  proposed  in  the  bill  of  1890)  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  coloured  voter  by  the  action  of  Federal  officers 
backed  by  Federal  troops.     This  could^  of  course,  be  done 
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the  Constitution  at  Federal  elections  only,  and  would 
»Ter  the  equally  important  State  and  local  elections.  It 
^  moreover  (as  the  discussions  of  1890  showed),  provoke 
exasperation  at  the  South,  and  might  lead  to  breaches 
\  peace,  from  which  the  negroes  would  be  the  chief  suf- 
.  The  whole  South  would  resist  it,  and  no  small  part  of 
orthern  people  woidd  dislike  it. 

econd  remedy  is  to  repeal  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
ederal  Constitution,  and  leave  each  State  free  to  exclude 
BS  from  the  suffrage.  This  plan,  although  sometimes  put 
rd  by  men  of  ability,  is  even  more  impracticable  than 
receding  one.     A  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 

not  be  secured  for  the  repeal  of  a  provision  which  the 
tern  people  value  as  sealing  one  of  the  main  results  of 
ivil  War.  Nor  would  the  Southern  States  themselves, 
their  Democratic  allies  at  the  North,  favour  a  change 
I  wt)uld,  in  disfranchising  their  negroes,  largely  reduce 
iT  the  Fourteenth  Amendment)  their  present  vote  at 
lential  and  Congressional  elections.  To  repeal  the  Four- 
1  Amendment  and  allow  a  State  to  be  represented  in 
rtion  not  to  its  voters  but  to  its  population,  is,  of  course, 
f  the  question.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  no 
IS  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  up  colour  as  a  legal  ground 
elimination. 

)  third  suggested  scheme  is  to  limit  the  suffrage  by  some 
tional  or  even  some  pecuniary  qualification — although 
ican  sentiment  dislikes  a  property  qualification  —  which 
in  fact,  exclude  many  or  most  of  the  negroes,  not  as 
68,  but  because  they  are  ignorant  or  poor.  Such  a  scheme 
roposed  by  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  in  South  Carolina  as  far 
as  1867,  but  has  never  yet  been  tried  except  in  Missis- 
where  the  Constitution  of  1890  ^  provides  that  a  person 
ing  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  "  shall  be  able  to  read  any 
n  of  the  Constitution,  or  be  able  to  understand  the  same 
read  to  him,  or  to  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof." 
)  advantages  of  such  a  method  are  obvious,  and  have 
sted  its  adoption  in  a  British  colony  where  the  presence 
arge  coloured  population  has  raised  a  problem  not  dis- 

ire  was  one  negro  member  in  the  Convention  that  enacted  this  Consti* 
which  was  never  (be  it  noted)  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  See  VoL 
3  and  p.  480. 
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similar  to  that  we  have  been  examining.^  BecogDizing  the 
need  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  for  the  due  exercise  of 
political  power,  it  excludes  a  large  mass  of  confessedly  incom- 
petent persons,  while  leaving  the  door  open  for  those  negroes 
whose  instructed  capacity  brings  them  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bulk  of  the  whites,  and  who,  in  some  places,  may  be  now  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  negro  population.  Thus 
it  may  operate,  not  only  as  an  improvement  in  the  electoral 
body,  but  as  an  incentive  to  educational  progi'ess. 

The  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  have,  howefer, 
been  serious.  One  is  that  in  disfranchising  their  negroes  for 
want  of  education,  most  Southern  States  would  have  also  to 
disfranchise  no  trifling  part  of  their  white  popidation,  that) 
namely,  which  is  below  any  educational  standard  high  enough 
to  exclude  the  mass  of  negroes.  The  percentage  of  illiterates 
to  the  whole  population  over  ten  years  of  age  is  in  the  South- 
eastern States  14.5  and  in  the  South-western  15.*  To  expect 
these  voters  (about  1,412,000)  to  disfranchise  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  excluding  negroes  is  to  expect  too  much.  The 
other  is  that  every  limitation  of  the  suffrage  diminishes  pfo 
tanto  (Amendment  XIV.)  a  State's  representation  in  Federal 
elections,  thereby  weakening  its  influence  in  Federal  affain 
and  mortifying  its  self-esteem.  The  State  of  Mississippi,  while 
courageously  facing  the  latter  of  the&e  difficulties,  so  fer  asthe 
coloured  people  are  concerned,  has  sought  to  evade  the  former 
by  the  ingenious  loophole  under  which  the  registering  ofBciali 
may  admit  whites  who,  though  illiterate,  are  able  to  gi^®  • 
"reasonable  interpretation"  of  any  section  of  the  Constit* 
tion.  Such  whites  have,  one  is  told,  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
officials  far  more  generally  than  have  the  negroes.  And  if 
this  particular  section  happens  to  be  put  to  them,  their  ooift* 
mon  sense  will  find  its  interpretation  obvious. 

Of  the  three  plans  suggested,  that  which  would  reduce  tta 
negro  vote  by  the  imposition  of  an  educational  test  wiB 
appear  to  the  dispassionate  observer  the  safest  and  the  fiu^ 

^  In  Cape  Colony  the  Franchise  and  BaUot  Act  of  1892  raises  the  (previ- 
ously very  low)  property  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  and  proTidee  (§•) 
that  no  person  shall  be  registered  as  an  elector  "  unless  he  is  able  to  slga  Uii 
name  and  write  his  address  and  occupation."  These  provisions  disquslify 
the  great  bulk  of  the  uative  coloured  people,  few  of  whom  have,  as  maj  be 
supposed  y  any  interest  in  politics. 

'i  Abstract  of  the  census  of  1890.    Table  14. 
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«8k  It  casts  DO  slur  upon  the  negro  race  as  a  race,  and 
does  not  wear  the  aspect  of  a  retrogression  from  the  gen- 
etosity  vith  which  the  suffrage  was  bestowed.  It  conforms 
to  a  principle  reasonable  in  itself,  and  already  adopted  by 
some  Northern  States.  If  applied  as  it  ought  to  be,  honestly 
to  both  races  alike,  it  would  in  most  Southern  States  exclude 
smongh  negroes  to  dispel  appreheusions  of  any  revolt  against 
white  government;  and  it  would  remove  the  occasion  or  ez- 
mue  for  that  habit  of  tampering  with  elections  which  is  not 
merely  a  scandal,  but  a  grave  danger  to  the  political  life  of 
the  South.  There  is,  however, — although  some  such  plan  has 
been  discussed  in  Louisiana,  —  no  great  present  prospect  that 
actioD  on  these  lines  will  be  taken  in  other  States.  The  South 
ii  listless  and  slow  to  change.  Parts  of  it  are  distracted  by  the 
tend  between  the  old  Democrats  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  or 
Populist  party.  The  problem  does  not  strike  the  average  citi- 
sen  aa  urgent;  nor  is  it  urgent,  in  the  sense  that  some  solution 
must  be  found  before  a  given  date.  The  habit  of  breaking  or 
flvading  the  law  unhappily  perpetuates  itself  by  accustoming 
people  to  think  it  venial.  The  most  probable  forecast  is 
that  the  present  system  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  negroes  growing  less  and  less  interested  in  their  right 
of  suffrage,  and  the  whites  by  degrees  losing  the  apprehen- 
sions  that  now  fill  their  minds,  until  at  last  a  new  generation 
arises  that  remembers  not  the  days  of  Reconstruction.  Some 
question  may  then  appear  which  so  divides  the  whites  that 
both  parties  will  see  their  advantage  in  capturing  the  negro 
vote.*  Each  party  will  try  to  win  it  over,  and  each  will  get  a 
■hare  of  it.  It  may  t^en,  bavii^  lost  its  present  solidarity, 
be  absorbed  into  the  vote  of  the  white  parties,  whatever  they 
then  are;  and  though  it  will  still  be  comparatively  unin- 
itructed  and  perhaps  largely  venal,  the  forcible  or  fraudulent 
•nppression  of  the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  evils  thence 
arising,  will  have  passed  away. 

Even  graver  than  the  political  difticulties  which  have  been 
described  is  the  social  problem  raised  by  the  coexistence  on  the 
same  soil,  under  the  same  free  government,  of  two  races  so 
widely  differing  that  they  do  not  interni ingle.  Social  disparity 
or  sodal  oppression  cuts  deeper  than  any  political  severance; 

I  OccMlonktly  evsn  now  an  effort  1b  made  tn  Bttrac^t  the  nsKrii  vote.    I  have 
MM  It  staUd  tluU  the  "  PopollEts  "  recADtl^  tried  to  Jo  bo  In  (9«urRla. 
VOL.  C  3  L 
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and  time,  so  far  from  curing  the  mischief,  seems  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  have  aggravated  it.  Politics  leave 
untouched  large  parts  of  the  Held  of  human  life,  even  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  political  inferiority  of  the  coloured 
race,  since  it  is  the  residt  of  their  retarded  intellectual  develop- 
ment, seems  in  accord  with  nature.  Social  inferiority,  which 
is  felt  at  every  moment,  and  which  jars  on  the  sense  of  human 
brotherhood,  is  a  more  serious  matter. 

This  problem  is,  moreover,  a  new  one  in  history,  for  the 
relations  of  the  ruling  and  subject  races  of  Europe  and  Asia 
supply  no  parallel  to  it.     Whoever  examines  the  records  of 
the  past,  will  find  that  the  continued  juxtaposition  of  two  races 
has  always  been  followed  either  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
weaker,  or  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two.    Where  race  antag- 
onisms still  remain,  as  in  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  on  a  hi> 
larger  scale  in  Asia,  one  may  expect  a  similar  solution  to  te 
ultimately  reached.     In  Transylvania,  for  instance,  Saxons, 
Magyars,  and  Roumans  stand  apart  from  one  another,  the  two 
latter  mutually  suspicious  and  politically  hostile.     So  farther 
east  one  finds  strong  religious  antagonisms  (not  without  seri- 
ous attendant  evils),  such  as  those  of  Sunn  is,  Shiahs,  and 
Christians  in  Western  Asia,  or  of  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  iu 
India,  antagonisms,  however,  which  only   partially  coincide 
with  race  differences,  and  have  thrown  the  latter  quite  into 
the  shade.     In  all  such  cases,  however,  though  one  race  or 
religion  may  be  for  the  moment  dominant,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary or  permanent  distinction  between  them ;   and  there  is, 
if  the   religious   difficulty  can  be  overcome,  a  possibility  of 
intermarriage.     Other  cases  may  be  suggested  where  a  fusion 
is  improbable,  as  between  the  British  and  the  natives  in  India, 
or  the  colohists  and  the  natives  in  New  Zealand.    But  the' 
European  rulers  of  India  are  a  mere  handful  in  comparison 
with  the  natives,  nor  do  they  settle  iq  India  so  as  to  forma 
part  of  its  pennanent  population ;  while  as  to  New  Zealand, 
the  Maoris,  a  diminishing  body,  live  apart  on  their  own  lands, 
and  form  a  community  likely,  while  It  survives,  to  continne 
distinct.      In  Western   South  Ameriqa  the   Spanish  settlers 
have,  to  some  extent,  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  t^* 
native  Indians,  and  may  ultimately  become  as  much  blent  with 
the  latter  as  has  befallen  in   Mexico.     The  peculiar  featuw 
of  the  race  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  United  States 
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ia,  that  the  negroes  are  in  many  districts  one-third  or  even  one- 
half  of  dte  population,  are  forced  to  live  in  the  closest  local 
contiguity  with  the  whites,  and  are  for  the  purposes  of  indus- 
try indispensable  to  the  latter,  yet  iire  so  sharply  cut,  oS  from 
tlw  whites  by  colour  and  all  that  colour  means,  that  not  merely 
a  mingling  of  blood,  but  any  social  approximation,  is  regarded 
with  horror,  and  perpetual  severance  is  deemed  a  law  of 
nature. 

From  such  a  position  what  issue  ?  One  hears  little  said  in 
America  of  any  possible  issue,  partly  because  the  nation  is 
tired  of  the  whole  subject,  which  has,  in  one  form  or  another, 
distracted  it  for  more  than  seventy  years,  partly  because  every 
plan  that  has  been  suggested  is  open  to  patent  objections. 
Sereral,  however,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Even  long  before  the  war,  and  often  since,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  negroes  should  be  retransported  to  Africa. 
The  petty  and  stagnant  Republic  of  Liberia  owes  its  origin 
to  the  idea  that  it  might  furnish  a  home  for  Afro-American 
fieedmen,  and  a  centre  whence  they  might  be  dispersed  iu 
la^er  and  larger  numbers  through  their  ancient  home,  lint 
after  seventy-three  years  the  population  of  Liberia  of  American 
origin  is  only  some  18,000,  the  million  of  other  inhabitants 
being  aborigines,  and  the  unpaid  interest  on  a  national  debt 
of  £100,000  amounts  to  £133,000. 

There  are  two  fatal  objections  to  the  plan  of  exporting  the 
Southern  negroes  to  Africa.  One  is  that  they  will  not  go ;  the 
other  that  the  whites  cannot  afford  to  let  them  go.  There  is 
nothing  to  attract  them  in  the  prospect  of  Iteing  uprooted  from 
their  homes  in  a  country  where  the  comforts  of  civilization 
are  attainable  by  industry,  and  thrown  upon  a  new  shore, 
already  occupied  by  savages  of  whose  very  languages,  except 
in  the  few  spots  where  English  is  spoken,  tliey  are  ignorant.' 
The  Southern  whites,  so  far  from  encouraging,  would  resist 
their  departure;  for  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  labour 
by  which  more  than  half  the  crops  of  the  South  are  raised, 
and  great  part  of  her  mining  and  iron-working  industries 
carried  on.  Much  of  the  country,  as  too  hot  for  European 
labour,  would  remain   untitled  and  useless  were  the  negro 

1  A  TBTiatlon  ol  this  BUKfcestion  hu  been  that  irhfle  the  pnre  blnclu  should 
be  •iported  to  Africa,  the  [aaually  more  Bdranced)  mulattoea  and  quBdrcioni 
ml^t  (o  to  reclaim  the  Antilles.  See^n  Apptailo  Pharaoh  ;  Nsw  Yoric,  13W. 
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time.     Kevolutions  in  sentiment  are,  no  doubt,  conceivable,  bat 
they  are  more  rare  than  revolutions  in  politics. 
We  arrive,  therefore,  at  three  conclusions. 

I.  The  negro  will  stay  in  North  America. 

II.  He  will  stay  locally  intermixed  with  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

III.  He  will  stay  socially  distinct,  as  an  alien  element, 
unabsorbed  and  unabsorbable. 

His  position  may,  however,  change  from  what  it  is  now. 
Two  changes  in  particular  seem  probable. 

He  will  more  and  more  draw  southwards  into  the  lower  and 
hotter  regions  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Whether  in  the  more  northerly  States,  such  as  IkCary- 
land  and  Missouri,  he  will  decrease,  may  be  doubtful  But 
it  is  certainly  in  those  southerly  regions  that  his  chief  future 
increase  may  be  expected.  In  other  words,  he  will  be  a  relar 
tively  smaller,  and  probably  much  smaller,  element  than  at 
present  in  the  whole  population  north  of  latitude  36^,  and  a 
relatively  larger  one  south  of  latitude  33°,  and  east  of  longi- 
tude 94''  W. 

This  change  will  have  both  its  good  and  its  evil  side.  It  may 
involve  less  frequent  occasions  for  collision  between  the  two 
races,  and  may  dispose  the  negroes,  where  they  are  compara- 
tively few,  to  acquiesce  less  reluctantly  in  white  predominance. 
But  it  will  afford  scantier  opportunities  for  the  gradual  elevar 
tion  of  the  race  in  the  districts  where  they  are  most  numercws. 
Contact  with  the  whites  is  the  chief  condition  for  the  propcw 
of  the  negro.  Where  he  is  isolated,  or  where  he  greatly  out- 
numbers the  whites,  his  advance  will  be  retarded,  although 
nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  justify  the  fear  that  he  will,  even 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  or  in  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  Haytian. 

This  first  change  will  be  the  result  of  physical  causes.  T^ 
second  change  will  be  due  to  intellectual  and  social  influ- 
ences. The  negroes  will  doubtless,  taking  them  over  the  whole 
country,  though  more  rapidly  in  some  regions  than  in  others, 
advance  in  education,  intelligence,  and  wealth,  as  well  as  w 
habits  of  thrift  and  application.  Their  progress  since  the 
war  enables  one  to  predict  this  with  confidence.  Such  progr^ 
may  seem  an  unmixed  good.  Yet  it  can  hardly  fidl  to^ 
accompanied  by  a  growing  discontent  with  the  social  disir 
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lities  imposed  upon  them.  It  will  give  them  greater  capaci^ 
r  o^fanization,  possibly  greater  tenacity  and  courage,  than 
ey  now  poasess ;  and  these  very  things  may,  by  alarming  the 
jites,  tend  to  widen  the  chasm  between  the  races.  Whether 
e  coloured  people  will  be  much  better  able  to  give  effect  to  the 
lentmeut  they  feel,  may  be  doubted,  so  great  is  the  disparity 

strength.  But  they  may  be  mure  embittered,  aud  this  em- 
bterment,  reacting  upon  white  sentiment,  may  retard  the 
>rking  of  those  healing  influences  which  the  progress  of 
rilization  generally  brings  in  its  train.  Already  one  hears 
e  younger  whites  of  the  South  talk  of  the  growing  "uppish- 
m"  and  impertinence  of  the  negro,  as  things  to  be  resented 
d  punished. 

That  sense  of  haughty  superiority  which  other  nations  not«  in 
e  English  has  in  their  Indian  dominions  done  much  to  de- 
rc>ythe  happy  effects  of  the  enormous  social  and  economic 
tproTements  which  the  rule  of  Britain  has  effected.  A 
long  indigo  planter,  or  a  lieutenant  only  just  released  from 
hool  at  home,  will  treat  with  wanton  insolence  or  contiunely 
htives  of  the  highest  caste,  perhaps  of  dignified  souinl  position 
id  ancient  lineage;  and  though  Government  punishes  these 
Fences  in  the  rare  cases  when  they  are  brought  to  its  know- 
3^  the  Bentfment  of  Anglo-Indian  society  scarcely  condemns 
em.  Thus  the  very  classes  whom  rank  and  education  might 
kve  been  expected  to  render  loyal  to  British  authority  are 
ienated.  When  similar  tendencies  appear  in  the  Anglo- 
nterican  of  the  South,  the  Englishman,  who  knows  how  not 
few  of  his  own  countrymen  behave  to  t]ie  ancient  and  culti- 
tted  races  of  the  East  whom  they  have  conquered,  feels  that 
I  is  not  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  theie  is  any  present  political  danger 

the  Kepublic,  or  even  to  any  particular  Southern  Stat«, 
Otn  the  phenomena  here  described.  But  the  evil  of  these 
inga  is  to  be  measured  not  merely  by  any  suiih  menace  to 
ilitical  stability  as  they  may  involve,  but  also  by  the  dimirju- 
m  of  happiness  which  they  cause,  by  the  passions  hurtful  to 
oral  progress  they  per])etuati',  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
ey  eToke,  by  the  contempt  for  the  rights  of  man  as  man 
lich  they  engender.  In  a  world  already  so  full  of  strife 
d  sorrow  it  is  grievous  to  see  added  to  the  other  fountains 

bit^mess  a  acorn  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  and  a  dread 
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by  the  weak  of  the  strong,  grounded  on  no  antagonism  of  inte^ 
ests,  for  each  needs  the  other,  but  solely  on  a  dMerence  in  ran 
and  colour. 

Be  these  evils  what  tbey  may  —  and  serious  a^  they  seem  to 
an  observer  from  without,  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  Boatii 
not  keenly  felt — legislation  and  administration  can  do  compati' 
tively  little  to  remove  them.     It  is,  indeed,  to  be  wished  tint 
lynching  should  be  sternly  repressed,  —  some  of  the  Southern 
State    governors  are  doing  what  they  can  for  that  purpose,— 
and  that  the   State   statutes   or  local   regulations  enforcing 
separation  of  blacks  from  whites  in  travelling  or  in  places  al 
public  resort  should  be  repealed.    But  the  real  change  to 
which  the  friends  of  the  South  and  of  the  negro  look  forwaid 
is  &  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  white  people,  and  especially 
of  the  ruder  and  less  educated  part  of  them.     The  political 
troubles  I   have  described  will   probably   pass   away  under 
altered  political   conditions  —  one  can  already  see  bow  thii 
may  happen  within  the  next  fifty  years.     For  the  social  diffi- 
culty, rooted  deep  in  the  characters  of  the  two  races,  none  list 
moral  remedies  have  any  promise  of  potency,  and  the  workinf 
of  moral   remedies,  sure  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  is  alvajt 
slow.     Neither  will  compulsive  measures  quicken  that  w 
ing.    In  the  United  States,  above  all  other'  conntries, 
must  place  one's  hopes  on  the  vis  medicatrix   ncUura,  aai 
trust    that    the   forces    which    make    not    only   for   eqnali^, 
but  also  for  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  will   in  i* 
time  reduce  these  evils,  as  they  have  reduced  many  otben 
There  is  no  ground  for  despondency  to  any  one  who 
bers  how  hopeless  the  extinction   of  slavery  seemed  att! 
or  even  forty  years  ago,  and  who  marks  the  progress 
the  negroes  have  made  since  their  sudden  liberation.    9til 
less  is  there  reason  for  impatience,   for  questions   like  tUi^ 
have  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World  required  agei  m 
their  solution.     The  problem  which  confronts  the  South  ii< 
of  the  great  secular  problems  of  the  world,  presented  here 
a  form  of  peculiar  difficulty.    And  as  the  present  diffei 
between  the  African  and  the  European  are  the  product 
thousands  of  years,  during  which  one  race  was  advancing 
the  temperate,  and  the  other   remaining   stationary 
torrid  zone,  so  centuries  may  pass  before  tlieir  relatini 
ne^hbours  and  fellow-citizens  have  been  duly  adjusted. 


CHAPTER  XCIV 

rOKElaS   FOLICT   AND   TERRITORIAL   IXTCNSIOII 

So  far  I  have  bad  to  say  nothing,  and  now  I  need  say  but 
little,  of  a  Babject  which  would  have  been  constantly  obtrud- 
ing itself  had  we  been  dealing  with  any  country  in  Europe. 
To  every  conntry  in  Europe  foreign  relations  are  a  matter  of 
primary  importance.  The  six  Great  Powers  of  that  continent 
are  all  in  more  or  leas  danger  from  one  another,  obliged  to  pro- 
tect themaelres  by  anuies,  fleets,  and  alliances.  Great  Britain, 
■eeking  no  extension  of  territory  and  comparatively  safe  from 
attack  at  home,  has  many  colonies  and  one  vast  dependency  to 
protect,  and  is  drawn  by  them,  far  more  than  by  her  European 
position,  into  the  tangled  web  of  Old  World  diplomacy.  To 
all  these  Powers,  and  not  less  to  the  minor  ones,  the  friendly 
or  Itostile  attitude  of  the  others  is  matter  of  vital  consequence. 
Not  only,  therefore,  must  immense  sums  be  spent  on  warlike 
preparations,  but  a  great  establishment  of  officials  must  be 
maintained  and  no  small  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  legislature  be  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  State.  These  relations,  moreover, 
constantly  affect  the  internal  politics  of  the  country;  they 
■ometimes  cause  the  triumph  or  the  defeat  of  a  party;  they 
inflaence  financial  policy;  they  make  or  mar  the  careers  of 
itatesmen. 

In  the  United  States,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Since  the  Mexi- 
can war  of  1846,  external  relations  have  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  affected  internal  political  strife.  They 
do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  party  platforms  or  pa,rty  action. 
tbey  do  not  occupy  the  public  mind.  We  have  hitherto  found 
no  occasion  to  refer  to  them  save  in  describing  the  functions 
of  the  Senate;  and  I  mention  them  now  as  the  traveller  did 
the  snakes  in  Iceland,  only  to  note  their  absence,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  results  ascribable  thereto. 
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Though  the  chief  and  obvious  cause  of  this  striking  contrast 
between  the  great  Western  Republic  and  the  Powers  of  Europe 
is  to  be  found  in  her  geographical  position  on  a  continent  where, 
since  she  bought  out  France  and  Spain,  she  has  had  only  two 
neighbours,  one  hopelessly  weak  on  the  south  and  one  natu- 
rally friendly  on  the  noHh,  much  must  also  be  set  down  to 
the  temper  and  convictions  of  the  people.  They  are,  and  have 
always  been,  pacific  in  their  views,  for  the  unjustifiable,  because 
needless,  war  with  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  slave-holding 
oligarchy  and  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people. 
They  have  no  lust  of  conquest,  possessing  already  as  much 
land  as  they  want.  They  have  always  been  extremely  jealous 
of  a  standing  army,  the  necessary  support  of  ambitious  foreign 
policies.  They  have  been  so  much  absorbed  by  and  interested 
in  the  development  of  their  material  resources  as  to  care  very 
little  for  what  goes  on  in  other  countries.  As  there  is  no  mili- 
tary class,  so  also  there  is  no  class  which  feels  itself  called  on 
to  be  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  least  of  all  is  such  a 
class  to  be  found  among  the  politicians.  Even  leading  states- 
men are  often  strangely  ignorant  of  European  diplomacy,  much 
more  the  average  senator  or  congressman.  And  into  the  mind 
of  the  whole  people  there  has  sunk  deep  the  idea  that  all  such 
matters  belong  to  the  bad  order  of  the  Old  World ;  and  that 
the  true  way  for  the  model  Republic  to  influence  that  world  is 
to  avoid  its  errors,  and  set  an  example  of  pacific  industrialism. 

This  view  of  the  facts  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  re- 
member that  the  area  of  the  United  States,  which  in  1783  was 
about  one  million  square  miles,  is  now  something  over  three 
and  a  half  millions.  All  this  added  territory,  however,  except 
the  cessions  made  by  Mexico  in  1847,  came  peaceably  by  way 
of  purchase  or  (in  the  case  of  Texas)  voluntary  union;  and  all 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Alaska)  consists  of  regions 
which  naturally  cohere  with  the  original  Republic,  and  ought 
to  be  united  with  it.  The  limits  of  what  may  be  called  natural 
expansion  have  now  (subject  to  what  will  be  said  presently) 
been  reached ;  and  the  desire  for  annexation  is  probably  feebler 
than  at  any  preceding  epoch,  while  the  interest  in  foreign  rela* 
tions  generally  has  not  increased.  For  a  time  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship was  professed  for  Russia,  more  for  the  sake  of  teasing 
England  than  from  any  real  sympathy  with  a  despotic  mon- 
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arcliy  very  alien  to  the  American  spirit.  But  at  present  abso- 
lute neutrality  and  impartiality  aa  regards  the  Old  World  is 
observed;  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  desire  to  abstain  &om 
engagements  affecting  it  was  recently  giveu,  when  the  United 
States  Government  declined  to  ratify  the  International  Act  of 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  regulating  the  Congo  Free  State, 
although  its  minister  at  Berlin  had  taken  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conference  by  which  that  Act  was  prepared.  And 
it  was  after  much  delay  and  some  hesitation  that  they  ratified 
(in  1892)  even  the  Brussels  International  Slave  Trade  Act. 

Such  abstinence  from  Old  World  atfairs  is  the  complement  to 
that  claim  of  a  right  to  prevent  any  European  power  from 
attempting  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  in  New  World 
affairs  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  from 
the  assertion  of  it  by  President  Monroe  in  his  Message  of  1823. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  ought  to  include  at  least 
all  the  English  and  French  speaking  communities  of  North 
America  is  an  old  one.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  before  and 
during  the  War  of  Independence  to  induce  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  even  tlie  Bermuda  Islands  to  join  the  revolted  colonies. 
For  many  years  afterwards  the  view  continued  to  be  expressed 
that  BO  dnrable  peace  with  Great  Britain  could  exist  so  long 
as  she  retained  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent. 
When  by  degrees  that  belief  died  away,  the  eyes  of  ambi- 
tious statesmen  turned  to  the  South.  The  slave-holding  party 
sought  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Vorto  Rico,  hoping  to  turn  them 
into  slave  States ;  and  President  Polk  even  tried  to  buy  Cut>a 
from  Spain.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  attenipts  were 
made  under  President  Johnson  in  1867  to  acquire  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John's  from  Denmark,  and  by  President  Grant  (1869- 
73)  to  acquire  San  Domingo, — an  independent  republic, — but 
the  Senate  frustrated  both. 

None  the  less  does  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  forbid  any  new  establishment  by  any  European  power  on  its 
own  continent,  still  survive,  and  indeed  constitute  the  one  fixed 
principle  of  foreign  policy  which  every  party  and  indeed  every 
statesman  professes.  It  is  less  needed  now  than  it  was  in 
Monroe's  day,  because  the  United  States  have  grown  so  im- 
mensely in  strength  that  no  European  power  can  constitute  a 
danger  to  them.    Nevertheless,  it  was  asserted  in  18ti5,  and  led 
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to  Louis  Napoleon's  abandonment  of  his  Mexican  schemes.  It 
would  have  been  asserted  had  the  Panama  Canal  been  com- 
pleted.  It  is  at  the  basis  of  the  claim  occasionally  put  forwaid 
made  to  control  the  projected  Nicaragua  inter-oceanic  canal, 
and  is  supported  by  the  argument  that  a  water-way  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  of  far  more  consequence,  not  only  in 
a  commercial  but  in  a  military  sense,  to  the  United  States  Uian 
to  any  other  power.  So  the  idea  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  lead  the  New  World  found  expression  in  the  Pan* American 
Congress  of  Republics  convened  at  Washington  in  1891,  pri- 
marily with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  some  general  tariff 
system,  though  that  Congress,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
effected  nothing,  and  ended,  not  without  some  derision,  in  a 
series  of  pleasure  trips  by  the  delegates  from  the  so-called 
republics  of  South  and  Central  America,  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, however,  generally  accepted  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  said 
practically  to  occupy  the  mind  or  influence  the  current  politics 
of  America.  Though  it  would  no  doubt  lead  the  Grovernment 
to  consider  international  questions  arising  even  in  South  Amer- 
ica as  much  more  within  the  scope  of  their  influence  than  any, 
not  directly  affecting  their  own  citizens,  which  might  arise  in 
the  Old  World,  still  the  occasions  for  its  assertion  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  are  not  likely  to  involve  serious  difficulties 
with  any  European  power. 

The  results  of  this  indifference  to  foreign  politics  are  in  so 
far  unfortunate  that  they  frequently  induce  carelessness  in  the 
choice  of  persons  to  represent  the  United  States  at  European 
Courts,  the  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  being  usually  the  only 
one  who  has  really  important  negotiations  to  conduct,  and 
cause  very  inadequate  appropriations  to  be  voted  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  envoys.  In  other  respects  her  detachment  hat 
been  for  the  United  States  an  unspeakable  blessing.  No  army 
is  needed,  except  for  the  repression  of  Indian  troubles  in  the 
far  West.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  Republic  now  con- 
sists of  about  25,000  privates  (largely  of  foreign  birth)  and 
2144  officers.  The  officers,  admirably  trained  at  West  Pointy 
the  famous  military  academy  which  has  maintained  its  high 
character  and  its  absolute  freedom  from  "political  affiliatioDs" 
since  its  first  foundation,  are  largely  occupied  in  scientiflc  or 
engineering  work.    Only  a  small  navy  is  needed,  —a  fortonato 
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circnmstance,  because  the  navy  yards  have  sometimes  given 
rise  to  adminiBtrative  scaDdals,  scandals,  however,  which  have 
iu  no  way  affected  the  naval  officers  but  only  the  civilian  poli- 
tioians  who  have  had  a  band  in  shipbuilding  and  the  provision 
of  armaments  and  stores.  The  cry  which  is  sometimes  raised 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  United  States  fleet  seems  to  a  Euro: 
pean  observer  unwise  ;  for  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  her  citizens  abroad  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  vessels  or  guns  she  possesses,  but  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  power  in  the  world  wliich  will  not  lose  far  more  than  it  can 
possibly  gain  by  quarrelling  with  a  nation  which  could,  in  case 
of  war,  so  vast  are  its  resources,  not  only  create  an  armoured 
fleet  but  speedily  equip  swift  vessels  which  would  destroy  the 
commerce  of  its  antagonist  The  possession  of  powerful  arma- 
ments is  apt  to  inspire  a  wish  to  use  them.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  no  cloud  on  the  external  horizon,  and  one  may 
indeed  say  that  the  likelihood  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  the  great  naval  powers  is  too  slight  to  be 
■worth  considering. 

The  result  of  this  smallnesa  of  an  army  and  navy  is  not 
only  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  militarism  of  spirit 
and  the  sligbtness  of  a  branch  of  expenditure  which  European 
States  find  almost  insupportable,  but  the  exemption  of  this 
3lepnblic  from  a  source  of  danger  which  other  republics  have 
found  so  serious, — the  ambition  of  successful  generals,  and 
■the  interference  of  the  army  in  political  strifes.  Strong  and 
•deep-rooted  as  are  the  constitutional  tra<litions  of  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  moments,  even  in  h^r  history,  when 
the  existence  of  a  great  standing  army  might  have  menaced 
or  led  to  civil  war.  Patriotism  has  not  suffered,  as  Europeans 
Hometimes  fancy  it  must  suffer,  by  long-continued  peace.  Man- 
liness of  spirit  has  not  suffered  because  so  few  embrace  the 
profession  of  arms;  and  the  internal  politics  of  the  country, 
already  complicated  enough,  are  relieved  from  those  further 
complications  which  the  intni.sion  of  issups  of  foreign  policy 
Vring  with  them.  It  neeil  hardly  be  added  that  those  issues 
are  the  very  issues  which  a  democracy,  even  so  intelligent  a 
democracy  as  that  of  the  United  States,  is  least  fitted  to  i*om- 
prehend,  and  whicli  its  organs  of  government  are  least  fitted 
to  handle  with  promptitude  and  success.     Fortunately,  the  one 
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principle  to  which  the  people  have  learnt  to  cling  in  foreign 
policy  is,  that  the  less  they  have  of  it  the  better ;  and  though 
aspiring  politicians  sometimes  try  to  play  upon  national  pride 
by  using  arrogant  langi^age  to  other  powers,  or  by  suggesting 
schemes  of  annexation,  such  language  is  generally  reprobated, 
and  such  schemes  are  usually  rejected. 

To  state  this  tendency  of  national  opinion  does  not,  however, 
dispose  of  the  question  of  territorial  expansion;  for  nations  are 
sometimes  forced  to  increase  their  dominions  by  causes  outside 
their  own  desires  or  volitions.  The  possibilities  that  lie  before 
America  of  such  expansion  deserve  a  brief  discussion. 

Occupying  the  whole  width  of  their  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  Americans  have  neighbours  only  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south.  It  is  only  in  these  directions  that  they  could  extend 
themselves  by  land ;  and  extension  on  land  is  much  easier  and 
more  tempting  than  by  sea.  On  the  north  they  touch  the  great 
Canadian  Confederation  with  its  seven  provinces,  also  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  bound  together  by  a 
transcontinental  railway.  Its  population,  already  about  five 
millions,  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  the  North-west,  and 
although  legally  subject  to  the  British  Crown  and  legislature,  it 
is  admittedly  mistress  of  its  own  destinies.  It  was  at  one  time 
deemed  a  matter  of  course  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
to  annex  Canada,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  by 
force  of  arms.  Even  so  late  as  1864,  Englishmen  were  con- 
stantly told  that  the  first  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federal 
armies  in  the  War  of  Secession  would  be  to  launch  a  host 
flushed  with  victory  against  the  Canadian  Dominion,  because 
when  the  passion  for  war  has  been  once  roused  in  a  nation,  it 
clamours  for  fresh  conquests.  Many  were  the  arguments  from 
history  by  which  it  was  sought  to  convince  Britain  that  for  .her 
own  safety  she  ought  to  accede  to  the  wily  suggestions  which 
Louis  Napoleon  addressed  to  her,  deliver  the  Slave  States  from 
defeat  and  herself  from  a  formidable  rival.  Since  those  days 
Canada  has  become  a  far  more  tempting  prize,  for  part  of  her 
north-western  territories  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  then  believed  to  be  condemned  to  sterility  by  their 
climate,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts on  the  continent.  The  power  of  the  United  States  is  now 
far  greater  than  in  1865,  nor  would  it  be  easy  for  Britain  ami 
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Canada  effectively  to  defend  a  frontier  so  long  and  so  naturally 
weak  as  is  that  which  separates  the  Dominion  from  its  neigli- 
bonis  on  the  south.  Yet  to-day  the  absorption  of  Canada  is 
little  debated  in  the  United  States.  If  ever  it  comes  about,  it 
will  come  about  at  the  wish  and  by  the  act  of  the  Canadians 
themselves,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  external  force. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  growing 
friendliness  of  the  Americans  to  Britain.  Considering  how 
much  commoner  than  love  is  hatred,  or  at  least  ^jealousy,  be- 
tween nations,  considering  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  family 
quarrels,  and  considering  how  intense  was  the  hatred  felt  in  the 
United  States  towards  England  fifty  years  ago,^  rekindled  by 
the  unhappy  war  of  1812,  kept  alive  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
one  people  and  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  imprinted  afresh  on 
new  generations  in  America  by  silly  school-books  and  Fourth 
of  July  harangues,  inflamed  anew  by  the  language  of  a  large 
section  of  English  society  during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  our  time  that  a  cordial  feeling  should  now 
exist  between  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  English  race.  The 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  has  contributed  to  it.  The 
democratization  of  Britain  and  the  growth  of  literature  and 
science  in  America  have  contributed  to  it.  The  greater  respect 
which  Europeans  have  come  to  show  to  America  has  contrib- 
uted to  it.  The  occasional  appearance  of  illustrious  men  who, 
like  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  become  dear  to 
both  countries,  has  counted  for  something.  But  the  ocean 
steamers  have  done  perhaps  most  of  all,  because  they  have 
enabled  the  two  peoples  to  know  one  another.  Such  unfriendly 
language  towards  Britain  as  still  appears  in  the  American  press 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  wish  to  gratify  a  section  of  the  Irish  popu- 
laliion,  and  will  probably  vanish  when  the  secular  hostility  of 
Ireland  and  England  has  passed  away.  The  old  motives  for 
an  attack  upon  Canada  have  therefore  vanished.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  even  if  Canada  were  separated  from  the 
British  Empire,  the  Americans  would  not  be  eager  to  bring  her 
into  the  Union.    They  would  not  try  to  do  so  by  force,  because 

^  TocqueyiUe,  for  instance,  says  (vol.  ii.  eh.  10) :  "  On  ne  saurait  voir  de 
haine  plus  envenim^  que  cello  qui  existe  entre  Ics  ^Vm^ricains  des  !^tats  Tuis 
et  les  Anglais."  And  old  men  wiU  teU  you  in  America  that  their  recollections 
ars  to  the  same  efiFect. 
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by  the  weak  of  the  strong,  grounded  on  no  antagonism  of  int*^^^" 
ests,  for  each  needs  the  other,  but  solely  on  a  difference  in  ra-^^ 
and  colour. 

Be  these  evils  what  they  may  —  and  serious  as  they  seem        ^ 
an  observer  from  without,  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  Sou'"'*^^ 
not  keenly  felt — legislation  and  administration  can  do  comparrrrrra- 
tively  little  to  remove  them.     It  is,  indeed,  to  be  wished  th—     -*^ 
lynching  should  be  sternly  repressed,  —  some  of  the  Southe^i^  ^^ 

State    governors  are  doing  what  they  can  for  that  purpose, 

and  that  the   State   statutes   or  local   regulations  enforcirrr^K 
separation  of  blacks  from  whites  in  travelling  or  in  places  (^^    ®^ 
public  resort  should  be  repealed.     But  the  real  change  •"     ^ 
which  the  friends  of  the  South  and  of  the  negro  look  forwarder— w 
is  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  white  people,  and  especiallK^  -^J 
of  the  ruder  and  less  educated  part  of  them.     The  politic^s-^^ 
troubles   I  have   described   will   probably   pass  away  und^^  -^®' 
altered  political   conditions  —  one  can   already  see  how  thi:  m:^^ 
may  happen  within  the  next  fifty  years.     For  the  social  difltfc-®" 
culty,  rooted  deep  in  the  characters  of  the  two  races,  none  hxzjr^^^ 
moral  remedies  have  any  promise  of  potency,  and  the  workin^r^^^^B 
of  moral  remedies,  sure  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  is  alway^^j^-^J* 
slow.     Neither  will  compulsive  measures  quicken  that  worl^^^f^' 
ing.    In  the  United   States,  above  all  other '  countries,  ot^::^'^^^ 
must  place  one's  hopes  on  the  via  medicatrix  naturtB,  anM"^^-^^ 
trust    that   the   forces  which  make   not  only  for  equaliti^'^^-^* 
but  also  for  peace  and  good- will  among  men,  will  in  diKi*"-^^ 
time  reduce  these  evils,  as  they  have  reduced  many  other*-^*^^^ 
There  is  no  ground  for  despondency  to  any  one  who  remes^^^  ^^ 
bers  how  hopeless  the  extinction  of  slavery  seemed  sixtz^-S^ctj 
or  even  forty  years  ago,  and  who  marks  the  prog^ress  whic^''^  .^^rh 
the  negroes  have  made  since  their  sudden  liberation.     StL-^^^*™^ 
less  is  there  reason   for  impatience,   for  questions  like  thr^^^" 
have  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World  required  ages  fc^"^^'^' 
their  solution.     The  problem  which  confronts  the  South  is  ottm^^^ 
of  the  great  secular  problems  of  the  world,  presented  here  und^-^^^' 
a  form  of  peculiar  difficulty.     And  as  the  present  difference ^e:*'*'' 
between  the  African  and  the  European  are  the  product  <^        ^^ 
thousands  of  years,  during  which  one  race  was  advancing  r        ^^ 
the  temperate,  and  the   other   remaining  stationary   in  tl  W^  ^^ 
torrid  zone,  so  centuries   may  pass  before  their  relations  ^^    ^ 
neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  have  been  duly  adjusted. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XCIV 

FOBXiaN   POLICY   AND   TERBITORIAL   SXTENSION 

So  far  I  have  had  to  say  nothing,  and  now  I  need  say  but 
little,  of  a  subject  which  would  have  been  constantly  obtrud* 
ing  itself  had  we  been  dealing  with  any  country  in  Europe. 
To  every  country  in  Europe  foreign  relations  are  a  matter  of 
primary  importance.  The  six  Great  Powers  of  that  continent 
are  all  in  more  or  less  danger  from  one  another,  obliged  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  armies,  fleets,  and  alliances.  Great  Britain, 
seeking  no  extension  of  territory  and  comparatively  safe  from 
attack  at  home,  has  many  colonies  and  one  vast  dependency  to 
protect,  and  is  drawn  by  them,  far  more  than  by  her  European 
position,  into  the  tangled  web  of  Old  World  diplomacy.  To 
all  these  Powers,  and  not  less  to  the  minor  ones,  the  friendly 
or  hostile  attitude  of  the  others  is  matter  of  vital  consequence. 
Not  only,  therefore,  must  immense  sums  be  spent  on  warlike 
preparations,  but  a  great  establishment  of  officials  must  be 
maintained  and  no  small  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  legislature  be  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  State.  These  relations,  moreover, 
constantly  affect  the  internal  politics  of  the  country;  they 
sometimes  cause  the  triumph  or  the  defeat  of  a  party ;  they 
influence  financial  policy;  they  make  or  mar  the  careers  of 
statesmen. 

In  the  United  States,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Since  the  Mexi- 
can war  of  1845,  external  relations  have  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  affected  internal  political  strife.  They 
do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  party  platforms  or  party  action. 
They  do  not  occupy  the  public  mind.  We  have  hitherto  found 
no  occasion  to  refer  to  them  save  in  describing  the  functions 
of  the  Senate ;  and  I  mention  them  now  as  the  traveller  did 
the  snakes  in  Iceland,  only  to  note  their  absence,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  results  ascribable  thereto. 
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Though  the  chief  and  obvious  cause  of  this  striking  contrast 
between  the  great  Western  Republic  and  the  Powers  of  Europe 
is  to  be  found  in  her  geographical  position  on  a  continent  where, 
since  she  bought  out  France  and  Spain,  she  has  had  only  two 
neighbours,  one  hopelessly  weak  on  the  south  and  one  natu- 
rally friendly  on  the  north,  much  must  also  be  set  down  to 
the  temper  and  convictions  of  the  people.     They  are,  and  have 
always  been,  pacific  in  their  views,  for  the  unjustifiable,  because 
needless,  war  with  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  slave-holding 
oligarchy  and  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people. 
They  have  no  lust  of  conquest,  possessing  already  as  much 
land  as  they  want.     They  have  always  been  extremely  jealous 
of  a  standing  army,  the  necessary  support  of  ambitious  foreign 
policies.     They  have  been  so  much  absorbed  by  and  interested 
in  the  development  of  their  material  resources  as  to  care  very 
little  for  what  goes  on  in  other  countries.     As  there  is  no  mili- 
tary class,  so  also  there  is  no  class  which  feels  itself  called  on 
to  be  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  least  of  all  is  such  su 
class  to  be  found  among  the  politicians.     Even  leading  states- 
men are  often  strangely  ignorant  of  European  diplomacy,  much. 
more  the  average  senator  or  congressman.     And  into  the  mind> 
of  the  whole  people  there  has  sunk  deep  the  idea  that  all  snclu 
matters  belong  to  the  bad  order  of  the  Old  World ;  and  that^ 
the  true  way  for  the  model  Republic  to  influence  that  world  is- 
to  avoid  its  errors,  and  set  an  example  of  pacific  industrialism. 

This  view  of  the  facts  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  re— 
member  that  the  area  of  the  United  States,  which  in  1783  was- 
about  one  million  square  miles,  is  now  something  over  thre^ 
and  a  half  millions.     All  this  added  territory,  however,  excepts 
the  cessions  made  by  Mexico  in  1847,  came  peaceably  by  way^ 
of  purchase  or  (in  the  case  of  Texas)  voluntary  union;  and  all_ 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Alaska)  consists  of  regions 
which  naturally  cohere  with  the  original  Republic,  and  ought:^ 
to  be  united  with  it.     The  limits  of  what  may  be  called  naturaX> 
expansion  have  now  (subject  to  what  will  be  said  presently^ 
been  reached ;  and  the  desire  for  annexation  is  probably  f eeblex* 
than  at  any  preceding  epoch,  while  the  interest  in  foreign  relar- 
tions  generally  has  not  increased.     For  a  time  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship was  professed  for  Russia,  more  for  the  sake  of  teasing^ 
England  than  from  any  real  sympathy  with  a  despotic  men- 
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archy  very  alien  to  the  American  spirit.  But  at  present  abso- 
lute neutrality  and  impartiality  as  regards  the  Old  World  is 
observed ;  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  desire  to  abstain  from 
engagements  affecting  it  was  recently  given,  when  the  United 
States  Government  declined  to  ratify  the  International  Act  of 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  regulating  the  Congo  Free  State, 
although  its  minister  at  Berlin  had  taken  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conference  by  which  that  Act  was  prepared.  And 
it  was  after  much  delay  and  some  hesitation  that  they  ratified 
(in  1892)  even  the  Brussels  International  Slave  Trade  Act 

Such  abstinence  from  Old  World  affairs  is  the  complement  to 
that  claim  of  a  right  to  prevent  any  European  power  from 
attempting  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  in  New  World 
affairs  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  from 
the  assertion  of  it  by  President  Monroe  in  his  Message  of  1823. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  ought  to  include  at  least 
all  the  English  and  French  speaking  communities  of  North 
America  is  an  old  one.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  before  and 
during  the  War  of  Independence  to  induce  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  even  the  Bermuda  Islands  to  join  the  revolted  colonies. 
For  many  years  afterwards  the  view  continued  to  be  expressed 
that  no  durable  peace  with  Great  Britain  could  exist  so  long 
as  she  retained  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent. 
When  by  degrees  that  belief  died  away,  the  eyes  of  ambi- 
tious statesmen  turned  to  the  South.  The  slave-holding  party 
sought  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  hoping  to  turn  them 
into  slave  States ;  and  President  Polk  even  tried  to  buy  Cuba 
from  Spain.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  attempts  were 
made  under  President  Johnson  in  1867  to  acquire  St.  Thomas 
and  St  John's  from  Denmark,  and  by  President  Grant  (1869- 
73)  to  acquire  San  Domingo, — an  independent  republic,  —  but 
the  Senate  frustrated  both. 

None  the  less  does  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  forbid  any  new  establishment  by  any  European  power  on  its 
own  continent,  still  survive,  and  indeed  constitute  the  one  fixed 
principle  of  foreign  policy  which  every  party  and  indeed  every 
statesman  professes.  It  is  less  needed  now  than  it  was  in 
Monroe's  day,  because  the  United  States  have  grown  so  im- 
mensely in  strength  that  no  European  power  can  constitute  a 
danger  to  them.    Nevertheless,  it  was  asserted  in  1865,  and  led 
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to  Louis  Napoleon's  abandonment  of  his  Mexican  schemes.    I 
would  have  been  asserted  had  the  Panama  Canal  been  com- 
pleted.    It  is  at  the  basis  of  the  claim  occasionally  put  forw 


made  to  control  the  projected  Nicaragua  inter-oceanic  canal,^ 
and  is  supported  by  the  argument  that  a  water-way  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  of  far  more  consequence,  not  only  ii 
a  commercial  but  in  a  military  sense,  to  the  United  States  UiaiKra'^^BQ 
to  any  other  power.  So  tlie  idea  that  the  United  States  onghtM'^MzKYit 
to  lead  the  New  World  found  expression  in  the  Pnn-  A  mprirairw  ^rgtin 
Congress  of  Republics  convened  at  Washington  in  1891,  pri--i"Tx:«ri- 
marily  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  some  general  tariflFi-trnfi 
system,  though  that  Congress,  as  might  have  been  expected.  f>^3Bd] 
effected  nothing,  and  ended,  not  without  some  derisioni  in  ss  ^  fl 
series  of  pleasure  trips  by  the  delegates  from  the  so-callec^^^Jed 
republics  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  Monroe  Doc: 
trine,  however,  generally  accepted  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be 
practically  to  occupy  the  mind  or  influence  the  current  politico  si^-^ici 
of  America.  Though  it  would  no  doubt  lead  the  Government-«i«:^3xit 
to  consider  international  questions  arising  even  in  South  Ame^:»^^-6^ 
ica  as  much  more  within  the  scope  of  their  influence  than  any""t-«^y> 
not  directly  affecting  their  own  citizens,  which  might  arise  ux-M:  in 
the  Old  World,  still  the  occasions  for  its  assertion  are  com. 
paratively  few,  and  are  not  likely  to  involve  serious  difficulties' 
with  any  European  power. 

The  results  of  this  indifference  to  foreign  politics  are  in  so^     ^o 
far  unfortunate  that  they  frequently  induce  carelessness  in  th^-ci^* 
choice  of  persons  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
Courts,  the  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  being  usually  the  onlj 
one  who  has  really  important  negotiations  to  conduct,  ano- 
cause  very  inadequate  appropriations  to  be  voted  for  the  su] 
port  of  such  envoys.     In  other  respects  her  detachment 
been  for  the  United  States  an  unspeakable  blessing.     No  Brmjr^ 
is  needed,  except  for  the  repression  of  Indian  troubles  in  th^-cri^^*'^® 
far  West.     The  whole  military  force  of  the  Republic  now  coiMJi^^^^^^ 
sists  of  about  25,000  privates  (largely  of  foreign  birth)  an^-^*^*^^ 
2144  officers.     The  officers,  admirably  trained  at  West  Poin^"-*-*^^ 
the  famous  military  academy  which  has  maintained  its  }ngW'9?9f^^ 
character  and  its  absolute  freedom  from  "political  affiliations'   ^"^ 
since  its  first  foundation,  are  largely  occupied  in  scientific 
engineering  work.    Only  a  small  navy  is  needed,— a 
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oircamstance,  because  the  navy  yards  have  HometimeB  given 
riso  to  administrative  scandals,  scandals,  however,  wliioh  hare 
in  no  vay  affected  the  naval  officers  but  only  the  civilian  poli- 
tinianw  who  have  had  a  hand  in  shipbuilding  and  the  provision 
of  armaments  and  stores.  The  cry  which  is  sometimes  raised 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  United  States  fleet  seems  to  a  Eurch 
pean  observer  unwise ;  for  the  power  of  tlie  United  States  to 
protect  her  citizens  abroad  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  vessels  or  guns  she  possesses,  but  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  power  in  the  world  which  will  not  lose  far  more  than  it  can 
possibly  gain  by  quarrelling  with  a  nation  which  could,  in  case 
of  war,  BO  vast  are  its  resources,  not  only  create  an  armoured 
fleet  but  speedily  equip  swift  vessels  which  would  destroy  the 
oommerce  of  its  antagonist  The  possession  of  powerful  arma- 
ments  is  apt  to  inspire  a  wish  to  use  them.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  no  cloud  on  the  external  horizon,  Eind  one  may 
indeed  say  that  the  likelihood  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  the  great  naval  powers  is  too  slight  to  be 
worth  considering. 

The  result  of  this  smallness  of  an  army  and  navy  is  not 
(Hily  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  militarism  of  spirit 
and  the  slightnesa  of  a  branch  of  expenditure  which  European 
States  find  almost  insupportable,  but  the  exemption  of  this 
S«pub1ic  from  a  source  of  danger  which  other  republics  have 
fonnd  so  serious,  —  the  ambition  of  successful  generals,  and 
the  interference  of  the  army  in  political  striTes.  Strong  and 
deep-rooted  as  arc  the  constitutional  traditions  of  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  momenta,  even  in  hi-r  history,  when 
the  existence  of  a  great  standing  army  might  have  menaced 
or  led  to  civil  war.  Patriotism  lia,s  not  suffered,  as  Europeans 
aometimes  fancy  it  must  suffer,  by  long-continued  poace.  Man- 
liness of  spirit  has  not  suffered  because  so  few  embrace  the 
profession  of  arms;  and  the  internal  politics  of  the  country, 
already  complicated  enough,  are  relieved  fmm  those  further 
Bomplications  which  the  intrusion  of  issues  of  foreign  policy 
hnng  with  them.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  those  issues 
are  the  very  issues  which  a  democracy,  even  so  intelligent  a 
democracy  as  tliat  of  the  United  States,  is  least  fitted  to  com- 
prehend, and  which  its  organs  of  government  are  least  fitted 
to  handle  with  promptitude  and  success.     Fortunately,  the  one 
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principle  to  which  the  people  have  learnt  to  cling  in  foreign 
policy  iSy  that  the  less  they  have  of  it  the  better ;  and  though 
aspiring  politicians  sometimes  try  to  play  upon  national  pride 
by  using  arrogant  language  to  other  powers,  or  by  suggesting 
schemes  of  annexation,  such  language  is  generally  reprobated, 
and  such  schemes  are  usually  rejected. 

To  state  this  tendency  of  national  opinion  does  not,  however, 
dispose  of  the  question  of  territorial  expansion ;  for  nations  are 
sometimes  forced  to  increase  their  dominions  by  causes  outside 
their  own  desires  or  volitions.  The  possibilities  that  lie  before 
America  of  such  expansion  deserve  a  brief  discussion. 

Occupying  the  whole  width  of  their  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  Americans  have  neighbours  only  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south.    It  is  only  in  these  directions  that  they  could  extend 
themselves  by  land ;  and  extension  on  land  is  much  easier  and 
more  tempting  than  by  sea.    On  the  north  they  touch  the  great 
Canadian  Confederation  with  its  seven  provinces,  also  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  bound  together  by  a 
transcontinental  railway.     Its  population,  already  about  five 
millions,  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  the  North-west,  anA 
although  legally  subject  to  the  British  Crown  and  legislature,  it 
is  admittedly  mistress  of  its  own  destinies.    It  was  at  one  tdm» 
deemed  a  matter  of  course  that  the  United  States  would  seek^ 
to  annex  Canada,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  by^ 
force  of  arras.     Even  so  late  as  1864,  Englishmen  were  con — 
stantly  told  that  the  first  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federals 
armies  in  the  War  of  Secession  would  be  to  launch  a  host 
flushed  with  victory  against  the  Canadian  Dominion,  because 
when  the  passion  for  war  has  been  once  roused  in  a  nation,  i1 
clamours  for  fresh  conquests.    Many  were  the  arguments  froi 
history  by  which  it  was  sought  to  convince  Britain  that  for  Jie=r 
own  safety  she  ought  to  accede  to  the  wily  suggestions  whicl 
Louis  Napoleon  addressed  to  her,  deliver  the  Slave  States  froi 
defeat  and  herself  from  a  formidable  rival.     Since  those  da] 
Canada  has  become  a  far  more  tempting  prize,  for  part  of  ^*  g^ 

north-western  territories  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Root        ^^JF 
Mountains,  then  believed  to  be  condemned  to  sterility  by  the— ^     ^r 
climate,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  d^H  je?- 
tricts  on  the  continent.    The  power  of  the  United  States  is  nc_^  -w 
far  greater  than  in  1865,  nor  would  it  be  easy  for  Britain  a  :xf  </ 
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Canada  effectively  to  defend  a  frontier  so  long  and  so  naturally 
weak  as  is  that  which  separates  the  Dominion  from  its  neigh- 
bours on  the  south.  Yet  to-day  the  absorption  of  Canada  is 
little  debated  in  the  United  States.  If  ever  it  comes  about,  it 
will  come  about  at  the  wish  and  by  the  act  of  the  Canadians 
themselves,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  external  force. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  growing 
friendliness  of  the  Americans  to  Britain.  Considering  how 
much  commoner  than  love  is  hatred,  or  at  least 'jealousy,  be- 
tween nations,  considering  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  family 
quarrels,  and  considering  how  intense  was  the  hatred  felt  in  tlie 
United  States  towards  England  fifty  years  ago,^  rekindled  by 
the  unhappy  war  of  1812,  kept  alive  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
one  people  and  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  imprinted  afresh  on 
new  generations  in  America  by  silly  school-books  and  Fourth 
of  July  harangues,  inflamed  anew  by  the  language  of  a  large 
section  of  English  society  during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  our  time  that  a  cordial  feeling  should  now 
exist  between  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  English  race.  The 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  has  contributed  to  it.  The 
democratization  of  Britain  and  the  growth  of  literature  and 
science  in  America  have  contributed  to  it.  The  greater  respect 
which  Europeans  have  come  to  show  to  America  has  contrib- 
uted to  it.  The  occasional  appearance  of  illustrious  men  who, 
like  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  become  dear  to 
both  countries,  has  counted  for  something.  But  the  ocean 
steamers  have  done  perhaps  most  of  all,  because  they  have 
enabled  the  two  peoples  to  know  one  another.  Such  unfriendly 
language  towards  Britain  as  still  appears  in  the  American  press 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  wish  to  gratify  a  section  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lattion,  and  will  probably  vanish  when  the  secular  hostility  of 
Ireland  and  England  has  passed  away.  The  old  motives  for 
an  attack  upon  Canada  have  therefore  vanished.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  even  if  Canada  were  separated  from  the 
British  Empire,  the  Americans  would  not  be  eager  to  bring  her 
into  the  Union.    They  would  not  try  to  do  so  by  force,  because 

^TocqueviUe,  for  inHtance,  says  (vol.  ii.  ch.  10):  "On  ne  saurait  voir  de 
haine  plus  envenim^e  que  celle  qui  existe  entre  les  AnKfricains  des  l^tats  Uiiis 
et  las  Anglais."  And  old  men  nvill  teU  you  in  America  that  their  recollections 
an  to  the  same  efiFect. 
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that  would  be  contrary  to  their  doctrines  and  habits.  They 
have  a  well-grounded  aversion,  strengthened  by  their  experir 
ence  of  the  diiilculties  of  ruling  the  Bouth  after  1865,  to  the 
incorporation  or  control  of  any  community  not  anxious  to  bo 
one  with  them  and  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  own  body. 
Although  they  would  rejoice  over  so  great  an  extension  of 
territory  and  resources,  they  are  well  satisfied  with. the  present 
size  and  progress  of  their  own  country.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
two  great  parties  has  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  which  the  addi- 
tion of  Canada  might  have  on  the  political  character  of  the 
electorate.  The  Democrats  have  feared  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  would  secure  preponderance  to  the 
Bepublicans.  The  Republicans  have  been  equally  suspicious 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  French  of  Lower  Canada.  Both  parties 
feel  that  a  disturbing  and  unpredictable  element  would  be 
introduced  into  their  calculations.  Hence,  though  neither  can 
feel  certain  that  it  would  lose,  neither  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
it  would  gain  to  induce  it  to  raise  the  question  in  a  practical 
form. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  towards  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  increasingly  close  rehitions  which 
must  subsist  between  her  Western  provinces,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  and  their  Southern  neighbours,  may  seem 
to  suggest  that  sooner  or  later  political  union  will  come  about 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  populations,  save  that  there  is  a  stronger  Scotch  element 
in  Western  Canada  than  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  where,  especially  in  the  two  former,  one  findi 
far  more  Germans  and  Scandinavians  than  in  Manitoba^     The 
material  growth  of  Canada  would  probably  be  quickened  by 
union,  and  the  plan  of  a  commercial  league  or  ciuttoms  union 
which  has  lately  been  discussed  might,  if  carried  out,  lead  to 
a  political  union:   indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  otherwise 
Canada  could  liave  her  fair  share   in  adjusting  such   tariff 
changes  as  might  from  time  to  time  become  necessary.     Bufe 
tlie  present  tariff  arrangements  are  unstable  in  both  countriee  ^ 
and,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  gather,  the  temper  and  feelings 
of  the  Canadians,  and  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  national  senti- 
ment among  them,  do  not  at  present  make  for  their  absorptiop 
into  the  far  larger  mass  of  the  United  States,  which  they  have 
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llitbarto  regordod  with  je&lousy.  Their  life,  and  tliat  not  w 
TBipeota  politicB  only,  is  doubtless  less  intense  than  the  lifs  pf 
thair  neighbours  to  the  South.  But  it  is  free  from  soma  of 
■tha  blsmishes  which  affect  the  Utter.  Municipal  govemmanta 
&re  more  pure.  P&rty  organizatioDB  have  not  fallen  under  the 
oootrol  of  bosses.  Public  order  has  been  leas  disturbed ;  and 
oriminal  justice  is  more  eSeotively  administered. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  what  are  the  interests 
in  the  matter  of  Qreat  Britain  and  her  other  colonies,  nor  the 
f  Tospeots  of  the  schemes  suggested  for  a  closer  practical  union 
lietwden  the  mother  country  and  her  swiftly  adrancing  progeny. 
.Aa  regards  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  two  peoples  most 
«iirectly  concerned,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  more  to  the 
advantage,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Canadians, 
that  they  should  for  the  present  continue  to  develop  inde- 
pendent types  of  political  life  and  intellectual  progress.  Eaeh 
nay,  in  working  out  its  own  institutions,  have  something  to 
teach  the  other.  There  is  already  too  little  variety  on  the 
jLmerican  continent. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  south  of  British  Columbia  the  United 
States  abuts  upon  Mexico.  The  position  of  Mexico  offers  s 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Canada.  The  people  are  utterly 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States ;  tliey  are  bigoted  Boman 
Catholics,  more  than  half  Indian  in  blood  and  preserving  many 
Indian  auperstitions,  listless,  uncultured,  making  little  advance 
in  self-government,  whether  local  or  national,  increasing  but 
slowly  in  numbers,'  unprogressive  in  all  directions.  They  do 
little  to  develop  either  the  mineral  or  agricultural  wealth  of 
their  superb  territory,  much  of  which,  in  fact  all  the  interior 
plateau,  enjoys  a  climate  more  favourable  to  physical  exertion 
than  that  of  the  southernmost  States  of  the  Union.  The  export 
atiil  import  trade  of  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  is 
in  the  hands  of  German  and  English  houses :  the  mines  of  the 
north  are  worked  by  Americans,  who  come  across  from  Texaa 
and  Arizona  in  greater  and  greater  numbers.  Three  railways 
now  pieree  Northern  Mexico  from  the  Union,  one  reaching  the 
Pacific  at  Ouaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  two  others 

1  Tiie  popnlation  ot  Meili^u  is  11,600,0)0,  of  nhom  20  per  cent  aia  «Istsd 
t»  be  pure  whites,  43  per  cent  ot  mixed  race,  sod  the  remaining  31  per  cent 

VOL.  n  J  M  ■ 
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crossing  the  great  plateau  from  the  Kio  Grande  as  fsLV  as  the 
city  of  Mexico.     The  mining  regions  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora 
(the  northernmost   States    of   the    Mexican    federation)  are 
sdready  half  American,  for  the  capital  is  theirs,  communica- 
tions are  worked  by  them,  their  language  spreads,  their  influ- 
ence becomes   paramount.    As  the  mines  of    Colorado  and 
Arizona  become  less  and  less  attractive,  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration will  more  and  more  set  out  of  the  United  States  across 
the  border.     If  American  citizens  are  killed,  or  their  property 
attacked,  the  United  States  Grovernment  will  be  invoked,  and 
will  find  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a  weak  government  like 
the  Mexican,  which  cannot  always  keep  order  in  its  own  domin- 
ions.    It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  American  settlers,  as 
their  numbers  grow,  will  be  tempted  to  establish  order  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  at  last  some  sort  of  government.     Ii 
fact,  the  process  by  which  Texas  was  severed  from  Mexic2.so 
and  brought  into  the  Union  may  conceivably  be  repeated  in.      ^ 
more  peaceful  way  by  the  steady  infiltration  of  an  Americ^^sa^ 
population.     It  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  feeble  state,  full  ol 

natural  wealth  which  her  people  do  not  use,  not  to  crumtn^^^ 
under  the  impact  of  a  stronger  and  more  enterprising 
All  experience  points  to  the  detachment  of  province  ai 
province  from  Mexico  and  its  absorption  into  the  Americs^^  -ic*^ 
Union ;  nor  when  the  process  has  once  begun  need  it  stop  tig-^  ^ 
in  a  time  to  be  measured  rather  by  decades  than  by  centan^.Mr'^MiAsBt 
the  petty  republics  of  Central  America  have  been  also  sw; 
lowed  up  and  the  predominant  influence,  if  not  the  territorr 
frontier,  of  the  United  States  has  advanced  to  the  isthmus 
Panama. 

If  the   United   States  were  a  monarchy  like  Kussia,  tKk^  this 
would  certainly  happen,  happen  not  so  much  from  any  delib^:^  Jber- 
ate  purpose  of  aggression  as  by  the  irresistible  tendency     "^^T  ^' 
facts,  a  tendency  similar  to  that  which  led  Rome  to  conquer  iM'    "^  the 
East,  England  to  conquer  India,  Russia  to  conquer  North-w€^  "West- 
ern Asia.     But  the  Americans  are  most  unwilling  that  it  show^^oz^uld 
happen,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.     They  have  nc^-^one 
of  that  earth  hunger  which  burns  in  the  great  nations  of  Euro^czi3>pc^ 
having  already  dominions  which  it  may  take  a  century  to 
pie  fully.    They  are  proud  of  the  capacity  of  their  present 
ulation  for  self-government.     Their  administrative  system         Js 
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singularly  unfitted  for  the  rule  of  dependencies,  because  it  has 
xio  proper  machinery  for  controlling  provincial  governors ;  so 
tdiat  when  it  finds  regions  which  are  hardly  fit  to  be  established 
SIS  States,  it  nevertheless  gives  them  a  practically  all  but  com- 
plete self-government  as  Territories.     Administrative  posts  set 
"up  in  a  dependent  country  would  certainly  be  jobbed,  and  the 
dependent  country  itself  probably  maladministered.     Nearly 
all  the  work  which  the  Federal  authorities  have  had  to  do  of 
-this  kind  has  been  badly  done,  and  has  given  rise  to  scandals. 
IHence  the  only  form  annexation  can  with  advantage  take  is  the 
admission  of  the  annexed  district  as  a  self-governing  State  or 
Territory,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the 
latter  the  inhabitants,  though  they  are  usually  permitted  to 
administer  their  domestic  affairs,  have  no  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions.    If  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  were  like  Dakota,  the  temp- 
tation to  annex  these  provinces  and  turn  them  into  States  or 
Territories  would  be  strong.    But  the  Indo-Spaniards  of  Mexico 
havCy  in  the  seventy  years  that  have  passed  since  they  revolted 
from  Spain,  shown  little  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power.     They  are  hardly  more  advanced  in  this  direction  than 
the  Moors  or  the  Samoans.     They  would  be  not  only  an  inferior 
and  diverse  element  in  the  Union,  but  a  mischievous  element, 
certain,  if  they  were  admitted  to  Federal  suffrage,  to  injure 
Federal  politics,  to  demoralize  the  officials  who  might  be  sent 
among  them,  and  to  supply  a  fertile  soil  for  all  kinds  of  roguery 
and  rascality,  which,  so  far  as  they  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
State  action,  the  Federal  Government  could  not  interfere  with, 
and  which  in  Federal  affairs  would  damage  Congress  and  bring 
another  swarm  of  jobs  and  jobbers  to  Washington.     Eight 
millions  of  recently  enfranchised   negroes  (not  to   speak  of 
recent  immigrants  from  Europe)  are  a  heavy  enough  load  for 
the  Anglo-Americans  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  without  the 
ignorance  and  semi-barbarism  of  the  mixed  races  of  the  tropics. 
One  finds  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  especially  in 
Arizona^  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  many  people  who  declare  that 
Mexico  will  be  swallowed,  first  the  northern  provinces,  and 
the  whole  in  time.     It  is  '^  manifest  destiny,"  and  the  land  and 
mining-claim  speculators  of  these  border  lands  would  be  glad  to 
help  Destiny.     But  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  is  strongly 
against  a  forward  policy,  nor  has  either  party  any  such  interest 
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in  promoting  it  as  the  Southern  slave-holders  had  Mty-^l^^  v 

years  ago  in  bringing  in  Texas.     It  is  therefore  not  a  quest?^^^         ^ 
of  practical  politics.   Yet  it  is  a  problem  which  already  daier '"^^ 
consideration,  for  the  future  in  which  it  may  become  praot£ — ^ 
is  not  distant.     It  is  a  disquieting  problem.    The  el 
judgment  and  the  firmest  will  of  a  nation  cannot  always  lei 
the  drift  of  events  and  the  working  of  natural  causes. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  United  States  6ovemm( 
formerly  desired  aud  seemed  likely  to  acquire  some  of 
West  India  islands.  The  South  had  a  strong  motive  for 
ing  to  the  Union  regions  in  which  slavery  prevailed,  and  whiS:-^ch 
would  have  been  admitted  as  Slave  States.  That  motive  hrX.  has 
long  since   vanished:  and   so  far  as  the  South  has  now  u^ 

interest  in  these  isles  it  is  that  they  should  remain  outside  IM  the 
line  of  American  custom-houses,  so  that  their  products  m^c^^nay 
not  compete  free  of  duty  with  those  which  the  South  rais  -^^Kses. 
All  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  incorporation  of  Norr^-^*rth- 
ern  Mexico  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  incorporation  -^  of 
islands  far  less  fit  for  colonization  by  the  Anglo-American 
than  are  the  Mexican  table-lands.  One  islet  only,  X 
between  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo,  belongs  to  the  Unit*'-S*^ 
States. 

There  is,  however,  one  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Noi^c^ith 
American  continent  in  which  Americans  have,  ever  since  18i_^  ^ 
(when  there  was  for  a  time  a  risk  of  its  being  occupied  '  ^ 

England),  declared  that  they  feel  directly  interested.     This  ^^  -*  ^ 
the  island  group  of  Hawaii,  which  lies  2000  miles  to  the  sou10'  -^-^ith- 
west  of  San  Francisco.     Great  as  this  distance  is,  the  Ame^^-*®'*" 
cans  conceive  that  the  position  of  these  isles  over  against  th^  ^^rlieir 
own  Western  coast  would  be  so  threatening  to  their  commerv  ^^rce 
in  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  naval  power,  thti  ^ihat 
they  cannot  suffer  the  islands  to  be  occupied  by,  or  even  to  f**^^  '**' 
under  the  influence  of,  any  European  nation.     No  Europet^J*  •^ 
nation  has  of  late  years   betrayed  any  design  of  acquirir -fc*^^''^ 
such  an  influence,  while  Great  Britain  and  France  have  ^^      ^' 
pressly  renounced   it.     However,  the  United  States  GoveK"  ^9ni» 
ment,  wishful  to  provide  against  emergencies,  has  endeavourr^^wi/ 
to  purchase  land  at  Pearl  River  in  Oahu,  reputed  the  best  b:-    -^  «/v 
hour  in  the  group,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  naval  itatif^  on 
there. 
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To  forecaat  tba  futare  of  the  Hawaiian  lalea  is  b;  no  means 

The  population  is  at  present  (census  of  1890)  89,990,  of 
rhom  94,000  are  native  Hawaiians  (besides  6000  half-castes), 
15,000  Chinese,  12,000  Japanese,  8600  Portuguese  (recently 
mported  to  work  the  sugar  plantations),  and  about  12,000 
lersons  of  European  or  American  origin.  Among  these  the 
Americans  stand  first  in  number;  Englishmen  come  next  and 
Germans  third.  The  control  of  affairs  has  bean  practically  in 
he  hands  of  the  whites,  American  and  British,  though  Portu- 
gese as  well  as  native  Hawaiians  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Things 
rent  on  well  since,  from  the  time  when,  in  the  days  of  the  latfl 
Cin^,  an  unscrupulous  Prime  Minister  was  expelled  by  a  sort  of 
iloodless  revolution,  until  the  rising  of  1892,  when  (apparently 
rith  the  connivance  of  the  person  then  lepresenting  tlie  United 
Itetes)  Qneen  Liliuokalani  was  with  equal  ease  dethroned. 
?be  provisional  government  then  offered  the  islands  to  the 
Jnited.  States,  and  even  concluded  a  treaty  proi'iding  for  their 
Ziijexation,  which  President  Harrison  submitted  to  the  Senate.* 
lefora  the  Senate  acted  upon  it,  a  new  President  came  into 
fflce  and  withdrew  the  treaty,  intimating  his  disapproval  of 
ny  "acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory,"  a  disapproval 
a  Tvhioh  public  opinion  seems  to  have  joined.  At  present, 
bough  nothing  has  been  constitutionally  settled  as  to  the 
nture  form  of  government,  peace  and  order  are  not  seriously 
istUTbed.  The  ruling  white  population,  which  is  of  a  good 
jrpe,  and  has  hitherto  kept  free  from  scandals  such  as  gather 
ound  the  politics  of  San  Francisco,  may  well,  either  under  a 
BStored  monarchy  or  a  republic,  continue  to  administer  the 
slands  with  success.  But  as  the  native  race,  which  Captain 
took  estimated  at  300,000,  haa  sunk  since  1866  from  57,000  to 
i4,O00  and  is  likely  to  go  on  declining,  it  would  have  l>een  dif- 
Lcnlt,  even  had  no  revolution  intervened,  to  maintain  a  native 
.ynaaty,  or  indeed  a  monarchy  of  any  kind :  and  the  tendency 
o  seek  annexation  to  the  United  States  must  in  any  case  have 
leen  strong.  There  may  not,  however,  l)e  in  the  future,  any 
Qoxe  than  now,  a  preponderating  wish  in  the  United  States  to 

1  It  hM  been  doubted  whether  the  Presiilent  and  Sennti*  sr<-  vntlUed  under 
ha  treaty  mahlng  power  given  by  the  ConHtitiition  to  acquire  for  the  United 
JtstM  territories  lying  tar  away  from  tbe  North  American  contiuout. 
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acquire  the  islands  and  admit  them  to  the  Union  as  a  State  or 
Territory.  Their  white  population  is  at  present  far  too  small 
to  make  either  course  desirable  —  the  registered  voters  were 
(in  1893)  about  1800  persons  of  European  or  American  stock, 
with  9554  natives  and  half-castes; — the  presence  of  a  large 
Asiatic  population  would,  in  view  of  recent  Federal  legislation 
against  the  Chinese,  raise  serious  difficulties ;  and  in  case  of 
war  with  a  naval  power  the  obligation  of  defending  them 
might  be  found  burdensome,  although  they  are  not  quite  so 
distant  from  the  American  coast  as  some  of  the  Aleutian 
isles,  acquired  when  Alaska  was  purchased.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  Americans  would  not  stand  by  and  see  any 
other  nation  establish  a  protectorate  over  them. 

The  fate  of  Western  South  America  belongs  to  a  still  more 
distant  future;  but  it  can  hardly  remain  unconnected  with 
what  is  already  by  far  the  greatest  power  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  When  capital,  which  is  accumulating  in  the 
United  States  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  is  no  longer  aUe 
to  find  highly  profitable  employment  in  the  development  of 
Western  North  America,  it  will  tend  to  seek  other  fields. 
When  population  has  filled  up  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States,  enterprising  spirits  will  overflow  into  nnde- 
veloped  regions.  The  nearest  of  these  is  Western  Sonth 
America,  the  elevated  plateaux  of  which  are  habitable  bj 
Northern  races.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  relations  of 
the  vast  territories  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,*  for  which 
the  Spaniards  have  done  so  little,  and  which  can  hardly  remain 
for  ever  neglected,  will  one  day  become  far  closer  with  the 
United  States  than  with  any  European  power. 

1  These  three  countries  have  a  total  area  of  about  1^'!00,000  square  miH 
with  a  settled  population  not  exceeding  5,500,000,  besides  an  onaaoertiiMd 
number  of  uncivilized  Indians. 


CHAPTER  XCV 

LAISSEZ   FAIBE 

A  EuBOPEAK  friend  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  bade  me, 
^when  he  heard  that  I  was  writing  this  book,  dedicate  at  least 
one  chapter  to  the  American  Theory  of  the  State.  I  answered 
that  the  Americans  had  no  theory  of  the  State,  and  felt  no  need 
ibr  one,  being  content,  like  the  English,  to  base  their  constitu- 
tional ideas  upon  law  and  history. 

In  England  and  America  alike  (I  pursued)  one  misses  a  whole 
circle  and  system  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which  have  been  potent 
among  the  nations  of  the  European  continent.  To  those  nations 
the  State  is  a  great  moral  power,  the  totality  of  the  wisdom  and 
csonscience  and  force  of  the  people,  yet  greater  far  than  the  sum 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  people,  because  consciously 
and  scientifically,  if  also  by  a  law  of  nature,  organized  for 
purposes  which  the  people  indistinctly  apprehend,  and  because 
it  is  the  inheritor  of  a  deep-rooted  reverence  and  an  almost 
despotic  authority.  There  is  a  touch  of  mysticism  in  this  con- 
ception, which  has  survived  the  change  from  arbitrary  to  repre- 
sentative government,  and  almost  recalls  the  sacredness  that 
xised  to  surround  the  mediaeval  church.  In  England  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  ancient  monarchy  and  the  social  influence  of  the 
class  which  till  lately  governed  have  enabled  the  State  and  its 
service  to  retain  a  measure  of  influence  and  respect.  No  one, 
however,  attributes  any  special  wisdom  to  the  State,  no  one 
treats  those  concerned  with  administration  or  legislation  as  a 
superior  class.  Officials  are  strictly  held  within  the  limits  of 
their  legal  powers,  and  are  obeyed  only  so  far  as  they  can  show 
that  they  are  carrying  out  the  positive  directions  of  the  law. 
Their  conduct,  and  indeed  the  decisions  of  the  highest  State 
organs,  are  criticised,  perhaps  with  more  courtesy,  but  otherwise 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  of  other  persons  and  bodies. 
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Yet  the  State  is  dignified,  and  men  are  proud  to  serve  it.  Fjt^^ 
the  American  mind,  that  which  may  be  called  the  mystic  as 
of  the  State,  and  the  theory  of  its  vast  range  of  action, 
conspicuously  absent  as  they  are  from  the  English.  They 
absent,  not  because  America  is  a  democracy,  but  because 
political  ideas  of  the  two  branches  of  the  race  are  fundan 
tally  the  same,  a  fact  which  continental  observers  of  the  Uui 
States  constantly  fail  to  appreciate.  In  America,  howe^ — — ver, 
even  the  dignity  of  the  State  has  vanished.  It  seems  actu^^=ally 
less  than  the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  people,  tz^Bihat 
is  to  say  the  vast  multitude  of  men  who  inhabit  the  coun~  —try, 
inspire  admiration,  the  organism  is  ignored.  The  State  is  n^vM)th- 
ing  but  a  name  for  the  legislative  and  administrative  machiE:z=ieiy 
whereby  certain  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  despatched.  It 

has  no  more  conscience,  or  moral  mission,  or  title  to  awe  and 
respect,  than  a  commercial  company  for  working  a  railroacZL^  or 
a  mine ;  and  those  who  represent  it  are  treated  in  pablic  and 

in  private  with  quite  as  little  deference. 

Hereupon  my  friend  rejoined  that  people  in  Amerioa 
at  least  have  some  general  views  about  the  functions  of  go^ 
ment  and  its  relations  to  the  individual.     "  We  are  told,' 
continued,  "  that  the  whole  American  polity  .is  more  cohe] 
more  self-consistent  than  that  of  England ;   it  must  there=' 

have  what  the  Germans  call  *  ground-ideas.'     There  is  a  pi 'ofu' 

sion  of  legislation.  Legislation  must  proceed  upon  these  ic^Seas, 
and  by  examining  the  current  legislation  of  the  Federal  goi^^^ro- 
ment  and  of  the  States  you  will  be  able  to  discover  and  preset  -^cnt 
the  beliefs  and  notions  regarding  the  State  which  the  Ameri  -^cans 
cherish." 

The  term  "  ground-ideas  "  does  not  happily  describe  the       doc- 
trines that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  for  the  people  ar^^  Jiot 
prone  to  form  or  state  their  notions  in  a  philosophic  ^^aj. 
There  are,  however,  certain  dogmas  or  maxims  which  are  -^nso 
far  fundamental  that  they  have  told  widely  on  political  ihamzgbt, 
and  that  one  usually  strikes  upon  them  when  sinking  a  9ii&ft, 
so  to  speak,  into  an  American  mind.     Among  such  dogmas  are 
the  following:  — 

Certain  rights  of  the  individual,  as,  for  instance,  his  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  earned,  and  to  the  free  expiw- 
sion  of  his  opinions,  are  primordial  and  sacred. 
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All  political  povet  springs  from  the  people,  and  the  most 
oompletely  popular  goTeiument  is  the  best 

Ije^latures,  officials,  and  all  other  agents  of  the  soTereigo 
people  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  by  law,  by  eaoh  other,  and 
by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  ofi&ce. 

Where  any  function  oan  ha  equally  well  disoharged  by  a 
oentral  or  by  a  local  body,  it  ought  by  preference  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  looal  body,  foi  a  centralized  administration  is  more  likely 
to  be  ^rannical,  inefficient,  and  impure  than  one  which,  being 
on  a  small  scale,  is  more  fully  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
eitizena  and  more  sensitive  to  their  opinion. 

Two  men  are  wiser  than  one,  one  hundred  than  ninety-nine, 
thirty  millions  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Whether  they  are 
wiaer  or  not,  the  will  of  the  larger  number  must  prevail  against 
the  will  of  the  amalter.  But  the  majority  is  not  wiser  because 
it  is  called  the  Nation,  or  because  it  controls  the  goTemment, 
but  only  because  it  is  more  numerous.  The  nation  is  nothing 
bnt  so  many  individuals.  The  government  is  nothing  but 
oertaln  representatives  and  officials,  agents  who  are  here  to-day 
utd  gone  to-morrow. 

The  less  of  government  the  better ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fewer 
ooeaciona  for  interfering  with  individual  citizens  are  allowed 
to  officials,  and  the  less  time  citizens  have  to  spend  in  looking 
after  their  officials,  so  much  the  more  will  the  citizens  and  the 
oommnnity  prosper.  The  functions  of  government  must  be 
kept  at  their  minimum. 

The  first  five  of  these  dogmas  have  been  discussed  and  illus- 
trated in  earlier  chapters.  The  last  of  them  needs  a  little 
examination,  because  it  suggests  points  of  comparison  with  the 
Old  World,  and  because  the  meaning  o£  it  lies  in  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment should  be  kept  at  a  minimum ;  but  the  bureaucrats  of 
Bnesia  might  aay  the  same.  What  is  this  minimum  ?  Every 
nation,  every  government,  every  philosopher,  has  his  own  view 
as  to  the  functions  which  it  must  be  taken  to  include. 

The  doctrine  of  Lalatez  faire,  or  non-interference  by  govern- 
ment with  the  citizen,  has  two  foundations,  which  may  be  called 
the  sentimental  and  the  rational.  The  sentimental  ground  is 
the  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  let  alone,  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
indulge  his  impulses,  follow  uut  his  projects.     The  rational 
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ground  is  the  principle,  gathered  from  an  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  society,  that  interference  by  government  more 
often  does  harm  than  good  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  desires 
and  impulses  of  men  when  left  to  themselves  are  more  likely 
by  their  natural  collision  and  co-operation  to  work  out  a  happy 
result  for  the  community  and  the  individuals  that  compose  it 
than  will  be  attained  by  the  conscious  endeavours  of  the  state 
controlling  and  directing  those  desires  and  impulses.  There 
are  laws  of  nature  governing  mankind  as  well  as  the  material 
world ;  and  man  will  thrive  better  under  these  laws  than  under 
those  which  he  makes  for  himself  through  the  organization  we 
call  Grovemment. 

Of  these  two  views,  the  former  or  sentimental  has  been  ex- 
tremely strong  in  America,  being  rooted  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  race,  and  seeming  to  issue  from  that  assertion  of 
individual  liberty  which  is  proclaimed  in  such  revered  docu- 
ments as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  older  State 
constitutions.  The  latter  view,  incessantly  canvassed  in  Europe, 
has  played  no  great  part  in  the  United  States ;  or  rather  it  has 
appeared  in  the  form  not  of  a  philosophic  induction  from  ex- 
perience, but  of  a  common-sense  notion  that  everybody  knows 
his  own  business  best,  that  individual  enterprise  has  ''made 
America,"  and  will "  run  America,"  better  than  the  best  govern- 
ment could  do. 

The  State  governments  of  1776  and  the  National  government 
of  1789  started  from  ideas,  mental  habits,  and  administrative 
practice  generally  similar  to  those  of  contemporary  England. 
Kow  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  one  among 
European  countries  in  which  government  had  the  narrowest 
sphere.  The  primitive  paternal  legislation  of  the  later  middle 
ages  had  been  abandoned.  The  central  government  had  not 
begun  to  stretch  out  its  arms  to  interfere  with  quarter  sessions 
in  the  counties,  or  municipal  corporations  in  the  towns,  to 
care  for  the  health,  or  education,  or  morals  of  the  j)eople.  That 
strengthening  and  reorganization  of  administration  which  was 
in  progress  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  in  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  Portugal  under  Pombal,  had  not 
spread  to  England,  and  would  have  been  resisted  there  by  men 
of  conservative  tendencies  for  one  set  of  reasons,  and  men  of 
liberal  tendencies  for  another.     Everything  tended  to   make 
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the  United  States  in  this  respect  more  English  than  England, 
for  the  ciroumstances  of  colonial  life,  the  process  of  settling 
the  western  wilderness,  the  feelings  evoked  by  the  struggle 
against  George  III.,  all  went  to  intensify  individualism,  tiie 
love  of  enterprise,  and  the  pride  in  personal  freedom.  And 
from  that  day  to  this,  individualism,  the  love  of  enterprise, 
and  the  pride  in  personal  freedom,  have  been  deemed  by  Ameri- 
cans not  only  their  choicest,  but  their  peculiar  and  exclusive 
possessions. 

The  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the 
Bepublic  have,  however,  brought  many  changes  with  them. 
Individualism  is  no  longer  threatened  by  arbitrary  kings,  and 
the  ramparts  erected  to  protect  it  from  their  attacks  are  useless 
and  grass-grown.  If  any  assaults  are  to  be  feared  they  will 
come  from  another  quarter.  New  causes  are  at  work  in  the 
world  tending  not  only  to  lengthen  the  arms  of  government, 
but  to  make  its  touch  quicker  and  firmer.  Do  these  causes 
operate  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  ?  and,  if  so,  does 
Ainerica,  in  virtue  of  her  stronger  historical  attachment  to 
Individualism,  oppose  a  more  efTective  resistance  to  them  ? 

I  will  mention  a  few  among  them.  Modern  civilization,  in 
becoming  more  complex  and  refined,  has  become  more  exacting. 
It  discerns  more  benelits  which  the  organized  power  of  govern- 
ment can  secure,  and  grows  more  anxious  to  attain  them. 
Men  live  fast,  and  are  impatient  of  the  slow  working  of 
natural  laws.  The  triumphs  of  physical  science  have  enlarged 
their  desires  for  comfort,  and  shown  them  how  many  things 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  collective  skill  and 
huge  funds  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort. 
Still  greater  has  been  the  influence  of  a  quickened  moral  sensi- 
tiveness and  philanthropic  sympathy.  The  sight  of  preventable 
evil  is  painful,  and  is  felt  as  a  reproach.  He  who  preaches 
patience  and  reliance  upon  natural  progress  is  thought  callous. 
The  sense  of  sin  may,  as  theologians  tell  us,  be  declining;  but 
the  dislike  to  degrading  and  brutalizing  vice  is  increasing ;  there 
is  a  warmer  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  each  man  for 
his  neighbour  and  a  more  earnest  zeal  in  works  of  moral  reform. 
Some  doctrines  which,  because  they  had  satisfied  philosophers, 
were  in  the  last  generation  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  etlucateil 
men,  have  now  become,  if  not  discredited  by  experion:'  ■.  y  t 
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far  from  popular.     They  are  thought  to  be  less  universally  tc^  ^^^ 
less  completely  beneficial,  than  was  at  first  supposed.     Th  ^^ 
are  benefits  which  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  do  not  P^^^ 
cure.     Unlimited  competition  seems  to  press  too  hardly  on  ^^^^ 
weak.     The  power  of  groups  of  men  organized  by  incorporate^  ^ou 
as  joint-stock  companies,  or  of  small  knots  of  rich  men  acti  ^^~^^S 
in  combination,  has  developed  with  unexpected  Btreng^  ^ 

unexpected  ways,  overshadowing  individuals  and  even  comnc^^^^^^' 
nities,  and  showing  that  the  very  freedom  of  association  whi»  i-^^^ 
men  sought  to  secure  by  law  when  they  were  threatened  by  tr^"^    ^® 
violence  of  potentates  may,  under  the  shelter  of  the  law,  rip^-^c^  P^^ 
into  a  new  form  of  tyranny.    And  in  some  countries,  of  whi»^  .^aich 
Britain  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  the  transference  of  politicc^-i^*^ 
power  from  the  few  to  the  many  has  made  the  many  less  jealor^^-^^ 
of  governmental  authority.     The  government  is  now  the^-*^®*' 
creature,  their  instrument — why  should  they  fear  to  use  it^-i      ^*^ 
They  may  strip  it  to-morrow  of  the  power  with  which  they  ba^^-^s^  -aave 
clothed  it  to-day.     They  may  rest  confident  that  its  power  wi  "^^^  ^^ 
not  be  used  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  among  theix.^^-*®^' 
selves.     And  as  it  is  in  this  majority  that  authority  has  no 
been  vested,  they  readily  assume  that  the  majority  will  be 

How  potent  these  influences  and  arguments  have  proved  r  -^^  ^ 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  how  much  support  they  receive  n#-Mi^  '  ^^ 
only  from  popular  sentiment,  but  from  the  writings  of  a  vigoo'^^-K^'^ 
ous  school  of  philosophical  economists,  all  the  world 
But  what  of  newer  communities,  where  the  evils  to  be  com 
by  state  action  are  fewer,  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
sentiment  of  individualism  are  more  intense?  An  emineiK^-^^®^ 
English  statesman  expresses  the  general  belief  of  Englis 
when  he  says :  — 


thi 


**  How  is  it  that  while  the  increasing  democracy  at  home  is 

with  such  growing  eagerness,  on  more  control  by  the  state,  we  see  so  sm^-C****™ 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  same  principle  in  the  United  States  •  ^t^n§  <n 
in  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  ?  It  is  clearly  not  simply  the  democratic  spiw^^^^P^^ 
which  demands  so  much  central  regulation.  Otherwise  we  should  dm  ^^  ^^ 
the  same  conditions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  across  the  seas."  *  -*    ••'i 

This  belief  of  Englishmen  is  also  the  general  belief  of  Amer: 
cans.     I  suppose  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  tell  a  strange 
that  both  the  Federal  government  and  the  State 

1  Mr.  Goschen,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1SS3. 
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nterf  ered  little,  and  would  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
o  this  non-interference  as  well  as  to  the  self-reliant  spirit  of 
be  people.  So  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  theory  on  the 
lubject  in  a  land  which  gets  on  without  theories,  laisaez  cUler 
IBS  been  the  orthodox  and  accepted  doctrine  in  the  sphere 
x>th  of  Federal  and  of  State  legislation. 

Nevertheless  the  belief  is  groundless.  The  new  democracies 
>f  America  are  just  as  eager  for  state  interference  as  the  democ- 
ucy  of  Britain,  and  try  their  experiments  with  even  more  light- 
leiurted  promptitude.  No  one  need  be  surprised  at  this  when 
16  reflects  that  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as  telling 
m  Europe,  tell  on  the  United  States  with  no  less  force.  Men 
ire  even  more  eager  than  in  Europe  to  hasten  on  to  the  ends 
they  desire,  even  more  impatient  of  the  delays  which  a  reliance 
311  natural  forces  involves,  even  more  sensitive  to  the  wretched- 
less  of  their  fellows,  and  to  the  mischiefs  which  vice  and  igno- 
rance breed.  Unrestricted  competition  has  shown  its  dark  side : 
^reat  corporations  have  been  more  powerful  than  in  Britain, 
md  more  inclined  to  abuse  their  power.  Having  lived  longer 
mder  a  democratic  government,  the  American  masses  have 
realized  more  perfectly  than  those  of  Europe  that  they  are 
themselves  the  government.  Their  absolute  command  of  its 
3rganization  (except  where  constitutional  checks  are  inter- 
posed) makes  them  turn  more  quickly  to  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purposes.  And  in  the  State  legislatures  they 
possess  bodies  with  which  it  is  easy  to  try  legislative  experi- 
mentSy  since  these  bodies,  though  not  of  themselves  disposed 
to  innovation,  are  mainly  composed  of  men  unskilled  in  eco- 
Domics,  inapt  to  foresee  any  but  the  nearest  consequences  of 
their  measures,  prone  to  gratify  any  whim  of  their  constituents, 
Gmd  open  to  the  pressure  of  any  section  whose  self-interest  or 
impatient  philanthropy  clamours  for  some  departure  from  the 
general  principles  of  legislation.  For  crotchet-mongers  as  well 
as  for  intriguers  there  is  no  such  paradise  as  the  lobby  of  a 
State  legislature.  No  responsible  statesman  is  there  to  oppose 
them,  no  warning  voice  will  be  raised  by  a  scientific  economist. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  though  the  Americans  have 
no  theory  of  the  State  and  take  a  narrow  view  of  its  functions, 
though  tiey  conceive  themselves  to  be  devoted  to  laissez  faire 
in  principle,  and  to  be  in  practice  the  most  self-reliant  of  peo- 
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pies,  they  have  grown  no  less  accustomed  than  the  English  to 
carry  the  action  of  government  into  ever-widening  fields.  Eco- 
nomic theory  did  not  stop  them,  for  practical  men  are  proud 
of  getting  on  without  theory.^  The  sentiment  of  individualism 
did  not  stop  them,  because  State  intervention  has  usually  taken 
the  form  of  helping  or  protecting  the  greater  number,  while 
restraining  the  few ;  and  personal  freedom  of  action,  the  love 
of  which  is  strong  enough  to  repel  the  paternalism  of  France 
or  Germany,  has  been  infringed  upon  only  at  the  bidding  of  a 
strong  moral  sentiment,  such  as  that  which  condemns  intem- 
perance. So  gradual  has  been  the  process  of  transition  to 
this  new  habit  that  few  but  lawyers  and  economists  have  yet 
become  aware  of  it,  and  the  lamentations  with  which  old- 
fashioned  English  thinkers  accompany  the  march  of  legislation 
are  in  America  scarcely  heard  and  wholly  unheeded. 

As  the   field  of  ordinary  private  law  and  administration 
belongs  to  the  States,  it  is  chiefly  in  State  legislation  that  we 
must  look  for  instances  of  governmental  intervention.    Keoent 
illustrations  of  the  tendency  to  do  by  law  what  men  were 
formerly  left  to  do  for  themselves,  and  to  prohibit  by  law  acts 
of  omission  and  commission  which  used  to  pass  unregarded, 
might  be  culled  in  abundance  from  the  statute-books  of  nearly 
every  commonwealth.'    It  is  in  the  West,  which  plumes  itself 
on  being  pre-eminently  the  land  of  freedom,  enterprise,  and. 
self-help,  that  this  tendency  is   most  active  and  plays  thi 
strangest  pranks,  because  legislators  are,  in  the  West^  mo 
impatient  and  self-confident  than  elsewhere. 

The  forms   which   legislative   intervention  takes    may 
roughly  classified  under  the  following  heads:  — 

Prohibitions  to  individuals  to  do  acts  which  are  not,  in 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  criminal  (e.g,  to  sell  intozicatiEzrj 
liquors,  to  employ  a  labourer  for  more  than  so  many  hours  r 
a  day). 

Directions  to  individuals  to  do  things  which  it  is  not 
viously  wrong  to  omit  (e.g.  to  provide  seats  for  shop-womes 
to  publish  the  accounts  of  a  railway  company). 

1  Till  recently,  there  has  been  little  theoretical  discusaion  of  these  questfc^ 
in  the  United  States.  At  present  the  two  tendencies,  that  of  Laijuez/aire  i^ 
that  which  leans  to  State  interference,  are  well  represented  by  able  xni 

2  I  have  collected  some  instances  in  a  note  to  this  chapter.    See 
article  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1887. 
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Interferences  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  order  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts 
{e,g,  the  annulment  of  contracts  between  employer  and  work- 
men making  the  former  not  liable  for  accidental  injuries  to 
the  latter,  the  exemption  of  homesteads,  or  of  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  property,  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  the  prohi- 
hition  of  more  than  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  money). 

Directions  to  a  public  authority  to  undertake  work  which 
might  be  left  to  individual  action  and  the  operation  of  supply 
and  demand  {e.g,  the  providing  of  schools  and  dispensaries, 
the  establishment  of  State  analysts.  State  oil  inspectors,  the 
collection  and  diffusion,  at  the  public  expense,  of  statistics). 

Retention,  appropriation,  or  control  by  the  State  of  certain 
natural  sources  of  wealth  or  elements  in  its  production  (e.g. 
the  declaration,  made  by  Washington,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  that  the  use  of  all  waters,  whether  still  or  flowing,  within 
their  respective  bounds,  is  a  public  use,  and  for  ever  subject  to 
State  control,  the  prohibition  by  Indiana  of  the  wasteful  use 
of  natural  gas). 

In  every  one  of  these  kinds  of  legislative  interference  the 
Americans,  or  at  least  the  Western  States,  seem  to  have  gone 
farther  than  the  English  Parliament.  The  restrictions  on  the 
liquor  traffic  have  been  more  sweeping ;  those  upon  the  labour 
of  women  and  children,  and  of  persons  employed  by  the  State, 
not  less  so.  Moral  duties  are  more  frequently  enforced  by 
legal  penalties  than  in  England.  Eailroads,  insurance  and 
banking  companies,  and  other  corporations  are,  in  most  States, 
strictly  regulated.  Efforts  to  protect  individuals  coming  under 
the  third  head  are  so  frequent  and  indulgent  that  their  policy 
is  beginning  to  be  seriously  questioned.^     Gratuitous  elemen- 

^  "  A  nnmeroas  and  ever-increasing  list  of  possessions  has  been  entirely 
exempted  from  execution  for  debt,  starting  with  the  traditional  homestead, 
and  going  on  through  all  the  necessities  of  life,  implements  of  trade,  and  even 
comer-lots  and  money,  until,  in  some  States,  as  in  Texas,  almost  every  con- 
ceivable object  of  desire,  from  a  house  and  corner-lot  to  a  span  of  fast  horses, 
may  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  poor  man  free  from  all  claims  of  his  creditors. 
Without  going  further  into  details  it  may  be  boldly  stated  that  the  tendency 
of  democratic  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  to  require  the  repayment  of 
debts  only  when  it  can  be  made  out  of  superfluous  accumulated  capital."  — 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  in  a  vigorous  and  thoughtful  article  on  the  "  Ethics  of 
Democracy,''  in  Scribner*8  Magazme  for  June,  1887. 

The  latest  Constitution  of  Texas  provides  that  where  a  contractor  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  labourers  employed  by  him  shall  have  a  right  of  action  against 
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tary  and  secondary  education  is  provided  all  over  the  Uri.i^^> 
and  in  the  West  there  are  also  gratuitous  State  univergi-^^* 
open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.     And  although  the  ft  '•^Ae 
has  not  gone  so  far  in  superseding  individual  action  a^3  ^ 
create  for  itself  monopolies,  it  is  apt  to  spend  money  on  s^cDme 
objects  not  equally  cared  for  by  European  governments.         1^ 
tries  to  prevent  adulteration  by  putting  its  stamp  on  agrm^ cul- 
tural fertilizers,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine       ';  it 
establishes  dairy  commissions,  bureaux  of  animal  indu^-^tiy) 
and  boards  of    live-stock  commissioners   armed   with   TiM^vide 
powers  of  inspection,  it  distributes  seed  to  farmers,  provid        es  a 
State  chemist  to  analyze  soils  gratuitously  and  recommend         the 
appropriate  fertilizers,  subsidizes  agricultural  fairs,  sends  n^^^und 
lecturers  on  agriculture,  and  encourages  by  bounties  the  cul- 

ture of  beetroot   and  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  tihe 

making  of  starch  from  State-grown  potatoes,  tree-planti^Bii^) 
and  the  killing  of  noxious  animals, — English  sparrowi^s  s  in 
Massachusetts,  panthers  and  wolves  in  Wyoming.^  The  fai-  — *nieT 
of  Kansas  or  Iowa  is  more  palpably  the  object  of  the  pate  -^»nial 
solicitude  of  his  legislature  than  the  farmer  of  any 
country.  And  in  the  pursuit  of  its  schemes  for  blessing 
community  the  State  raises  a  taxation  which  would  be 
plained  of  in  a  less  prosperous  country.* 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  legislation?    Have 
effects  which  the  economists  of  the  physiocratic  or  laissez  < 
school  taught  us  to  expect  actually  followed  ?    Has  the  nat": 
course  of  commerce  and  industry  been  disturbed,  has  the 
helpfulness  of  the  citizen  been  weakened,  has  government 
its  work  ill  and  a  new  door  to  jobbery  been  opened? 
still  too  soon  to  form  conclusions  on  these  points.     Some 


the  company  or  person  for  whose  benefit  the  work  on  which  they 
employed  was  done. 

1  In  Kansas  the  gift  of  bounties  for  the  heads  of  coyotes  (prairle-wui^  il^m) 
led  to  the  rearing  of  these  animals  on  a  large  scale  in  a  new  descriptic^^*'^'^  ^ 
stock-farms  I 

'"Speaking  broadly,  and  including  indirect  taxation,  it  may  be 
that  the  laws  now  purport  to  give  the  State  power  to  dispose  of  at  I 
third  the  annual  revenues  of  property.  ...    Of  coarse  these  taxes  are 
by  the  richest  citizens,  evaded,  but  upon  land  at  least  they  are 
is  certainly  understating  it  to  say  that  the  general  taxation  upon  land 
one-third  the  net  rents,  i.e.  Ricardo's  margin  of  cultivation  less 
management.''  —  Stimson,  tU  siqpra. 
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experiments  have  failed,  others  seem  to  be  succeeding; 
e  policy  of  State  interference  as  a  whole  has  not  yet 
iequately  tested.  In  making  this  new  departure  Amer- 
igislatures  are  serving  the  world,  if  not  their  own  citi- 
or  they  are  providing  it  with  a  store  of  valuable  data 

instruction,  data  which  deserve  more  attention  than 
aye  hitherto  received,  and  whose  value  will  increase  as 
oes  on. 

I  the  privilege  of  these  unconscious  philosophers  to  try 
uents  with  less  risk  than  countries  like  France  or  Eng- 
ould  have  to  run,  for  the  bodies  on  which  the  experi- 
aze  tried  are  so  relatively  small  and  exceptionally  vig- 
ihat  failures  need  not  inflict  permanent  injury.    No 

is  shrewder  than  the  American  in  perceiving  when  a 
irks  ill,  nor  prompter  in  repealing  it. 


NOTB. 

j»OT  a  few  instances  of  recent  legislation  illufltrating  the  tendency 
id  State  intervention  and  the  scope  of  penal  law :  — 
York  provides  that  no  guest  shall  be  excluded  from  any  hotel  on 
.  of  race,  creed  (some  bad  refused  to  receive  Jews),  or  colour. 
x>n8in  requires  every  hotel  above  a  certain  height  to  be  furnished 
eproof  staircases ;  and  Michigan  punishes  the  proprietors  of  any 

Victory  in  which  the  health  of  employes  is  endangered  by  im- 
teeating,  lighting,  ventilation  or  sanitarian  arrangements. 
Igan  compels  railroad  companies  to  provide  automatic  car  conp- 
0  that  employ69  shall  not  need  to  go  between  the  cars.    Other 
lirect  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  brakes. 

gla  orders  railway  companies  to  put  up  a  bulletin  stating  how 
ny  train  already  half  an  hour  late  is  overdue ;  Arkansas  requires 
n  if  the  train  is  only  a  few  minutes  late. 

ming  requires  railroads  passing  within  four  miles  of  any  city  to 
t  at  the  nearest  point,  a  depot  whereat  all  local  trains  shall  stop ; 
Ufkansas  forbids  baggage  to  be  tumbled  from  cars  on  to  the  plat- 
',  a  depot ;  and  Ohio  permits  no  one  to  be  engaged  as  a  train  con- 
mless  he  has  had  two  years'  previous  experience  as  train  hand. 
Achnsetts  forbids  the  employment  of  colour-blind  persons  on  rail- 
od  provides  for  the  examination  of  those  so  employed. 

xequires  druggists  to  place  on  bottles  containing  poison  a  red 
uning  at  least  two  of  the  most  readily  procurable  antidotes, 
ral  States  order  employers  to  find  seats  for  women  employed  in 
rarehouses,  or  manufactories. 

VOL.  n  a  ir 
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Several  States  forbid  any  one  to  practise  medicine  or  dentistry  t»-*^^ 
licensed  by  a  State  Board. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Illinois  compel  corporations  t^=^^|^ 
workmen  weekly.     (Massachusetts  lately  forbade  employers  to 
fines  from  the  sums  payable  by  them  for  wages,  but  the  Supreme 
of  the  State  [by  a  majority]  held  the  statute  unconstitutional.) 

Maryland  institutes  a  **  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pra^^^^^ 
Plumbing,"  and  confines  the  practice  of  that  industry  to  persons  lic^^^'^^^ 
by  the  same.  New  York  provides  Boards  of  Examiners  to  supe^^ss^^^^ 
plumber's  work. 

Kansas  punishes  the  making  any  misrepresentation  to  or  deoe  -^slving 
any  person  in  the  sale  of  fruit  or  shade  trees,  shrubs  or  bulbs ;  and  -  ^^^ 
Jersey  does  the  like  as  regards  fruit  trees  or  briars. 

Mississippi  punishes  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  legislative, 
tive,  judicial,  or  ministerial  oflicer,  who  shall  travel  on  any  railroad 
out  paying  absolutely,  and  without  any  evasion  whatever,  the 
as  is  required  of  passengers  generally. 

Many  States  offer  bounties  on  the  raising  of  various  agricultural 
ucts  or  on  manufactures,  while  California  appropriates  money  foi 
introduction  from  Australia  of  parasites  and  predaceous  insects,  w 
view  to  the  extermination  of  a  moth  which  injures  orange  trees. 

Texas  makes  it  a  punishable  misdemeanour  to  deal  in  ^*  futures 
**keep  any  *  bucket  shop'  or  other  establishment  where  future  cont^^' 
are  bought  or  sold  with  no  intention  of  an  actual  delivery  of  the  ai^  . 

80  bought  or  sold,'*  while  Massachusetts  is  content  with  making  &•  ^'^^^ 

contracts  voidable.  ^ 

Michigan  prescribes  a  system  of  minority  voting  at  the  electio  ^c^-*^  . 
directors  of  joint-stock  corporations ;  Kentucky  (by  her  newconsUtat^^-^*^*'^ 
prescribes  cumulative  voting  in  like  cases. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies. 

Ohio  punishes  by  fine  and  imprisonment  the  offering  to  sell  ^'  optior 
or  exhibiting  any  quotations  of  the  prices  of  **  margins,'*  '*  futures,  ^ 
'* options."    Greorgia  imposes  on  dealers  in  ** futures"  a  tax  of 
year. 

New  York  forbids  the  hiring  of  barmaids,  and  Colorado  permit^i^^'''* 
woman  to  enter  a  "  wine  room." 

Colorado,   Kansas,  and  North   Carolina,  make  the  seduction  un 
promise  of  marriage  of  any  chaste  woman  a  felony. 

New  York  punishes  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  person  " 
shall  send  a  letter  with  intent  to  cause  annoyance  to  any  other  persofl 

Virginia  punisliea  with  death  the  destruction  by  dynamite  or  any 
explosive  of  any  dwelling,  if  at  night,  or  endangering  human  life. 

Kentucky  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  play  with  dice  any  gam**  — .^^  AP 
money,  and  a  felony  to  keep,  manage,  or  operate  any  such  game. 

Washington  punishes  any  one  who  permits  a  minor  to  play  at 
in  his  house  without  the  written  permission  of  the  minor's  ftmr- 
guardian. 
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Maine  requires  every  public  school  teacher  to  devote  not  less  than 
in  minutes  per  week  to  instruction  in  the  principles  of  kindness  to  birds 
ad  animals,  and  punishes  any  nurse  who  fails  at  once  to  report  to  a 
hysician  that  the  eye  of  an  infant  has  become  reddened  or  inflamed 
ithln  five  weeks  after  birth,  lihode  Island  in  a  similar  statute  fixes  a 
>rtiilght  from  birth  and  allows  six  hours  for  the  report. 

Illinois  and  Arizona  forbid  marriages  between  first  cousins. 

Vix*ginia  punishes  with  a  fine  of  $100  the  sale  to  a  minor,  not  only  of 
IstolB,  dirks,  and  bowie-knives,  but  also  of  cigarettes.  Twenty-four 
ther  States  have  similar  laws  forbidding  minors  to  smoke  or  chew 
>bacco  in  public.  Arizona  makes  it  penal  to  sell  or  give  liquor  to  a 
Linor  without  his  parentis  consent,  or  even  to  admit  him  to  a  saloon. 
'  Kentucky  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  book  or  periodical,  **the  chief 
uiture  of  which  is  to  record  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  display  by  cuts 
r  illustrations  of  crimes  committed,  or  the  pictures  of  criminals,  des- 
Bxadoes,  or  fugitives  from  justice,  or  of  men  or  women  infiuenced  by 
simulants*' ;  and  North  Dakota  punishes  the  sale  or  gift  to,  and  even  the 
Khibition  within  sight  of,  any  minor  of  any  book,  magazine,  or  newspaper 
principally  made  up  of  criminal  news  or  pictures,  stories  of  deeds  of 
Loodshed,  lust,  or  crime.*' 

Some  States  permit  judges  to  hear  in  private  cases  the  evidence  in 
rhich  is  of  an  obscene  nature. 

Massachusetts  compels  insurance  companies  to  insure  the  lives  of  col- 
nred  persons  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  whites. 

Minnesota  enacts  that  all  labour  performed  by  contract  upon  a  build- 
ng  shall  be  a  first  lien  thereon  ;  and  declares  that  the  fact  that  the  person 
lerforming  the  labour  was  not  enjoined  from  so  doing  shall  be  conclusive 
vidence  of  the  contract ;  while  Iowa  gives  to  all  workers  in  coal  mines  a 
len  for  their  wages  upon  all  property  used  in  constructing  and  working 
he  mine. 

Alabama  makes  it  a  punishable  offence  for  a  banker  to  discount  at  a 
ligher  rate  than  8  per  cent. 

Many  States  have  stringent  usury  laws. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  a  mortgagee  to  contract  for  the  payment  by  the 
mortgagor  of  any  taxes  over  and  above  the  interest  payable. 

Kentucky  and  some  other  States  have  been  making  strenuous  (but 
ckiperfectly  successful)  efforts  to  extinguish  lotteries.  Nevada  appears  to 
Lftve  authorized  one.  ^ 

Five  new  States  by  their  constitutions,  and  many  others  by  statutes, 
ddeavour  to  destroy  the  recently  developed  trade  combinations  of  capi- 
^ists  called  *' Trusts,'*  treating  them  as  conspiracies,  and  threatening 
evere  penalties  against  those  concerned  in  them. 

Laws  purporting  to  limit  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  have  been 
•Based  by  Congress  and  in  many  States.  None,  however,  appear  to  for- 
•id  under  penalty  overtime  work,  except  as  respects  public  servants 
tinder  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Penn- 
ylTania,  Colorado)  the  limit  being  8  or  9  hours,  railway  servants  (Mary- 
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land,  New  Jersey,  Michigan)  (10  to  12  hours),  and  coal-miners  (Wyoming) 
(8  hours).  These  laws,  in  fact,  amount  to  little  more  than  a  declaration 
that  the  number  of  hours  mentioned  shall  (except  as  aforesaid)  constitoto 
a  legal  day^s  work  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  for  longer  service. 

Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  at  least  fourteen  States  have  by 
statute  created  or  provided  for  the  creation  of  Boards  of  Arbitration  Id 
trade  disputes,  but  have  conferred  very  restricted  powers  for  that  purposa 


CHAPTER  XCVI 

WOMAN   SUFFRAGE 

Although  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  active  politi- 
cal rights  cannot  be  called  one  of  the  foremost  issues  of  to-day 
in  the  United  States,  its  history  and  present  position  are  so 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  political  proposals  spring  up, 
and  are  agitated  and  handled  in  that  country,  that  it  would 
deserve  to  be  here  noticed,  even  were  it  not  a  matter  which  has 
a  present  interest  for  at  least  one  European  country.  All  those 
who  have  speculated  on  the  foundations  of  human  society  and 
government  have  long  been  confronted  by  the  question  how  far 
differences  of  sex  ought  to  imply  and  prescribe  a  distinction  of 
civic  rights  and  functions  between  men  and  women.  Some 
of  the  bolder  among  philosophers  have  answered  the  question 
by  simply  ignoring  the  differences.  Perceiving  in  women  an 
intelligence  and  will,  which,  if  never  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
strongest  men,  yet  makes  the  average  woman  the  equal  for 
most  purposes  of  the  average  man,  inasmuch  as  she  gains  in 
quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception  what  she  loses  in  force 
and  endurance,  they  have  found  no  reason  why  woman  should 
not  share  the  labours,  duties,  and  privileges  of  man.  This  was 
Plato's  view,  pushed  by  him  so  far  as  to  expunge  marriage  and 
domestic  life  altogether ;  and  it  has  found  expression  in  more 
than  one  religious  movement  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times. 

Christianity  approached  the  problem  from  another  side. 
Recognizing  in  woman  an  immortal  soul  equally  precious  with 
the  soul  of  man,  the  New  Testament  and  the  usages  of  the 
primitive  church  opened  to  her  a  wide  range  of  functions,  vir- 
tues, and  glories,  in  some  of  which  she  was  fitted  to  surpass, 
and  has  in  fact  surpassed  man ;  while  the  imagination  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  more  intense  and  fervid  than  that  of  any  other 
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epoch  in  history,  created  an  ideal  of  feminine  sweetness,  purity, 
and  moral  beauty  infinitely  surpassing  that  of  tlie  ancient 
world,  and  which  the  modern  world  may  count  as  its  noblest 
possession,  an  ideal  on  the  preservation  of  which,  more  i)erhap8 
than  of  any  other  human  conception,  the  welfare  of  the  race 
depends. 

The  consecration  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  would 
doubtless  have  gone  still  farther  than  it  did  to  secure  for  her  a 
tangible  equality  in  social  and  i)ossibly  even  in  political  mat- 
ters but  for  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  in  which  physical  force 
counted  for  much,  and  for  the  growth  of  a  sacramental  and 
sacerdotal  system,  which  confined  priesthood  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  life-giving  sacraments  to  men.  Thus,  though 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  placed  on  a  more  wholesome 
basis  than  in  Greek  and  Eoman  antiquity,  though  the  standard 
of  purity  was  raised  and  the  conception  of  marriage  dignified, 
the  recognition  of  equality  in  the  sphere  of  law,  both  private 
and  public,  was  less  complete  than  might  have  been  expected. 
When  sacramentalism  and  sacerdotalism  were,  in  the  peoples 
of  Northern  Europe,  shattered  by  the  religious  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  idea  of  a  clerical  order  confined  to 
men  was  nevertheless  maintained,  except  in  a  few  small  sects ; 
and  though  the  law  grew  constantly  more  just  and  humane  to 
women,  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  to  claim  for  them  a  share 
in  the  privileges  of  public  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  no  statesman,  though  it  did  occur  to  a  few  keen- 
witted women,  that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence might  find  application  without  distinction  of  sex; 
but  as  they  were  not  to  be  applied  to  men  of  any  other  colour 
but  white,  this  need  the  less  be  wondered  at.  However,  the 
legal  position  of  women  was  speedily  improved.  State  legis- 
lation gave  them  fuller  rights  of  property  and  a  better  social 
status  than  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  English  common  law, 
and  the  respectful  deference  with  which  they  were  treated  was 
remarked  by  travellers  as  a  singular  exception  to  the  general 
imperfection  of  American  male  manners,  and  as  in  fact  tending 
to  affect  inauspiciously  the  grace  of  female  manners. 

When  negro  slavery  began  to  excite  the  horror  of  sensitive 
minds,  it  became  necessary  to  re-examine  the  foundations  of 
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society  and  find  a  theory  wliich  would,  in  asserting  the  ulti- 
mate similarity  and  equality  of  all  men,  condemn  the  owner- 
ship of  one  man  by  another.  This  was  done  by  recurring  to 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Two 
questions  speedily  suggested  themselves.  If  all  men  of  what- 
ever race  are  equal,  what  of  women  ?  If  equality  be  an  abso- 
lute and,  ao  to  speak,  indefeasible  truth  and  principle,  what 
does  it  import  ?  I>oe3  it  cover  merely  the  passive  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  right  to  freedom  and  protection  for  person 
and  property  ?  or  does  it  extend  to  the  active  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth?  "We 
demand  freedom  for  the  negro.  Do  we  also  demand  a  share  in 
the  government  ?  If  we  do,  are  not  women  at  least  as  well 
entiUed  ?  If  we  do  not,  it  is  because  we  see  that  the  negro  is 
BO  ignorant  and  altogether  backward  as  to  be  unlit  to  exercise 
political  power.  But  can  this  be  said  of  women?  The  con- 
siderations which  might  apply  to  the  case  of  the  liberated 
negro  do  not  apply  to  her,  for  she  is  educated  and  capable. 
How,  then,  can  she  be  excluded  ?  " 

This  was  an  abstract  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  because 
there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  substantial  demand  by  women  for 
political  rights.  But  it  was  on  the  basis  of  abstract  right  that 
they  were  proceeding.  Theory  is  potent  with  those  who  are 
themselves  appealing  from  an  actual  state  of  things  to  theory 
and  general  principles.  And  in  this  instance  a  practical  turn 
was  given  to  the  question  by  tlie  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
zealous  and  helpful  workers  in  the  Abolitionist  movement  were 
women.  They  showed  as  much  courage  in  facing  obloquy  and 
even  danger  in  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  cause  as  Garrison  or 
Lovejoy.  They  filled  the  Abolition  societies  and  flocked  to  the 
Abolitionist  conventions.  They  were  soon  admitted  to  vote 
and  hold  office  in  these  organizations.  The  more  timid  or  con- 
servative members  protested,  an<l  some  seeded.  But  in  an 
aggressive  movement,  as  in  a  revolution,  those  who  go  farthest 
are  apt  to  fare  best.  The  advocates  of  women's  claims  were 
the  bolder  spirits  wlio  retained  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement.  The  women  established  their  right  to  share  the 
perils  of  the  combat  and  the  glories  of  the  victory. 

The  claim  of  women  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  and  to 
public  office  wou1<l  no  doubt  have  been  made  sooner  or  later  in 
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America  (as  it  has  been  made  in  England)  had  there  been  no 
anti-slavery  agitation.  But  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  in 
that  agitation  have  tinged  its  subsequent  course.  They  invested 
it  in  the  eyes  of  one  set  of  persons  with  a  species  of  consecia- 
tion  while  providing  it  with  a  body  of  trained  workers  and  a  pre- 
cedent inspiring  hope  and  teaching  patience.  To  minds  of  an 
opposite  cast  they  gave  it  a  flavour  of  sentimentalism,  crotcheti- 
ness,  and  of  what  used  to  be  called  in  America  "  radicalism.''* 
While  the  struggle  against  slavery  continued,  the  question  waa 
content  to  stand  back,  but  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  admission  of  the  negroes  to  the  franchise,  it  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  continues  to  be  actively  pressed.  There  are  now 
woman  suffrage  societies  in  most  parts  of  the  North  and  West. 
An  annual  convention  of  delegates  from  these  societies  is  held, 
which  stimulates  the  local  workers  and  resolves  on  a  plan  of 
operations.*  Proposals  for  the  admission  of  women  to  this  or 
that  species  of  suffrage  are  sedulously  urged  on  State  legisla- 
tures. In  every  Congress  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution recognizing  women  as  voters  are  submitted.  Neither 
House  has  so  far  accepted  such  an  amendment,  and  the  chance 
of  its  being  passed  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  is  at  present 
very  small.  Once  or  twice  women  have  been  nominated  as 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  though  none  has  ever  put  out  a 
list  of  presidential  electors  pledged  to  support  her  candidature. 

These  efforts  have  borne  some  fruit,  though  less  than  the 
party  counted  on  thirty  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  different  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union,  the  political  rights  of  women 
stand  as  follows  :  — 

Up  till  1893  the  suffrage  in  elections  to  the  State  leg^slatnre 
and  State  ofl&ces  had  in  one  State  only,  Wyoming,  been  ex- 
tended to  women,  and  therefore  only  in  that  State  have  they 
enjoyed  the  right  of  voting  in  Federal  elections.  Amend- 
ments to  State  constitutions  purporting  to  confer  this  suffrage 
had  been  passed  by  the  legislature  in  several  States ;  but  the 
people  invariably  rejected  them,  and  generally  by  a  decisive 

^The  word  "radical,"  frequently  applied  outside  the  sphere  of  pore  pcdl- 
tics,  e.g.  to  theology,  seems  in  American  use  to  denote  rather  a  tendency  than 
a  party. 

3  The  first  Women's  Convention  was  held  in  1648. 
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Tote.  In  three  Territories,  however,  the  right  of  voting  at 
legislative  elections  was  given  by  the  legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  in  one  of  these,  Wyoming,'  it  was  retained  when  the 
Territory  received  Statehood  in  1890.  In  Utah  it  was  abol- 
ished by  a  Federal  statute,  because  thought  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Mormon  wives  at  the  bidding  of  their  polygamous  hus- 
bands, and  thus  to  strengthen  the  polygamic  party.  In 
Washington  Territory  the  law  which  conferred  it  in  1883  was 
declared  invalid  by  the  courts  in  1887,  because  its  nature  bad 
not  been  properly  described  in  the  title,  was  re-enacted  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  was  in  1888  again  declared  invalid  by 
the  U.  S.  Territorial  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress organizing  the  Territorial  legislature  did  not  empower  it 
to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women.  In  enacting  their  State  Con- 
stitution (1889)  the  people  of  Washington  pronounced  against 
female  suffrage  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one ;  and  a  good  au- 
thority declared  to  me  that  most  of  the  women  were  well  pleased 
to  lose  the  privilege.     In  1893  the  legislature  of  Colorado  sub- 

1  Aeeofilng  to  GoTeroor  Hoyt  of  WynminE.  woman  snffrBBe  wm  curried 
there,  in  181)9,  by  tbe  arts  of  one  man.  His  aocount  is  as  follows:  "Onelarge- 
bearted  legislator  In  Wjoming  went  anJ  talked  with  other  members  o(  Ibe 
Ic^latnre.  TheyBiailed.  But  he  got  one  of  tbe  lawyers  to  help  hltn  draw 
up  B  sbort  bill,  which  be  Introduced.  It  was  considered  and  dlacu)u<ed.  People 
imiled  genenUlf .  There  was  not  much  expectation  that  atiytbitig  of  that  aort 
would  be  done ;  but  this  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  wliu  managed  Ibe  party  card  in 
inch  a  way  as  to  net,  as  he  believed,  enough  votes  to  carry  the  measure  before 
It  waa  brought  to  the  test.  Thus  he  said  to  tbe  Democrats:  '  We  have  a  Re- 
pnbllcaa  Governor  ami  a  Democratic  Assembly.  Nowtheii,ilweciin  carry  thla 
bill  through  the  ABStuiibly,  and  the  Governor  vetoes  it,  we  shall  have  made  a 
point,  you  know;  we  shall  have  shown  our  liberality  and  lost  nothing.  But 
keep  still :  don't  lay  anything  about  it.'  They  promised.  He  tben  want  to 
tiie  Republicans  and  told  them  Ibat  the  Democrats  were  going  to  support  hla 
measure,  and  that  if  they  didn't  want  to  lose  capital  they  had  better  voto  tor 
it  too.  He  didn't  think  there  would  be  enough  of  them  tii  c;arry  It;  bnt  the 
vot«  would  be  on  record,  and  thai  defeat  the  game  of  the  other  party.  And 
thay  likewise  agreed  to  vote  for  it.  Ho  when  tbe  bill  came  to  a  vote  It  went 
right  through  t  The  members  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  for  they 
hadn't  intended  to  do  it,  quite.  Ttien  the;  laughed,  and  said  it  was  a  good 
Joke,  but  tbey  had  'got  the  Governor  in  a  fix.'  So  tbe  bill  went, in  thecouree 
of  time,  to  John  A,  Campbell,  who  was  Ihen  Governor  — the  first  Governor  of 
thaTerrlWryof  Wyoming— and  he  promptly  signed  it  I  His  heart  was  right  I  " 
—  Address  delivered  at  Philadelphia  in  IM82.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  however, 
dl«credits  this  story,  and  assigns  as  the  reasons  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  the 
notion  that  It  would  serve  to  advertise  Wyoming  (which  it  did)  and  a  sort  of 
nngb  Was  tern  liking  tor  a  joke,  (The  Worltiiig  if  Woyiian  Suffrage  in  Wj/o- 
ming,  Cheyemte,  Wyo.,  1890.) 
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mitted  to  the  voters  (in  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitution) 
a  law  extending  full  franchise  for  all  purposee  to  women,  and 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  6347.  This  remarkable  result 
appears  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  party  organizations  by  the  new  People's  party,  which 
generally  favours  woman  suffrage,  and  to  the  action  of  the 
KniglitB  of  Labour  and  other  groups  of  workingmen,  among 
whom  abstract  theories  oE  equality  prevail  The  example  of 
Wyoming  doubtless  also  told. 

In  twenty  States  besides  Wyoming  and  Colorado'  women 
are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  of  school  officers,  or  on  some 
question  connected  with  schools ;  and  in  several  other  States 
(nine  at  least),  as  well  as  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  twenty, 
they  may  be  chosen  to  fill  school  offices,  such  as  that  of  school 
visitor,  or  superintendent,  or  member  of  a  school  committee. 
They  also  enjoy  "school  suffrage"  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
and  sporadically  in  a  few  cities. 

In  two  States,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  women  have  the 
right  of  voting,  though  not  in  person,  upon  the  question  of 
granting  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  A  bill  to  confer 
the  same  right  was  lost  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of 
1888  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  A  similar  proposal  was 
defeated  in  the  legislature  of  Iowa  in  March,  1888. 

In  Kansas,  in  1886,  and  in  Michigan  in  1893,  women  received 
the  suffrage  in  all  municipal  elections.  In  Michigan,  however, 
the  law  has  since  been  declared  unconstitutional.* 

In  those  States  where  women  possess  the  school  suffrage  it 
is  reported  that  few  vote ;  and  this  is  ascribed  partly  to  in- 
difference, partly  to  the  difficulty  which  women  of  the  humbler 
class  experience  in  leaving  their  homes  to  go  to  the  poll.  In 
Minneapolis,  a  city  of  176,000  people,  one  is  told  that  only  two 
or  three  hundred  women  usually  vote  at  school  elections,  aod 
in  Massachusetts   the  number   of  women  going  to  the  poll 

>  GoDDocticut,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indians,  ""-it. 
Kentucky.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnegola,  Montana,  Nebraskk,  New 
Uaoipshtrfl,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  WashinfCtOD,  Wlwcm- 
Bln.  Women  enjoy  nchuol  and  municipal  Iraachtse  in  the  Canadian  ProTincM 
of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia. 

>  Similar  proposals  have  within  tbe  last  tew  years  been  defeBtAd  in  K  food 
many  States,  though  often  by  small  majorities.  In  several  ot  tbe  smaller 
cities  of  Kansas  all  the  municipal  offices,  from  the  mayoralty  Mod  poUo* 
Vidgeahlp  downwards,  have  occasionally  been  filled  by  woman. 
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declined  rapidly  after  the  first  few  years.  But  at  the  school 
election  of  1888  in  Boston  they  voted  largely,  and  in  1893 
pretty  well,  carrying  one  of  their  candidates  j  and  in  Kansas 
at  the  municipal  election  in  1893  a  very  heavy  vote  was  cast 
by  the  female  voters. 

In  Connecticut,  the  latest  State  which  has  extended  school 
suffrage  to  women  (1893),  it  would  appear  that  the  women 
have  not,  so  far,  shown  much  ei^mess  to  be  registered.  How- 
ever, while  the  advanced  women  leaders  and  Prohibitionists 
started  a  campaign  among  the  women  voters,  the  husbands 
and  brothers  of  conservative  proclivities  urged  their  wives  and 
sisters  to  register,  and  not  without  success. 

In  Wyoming  (while  it  was  still  a  Territory)  women  served  as 
jurors  for  some  months  till  the  judges  discovered  that  they  were 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so,  and  in  Washington  (while  a  Terri- 
tory) they  served  from  1884  to  1887,  when  the  legislature,  in  re- 
granting  the  right  of  voting,  omitted  to  grant  the  duty  or  priv- 
ilege of  jury  service.  Those  whose  opinions  I  have  inquired 
inform  me  that  the  presence  of  women  on  juries  was  deemed 
a  grave  evil,  and  that  in  prosecutions  for  gambling  or  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  a  defendant  had  no  chance  before  them.  It  is 
also  stated  that  comparatively  few  went  to  the  poll.  In 
Wyoming,  moreover,  the  women  on  juries  are  stated  to  have 
been  more  severe  than  men. 

As  respects  the  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  the  evidence  I  have 
collected  privately  is  conflicting.  One  of  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  writes  to  me  as  follows :  — 

"After  the  first  excitement  is  over,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
respectable  women  out  to  vote  except  every  two  or  three  years 
on  some  purely  emotional  question  like  Prohibition  or  other 
temperance  legislation.  The  effect  on  family  life  seems  to  be 
nil;  certainly  not  bad."  Another  highly  competent  witness 
writes:  "There  are  no  large  towns,  Cheyenne,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9000,  being  the  largest.  In  the  larger  places  most  of 
the  women,  who  are  chiefly  married,  vote ;  in  the  smaller  and 
more  rural  places  the  women  take  little  interest  in  it,  as  indeed 
the  men  do.  As  a  rule,  women  are  in  favour  of  temperance 
and  good  schools,  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  cast 
their  influence,  it  has  been  on  the  right  side  in  those  questions. 
Woman  suffrage  so  far  seems  to  work  well,  but  the  field  of  its 
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operations  is  one  presenting  singular  immunity  from  the  evils 
which  elsewhere  might  attach  to  it,  the  population  being  apane 
and  women  in  the  minority." 

Beside  these  and  similar  statements  may  be  set  the  fact  that 
no  opposition  was  offered  in  the  Convention  of  1889,  which 
drafted  the  preseot  Constitution,  to  the  enactment  of  woman 
suffrage  for  all  purposes.  The  opinion  of  the  people  at  large 
was  not  duly  ascertained,  because  the  question  was  not  sepa- 
rately submitted  to  them  at  the  polls,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  favourable.  The  declarations  of 
Wyoming  officials  may  deserve  no  great  weight,  for  they  do  not 
wish  to  offend  any  section  of  the  voters,  and  every  Western 
American  feels  bound  to  say  the  best  he  can  and  something 
more  for  the  arrangements  of  his  own  State.  But  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1889  leave  the  impression 
that  the  equal  suffrage  in  force  since  1869  had  worked  furly, 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  case  by  a  thoughtful  and  dispas- 
sionate British  observer  (Mr.  H.  Plunkett'}  is  to  the  same 
effect  Moreover,  had  the  results  been  bad  in  Wyoming,  th^ 
would  have  been  quoted  against  the  adoption  of  the  meaaore 
by  Colorado  in  1893.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed  that 
in  these  new  Western  States  women  are  in  a  minority.  In  Wyo- 
ming there  were  (1890)  21,362  women  against  39,343  men,  and 
in  Colorado  80,000  more  men  tlian  women,  whereas  in  Massa- 
chusetts there  were  63,000  more  women  than  men. 

As  regards  Washington,  a  gentleman  of  standing  resident 
there  writes  me  that  '■  few  women  took  advantage  of  the  bal- 
lot privilege,  and  most  of  them  were  greatly  relieved  that  the 
responsibility  was  removed." 

No  evidence  has  come  in  my  way  tendii^  to  show  that  poli- 
tics are  in  Wyoming  —  there  has  not  been  time  to  teet  the 
results  in  Colorado  —  or  were  in  Washington  subatantially 
purer  than  in  the  adjoining  States,  though  it  is  said  that  the 
polls  are  quieter.  The  most  that  seems  to  be  alleged  is  that 
they  are  no  worse;  or,  as  the  Americans  express  it,  "Things 

'  In  the  pamphlet  already  cited.  He  observes  th»t  hU  tnformAiita  narar 
attempted  to  connert  the  frettuenoy  of  divorces  In  Wyoming  with  th«  politioj 
equality  of  the  seies,  concelvine  this  to  have  exercised  do  Inflaenee  on  tk» 
family  life,  not  led  to  domestio  discord.  "  Political  diffeiencea  conatltotenM 
of  the  fow  doraeslic  troubles  which  ao  State  or  Territory  (so  (w)  ti 
OS  just  cause  tor  diMolution  of  m      ' 
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an  very  much  what  they  were  before,  only  more  ao."  The 
oon'ditionB  of  a  small  and  scattered  population  such  as  that  of 
Wyoming  (60,?0S  in  1890)  render  its  experience  of  slight 
▼aJne  for  snch  communities  as  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States. 

Very  recently  it  was  proposed  in  the  Convention  which  is 
now  (August,  1894}  sitting  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  that  a  clause  granting  full  suffrage 
to  women  should  be  inserted  and  submitted  to  the  voters. 
Petitions  signed  by  large  numbers  of  women  were  presented 
both  for  and  against  the  proposal.  The  (!onventioa,  however, 
by  a  vote  of  97  to  58,  refused  even  to  submit  the  question,  a 
result  which  is  deemed  to  have  seriously  discouraged  the 
movement  so  far  as  the  Atlantic  States  are  concerned. 

Wherever  the  suffrage  or  any  other  public  right  has  been 
given,  it  is  given  equally  to  married  and  to  unmarried  women.' 
No  one  dreams  of  drawing  any  distinction  between  the  claims 
of  the  single  and  the  married,  or  of  making  marriage  entail  dis- 
franchisement. To  do  so  would  be  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
American  legislation,  and  would  indeed  involve  a  much  grosser 
anomaly  or  injustice  than  the  exclusion  of  all  women  alike  from 
political  functions.  This  point,  therefore,  on  which  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  England,  has  given  no  trouble  in  the 
United  States :  and,  similarly,  the  Americans  always  assume 
that  wherever  women  receive  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election 
to  any  office,  they  become  as  a  matter  of  course  eligible  for  the 
office  itself.  In  some  cases  eligibility  for  the  office  has  preceded 
the  gift  of  the  suifrage.  There  are  States  in  which  women 
have  no  school  suffrage,  but  are  chosen  to  school  olhces ;  and 
States  (Massachusetts,  for  instance)  in  which  they  have  no 
vote  at  municipal  or  State  elections,  but  where  they  are  placed 
<ni  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners. It  would  be  deemed  in  the  last  degree  illogical  to 
give  women  municipal  suffrage,  and  not  allow  a  woman  to  be 
chosen  Mayoress,  to  give  State  (and  therewith  congressional) 

I  Id  II  tew  States,  however  {e.g.  Indiana  and  Oregon),  school  snffra^^  is 
United  to  women  wbo  Me  heads  o(  (amiUes.  because  these  odI;  are  deemed  to 
belDtensted  In  respect  of  children;  and  in  a  few  (e.j/.  Michigan.  Indiana,  and 
Oregon)  there  are  property  qualifications  of  small  amount  attached  to  the 
■dural  antFrage  In  the  ca«e  at  women  which  are  not  required  in  the  case  ol 
men.  In  K«Dtiiek7  school  sufltags  Is  granted  onl  j  to  widows  who  bare  children. 
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suffrage  and  not  allow  a  woman  to  enter  botli  the  State  l^ps- 
lature  and  Coogreas,  to  give  suffrage  at  the  presidential  election 
and  yet  disqualify  a  woman  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.'  And  there  ia  nothing  now  to  prevent  a  woman  being 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming  (where  five 
votes  out  of  thirty-five  were  lately  given  for  a  woman  candi- 
date) or  from  Colorado. 

"What,"  it  will  be  asked,  "are  the  forces  by  which  the 
Woman's  Bights  movement  is  now  pressed  forward  ?  %Vhat 
are  the  arguments  used  to  support  it  ?  Are  they  of  a  theoret- 
ical or  of  a  practical  nature  ?  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
justice  and  democratic  principle  that  the  battle  is  being  fought, 
or  is  it  alleged  that  women  suffer  from  positive  disabilities 
and  hardships  which  nothing  but  an  equal  share  in  political 
power  will  remove  ?  " 

Both  seta  of  arguments  are  employed;  but  those  of  a 
theoretical  order  seem  to  hold  the  chief  place.  In  all  or  nearly 
all  States  married  women  have  complete  rights  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  in  most,  mothers  have  rights  considerable,  if  not  quite 
equal  to  those  of  fathers,  in  the  guardianship  of  their  children. 
Women  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  are  admissi- 
ble to  professions  and  the  training  needed  for  professions, 
while  the  laws  of  divorce,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  in 
other  respects,  are  not  more  indulgent  to  husbands  than  to 
wives.  Although  therefore  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
expect  some  tangible  legislative  benefits  to  woman  from  her 
admission  to  the  franchise,  especially  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
better  protection  for  her  and  for  children,  the  case  on  this 
side  is  not  an  urgent  one,  and  does  not  excite  much  strength  of 
feeling.  No  one  who  otuerves  America  can  doubt  that  what- 
ever is  deemed  to  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  women  in  the 
social  and  industrial  sphere  will  be  obtained  for  them  from 
the  good-will  and  sympathy  of  men,  without  the  agency  of  the 
political  vote.  It  is  on  grounds  of  abstract  right,  it  is  because 
the  exclusion  from  political  power  is  deemed  in  itself  unjust 
and  degrading,  and  is  thought  to  place  woman  altogether  on  a 

'  Womea  are  not  imfrequently  appointed  to  posts  connected  with  legltlatlTa 
bodies.  I  found  in  WasblngtoQ  that  tbey  bad  been  chosen  to  be  clerki  and 
messeDgers  tn  one  or  other  ot  the  Houses  ot  tbe  then  Territorial  leglslatnie. 
It  appears  to  have  beeii  held  in  Connecticut  that  a  vnnian  may  be  appointad 
pension  agent  and  in  Illinois  that  she  may  be  a  mastei  in  chancuy. 
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lower  level,  that  this  exclusion  is  so  wannly  resented.  It 
seems  to  be  believed  that  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  type  of 
womanhood  would  be  developed  by  the  complete  recognition 
of  her  equality,  a  wider  and  grander  sphere  of  action  opened 
to  her  efforts.  Perhaps  the  commonest  argument  is  contained 
in  the  question,  "  Why  not  ?  What  reason  can  you  give,  you 
whose  forefathers  revolted  from  England  because  representa- 
tion was  not  suffered  to  go  with  taxation,  you  who  annually 
repeat  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  if  it  were  the 
Kicene  Creed,  you  who  twenty-five  years  ago  enfranchised 
ignorant  negroes,  for  excluding' from  t^e  suffrage  women  who 
pay  taxes,  who  are  within  the  reason  and  meaning  of  the 
Declaration  of  1776,  who  are  far  more  intellectually  and 
morally  competent  than  the  coloured  millions  of  the  South  ?  " 
This  appeal,  which  becomes  all  the  stronger  as  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem  because  the  American  man  is  exceptionally  defer- 
ential to  women,  and  the  American  statesman  exceptionally 
disposed  to  comply  with  every  request  which  is  urgently 
pressed  upon  him,  is  the  kernel  of  the  suffragist  case.  How* 
ever,  it  derives  no  small  practical  aid  from  a  practical  consid- 
eration. The  one  question  of  current  politics  which  heartily 
interests  women  is  the  question  of  restricting  or  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  This  is  also  the  question  which  ex- 
cites not  perhaps  the  widest  yet  certainly  the  keenest  interest 
ia  the  minds  of  a  great  host  of  male  voters.  The  enemies  of 
the  liquor  traffic  have  therefore  a  strong  motive  for  desiring 
to  see  their  voting  power  reinforced  by  those  whose  aid  would 
secure  victory ;  and  in  fact  Prohibitionist  Conventions  almost 
always  declare  in  favouV  of  woman  suffrage.  For  a  different 
reason,  the  Socialist  and  Labour  parties,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  Populists  also,  are  disposed  to  support  it,  as  indeed 
the  Socialists  usually  do  in  Europe  also. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sentimental  arguments 
are  all  on  one  side.  There  is  a  widespread  apprehension  that 
to  bring  women  into  polities  might  lower  their  social  position, 
diminish  men's  deference  for  them,  harden  and  roughen  them, 
and,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  brush  the  bloom  off  the  flowers." 
This  feeling  is  at  least  as  strong  among  women  as  among  men, 
and  some  judicious  observers  think  it  is  stronger  now  than  it 
wu  twenty-five  years  ago.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  of 
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course  this  is  mere  conjecture,  that  the  proportion  of  women 
who  desire  the  suffrage  is  smaller  in  America  than  in  England. 
Of  the  many  American  ladies  whose  opinion  I  inquired,  the 
enormous  majority  expressed  themselves  hostile ;  and  there  has 
been  formed  a  Women^s  Anti-Suffrage  Association  of  America^ 
which  conducts  an  active  agitation,  whereas  in  England  no  sim- 
ilar organization  has  been  ever  created  among  either  men  or 
women.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  movement  has  in  America 
found  little  support  among  what  may  be  called  the  "upper 
classes."  Woman  suffragism  has  been,  though  perhaps  less 
so  now  than  formerly,  thought  "  bad  form,"  and  supposed  to 
betoken  a  want  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  same  reproach 
attached  forty  years  ago  to  Abolitionism.  It  has  certainly  been 
an  injury  to  the  cause  that  some  few  of  its  prominent  advocates, 
disavowed  no  doubt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  suffrage  party,  have 
also  advocated  a  general  unsettlement  of  the  relations  between 
the  sexes,  and  that  a  few  others  have  been  too  masculine  in  their 
manners  and  discourse.  The  sentimental  aversion  to  seeing 
women  immersed  in  politics  is  all  the  greater,  because  "  poli- 
tics "  have  a  technical  meaning  which  is  repellent  to  refined 
Americans ;  and  the  practical  objection  to  doubling  constituen- 
cies which  are  already  enormous  — a  member  of  Congress  repre- 
sents more  than  five  times  as  many  voters  as  an  English  member 
of  Parliament — is  strongly  felt  by  philosophic  publicists.  Even 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  sale  of  intoxicants  restricted  feel 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  attaining  their  object  by  the 
votes  of  women,  because  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibitory 
legislation,  already  serious  where  the  drinking  minority  is 
strong,  would  be  much  greater  if  a  majority  of  men  in  favour 
of  keeping  bars  and  saloons  open  were  overborne  by  a  minority 
of  men  turned  into  a  majority  by  the  votes  of  women. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that,  in  a  democratic  country,  all 
changes  are  towards  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage,  that 
democratic  voters  are  like  the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  and 
will  yield  to  importunity  what  they  might  refuse  to  justioe, 
in  short,  that  whatever  an  active  section  continues  to  press 
for  will  sooner  or  later  be  conceded.  But  this  assumption  may 
be  too  hasty.  True  it  is  that  so  far  the  agitation  for  the  grant 
of  suffrage  to  women  has  been  met  by  comparatively  little  in 
the  way  of  counter  agitation,  that  abstract  democratio  doctrine 
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has  still  power  over  the  American  mind,  that  the  support  of 
the  Prohibitionist  party  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem. 
Yet  who  can  tell  whether  the  movement  will  evoke  as  much 
enthusiasm  during  the  next  thirty  years  as  it  has  done  during 
the  la«t  thirty  ?  When  the  group  of  Abolitionist  leaders,  already 
sadly  thinned  by  death,  pass  finally  off  the  stage,  will  men  and 
women  of  equal  ardour  arise  to  till  their  places '{  Will  the 
Abolitionist  spirit,  which  insisted  on  giving  full  political  effect 
to  the  conception  of  equal  human  rights,  be  as  intense  in  the 
next  generation  as  in  that  which  saw  the  horrors  of  slavery  ? 
Will  what  may  be  called,  in  no  disparaging  sense,  the  senti- 
mental tendency  in  politics  be  as  strong  then  as  it  is  even 
to-day?  The  liquor  question  may  possibly  he  settled,  or  at 
least  so  far  settled  as  no  longer  to  dominate  politics;  and 
other  questions  may  come  up,  thrusting  female  suffrage  into  the 
background.  The  remarkable  progress  which  the  movement 
has  made  in  England  cheers  its  American  adherents ;  but  it 
has  some  advantages  in  England  which  it  wants  in  America. 
In  England  a  section  of  the  I>iberal  party,  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  party  of  theory  and  sentiment,  has  favoured  it,  because 
less  afraid  of  change,  and  more  disposed  to  admit  every  one  to 
political  power;  while  the  Tory  party  has  latterly  much  more 
generally,  though  not  universally,  favoured  it,  in  the  belief  that 
women  are  conservative  in  their  tendencies,  and  would  support 
the  Established  Church  and  established  institutions  generally. 
It  has  thus  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  drawing  support  from 
both  camps,  though  for  different  reasons.  But  in  America 
most  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  seem  unfriendly 
(though  the  Democrats  are  more  frequently  hostile  than  the 
Republicans),  perhaps  because  the  introduction  of  a  vast  mass 
of  new  voters  might  strain  the  party  machinery,  and  bring  in 
an  incalculable  and  therefore  disagreeable  element.  Both 
parties  already  dislike  the  Prohibitionists,  because  they  cut 
across  the  legitimate  party  organizations  and  contests:  the 
introduction  of  women  would,  it  is  thought,  aggravate  this 
mischief.  Some  one  may  say  that  this  ought  to  commend  the 
BuCfrage  movement  to  the  Keforming  or  Independent  party, 
which  attacks  the  so-called  "  Machine  Men  "  of  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  very  few  of 
the  reformers  advocate  woman  suffrage,  apparently  because 
.    VOL.  n  a  o 
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they  are  opposed  to  "Beatitnetitalism,"  and  think  that  "poli- 
tics," as  DOW  practised,  would  do  more  harm  to  women  than 
women  could  possibly  do  good  to  politics. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  an  impartial 
obaerrer  doubt  whether  full  political  suifr^e,  as  distinguished 
from  school  or  municipal  suSrage,  is  likely  to  be  granted  to 
women  in  many  States  of  the  Union  within  the  next  thirty 
years,  for  of  the  remoter  future  it  would  be  rash  to  speak. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  considerable  advances  have 
been  made,  and  that  where  any  form  of  suffrage  has  been  once 
granted  it  has  never,  except  in  Washington  and  in  the  wholly 
exceptional  case  of  Utah,  been  withdrawn.  The  suffragists 
have  some  grounds  for  the  confidence  of  victory  they  express. 
If  they  can  bring  the  public  opinion  of  women  themselves  over 
to  their  side,  they  will  succeed.  To  a  European  observer  the 
question  seems  one  rather  of  social  than  of  political  moment 
If  he  sees  no  reason  to  expect  an  improvement  in  politics  from 
the  participation  of  women  in  elections  and  their  admission  to 
Congress  and  to  high  political  office,  neither  does  he  find  mnoh 
cause  for  fear.  The  results  of  universal  suffrage  may  not 
greatly  differ  from  those  of  manhood  suffrage.  Such  misgiv- 
ings as  he  entertains  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  are  seri- 
ous misgivings,  and  they  are  rendered  not  less  serious  by  a 
study  of  the  social  changes  which  are  passing  upon  the  world 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XCVn 

TUB  SUPPOSED   PAULTS    OF    DBMOCBAOT 

The  question  whicli  in  one  form  or  another  every  European 
politician  has  during  the  last  balf-ceatury  been  asking  about 
the  United  States,  is  the  broad  question,  How  does  democracy 
answer?  No  other  country  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
demociatic  government  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  so  many 
minor  variations,  for  the  State  goveninients  iire  forty-four 
autonomous  democracies,  or  with  such  advantages  of  geo> 
graphical  position  and  material  resources.  And  those  who 
think  that  all  civilized  countries  are  moving  towards  democ- 
racy, even  though  they  may  not  be  destined  to  rest  there, 
find  the  question  an  important  one  for  themselves.  The  reader 
who  has  followed  thus  far  the  account  I  have  tried  to  give  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  its  working,  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutions, of  local  government,  of  the  party  machinery,  of  the 
in&uence  of  public  opiniuii  as  a  controlling  power  over  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  will  be  content  with  a  compara- 
tively brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which  the  inquiries 
made  under  these  heads  point. 

That  summary  naturally  falls  into  three  parts.  We  have  to 
ask  first,  how  far  the  faults  usually  charged  on  democracy  are 
present  in  America;  next,  what  are  the  special  faults  which 
characterize  it  there;  last,  what  are  the  strong  points  which  it 
has  developed. 

The  chief  faults  which  philosophers,  from  Plato  downwards 
to  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  and  popular  writers  repeating  and  caries 
tnring  the  dicta  of  philosophers,  have  attributed  to  democratic 
governments,  are  the  following :  — 

Weakness  in  emergencies,  incapacity  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude and  decision. 

Fickleness  and  instability,  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  con- 
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sequent  changes  in  the  conduct  of  aSairs  and  in  executive 
officials. 

Insubordination,  internal  dissensions,  disregard  ot  authority, 
with  a  frequent  resort  to  violence,  bringing  on  an  anarchy  which 
ends  in  military  tyranny, 

A  desire  to  level  down,  and  an  iutoletance  of  greatness. 

Tyranny  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 

A  love  of  novelty :  a  passion  for  changing  customs  and  de- 
stroying old  institutions. 

Ignorance  and  folly,  producing  a  liability  to  be  deceived  and 
misled ;  consequent  growth  of  demagogues  playing  on  the 
passions  and  selfishness  of  the  masses. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  list  exhausts  the  reproaches  directed 
against  democracy,  but  it  includes  those  which  are  most  often 
heard  and  are  best  worth  examining.  Most  of  them  are  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics  of  antiquity  and  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  small  communities  where 
the  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  were  so  different  from 
those  of  a  great  modern  country  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
similar  results  to  follow  from  political  arrangements  called  by 
the  same  name.  However,  as  tbis  considemtion  has  not  pre- 
vented writers  and  statesmen,  even  in  our  own  day,  from  re- 
peating the  old  censures,  and  indeed  from  mixing  together  in 
one  repulsive  potion  all  the  faults  that  belonged  to  small 
aristocratic  republics  with  all  that  can  belong  to  large  demo- 
cratic republics,  it  is  worth  white  to  examine  these  current 
notions,  and  try  them  by  the  light  of  the  facta  which  America 
furnishes. 

Weakness  and  want  of  PromptUvde.  —  The  American  democ- 
racy is  long-suffering  and  slow  in  rousing  itself;  it  ia  often 
perplexed  by  problems,  and  seems  to  grope  blindly  for  their 
solution.  In  the  dealings  with  England  and  France  which  pre- 
ce<lpil  the  war  of  a.d.  1S12,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  war,  its 
government  showed  some  irresolution  and  sluggishness.  The 
habit  of  blustering  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  and 
the  internal  strife  over  slavery,  led  Earopeans  to  think  it 
lucked  firmness  and  vigour.  They  were  undeceived  in  1861. 
While  it  seemed  possible  to  avert  a  breach  with  the  Southern 
slave-]  lolders,  the  North  was  willing  to  accept,  and  did  acoept, 
a  series  of  compromises  whose  inadequacy  was  soon  rerealed. 
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The  North  waa  ill  led  in  Congress,  and  the  South  waa  boldl; 
if  not  wisely  led.  Yet  when  the  crisis  arrived,  the  North  put 
forth  its  power  with  a  suddenaess  and  resolution  which  sur- 
prised  the  world.  There  was  no  faltering  in  the  conduct  of  a 
Btmggle  which  for  two  long  years  French  and  English  statesmen 
deemed  hopeless.  The  best  blood  of  the  North  freely  offered 
itself  to  be  shed  on  the  battlefields  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva' 
nia  for  the  sake  of  the  Union ;  while  an  enormous  debt  was 
incuned  in  equipping  army  after  army.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  Southern  people  displayed  no  less  vigour  even  when  the 
tide  had  evidently  begun  to  turn  against  them,  and  the  hope 
of  European  intervention  died  away.  If  want  of  force,  dash, 
and  courage  iu  moments  of  danger  is  a  defect  generally  charge- 
able on  popular  governments,  it  was  not  then  chargeable  on 
the  United  States.  But  the  doctrine  is  one  which  finds  little 
to  support  it  either  in  ancient  or  in  mojem  history,  while 
there  are  many  instances  to  the  contrary :  witness  the  war  of 
the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  defence  of  Florence 
against  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Ftckleneas  and  Imtabilitff. — The  indictment  fails  on  this 
count  also.  The  people  are  open  to  sudden  impulses,  and  in 
particular  States  there  have  been  ill-considered  innovations 
and  a  readiness  to  try  wild  experiments,  such  as  those  I  have 
deiscribed  in  California.  But  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  its 
eharaoter  is  marked  by  tenacity  of  beliefs  and  adherence  to 
leaders  once  chosen.  The  opposite  charge  of  stubbornness  in 
refusing  to  be  convinced  by  argument  and  to  admit  the  failings 
of  men  who  have  established  some  title  to  gratitude,  might 
more  plausibly  be  preferred.  Western  farmers  have  been 
accustomed  to  suffer  from  the  high  price  of  the  clothes  they 
wear  and  the  implements  they  use,  but  once  imbibed  the  belief 
that  a  protective  tariff  makes  for  the  general  good  of  the 
country  they  remained  protectionists  down  till  1890 ;  and  many 
among  them  remain  so  still.  The  blunders  of  President  Grant's 
first  administration,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  knot  of  men  who 
surrounded  him,  playing  upon  the  political  inexperience  of  a 
blunt  soldier,  scarcely  affected  the  loyalty  of  the  masses  to 
the  man  whose  swonJ  had  saved  the  Union.  Congressmen 
and  State  officials  are  no  doubt  often  changed,  but  they  are 
changed  in  pursuance  of  a  doctrine  and  a  habit  in  which  the 
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interests  of  a  class  are  involved,  not  from  any  fickleness  in 
the  people.^ 

Insubordination  and  Contempt  for  Authority.  —  On  this  head 
the  evidence  is  more  conflicting.  There  are  States,  and  cities, 
in  which  the  laws  are  imperfectly  enforced.  Homicide  is 
hardly  a  crime  in  some  parts  of  the  South  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  kills  another  is  not  always  arrested,  often  not  con- 
victed when  arrested  and  put  on  his  trial,  very  rarely  hanged 
when  convicted.^  One  might  almost  say  that  private  war  is 
recognized  by  opinion  in  these  districts,  as  it  was  in  Europe 
during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  In  the  mountainous  country 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  quarrels  are  kept  up  from  generation  to  generation 
between  hostile  families  and  their  respective  friends,  which 
the  State  authorities  cannot  succeed  in  repressing.  In  1890, 1 
was  assured  when  passing  the  borders  of  that  region,  that  in 
one  such  blood  feud  more  than  fifty  persons  had  perished 
within  the  preceding  ten  years,  each  murder  provoking  another 
in  revenge.  AVhen  a  judge  goes  into  these  parts  it  has  some- 
times befallen  that  a  party  of  men  come  down  fully  armed  from 
the  mountains,  surround  the  court  house,  and  either  drive  him 
away  or  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  do  justice  on 
slayers  belonging  to  their  faction.  In  the  West,  again,  particu- 
larly in  such  South-western  States  as  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  brigandage  seems  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amuse- 
ment, rising  into  sympathy,  by  a  part  of  the  peaceable  popu- 
lation. Having  arisen  partly  out  of  the  Border  rufiianism  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  partly  among  men  who 
were  constantly  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
there  is  a  flavour  of  romance  about  it,  which  ceases  to  gild  the 
exploits  of  train-robbers  only  when  their  activity  threatens  the 
commercial  interests  of  a  rising  city.    Jesse  James,  the  notori- 

1  See  Chap.  XX.  in  Vol.  I. 

2  Murder  is  not  dealt  with  quit«  firmly  enough  even  in  some  of  the  Northern 
States.  *'  There  is  no  subject  within  the  domain  of  legislation  in  which 
improvement  is  so  needed  as  in  the  law  against  murder.  The  practical  im- 
munity that  crime  enjoys  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  delay, 
difficulty,  and  uncertainty  in  enforcing  the  law  almost  everywhere,  is  a  re- 
proach to  our  civilization.  Efforts  to  save  assassins  from  punishment  are  so 
strenuous,  the  chances  of  escape  so  numerous,  and  the  proceedings  so  pro- 
tracted, that  the  law  has  few  terrors  for  those  disposed  to  violate  it."  — 
Address  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  1881. 
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0U8  bandit  of  Missouri,  and  his  brothers,  vere  popular  heroes 
in  the  region  they  infested,  much  like  Kobin  Hood  &nd  Little 
John  in  the  ballads  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  England. 
These  phenomena  are,  however,  explicable  by  other  causes  than 
democratic  govemmeot.  The  homicidal  habits  of  the  South 
are  a  relic  of  that  semi-barbarism  which  slavery  kept  alive  long 
after  the  northern  free  States  had  reached  the  level  of  Euro- 
pean order.  The  want  of  &  proper  police  is  apparently  the 
cause  answerable  for  the  numerous  train-robberies.  Even  in 
such  States  as  Illinois  and  Ohio,  robberies  occur,  which  are  de- 
tected and  punished  more  frequently  by  the  energy  of  the  rail- 
road or  express  (parcel  delivery)  companies  and  their  skilled 
detectives  than  through  the  action  of  the  State  authorities. 
Brigandage  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  mounted  gendarmerie  in 
the  vast  and  thinly  peopled  Further  West,  and  there  is  no 
gendarmerie  because  the  Federal  government  leaves  the  States 
and  Territories  to  create  their  own,  and  these  unsettled  com- 
mnnities,  being  well  armed,  prefer  to  take  care  of  themselves 
rather  than  sj)end  their  scanty  corporate  f  tmda  on  a  task  whose 
cost  would,  as  they  think,  be  disproportionate  to  the  result.'  In 
the  western  wildsof  Canada,  however,  the  mounted  police  secures 
perfect  safely  for  wayfarers  and  train-robberies  seem  to  be 
unknown. 

Lynch  law  is  not  unknown  in  more  civilized  regions,  such 
as  Indiana  and  (more  rarely)  Ohio.  A  case  occurred  recently 
not  far  from  New  York  City.  Now  lynch  law,  however  shock- 
ing it  may  seem  to  Europeans  and  New  Englanders,  is  far 
removed  from  arbitrary  violence.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  careful  observers,  it  is  not  often  abused,  and  its  proceedings 
are  generally  conducted  with  some  regularity  of  form  as  well 
88  ^mesa  of  spirit.  What  are  the  circumstances?  Those 
h^Iy  technical  rules  of  judicial  procedure  and  still  more 
technical  rules  of  evidence  which  America  owes  to  the  English 
common  law,  and  which  have  in  some  States  retained  anti- 
quated minutlEB  now  expunged  from  English  practice,  or  been 
rendered  by  new  legislation  too  favourable  to  prisoners,  have 
to  be  applied  in  districts  where  population  is  thin,  where 
there  are  very  few  officers,  either  for   the   apprehension  of 
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lere,  or  for  the  hunting  up  of  evidence  against  them, 
and  where,  according  to  common  belief,  both  judges  and  juries 
are  occaaionally  "  squared  "  or  "got  at."  Many  crimes  would 
go  unpunished  if  gocne  more  speedy  and  efficient  method  of 
dealing  with  them  wuro  not  adopted.  This  method  is  found 
in  a  volunteer  jury,  summonetl  by  the  leading  local  citizens,  or 
in  very  clear  cases,  by  a  8inij)le  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
criminal.'  Why  not  create  an  efficient  police?  Because  crime 
is  uncommon  in  many  districts  —  in  such  districts,  for  in- 
stance, as  Michigan  or  rural  Wisconsin  —  and  the  people  have 
deliberately  concluded  that  it  is  cheaper  and  simpler  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
police  is  needed  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  organizing  and 
paying  a  force  for  which  there  is  usually  no  employment.  If 
it  be  urged  that  they  are  thus  forming  habits  of  lawlessness 
in  themselves,  the  Americans  reply  that  experience  does  not 
seem  to  make  this  probable,  because  lawlessness  does  not  in- 
crease among  the  farming  papulation,  and  has  disappeared 
from  places  where  the  rudeness  or  simplicity  of  society 
formerly  rendered  lynch  law  necessary.  Cases  however  occur 
for  which  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered,  cases  in  which  a 
prisoner  (probably  a  negro)  already  in  the  hands  of  justice  is 
seized  and  put  to  death  by  a  mob.  And  within  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  in  several  States,  and  nobibly  in  parts 
of  Southern  Indiana,  —  a  high,  rough,  wooded  country,  with  a 
backward  and  scattered  population, — a  strange  recrudescencs 
of  lynching  in  the  rise  of  the  so-called  White  Gaps,  people 
who  seize  by  night  men  or  women  who  have  given  offence  by 
their  immoral  life  or  other  vices,  drag  them  into  the  woods,  flog 
them  severely,  and  warn  tliem  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  forth- 
with. The  legislature  of  Indiana  has  been  considering  a  plan 
for  checking  this  practice  by  making  the  county  in  which  such 
an  outrage  occurs  liable  in  damages  to  the  person  maltreated. 
Similar  outrages  are  often  reported  from  other  States  to  the 
south-west  of  Indiana,  as  far  as  Mississippi.  In  Ohio  they 
were  promptly  repressed  by  an  energetic  governor. 

'  Tlie  savHiteii^sa  n-hich  occasionally  appcais  in  these  lynchinga  U  Buiirto- 
fog  to  one  who  knows  the  ^fnenl  kindlioesB  of  the  American  people.    Kot    - 
long  ago  the  pLM^iilc  of  Eaat  Kentucky  hunted  lor  a  murderer  to  bum  him  to  '■ 
death,  and  the  White  Cap  outTagea  are  aometimea  Bocompanied  bj  revolthif 
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Xhfl  so-called  "M0II7  Maguire"  conspiracy,  whicli  vexed 
and  terrified  Fennsylvajiia  for  several  years,  showed  the  want 
of  a  vigorous  and  highly  trained  police.  A  sort  of  secret 
society  organized  a  Buccession  of  murders,  much  like  the 
Italian  Gamorra,  which  remained  undetected  till  a  daring 
man  succeeded  io  persuading  the  conspirators  to  admit  him 
among  them.  He  shared  their  schemes,  and  leamt  to  know 
tJieir  persons  and  deeds,  then  turned  upon  them  and  brought 
them  to  justice.  This  remarkable  case  illustrates  not  any 
neglect  of  law  or  tendeinesB  for  crime,  but  mainly  the  power 
of  a  combioatioD  which  can  keep  its  secrets.  Once  detected, 
the  Molly  Magulres  were  severely  dealt  with.  The  Pittsburg 
riots  of  1877,  and  the  Cincinnati  riots  of  1884,  alarmed  the 
Americans  themselves,  so  long  accustomed  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity as  to  have  forgotten  those  volcanic  forces  which  lie 
smonlderiDg  in  all  ignorant  masses,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon 
■nflBcient  excitement.  The  miners  and  ironworkers  of  the 
Pittsburg  district  are  rough  fellows,  many  of  them  recent 
immigtanta  who  have  not  yet  acquired  American  habits  of 
order ;  nor  would  there  have  been  anything  to  distinguish  this 
Pennsylvanian  disturbance  from  those  which  happen  during 
ttrikes  in  England,  as,  for  instance,  at  Blackburn,  some  years 
ago,  and  during  the  recent  coal  strike  at  one  or  two  places  in 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  ot  in  times  of  distress  in  France, 
as  at  Decazeville  in  1886,  liad  it  been  promptly  suppressed. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  proper  force  on  the  spot.  The 
governor  was  absent;  the  mayor  and  other  local  authorities 
lost  their  heads ;  the  police,  feebly  handled,  were  overpowered  ; 
the  militia  showed  weakness  \  so  that  the  riot  spread  in  a  way 
which  surprised  its  authors,  and  the  mob  raged  for  several 
days  along  the  railroads  in  several  States,  and  over  a  large 
uea  of  manufacturing  and  mining  towns. 

The  moral  of  this  event  was  the  necessity,  even  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  of  keeping  a  force  strong  enough  to  repress  tumults 
in  their  first  stage.  The  Cincinnati  riot  began  in  an  attempt 
to  lynch  two  prisoners  who  were  thought  likely  to  escape  the 
punishment  they  richly  deserved ;  and  it  would  probably  iiavc 
ended  there  had  not  the  floating  rabble  of  this  city  of  300,0(M) 
inhabitants  seized  the  opportunity  to  do  a  little  pillage  and 
make  a  great  noise  on  their  own  account,     ffeither  sedition 
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had  any  political  character,  nor  indeed  any  specific  object, 
except  that  the  Pennsylvanian  mob  showed  special  enmity  to 
the  railroad  company. 

Still  more  recently  (1892)  the  same  moral  has  been  enforced 
by  the  strike  riots  on  some  of  the  railroads  in  New  York 
State  and  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho,  by  the  local  wars 
between  cattlemen  and  "  msUers  "  in  Wyoming,  by  the  disturb- 
ances at  the  Homestead  works  in  Fennsylrania,  and  by  the 
sanguinary  conflict  which  arose  at  the  cod rict- worked  mines 
in  Tennessee,  where  a  mob  of  miners  attacked  the  stockades 
in  which  were  confined  convicts  kept  at  labour  under  contracts 
between  the  State  and  private  mine-owners,  liberated  many  of 
the  convicts,  captured  and  were  on  the  point  of  hanging  an 
officer  of  the  State  militia,  and  were  with  difficulty  at  last 
repressed  by  a  strong  militia  force.  Such  tumults  are  not 
specially  products  of  democracy,  but  they  are  untiappilj  proofs 
that  democracy  does  not  secure  the  good  behaviour  of  its  worse 
and  newest  citizens,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared,  no  less  than 
other  governments,  to  maintain  order  by  the  prompt  and  stem 
application  of  physical  force.' 

It  is  a  regrettable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  public 
authorities  have  seemed  to  abnegate  the  function  of  main- 
taining order  that  the  habit  has  grown  up  among  railroad 
directors  and  the  owners  of  other  large  enterprises  of  hiring 
a  private  armed  force  to  protect,  at  the  time  of  a  strike,  not 
only  the  workmen  they  bring  in  to  replace  the  strikers,  bat 
also  their  yards,  works,  and  stock  in  trade.  A  firm  which 
began  business  as  a  private  detective  agency  has  for  years  past 
been  accustomed  to  supply  for  this  purpose  bodies  of  men  well 
trained  and  drilled,  who  can  be  relied  on  to  defend  the  place 
allotted  to  them  against  a  greatly  superior  force  of.  rioters. 
This  firm  keeps  not  less  than  one  thousand  men  permanently 
on  a  war  footing,  and  sends  them  hither  and  thither  over  the 
country  to  its  customers.  They  are  usually  sworn  in  as  Sher^ 
iff's  deputies,  on  each  occasion  before  the  proper  local  authori^. 
So  frequent  has  been  the  employment  of  "  Pinkerton's  men,"  as 

'  There  la  a  grent  dlRerence  betireen  different  States  and  cities  as  regaidl 
police  arrangements.  The  polire  of  New  York  City  ace  efQcient  and  indeed 
BODiewhat  too  promptlr  severe  in  the  use  of  their  staves )  and  io  maaj  dtiM 
Um  police  are  armed  nitli  revolveni. 
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they  are  called  (though  it  is  not  always  from  Messrs.  Pinkerton 
of  Chicago  that  they  are  obtained^  and  the  name^  like  Delmon- 
ico,  seems  to  be  passing  from  a  proper  into  a  common  noun), 
that  some  new  State  constitutions  {e.g.  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  Kentucky)  and  statutes  in  other  States 
(e,g.  Massachusetts)  expressly  prohibit  the  bringing  of  armed 
men  into  the  State,  and  a  Committee  of  Congress  has  recently 
been  investigating  the  subject,  so  far  without  result,  for  it  is 
going  a  long  way  to  forbid  a  uian  by  statute  to  hire  persons 
to  help  him  to  protect  his  property  when  he  finds  it  in  danger, 
although  bills  with  this  object  have  been  introduced  into  State 
legislatures.  These  strike  cases  are  of  course  complicated  by 
the  fear  of  a  State  governor  or  a  mayor  to  make  himself  or  his 
party  unpopular  by  taking  strong  measures  against  a  crowd 
who  have  votes.  Here  we  touch  a  difficulty  specially  incident 
to  a  directly  elected  Executive,  —  a  difficulty  noted  already  in 
the  cases  of  elected  judges  and  elected  tax-officers,  and  one 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  striking  the  balance  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  system  of  direct  and  pervading 
popular  control.  The  remedy  is  doubtless  to  be  sought,  and 
will  in  extreme  cases  be  found,  in  the  displeasure  of  the  good 
citizens,  who,  after  all,  form  the  voting  majority.  But  it  is 
a  remedy  which  may  follow  with  too  tardy  steps.  Meantime, 
many  large  employers  of  labour  find  themselves  obliged  to 
defend  their  property  by  these  condottieri,  because  they  cannot 
rely  on  the  defence  which  the  State  ought  to  furnish,  and  the 
condottieri  themselves,  who  seem  to  be  generally  men  of  good 
character  as  well  as  proved  courage,  are  so  much  hated  by  the 
workmen  as  to  be  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  lynched  when 
found  alone  or  in  small  parties.^ 

One  hears  in  some  States  of  laws  which  are  systematically 
evaded,  sometimes  by  the  connivance  of  officials  who  are  im- 
properly induced  to  abstain  from  prosecuting  transgressors, 
sometimes  with  the  general  consent  of  the  community  which 
perceives  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.  Thus  some  years  ago 
the  laws  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  not  enforced.     The  bulk  of  the  population,  being 

1  It  is  probably  this  popular  hostility  to  the  employment  of  Pinkerton's  men 
sttmnlated  by  the  collision  at  Homestead,  that  has  caused  them  to  figure  but 
little  in  the  most  recent  strike  troubles. 
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German  and  Irish,  disliked  them,  and  showed  its  dislike  \rf 
turning  out  of  the  municipal  offices  those  who  had  enforced 
them,  while  yet  the  law  remained  on  the  statute-book  because, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  (one  of  the  most 
experimental  of  the  newer  constitutions,  as  appears  from  its 
adoption  of  minority  voting),  it  takes  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
in  the  legislature  to  repeal  an  Act;  and  the  Tural  members, 
being  largely  Prohibitionists,  stand  by  this  law  gainst  Sunday 
dealing.  When  in  Texas  I  heard  of  the  same  thing  as  happen- 
ing in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  doubt  not  that  it  occurs 
in  many  cities.  More  laws  are  quietly  suffered  to  be  broken 
in  America  than  in  England,  France,  or  Germany.  On  the  other 
baud,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  credit  which  the  Americans 
claim  of  being  pre-eminently  a  law-abiding  people  is  bome  out 
by  the  general  security  of  property  and  person  which,  apart 
from  the  cases  of  strikes,  mentioned  above,  the  travellei 
remarks  over  the  East,  most  of  the  Middle  States,  uid  the 
more  thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  West.'  Political  disturb- 
ances are  practically  unknown  outside  some  few  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  there  are  occasional  collisions  between  whites 
and  negroes,  nor  are  they  frequent  or  virulent  in  those  States. 
Even  when  an  election  is  believed  to  have  been  fraudulently 
won,  the  result  is  respected,  because  it  is  externally  regular. 
Fights  seldom  occur  at  elections;  neither  party  distarbe  the 
meetings  or  processions  of  the  other  in  the  hottest  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Such  a  series  of  disturbances  as  London  and 
Lancashire  saw  in  the  beginning  of  18S2,  when  the  meetings 
of  a  number  of  members  of  Parliament  with  their  constituents 
were  broken  up  by  Irishmen,  or  party  opponents  masquerading 
as  Irishmen,  or  such  another  series  as  marked  the  close  of  the  • 
agitation  on  the  Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  excites  the  wonder  of  3 
Americans,  who  ask  whether  Englishmen  can  be  fit  for  free  ^ 
government  when  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  let  their  oppo-  — * 
nents  meet  and  talk  in  peace. 

The  habit  of  obedience  to  constituted  authority  is  another  ^c 
test,  and  one  which  Plato  would  have  considered  specially  » 
elusive.     The  difficulty  of  applying  it  in  America  is  that  tl 

'  There  is  little  use  in  compurinR  the  sgf^gat*  ol  cri 
convictions  with  tlie  ai|n(reK^t«B  of  Earapesn  coontriM,  beoaoM  in 
regions  many  crimBs  gu  unreported  as  well  as  unpnniabad. 
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ate  BO  few  officials  who  come  into  tbe  relation  of  commaiid 
vith  the  people,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  people  are  so  lit- 
tle "  governed,"  in  the  French  or  German  sense,  that  one  has 
few  opportunities  of  discovering  how  they  comport  themselves. 
The  officers  of  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments,  in 
levying  taxes  and  carrying  out  the  judgments  of  the  Courts, 
have  seldom  any  resistance  to  fear,  except  in  such  regions  as 
those  already  referred  to,  where  the  fierce  mountaineers  will  not 
brook  interference  with  their  vendetta,  or  suffer  the  Federal 
excisemen  to  do  their  duty.  These  regions  are,  however, 
qnite  exceptional,  forming  a  sort  of  enclave  of  semi-harharism 
in  a  civilized  country,  such  as  the  rugged  Albania  was  in  the 
Boman  Empire.  Other  authorities  experience  no  difficulty  in 
making  themselves  respected.  A  railroad  company,  for  in- 
stance, finds  its  passengers  only  too  submissive.  They  endure 
Titb  a  patience  which  astonishes  Englishmen  frequent  irregu* 
larities  of  the  train  service  and  other  discomforts,  which 
would  in  Ei^land  produce  a  whole  crop  of  letters  to  the  news- 
papers. The  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  war  was 
nearly  as  strict  as  in  European  armies.  So  in  universities 
and  colleges  discipline  is  maintained  with  the  same  general 
ease  and  the  same  occasional  troubles  as  arise  in  Oxford  and 
Cambrit^e.  The  children  in  the  city  schools  are  proverbially 
docile.  Except  when  strikes  occur,  employers  do  not  complain 
of  any  trouble  in  keeping  order  among  their  workpeople  while 
at  work.  So  far,  indeed,  is  insubordination  from  being  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  native  Americans,  that  they  are  conspicuously 
the  one  free  people  of  the  world  which,  owing  to  its  superior 
inteUigence,  has  recognized  the  permanent  value  of  order,  and 
observes  it  on  every  occasion,  not  least  when  a  sudden  alarm 
atisee.  Anarchy  is  of  all  dangers  or  bugbears  the  one  which 
the  modem  world  has  least  cause  to  fear,  for  the  tendency  of 
ordinary  homan  nature  to  obey  is  the  same  as  in  past  times, 
and  the  aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great  masses  weakens 
the  force  of  the  individual  will,  and  makes  men  more  than 
flver  like  sheep,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned.  Much  less, 
therefore,  is  there  ground  for  fancying  that  out  of  anarchy 
there  will  grow  any  tyranny  of  force.  A^hether  democracies 
may  not  end  in  yielding  greater  power  to  their  executives  is 
quite  another  question,  whereof  more  anon ;  all  I  observe  here 
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is  that  in  do  country  can  a  military  despotism,  such  as  that 
which  has  twice  ptevailed  in  France  asd  once  in  England,  be 
deemed  less  likely  to  arise.  During  the  Civil  War  there  were 
many  persons  in  Europe  cultivating,  as  Gibbon  says,  the  naroe 
without  the  temper  of  philosophy,  who  predicted  that  some 
successful  leader  of  the  Northern  armies  would  establish  his 
throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution.  But  no  sooner  had 
Gteneral  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomatoz  than  the  dlsbandment 
of  the  victorious  host  began ;  and  the  only  thing  which  there- 
after distinguished  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan 
from  their  fellow-citizens  was  the  liability  to  have  "recep- 
tions" forced  on  them  when  they  visited  a  city,  and  find  their 
puissant  arms  wearied  by  the  handshakir^  of  their  enthusi- 
astic admirers. 

Caesarism  is  the  last  danger  likely  to  menace  America.  In 
no  nation  is  civil  order  more  stable.  None  is  more  averse  to 
the  military  spirit.  No  political  system  would  offer  a  greater 
resistance  to  an  attempt  to  create  a  standing  army  or  centralize 
the  administration. 

Jealousy  of  Oreatness,  and  a  Desire  to  Level  Doton. — This 
charge  derives  a  claim  to  respectful  consideration  from  the 
authority  of  Tocqueville,  who  thought  it  a  necessary  attribute 
of  democracy,  and  professed  to  have  discovered  symptoms  of  it 
in  the  United  States.    It  alarmed  J.  8.  Mill,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently dwelt  on  by  his  disciples,  and   by  many  who  have 
adopt^i  no  other  part  of  his  teachings,  as  an  evU  equally  inevit- 
able and  fatal  in  democratic  countries.     There  was  probably 
good  ground  for  it  sixty  years  ago.     Even  now  one  discovers  a 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  to    ^ 
dislike,  possibly  to  resent,  any  outward  manifestation  of  social  -^ 
superiority.     A  man  would  be  ill  looked  upon  who  should  bui1d.C3 
a  castle  in  a  park,  surround  his  pleasure-grounds  with  a  high«=f 
wall,  and  receive  an  exclusive  society  in  gilded  saloons.    One  o9: «: 
the  parts  which  proniinpnt  politicians,  who  must  be  assumed  te^Ki 
know  their  business,  most  like  to  play  is  the  part  of  Cincinnatus  mi* 
at  the  plough,  or  Curius  Dentatus  receiving  the  Samnite  envoys  -^ 
over  his  dinner  of  turnips.     They  welcome  a  newspaper  interest 
viewer  at  their  modest  farm,  and  take  pains  that  he  slioul»f- 
describe  how  simply  the  rooms  are  furnished,  and  how  littlf  — 
"  help  "  (i.e.  how  few  servants)  is  kept.    Although  the  cynics  ci^»* 
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the  New  York  press  make  a  mock  of  sacb  artless  ways,  the 
desired  impression  is  produced  on  the  farmer  ^d  the  artisan. 
At  a  seoatonal  election  not  long  ago  in  a  North-western  State, 
the  opi>OQeDts  of  the  sitting  candidate  procured  a  photograph 
of  his  residence  in  WasbiagtOD,  a  handsome  mansion  in  a  £ash- 
ionable  avenue,  and  circulated  it  amoog  the  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  to  show  in  what  luxury  their  Federal  repre- 
aentatire  indulged.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  of  a 
Btatesman  proposing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
that  he  did  not  venture  during  the  preceding  year  to  occupy 
his  house  in  Washington,  lest  he  should  give  occasion  for  simi- 
lar criticism.  Whether  or  not  this  was  his  real  motive,  the 
attribution  of  it  to  him  is  equally  illustrative.  But  how  little 
the  wealthy  fear  to  display  their  wealth  and  take  in  public  the 
pleasures  it  procures  may  be  understood  by  any  one  who,  walk- 
ing down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  observes  the  superb 
houses  which  line  it,  houses  whose  internal  decorations  and 
collected  objects  of  art  rival  those  of  the  palaces  of  European 
nobles,  or  who  watches  in  Newport,  the  most  fashionable  of 
transatlantic  watering-places,  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  ser- 
vants, horses,  carriages,  and  luxuries  of  every  kind.  No  spot' 
in  Europe  conveys  an  equal  impression  of  the  lust  of  the  eyes 
and  the  pride  of  life,  of  boundless  wealth  and  a  boundless 
desire  for  enjoyment,  as  does  the  Ocean  Drive  at  Newport  on 
an  afternoon  in  August. 

Intellectual  eminence  excites  no  jealousy,  though  it  is  more 
admired  and  respected  than  in  Snrope.  The  men  who  make 
great  fortunes,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  or  "Commo- 
dore" Vanderbilt,  are  not  regarded  with  suspicion  or  envy,  but 
latherwith  admiration.  "  When  thou  doest  good  unto  thyself, 
all  men  shall  speak  well  of  thee."  Wealth  does  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, give  its  possessors  an  immediate  entrie  to  fashionable 
society,  but  it  marks  them-  as  the  heroes  and  leaders  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  sets  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame 
which  fires  the  imagination  of  ambitious  youths  in  dty  goods 
stores  or  traffic  clerks  on  a  railroad.  The  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  wealthy  "  monopolists,"  and  especially  to  rail- 
road companies,  made  in  some  districts,  are  prompted,  not 
by  hatred  to  prominence  or  wealth,  but  by  discontent  at  the 
immense  power  which  capitalists  exercise,  especially  in  the 
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business  of  transporting  goods,  and  wliicli   they  have  fre- 
quently  abused. 

Tyranny  of  the  Majority,  —  Of  this  I  have  spoken  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  and  need  only  summarize  the  conclusions  then 
arrived  at.  9o  far  as  compulsive  legislation  goes,  it  has  never 
been,  and  is  now  less  than  ever,  a  serious  or  widespread  evil. 
The  press  is  free  to  advocate  unpopular  doctrines,  even  the 
most  brutal  forms  of  anarchism.  Keligious  belief  and  pmcticei 
are  untouched  by  law.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  is  no  doubt  in 
maoy  places  restricted  or  forbidden,  but  to  assume  that  this  ia 
a  tyrannical  proceeding  is  to  beg  a  question  on  which  the  wise 
are  much  divided.  The  taxation  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  offers  the  greatest  temptation  to  a  majority  disposed 
to  abuse  its  powers.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  State  legis- 
latures have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  gone  any  farther  in 
this  direction  than  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  I  maybe  told 
that  this  abstention  from  legislative  tyranny  is  due,  not  to  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  American  democracy,  but  to  the 
restraints  which  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  impose 
upon  it.  These  restraints  do,  no  doubt,  exist  But  who  im- 
pose and  maintain  them  ?  The  people  themselves,  whp  surely 
deserve  the  credit  of  desiring  to  remove  from  their  own  path 
temptations  which  might  occasionally  prove  irresistible.  It  is 
true  that  the  conditions  have  been  in  some  points  exceptionally 
favourable.  Class  hatreds  are  absent.  The  two  great  national 
parties  are  not  class  parties.  Taking  the  whole  country,  rich 
and  poor  are  equally  represented  in  both  of  these  j«rtiee. 
Neither  proposes  to  overtax  the  rich.  Both  denounce  monop- 
olism in  the  abstract,  and  promise  to  restrain  capital  from 
abusing  its  power,  but  neither  is  more  forward  than  the  other 
to  take  practical  steps  for  such  a  purpose,  because  each  inclodek-  . 

capitalists  whose  contributions   the  party  needs,   and   each ^ 

equally  leans  upon  the  respectable  and  wealthy  clasaes, — tiw^^ 
Repul;>lican3  more  particularly  on  those  classes  in  the  Norths:  -^ 
the  Democrats  on  the  same  classes  in  the  South.  Party  Avn-J^ 
sions  do  not  coincide  with  social  or  religious  divisions,  as  ha^L^ 
often  happened  in  Europe. 

Moreover,  in  State  politics — and  it  is  in  the  State  Tol&tir^sm 
than  in  the  Federal  sphere  that  attacks  on  a  minority  mif;h^r~t 
be  feared  —  the  lines  on  which  parties  act  are  fixed  \(j  t' 
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liiK^s  Nvhicli  separate  the  national  parties,  and  each  party  is 
therefore  held  back  from  professing  doctrines  which  menace 
the  interests  of  any  class.  The  only  exceptions  occur  where 
some  burning  economic  question  supersedes  for  the  moment 
the  regular  party  attachments.  This  happened  in  Galifomiay 
with  the  consequences  already  described.  It  came  near  hap- 
pening in  two  or  three  of  the  North-western  States,  such  as 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  farmers,  organized  in  their 
Oranges  or  agricultural  clubs,  caused  the  legislatures  to  pass 
statutes  which- bore  hardly  on  the  railroads  and  the  owners  of 
elevators  and  grain  warehouses.  Similar  attempts  hare  been 
more  recently  made  by  the  so-called  Populists.  Yet  even  this 
kind  of  legislation  can  scarcely  be  called  tyrannical.  It  is  an 
attempt,  however  clumsy  and  abrupt,  to  deal  with  a  real  eco- 
nomical mischief,  not  an  undue  extension  of  the  scope  of  leg^ 
lation  to  matters  in  which  majorities  ought  not  to  control 
minorities  at  all. 

ho^ee  of  Novelty  ;  Passion  for  destroying  Old  Institutions,  — It 
is  easy  to  see  how  democracies  have  been  credited  with  this 
tendency.  They  have  risen  out  of  oligarchies  or  aristocratic 
monarchies,  the  process  of  their  rise  coinciding,  if  not  always 
with  a  revolution,  at  least  with  a  breaking  down  of  many  old 
usages  and  institutions.  It  is  this  very  breaking  down  that 
gives  birth  to  them.  Probably  some  of  the  former  institutions 
are  spared,  are  presently  found  incompatible  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  then  have  to  be  changed  till  the  people  has,  so 
to  speak,  furnished  its  house  according  to  its  taste.  But  when 
the  new  order  has  been  established,  is  there  any  ground  for 
believing  that  a  democracy  is  an  exception  to  the  general  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  adhere  to  the  customs  they  have  formed, 
admire  the  institutions  they  have  created,  and  even  bear  the 
ills  they  know  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  finding  some 
way  out  of  them  ?  The  Americans  are  not  an  exception.  They 
value  themselves  only  too  self-complacently  on  their  methods 
of  government;  they  abide  by  their  customs,  because  they 
admire  them.  They  love  novelty  in  the  sphere  of  amuse- 
ment, literature,  and  social  life ;  but  in  serious  matters,  such 
as  the  fundamental  institutions  of  government  and  in  re- 
ligious belief,  no  progressive  and  civilized  people  is  more 
oonservative. 

VOL.  n  a  p 
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Liab&ity  to  be  misled;  Injluence  of  Demagogues.  —  No  doubt 
tte  inexperience  of  tlie  recent  immigrants,  the  want  of  trained 
political  thought  among  the  bulk  even  of  native  citizens,  the 
tendency  to  sentimentalism  which  marks  all  lai^  masees  of 
men,  do  lay  the  people  open  to  the  fallacious  reasoning  and 
specious  pursuaslons  of  adventurers.  This  happens  in  all  popu- 
larly governed  countries ;  and  a  phenomenon  substantially  the 
same  occurs  in  oligarchies,  for  you  may  have  not  only  aristo- 
cratic demagogues,  but  demagogues  playing  to  an  aristocratie 
mob.  Strijiped  of  its  externals  and  considered  in  its  essential 
features,  demagogism  is  no  more  abundant  in  America  than  in 
England,  France,  or  Italy.  Empty  and  reckless  declaimets, 
sucb  as  are  some  of  those  who  have  figured  in  the  Grajogei 
and  Poputtat  movements  (for  sincere  and  earnest  men  have 
shared  in  both),  are  allowed  to  talk  themselves  hoarse,  and 
ultimately  rekpsc  into  obscurity.  A  demagogue  of  greater 
talent  may  aspire  to  some  high  executive  office ;  if  not  to  the 
Presidency,  then  perhaps  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he 
may  practically  pull  the  wires  of  a  President  whom  he  has 
put  into  the  chair.  Failing  either  of  these,  he  aims  at  the 
governorship  of  his  State  or  the  mayoralty  of  a  great  city. 
In  no  one  of  these  positions  is  it  easy  for  him  to  do  perma- 
nent mischief.  The  Federal  executive  has  no  influence  on 
legislation,  and  even  in  foreign  policy  and  in  the  making  of 
appointments  requires  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  any 
man  should  acquire  so  great  a  hold  on  the  country  as  to  secun 
tbe  election  of  two  Houses  of  Congress  subservient  to  his  wilj, 
while  at  the  same  time  securing  the  Presidency  or  Secretary- 
ship of  State  for  himself,  is  an  event  too  improbable  to  enter 
into  calculation.  Nothing  approaching  it  has  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  Jackson.  The  size  of  the  country,  the  difFeiences 
between  the  States,  a  hundred  other  causes,  make  achievements 
possible  enough  in  a  European  country  all  but  impossible  hera 
That  a  plausible  adventurer  should  clamber  to  tbe  presidential 
chair,  and  when  seated  there  should  conspire  with  a  corrupt 
congressional  ring,  purchasing  by  the  gift  of  offices  and  by 
jobs  their  support  for  his  own  schemes  of  private  cupidity  or 
public  mischief,  is  conceivable,  but  improbable.  The  systeni 
of  counter-checks  in  the  Federal  government,  which  impedes 
or  delays  much  good  legislation,  may  be  relied  on  to  avert 
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many  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  sovereign  chambers  of  Ehto- 
pean  countries  are  exposed. 

A  demagogue  installed  as  governor  of  a  State  —  and  it  is 
usually  in  State  politius  that  demagogism  appears  —  has  but 
limited  opportunities  for  wrong-doing.  He  can  make  a  fev 
bad  appointments,  and  can  discredit  the  commonwealth  by 
undignified  acts.  He  caimot  seriously  harm  it.  Two  politi- 
cians who  seem  to  deserve  the  title  recently  obtained  that 
honourable  post  in  two  great  Eastern  States.  One  of  them,  a 
Epical  "  ringster,"  perpetrated  some  jobs,  tampered  with  some 
elections,  and  vetoed  some  good  bills.  Venturing  too  far,  he  at 
laat  involved  his  party  in  an  ignominious  defeat.  The  other,  a 
man  of  greater  natural  gifts  and  greater  capacity  for  mischief, 
whose  capture  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  had  drawn 
forth  lamentations  from  the  better  citizens,  left  things  mu(th 
as  he  found  them,  and  the  most  noteworthy  incident  whicb 
marked  his  year  of  office  —  for  he  was  turned  out  at  the  next 
election  —  was  the  anub  administered  by  the  leading  university 
in  the  State,  which  refused  him  the  compliment,  usually  ]>aid 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

This  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  of  the  faults  traditionally 
attributed  to  democracy  one  only  is  fairly  chai^eable  on  the 
United  States;  that  is  to  .say,  is  manifested  there  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  be  lax  in  enforcing  laws  disliked  by 
any  large  part  of  the  population,  to  tolerate  breaches  of  public 
order,  and  to  be  too  indulgent  to  offenders  generally.  The 
Americans  themselves  admit  this  to  be  one  of  their  weak 
points.  How  far  it  is  due  to  that  deficient  reverence  for  law 
which  is  supposed  to  arise  in  popular  governments  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  nothing  higher  than  themselves  to 
look  up  to,  how  far  to  the  national  easy-goin guess  and  good- 
OAture,  how  far  to  the  prejudice  against  the  maintenance  of 
as  adequate  force  of  mUitary  and  police  and  to  the  optimism 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  changes  brought  by  a  vast 
increase  of  population,  largely  consisting  of  immigrants,  these 
are  points  I  need  not  attempt  to  determine.  It  has  produced 
no  general  disposition  to  lawlessness,  which  rather  tends  to 
diminish  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country.     And  it  is  some- 
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times  (though  not  always)  replaced  in  a  serious  crisis  by  a 

firmness  in  repressing  disorders  which  some  European  ^vern- 
tnents  may  envy.  Men  who  r.re  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
need  for  enforcing  the  law,  enforce  it  all  the  more  resolutely 
because  it  haa  the  whole  weight  of  the  people  behind  it 
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Wb  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributed  to  demo- 
cratic government  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  the  United 
States.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar  blemishes 
which  the  country  does  show.  So  far  as  regards  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  of  the  Federal  and  of  the  State  government 
this  question  has  been  answered  in  earlier  chapters.  It  is 
now  rather  the  tendency  of  the  institutions  generally,  the  dis- 
position and  habits  of  the  governing  people,  that  we  have  to 
oonsider.  The  word  Democracy  is  often  used  to  mean  a  spirit 
or  tendenoyi  sometimes  the  spirit  of  revolution,  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  equality.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  better  to 
take  it  as  denoting  simply  a  form  of  government,  that  in  which 
the  numerical  majority  rules,  deciding  questions  of  state  by 
the  votes,  whether  directly,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  or 
mediately,  as  in  modem  representative  government,  of  the 
body  of  citizens,  the  citizens  being  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  adult  males.  The  inquiry  may 
begin  with  the  question.  What  are  the  evils  to  which  such  a 
form  of  government  is  by  its  nature  exposed  ?  and  may  then 
proceed  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  defects  exist  in  the 
United  States  government  which,  though  traceable  to  democ- 
racy, are  not  of  its  essence,  but  due  to  the  particular  form 
which  it  has  there  taken. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  republics  live  by  Virtue  —  that  is, 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  public  spirit  and  justice 
among  the  citizens.  If  the  republic  be  one  in  which  power  is 
confined  to,  or  practically  exercised  by,  a  small  educated  class, 
the  maintenance  of  this  high  level  is  helped  by  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity  which  their  position  engenders.  If  the 
republic  itself  be  small,  and  bear  rule  over  others,  patriotism 
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may  be  intense,  and  the  sense  of  the  collective  dignity  of  the 
state  may  ennoble  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  make  them  will- 
iDg  to  accept  sacrifices  for  its  sake,  to  forego  private  interests 
and  suppiess  private  resentments,  in  order  to  be  strong  against 
the  outer  world.  But  if  the  state  be  very  large,  and  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  equal,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  rise  above 
the  average  level  of  human  nature.  Rousseau  and  Jefferson 
will  tell  us  that  this  level  is  high,  that  the  faults  which  gov- 
ernments have  hitherto  shown  are  due  to  the  selfishness  of 
privileged  persons  and  classes,  that  the  ordinary  unsophisti- 
cated man  will  love  justice,  desire  the  good  of  others,  need  no 
constraint  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path.  Experience  will 
contradict  them,  and  whether  it  talks  of  Original  Sin  or  adopts 
some  less  scholastic  phrase,  will  recognize  that  the  tendencies 
to  evil  in  human  nature  are  not  perhaps  as  strong,  but  as  vari- 
ous and  abiding  even  in  the  most  civilized  societies,  as  its 
impulses  to  good.  Hence  the  rule  of  numbers  means  the  rule 
of  ordinary  mankind,  without  those  artificial  helps  which  their 
privileged  position  has  given  to  limited  governing  classeB, 
though  also,  no  doubt,  without  those  special  temptations  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  power  and  privilege. 

Since  every  question  that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment is  a  question  either  of  ends  or  of  means,  errors  may  be 
committed  by  the  ruling  power  either  in  fixing  on  wrong  ends 
or  in  choosing  wrong  means  to  secure  those  ends.  It  is  now, 
after  long  resistance  by  those  who  maintained  that  they  knew 
better  what  was  good  for  the  people  than  the  people  knew 
themselves,  at  last  agreed  that  as  the  masses  are  better  judges 
of  what  will  conduce  to  their  own  happiness  than  are  the  classes 
placed  above  them,  they  must  be  allowed  to  determine  ends. 
This  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  free  or  popular  government,  and 
the  justification  for  vesting  power  in  numbers.  But  assuming 
the  end  to  be  given,  who  is  best  qualified  to  select  the  means 
for  its  accomplishment?  To  do  so  needs  in  many  cases  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  skill  in  interpreting  them,  a  power 
of  forecasting  the  results  of  measures,  unattainable  by  the 
mass  of  mankind.  Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  them.  It 
is  attainable  only  by  trained  economists,  legists,  statesmen. 
If  the  masses  attempt  it  they  will  commit  mistakes  not  less 
serious  than  those  which  befidl  a  litigant  who  insists  on  con- 
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ducting  a  complicated  case  instead  of  leaving  it  to  hie  attorney 
and  counsel  But  in  popular  governments  this  distinction  be- 
tween ends  and  means  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Often  it  is  one 
wbicli  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  because  some  ends  are  means 
to  larger  ends,  and  some  means  are  desired  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  larger  ends,  but  for  their  own  sakes  also.  And  the 
habit  of  trusting  its  own  wisdom  and  enjoying  its  own  power, 
in  which  the  multitude  is  encouraged  by  its  leaders  and  ser- 
vants, disposes  it  to  ignore  the  distinction  even  where  the 
distinction  is  clear,  and  makes  it  refer  to  the  direct  arbitra- 
ment of  the  people  matters  which  the  people  are  unfit  to 
decide,  and  which  they  might  safely  leave  to  their  trained 
ministers  or  representatives.  Thus  we  find  that  the  direct 
government  of  the  multitude  may  become  dangerous  not  only 
because  the  multitude  shares  the  faults  and  follies  of  ordinary 
human  nature,  but  also  because  it  is  intellectually  incompetent; 
for  the  delicate  business  of  conducting  the  daily  work  of  admin- 
istration, i.e.  of  choosing  and  carrying  out  with  vigour  and 
promptitude  the  requisite  executive  means.  The  People, 
though  we  think  of  a  great  entity  when  we  use  the  word, 
means  nothing  more  than  so  many  millions  of  individual  men. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  people  are  wiser 
than  the  wisest  man.  But  what  is  true  of  their  ultimate 
judgment  after  the  lapse  of  time  sufficient  for  full  discussion, 
is  not  equally  true  of  decisions  that  have  to  be  promptly 
taken. 

What  are  the  consequences  which  we  may  expect  to  follow 
from  these  characteristics  of  democracy  and  these  conditions 
under  which  it  is  forced  to  work  ? 

First,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind  and  tone,  a  want  of 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  responsibilities 
of  national  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes  and 
fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  account  than 
the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superficial  vul- 
garities of  public  life. 

Thirdly,  a  want  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  administration,  with  an 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  these  kinds  of  work, 
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and  of  the  woith  of  special  experience  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude  will  not 
feel  its  incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  public  business.  The 
persons  entrusted  with  such  busiiiess  being  only  average  men, 
thinking  themselves  and  thought  of  by  others  as  average  men, 
and  not  rising  to  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  may  euc- 
oumb  to  the  temptations  which  the  control  of  legislation  and 
the  public  funds  present,  in  cases  where  persona  of  a  more 
enlarged  view  and  with  more  of  a  social  reputation  to  support 
would  remain  incorruptible.  To  repress  such  derelictions  of 
duty  is  every  citizen's  duty,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  in  large 
communities  apt  to  be  neglected.  Thus  the  very  causes  which 
implant  the  mischief  favour  its  growth. 

The  above-mentioned  tendencies  are  all  more  or  less  observa- 
ble in  the  United  States.  As  each  of  them  has  been  described 
already  In  its  proper  place,  a  summary  referenoe  may  here  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  relation  to  the  democratic  form  of 
government  and  to  the  immanent  spirit  or  theory  which  lies 
behind  that  form. 

The  tone  of  public  life  is  lower  than  one  expects  to  find  it 
in  80  great  a  nation.  Just  as  we  assume  that  an  individual 
man  will  at  any  supreme  moment  in  his  own  life  rise  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  on  which  he  usually  moves,  so  we  look 
to  hnd  those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  state  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  tiiem. 
Their  horizon  ought  to  be  expanded,  their  feeling  of  duty 
quickened,  their  dignity  of  attitude  enhanced.  Human  nature 
with  all  its  weaknesses  does  show  itself  capable  of  being  thus 
roused  on  its  imaginative  side;  and  in  Europe,  wher«  the 
traditions  of  aristocracy  survive,  everybody  condemns  as  mean 
or  unworthy  acts  done  or  language  held  by  a  great  official 
which  would  pass  unnoticed  in  a  private  citizen.  It  is  the 
principle  of  noblesse  oblige  with  the  sense  of  duty  and  trust 
substituted  for  that  of  mere  hereditary  rank. 

Such  a  sentiment  ia  comparatively  weak  in  America.  A 
cabinet  minister,  or  seuator,  or  governor  of  a  State,  sometimes 
even  a  President,  liardly  feels  himself  more  bound  by  it  than 
the  director  of  a  railway  company  or  the  mayor  of  atowndoM 
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in  Europe.  Not  asBuming  himself  to  be  mdividually  wiser, 
stroDger,  or  better  thaa  bis  fellow-citizens,  be  acts  and  speaks 
as  though  he  were  still  simply  one  of  them,  and  so  far  from 
magnifying  bis  office  and  making  it  honourable,  seems  anxious 
to  show  that  he  is  the  mere  cieatuie  of  the  popular  vote,  so 
filled  by  the  sense  that  it  is  the  people  and  not  he  who  governs 
as  to  feat  that  he  should  be  deemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
personal  insignificance.  There  is  in  the  United  States  abun- 
dance of  patriotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  passion  for  the  great- 
ness and  happiness  of  the  Republic,  and  a  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it  The  history  of  the  Civil  War  showed  that 
this  passion  is  at  least  as  strong  as  in  England  or  France. 
There  is  no  want  of  an  appreciation  of  the  collective  majesty 
of  the  nation,  for  this  is  the  theme  of  incessant  speeches,  nor 
even  of  the  past  and  future  glories  of  each  particular  State  in 
the  Union.  But  these  sentiments  do  not  bear  their  appro- 
priate fruit  in  raising  the  conception  of  public  office,  of  its 
worth  and  its  dignity.  The  newspapers  assume  public  men 
to  be  selfish  and  cynical.  Disinterested  virtue  is  not  looked 
for,  is  perhaps  turned  into  ridicule  where  it  exists.  The  hard 
commercial  spirit  which  pervades  the  meetings  of  a  joint-stock 
company  is  the  spirit  in  which  most  politicians  speak,  and 
are  not  blamed  for  speaking,  of  public  business.  Something, 
especially  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  must  be  allowed  for  the 
humorous  tendencies  of  the  American  mind,  which  likes  to 
put  forward  the  absurd  and  even  vulgar  side  of  things  for  tiie 
sake  of  getting  fun  out  of  them.  But  after  making  snch 
aUowances,  the  fact  remains  that,  although  no  people  is  more 
emotional,  and  even  in  a  sense  more  poetical,  in  no  country  ia 
the  ideal  side  of  public  life,  what  one  may  venture  to  call  the 
heroic  element  in  a  public  care<;r,  so  ignored  by  the  mass  and 
repudiated  by  the  leaders.  This  affects  not  only  the  elevation 
bat  the  independence  and  courage  of  public  men ;  and  the 
country  suffers  from  the  want  of  what  we  call  distinction  in 
its  conspicuous  figures. 

I  have  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  rule  of  public  opinion  where  it  allows  little 
discretion  to  its  agents,  relying  upon  its  own  competence  to 
supervise  administration  and  secure  the  legislation  which  a 
progressive  country  needs.     The  American  masses  have  been 
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obliged,  both  by  democratic  theory  and  by  the  structure  of  their 
government,  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  their  own 
competence.  They  have  succeeded  l)etter  than  could  have  been 
expected.  No  people  except  the  choicest  children  of  England, 
long  trained  by  the  practice  of  local  self-government  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  before  their  revolt,  could  have  succeeded 
half  so  well.  Nevertheless  the  masses  of  the  United  States  as 
one  finds  them  to-day  show  what  are  the  limitations  of  the 
average  man.  They  can  deal  with  broad  and  simple  issues, 
especially  with  issues  into  which  a  moral  element  enters.  They 
spoke  out  with  a  clear  strong  voice  upon  slavery,  when  at  last 
it  had  become  plain  that  slavery  must  either  spread  or  vanish, 
and  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  the  struggle  for 
the  Union.  Their  instinctive  dislike  for  foreign  complications 
as  well  as  for  acquisitions  of  new  territory  has  repeatedly 
checked  the  too  active  diplomacy  of  ambitious  politicians. 
Their  sense  of  national  and  commercial  honour  has  defeated 
more  than  one  mischievous  scheme  for  tampering  with  the 
public  debt.  But  when  a  question  of  intricacy  presents  itself, 
requiring  either  keen  foresight,  exact  reasoning,  or  wide  knowl- 
edge, they  are  at  fault.  Questions  relating  to  currency  and 
coinage,  free  trade  and  protection,  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  constitutions  or  of  municipal  governments,  the  con- 
trol of  corporations  by  the  law,  the  method  of  securing  purity 
of  elections,  these  are  problems  which  have  continued  to  baffle 
them,  just  as  the  Free  Soil  question  did  before  the  war  or  the 
reconstruction  of  the  revolted  Southern  States  for  a  long  time 
after  it.^  In  those  two  instances  a  solution  came  about,  but 
in  the  former  it  was  not  so  much  effected  by  the  policy  of  the 
people  or  their  statesmen  as  forced  on  them  by  events,  in  the 
latter  it  has  left  serious  evils  behind. 

Is  this  a  defect  incidental  to  all  popular  governments,  or  is 
there  anything  in  the  American  system  specially  calculated  to 
produce  it  ? 

• 

1 1  do  not  deny  that  an  American  critic  of  the  English  €k>yemmeDt  mi|^t 
point  to  one  problem  by  which  the  British  Parliament  has  been  baffled  for 
two  or  three  generations,  and  I  will  even  admit  that  the  American  people 
might  probably  have  settled  it  sooner  than  the  British  Parliament  is  thongfal 
likely  to  do.  Had  Britain  been  either  a  monarchy  like  that  of  GermAny,  or 
a  democracy  like  that  of  the  United  States,  she  would  probably  have 
more  saocessful  in  this  particular  matter. 
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A  state  must  uf  course  take  the  people  as  it  finds  them,  vith 
such  elements  of  ignorance  and  passion  as  exists  in  masses 
of  men  everywhere.  Nevertheless,  a  representative  or  parlia- 
mentary system  provides  the  means  of  mitigating  the  evils  to 
be  feared  from  ignorance  or  haste,  for  it  vests  the  actual  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  a  body  of  specially  chosen  and  presumably 
specially  qualified  men,  who  may  themselves  entrust  such  of 
their  functions  as  need  peculiar  knowledge  or  skill  to  a  smaller 
governing  body  or  bodies  selected  in  respect  of  their  more 
eminent  fitness.  By  this  method  the  defects  of  democracy  are 
remedied,  while  its  strength  is  retained.  The  masses  give 
their  impulse  to  the  representatives :  the  representatives,  di- 
rected by  the  people  to  secure  certain  ends,  bring  their  skill 
and  experience  to  bear  on  the  choice  and  application  of  the 
best  means.  The  Americans,  however,  have  not  bd  constructed 
or  composed  their  representative  bodies  as  to  secure  a  large 
measure  of  these  benefits.  The  legislatures  are  disjoined  from 
the  administrative  offices.  The  members  of  legislaturea  are 
not  chosen  for  their  ability  or  experience,  but  are,  five-sixtlis 
of  them,  little  above  the  average  citizen.  They  are  not  much 
respected  or  trusted,  and  finding  no  exceptional  virtue  ex- 
peoted  from  them,  they  behave  as  ordinary  men  do  when  sub- 
jected to  temptations.  The  separation  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislature  is  a  part  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  of 
the  country,  and  has  no  doubt  some  advantages.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  legislatures  is  due  to  a  mistaken  view  of  human 
equality  and  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  popular  sovereignty. 
It  is  a  result  of  democratic  theory  pushed  to  extremes,  but  is 
not  necessarily  incident  to  a  democratic  government.  The 
government  of  England,  for  instance,  has  now  become  substan- 
tially a  democracy,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  imi- 
tate America  in  either  of  the  points  just  mentioned;  nor  does 
democratic  France,  apt  enough  to  make  a  bold  use  of  theory, 
seem  to  have  pushed  theory  to  excess  in  these  particular  direc- 
tions. I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  a  democratic  system 
makes  the  people  self-confident,  and  that  self-confidence  may 
easily  pass  into  a  jealousy  of  delegated  power,  an  undervaluing 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  a  belief  tliat  any  citizen  is  good  enough 
for  any  political  work.  This  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  happen 
with  a  people  who  have  really  reached  a  high  level  of  political 
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competence :  and  so  one  may  say  that  the  American  democracy 
is  not  better  just  because  it  is  so  good.  Were  it  less  educated, 
less  shrewd;  less  actively  interested  in  public  affairs,  less  inde* 
pendent  in  spirit,  it  might  be  more  disposed,  like  the  masses 
in  Europe,  to  look  up  to  the  classes  which  have  hitherto  done 
the  work  of  governing.  So  perhaps  the  excellence  of  rural 
local  self-government  has  lowered  the  conception  of  national 
government.  The  ordinary  American  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
or  artisan  bears  a  part  in  the  local  government  of  his  township 
or  village,  or  county,  or  small  municipality.  He  is  quite  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  questions  that  arise  there.  He  knows 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  can,  if  he  takes  the  trouble,  select  the 
fittest  of  them  for  local  office.  No  high  standard  of  fitness  is 
needed,  for  the  work  of  local  administration  can  be  adequately 
despatched  by  any  sensible  man  of  business  habits.  Taking 
his  ideas  from  this  local  government,  he  images  Congress  to 
himself  as  nothing  more  than  a  larger  town  council  or  board 
of  county  commissioners,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  as  a 
sort  of  bigger  mayor  and  city  treasurer  and  education  superin- 
tendent; he  is  therefore  content  to  choose  for  high  Federal 
posts  such  persons  as  he  would  elect  for  these  local  offices. 
They  are  such  as  he  is  himself;  and  it  would  seem  to  him  a 
disparagement  of  his  own  civic  worth  were  he  to  deem  his 
neighbours,  honest,  hard-working,  keen-witted  men,  unfit  for 
any  places  in  the  service  of  the  Kepublic. 

A  European  critic  may  remark  that  this  way  of  presenti 
the  case  ignores  the  evils  and  losses  which  defective 
ment  involves.  "  If,"  he  will  say,  "  the  mass  of 
possess  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure  nor  the  skill 
determine  the  legislation  and  policy  of  a  great  state,  will  no*"* 
the  vigour  of  the  commonwealth  decline  and  its  resources 
squandered  ?  Will  not  a  nation  ruled  by  its  average  men  ir 
reliance  on  their  own  average  wisdom  be  overtaken  in  the 
of  prosperity  or  overpowered  in  a  warlike  struggle  by  a  natia 
of  equal  resources  which  is  guided  by  its  most  capable  minds  ? 
The  answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  America  has  hitherto 
able  to  afford  to  squander  her  resources,  and  that  no  other 
threatens  her.  With  her  wealth  and  in  her  position  she 
with  impunity  commit  errors  which  might  be  fatal  to 
nations  of  Western  Europe. 
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The  comparative  indifference  to  political  life  of  the  educated 
and  wealthy  classes  which  is  so  much  preached  at  by  American 
reformers  and  dwelt  on  by  European  critics  is  partly  due  to 
this  attitude  of  the  multitude.  These  classes  find  no  smooth 
and  easy  path  lying  before  them.  Since  the  masses  do  not 
look  to  them  for  guidance,  they  do  not  come  forward  to  give 
it.  If  they  wish  for  office  they  must  struggle  for  it,  avoiding 
the  least  appearance  of  presuming  on  their  social  position.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  abstention  of  the  upper  class  is  largely 
ascribable  to  causes,  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  have 
little  to  do  with  democracy,  and  while  believing  that  the 
United  States  have  suffered  from  this  abstention,  do  not  regard 
it  as  an  inseparable  incident  of  their  government.  Accidental 
causes,  such  as  the  Spoils  System,  which  is  a  comparatively 
recent  and  evidently  curable  distemper,  have  largely  contrib- 
uted to  it 

The  Spoils  System  reminds  us  of  the  Machine  and  the  whole 
organization  of  Kings  and  Bosses.  This  ugliest  feature  in  the 
politics  of  the  country  could  not  have  grown  up  save  under 
the  rule  of  the  multitude ;  and  some  of  the  arrangements  which 
have  aided  its  growth,  such  as  the  number  and  frequency  of 
elections,  have  been  dictated  by  what  may  be  called  the  narrow 
doctrinairism  of  democracy.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily 
incident  to  popular  government,  as  appears  by  the  fact  that  it 
flourishes  in  America  only,  where  it  is  due  to  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  might  be  removed  without  rendering  the  govern- 
ment less  truly  jwpular.  The  city  masses  may  improve  if 
immigration  declines;  offices  may  cease  to  be  the  reward  of 
party  victory ;  the  better  citizens  may  throw  themselves  more 
actively  into  political  work. 

The  many  forms  in  which  wealth  displays  its  power  ])oint 
to  a  source  of  evil  more  deep-seated  than  the  last,  and  one 
which,  though  common  to  all  governments,  is  specially  dan- 
gerous in  a  democracy.  For  democracy,  in  relying  on  the 
average  citizen,  relies  on  two  things,  the  personal  interest 
which  he  has  in  good  government  and  the  public  virtue  which 
makes  him  desire  it  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  Wealth, 
skilfully  used,  can  overcome  the  former  motive,  because  the 
share  of  the  average  man  in  the  State  is  a  small  one,  less  than 
the  gain  by  which  wealth  may  tempt  him.     As  for  virtue,  the 
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average  man's  standard  depends  on  the  standard  maintained 

by  the  public  opinion  of  other  average  men.  Nov  the  sight 
of  wealth  frequently  prevailing  over  the  sense  of  duty,  with 
no  punishment  following,  lowers  this  standard,  and  leads 
opinion  to  accept  as  inevitable  what  it  knows  to  be  harmful, 
till  only  some  specially  audacious  offender  stirs  the  public 
wrath.  Under  arbitrary  governments  one  expects  a  low  level 
of  honour  in  of&cials,  because  they  are  not  respODSible  to 
the  people,  and  in  the  people,  because  they  have  no  power. 
One  looks  for  renovation  to  freedom,  and  struggles  for  free- 
dom accordingly.  If  similar  evils  appear  under  a  government 
which  is  already  free,  the  remedy  is  less  obvious  and  the 
prospect  darker. 

Such  corruption  as  exists  in  the  United  States  will  not, 
however,  be  ascribed  to  its  democratic  government  by  any 
one  who  remembers  that  corruption  was  rife  in  the  English 
Parliament  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  English  constituencies 
forty  years  ago,  and  now  prevails  not  only  under  the  despotism 
of  Russia  but  also  (less  widely)  in  some  other  European  mon^ 
archies.  There  are  diseases  which  attack  the  body  politic,  like 
the  natural  body,  at  certain  stages  of  growth,  but  disappear 
when  a  nation  has  passed  into  another  stage,  or  when  sedulous 
experimentation  has  discovered  the  appropriate  remedy.  The 
corruption  of  Parliament  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  days  char- 
acterized a  period  of  transition  when  power  bad  passed  to  the ■ 

House  of  Commons,  but  the  control  of  the  people  over  tha^^ 
House  had  not  yet  been  fully  established,  and  when,  through^E^ 
a  variety  of  moral  causes,  the  tone  of  the  nation  was  mmpim  ■  a 
tively  low.  The  corruption  of  the  electorate  in  English  bor^za 
oughs  apt>eared  when  a  seat  had  become  an  object  of  desirw — : 
to  rich  men,  while  yet  the  interest  of  the  voters  in  publi  _^ 
affairs  was  so  feeble  that  they  were  willing  to  sell  their  voto^i^^ 
and  their  nujiiber  often  so  small  that  each  vote  fetched  a  hig^^g 
price.  The  growth  of  intelligence  and  independence  nmnr  ^ 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  severe  penalties  f^^-oj 
bribery,  and  the  extinction  of  small  constituencies,  have  a(m...iw 
almost  extinguished  electoral  corruption.  Similar  results  m^^«/ 
be  obtained  in  American  constituencies  by  better  ballot  a^^d 
election  laws,  such  as  are  now  being  tried  in  nearly  all  i^-Mt 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  way  of  bribery  at  popular 
elections  that  the  influence  of  wealth  is  felt.  It  taints  the 
election  of  Federal  senators  by  State  legislatures.  It  induces 
officials  who  ought  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  to 
temper  with  returns.  It  procures  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  commercial  undertakings.  It  supplies  the  funds  for  main- 
taining party  organizations  and  defraying  the  enormous  costs 
of  electoral  campaigns,  and  demands  in  return  sotuetimes  a 
high  administrative  post,  sometimes  a  foreign  mission,  some- 
times favours  for  a  railroad,  sometimes  a  clause  in  a  tariS  bill, 
sometimes  a  lucrative  contract.  Titles  and  ribands  it  cannot, 
as  in  Europe,  demand,  for  these  the  country  happily  knows 
not;  yet  these  would  be  perhaps  less  harmful  than  the  recom- 
penses it  now  obtains.  One  ^ing  alone  it  can  scarcely  ever 
buy, — impunity  for  detected  guilt.  The  two  protections  which 
the  people  retain  are  criminal  justice,  and  the  power,  when  an 
election  comes,  of  inflicting  condign  chastisement  not  ouly  on 
the  men  over  whose  virtue  wealth  has  prevailed,  but  even  over 
the  party  in  State,  or  nation,  which  they  have  compromised. 
Thus  the  money  power  is  held  at  bay,  and  though  cities 
suffer  terribly,  and  national  interests  seriously,  the  general 
tone  of  public  honour  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  declining. 
It  would,  I  think,  improve,  but  for  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  the  last  few  years  have  revealed  for  the  action  of  great 
corporations,  wielding  enormous  pecuniary  resources,  but 
keeping  in  the  background  the  personality  of  those  who  direct 
these  resources  for  their  own  behoof. 

Of  the  faults  summarized  in  this  chapter,  other  Uian  the 
infiueace  of  wealth,  those  which  might  seem  to  go  deepest, 
because  they  have  least  to  do  with  the  particular  constitutional 
arrangements  of  the  country,  and  are  most  directly  the  off- 
spring of  its  temper  and  habits,  are  the  prominence  of  inferior 
men  in  politics  and  the  absence  of  diHtitigulshed  figures.  The 
people  are  good,  but  not  good  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  efficient  service  by  capable  representatives  and  officials, 
wise  guidance  by  strong  and  enlightened  leaders.  They  are 
neither  well  served  nor  well  led. 

If  it  were  clear  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  prospects  of  the  world  would  be  darker  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  think  them.     They  are,  however,  the  fruits 
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not  of  liberty  and  equality,  but  of  an  optimism  which  has 
underrated  the  inherent  difficulties  of  politics  and  inherent 
failings  of  human  nature,  of  a  theory  which  has  confused 
equality  of  civil  rights  and  duties  with  equality  of  capacity, 
and  of  a  thoughtlessness  which  has  forgotten  that  the  prol> 
lems  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  which  beset  society  are 
always  putting  on  new  faces  and  appearing  in  new  directions. 
The  Americans  started  their  Republic  with  a  determination 
to  prevent  abuses  of  power  such  as  they  had  suffered  from 
the  British  Crown.  Freedom  seemed  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary; and  freedom  was  thought  to  consist  in  cutting  down 
the  powers  of  legislatures  and  officials.  Freedom  was  the 
national  boast  during  the  years  that  followed  down  till  the 
Civil  War ;  and  in  the  delight  of  proclaiming  themselves  supe- 
rior in  this  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  omitted  to 
provide  themselves  with  further  requisites  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  forgot  that  power  may  be  abused  in  other  ways 
than  by  monarchic  tyranny  or  legislative  usurpation.  They 
continued  to  beat  the  drum  along  the  old  ramparts  erected  in 
1776  and  1789  against  George  III.,  or  those  who  might  try  to 
imitate  him,  when  the  enemy  had  moved  quite  away  from 
that  side  of  the  position,  and  was  beginning  to  threaten  their 
rear.  No  maxim  was  more  popular  among  them  than  that 
which  declares  eternal  vigilance  to  be  the  price  of  freedom. 
Unfortunately  their  vigilance  took  account  only  of  the  old 
dangers,  and  did  not  note  the  development  of  new  ones,  as 
if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  were  to  think  only  of  his  guns 
and  armour-plating,  and  neglect  to  protect  himself  against  tor- 
pedoes. Thus  abuses  were  suffered  to  grow  up,  which  seemed 
trivial  in  the  midst  of  so  general  a  prosperity ;  and  good  citi- 
zens who  were  occupied  in  other  and  more  engrossing  ways, 
allowed  politics  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  mean  men.  The 
efforts  which  these  citizens  are  now  making  to  recover  the 
control  of  public  business  would  have  encountered  fewer  ob- 
stacles had  they  been  made  sooner.  But  the  obstacles  will 
be  overcome.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  studied  either  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  or  their  present  mind  and 
habits,  will  conclude  that  there  is  among  them  any  jealousy  of 
merit,  any  positive  aversion  tD  culture  or  knowledge.  Neither 
the  political  arrangements  nor  the  social  and  economical  con- 
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ditions  of  the  country  tend  at  this  moment  to  draw  ita  best 
intellects  and  loftiest  characters  into  public  life.  But  it  is  not 
the  democratic  temper  of  the  people  that  stands  in  the  way. 

The  commonest  of  the  old  charges  against  democracy  was 
that  it  passed  into  ochlocracy.  I  have  sought  to  show  that 
this  has  not  happened,  and  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  America. 
The  features  of  mob-rule  do  not  appear  in  her  system,  whose 
most  characteristic  faults  are  the  existence  of  a  professional 
class  using  government  as  a  means  of  private  gain  and  the 
menacing  power  of  wealth.  Plutocracy,  which  the  ancients 
contrasted  with  democracy,  has  shown  in  America  an  inau- 
spicious afGnity  for  certain  professedly  democratic  institutions. 

Perhaps  no  form  of  government  needs  great  leaders  so  much 
as  democracy.  The  fatalistic  habit  of  mind  perceptible  among 
the  Americana  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  spectacle  of  courage 
and  independence  taking  their  own  path,  and  not  looking  to  see 
whither  the  mass  are  moving.  Those  whose  material  prospeiv 
ity  tends  to  lap  them  in  self-«om place ncy  and  dull  the  edge  of 
aspiration,  need  to  be  thrilled  by  the  emotions  which  great 
men  can  escito,  stimulated  by  the  ideals  they  present,  stirred 
to  a  loftier  sense  of  what  national  life  may  attain.  In  some 
countries  men  of  brilliant  gifts  may  be  dangerous  to  freedom ; 
'but  the  ambition  of  American  statesmen  has  been  schooled  to 
4ow  in  constitutional  channels,  and  the  Bepublic  is  strong 
«nough  to  stand  any  strain  to  which  the  rise  of  heroes  may 
«xpose  her. 
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CHAPTEE  XCIX 

THB  STBEITGTH    OF   AUERIGAH  DEHOOBAOT 

Those  merits  of  American  goveroment  which  belong  to  its 
Federal  Constitution  have  already  been  discussed : '  we  have 
now  to  consider  such  as  Sow  from  the  rule  of  public  opinion, 
from  the  temper,  habits,  and  ideas  of  the  people. 

I,  The  Jirst  is  that  of  Stability.  — As  one  test  of  a  human 
body's  soundness  is  its  capacity  for  reaching  a  great  age,  so  it 
is  high  praise  for  a  political  system  that  it  has  stood  no  more 
changed  than  any  institution  must  change  in  a  changing  world, 
and  that  it  now  gives  every  promise  of  durability.  The  people 
are  profoundly  attached  to  the  form  which  their  national  life  baa 
taken.  The  Federal  Constitution  is,  to  their  eyes,  an  almost 
sacred  thing,  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  whereon  no  man  may 
lay  rash  hands.  All  over  Europe  one  hears  schemes  of  ladic^ 
change  freely  discussed.  There  is  a  strong  monarchical  party 
iu  France,  a  republican  party  in  Italy  and  Spain,  a  social 
democratic  party  everywhere,  not  to  speak  of  sporadic  anarch- 
ist groups.  Even  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  confident 
that  any  one  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  will  be 
standing  fifty  years  hence.  But  in  the  United  States  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  problems  busies  itself  with  details,  so  far 
as  the  native  Americans  are  concerned,  and  assumes  that  the 
main  lines  must  remain  as  they  are  for  ever.  This  conserva- 
tive spirit,  jealously  watchful  even  in  small  matters,  sometimes 
prevents  reforms,  but  it  assures  to  the  people  an  easy  mind,  and 
a  trust  in  their  future  which  they  feel  to  be  not  only  a  present 
satisfaction  but  a  reservoir  of  strength. 

The  best  proof  of  the  well-braced  solidity  of  the  system  is  that 
it  survived  the  Civil  War,  changed  only  in  a  few  points  which 
have  not  greatly  affected  the  balance  of  National  and  Stat» 
1  See  Cbaptere  XXVD.-XXX.  In  Vol.  L 
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powers.  Another  must  have  struck  every  European  traveller 
who  questions  American  publiciBts  about  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  When  I  first  travelled  in  the  United  States,  I 
used  to  ask  thoughtful  men,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  cus- 
tom, whether  they  did  not  think  the  States'  system  defective 
in  such  and  such  points,  whether  the  legislative  authority  of 
Coi^ess  might  not  profitably  be  extended,  whether  the  suf- 
frage ought  not  to  be  restricted  as  regards  negroes  or  immi- 
granta,  and  so  forth.  Whether  assenting  or  dissenting,  the 
persons  questioned  invariably  treated  such  matters  aa  purely 
speculative,  saying  that  the  present  arrangements  were  too 
deeply  rooted  for  their  alteration  to  come  within  the  horizon 
of  practical  politics.  So  when  a  serious  trouble  arises,  such  as 
might  in  Europe  threaten  revolution,  the  people  face  it  quietly, 
and  assume  that  a  tolerable  solution  will  be  found.  At  the 
disputed  election  of  1876,  when  each  of  the  two  great  parties, 
he^«d  with  condict,  claimed  that  its  candidate  had  been  chosen 
President,  and  the  Constitution  supplied  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  public  tranquillity  was  scarcely  disturbed,  and  the 
public  funds  fell  but  little.  A  method  was  invented  of  settling 
the  question  which  both  sides  acquiesced  in,  and  although  the 
decision  was  a  boundless  disappointment  to  the  party  which 
had  cast  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  that  party  quietly 
submitted  to  lose  those  spoils  of  office  whereon  its  eyes  had 
been  feasting. 

II.  Feeling  the  law  to  be  their  own  work,  the  people  are 
disposed  to  obey  the  law.  —  In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have 
examined  occasional  instances  of  the  disregard  of  the  law,  and 
the  supersession  of  its  tardy  methods  by  the  action  of  the 
crowd.  Such  instances  do  not  deprive  the  Americans  of  the 
credit  they  claim  to  be  a  law-abiding  community.  It  is  the 
best  result  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  participation  of 
the  people  in  their  government  that  they  have  the  love  of  the 
maker  for  his  work,  that  every  citizen  looks  upon  a  statute  as 
a  regulation  made  by  himself  for  his  own  guidance  no  less  than 
for  that  of  others,  every  official  as  a  person  he  has  himself 
chosen,  and  whom  it  is  therefore  his  interest,  with  no  dispar- 
agement to  his  personal  independence,  to  obey.  Plato  thought 
that  those  who  felt  their  own  sovereignty  would  be  impatient 
of  all  control :  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  principle  of 
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equality  may  result  in  lowering  the  status  and  dignity  of  a 
magistrate.  But  as  regards  law  and  order  the  gain  much  ex- 
ceeds the  loss,  for  every  one  feels  that  there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  law,  behind  which  there  stands  the  force  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  temper  can  exist  and  bear  these  fruits  only  where 
minorities,  however  large,  have  learned  to  submit  patiently  to 
majorities,  however  small.  But  that  is  the  one  lesson  which 
the  American  government  through  every  grade  and  in  every 
department  daily  teaches,  and  which  it  has  woven  into  the 
texture  of  every  citizen's  mind.  The  habit  of  living  under  a 
rigid  constitution  superior  to  ordinary  statutes  —  indeed  two 
rigid  constitutions,  since  the  State  Constitution  is  a  funda- 
mental law  within  its  own  sphere  no  less  than  is  the  Federal 
—  intensifies  this  legality  of  view,  since  it  may  turn  all  sorts 
of  questions  which  have  not  been  determined  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  into  questions  of  legal  construction.  It  even 
accustoms  people  to  submit  to  see  their  direct  vote  given  in  the 
enactment  of  a  State  Constitution  nullified  by  the  decision  of  a 
court  holding  that  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  contra- 
vened. Every  page  of  American  history  illustrates  the  whole- 
some results.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  present  an 
instance  of  the  constraint  which  the  people  put  on  themselves 
in  order  to  respect  every  form  of  law.  The  Mormons,  a  com- 
munity not  exceeding  140,000  persons,  persistently  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  root  out  polygamy,  a  practice  emi- 
nently repulsive  to  American  notions.  If  they  inhabited  a 
State,  Congress  could  not  have  interfered  at  all,  but  as  Utah  is 
only  a  Territory,  Congress  has  not  only  a  power  of  legislating 
for  it  which  overrides  Territorial  ordinances  passed  by  the 
local  legislature,  but  the  right  to  apply  military  force  inde- 
pendent of  local  authorities.  Thus  the  Mormons  were  really 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  government,  had  it  chosen  to  em- 
ploy violent  methods.  But  by  entrenching  themselves  behind 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  they  continued  for  many  years 
to  maintain  their  "  peculiar  institution  "  by  evading  the  statutes 
passed  against  it  and  challenging  a  proof  which  under  the  com- 
mon law  rules  of  evidence  it  was  usually  found  impossible  to 
give.  Declaimers  hounded  on  Congress  to  take  arbitrary 
means  for  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  but  Congress  and 
the  executive  submitted  to  be  outwitted  rather  than  depart 
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from  tlie  accostomed  principles  of  legislatioD,  and  succeeded 
at  last  only  by  a  statute  vhose  searching  but  strictly  constitu* 
tional  pTorisioiiB  the  recalcitrants  failed  to  evade.  The  same 
spirit  of  legality  shows  itself  in  misgoverned  cities.  Even 
where  it  is  notorious  that  officials  have  been  chosen  by  the 
grossest  fraud  and  that  they  are  robbing  the  city,  the  body  of 
the  people,  however  indignant,  recognize  the  authority,  and  go 
on  paying  the  taxes  which  a  Ring  levies,  because  strict  l^al 
proof  of  the  frauds  and  robberies  is  not  forthcoming.  Wrong- 
doing supplies  a  field  for  the  display  of  virtue. 

III.  There  is  a  broad  simplicity  about  the  political  ideas  of 
the  people,  and  a  courageous  consistency  in  carrying  them  out 
in  practice.  When  they  have  accepted  a  principle,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  applying  it  "  right  along,"  however  disagreeable 
in  particular  cases  some  of  the  results  may  be.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  that  they  are  logical  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  little  taste  either  for  assuming  abstract  propositions 
or  for  syllogistically  deducing  practical  conclusions  therefrom. 
Bnt  when  they  have  adopted  a  general  maxim  of  policy  or  rule 
of  action  they  show  more  faith  in  it  than  the  English  for  in- 
stance would  do,  they  adhere  to  it  where  the  English  would 
make  exceptions,  they  prefer  certainty  and  uniformity  to  the 
advantages  which  might  occasionally  be  gained  by  deviation.* 
If  this  tendency  is  partly  the  result  of  obedience  to  a  rigid 
constitution,  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  democratic  dislike  of  ex- 
ceptions and  complexities,  which  the  multitude  iinds  not  only 
difficult  of  comprehension  but  disquieting  to  the  individual 
who  may  not  know  how  they  will  affect  him.  Take  for  instance 
the  boundless  freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  abuses  obviously 
incident  to  such  freedom,  and  these  abuses  have  not  failed  to 
appear.  But  the  Americans  deliberately  hold  that  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  such  freedom  on  the  whole  promises,  abuses 
must  be  borne  with  and  left  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people 

1  Wluit  hM  been  Bald  (Chapters  XLIV.  nnd  XLV.)  of  siwcinl  snd  local  le^t- 
Iktfon  by  the  State  legiilatnreg  may  teem  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Such 
ViglllBtion,  however,  is  usually  procured  in  the  diick  and  by  qoestlonable 

Looking  both  to  the  National  and  to  the  State  governments,  It  may  be  Bald 
Uwt,  wttb  ■  few  exceptlooB,  no  people  has  shown  a  sreater  regard  for  public 
obllgatlonB,  and  that  no  people  has  mure  prudently  and  honuuraljly  refrained 
froDi  leglslatiou  bearing  hardly  upon  the  rich,  ot  Indeed  apon  any  class  what- 
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and  the  private  law  of  libel  to  deal  with.  When  the  Ku  Rlaz 
outrages  disgraced  several  of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
military  occupation  of  those  States  had  ceased,  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  sending  back  the  troops  to  protect  the 
negroes  and  Northern  immigrants.  But  the  general  judgment 
that  things  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course 
prevailed;  and  the  result  justified  this  policy,  for  the  out- 
rages after  a  while  died  out,  when  ordinary  self-government 
had  been  restored.  When  recently  a  gigantic  organization  of 
unions  of  working  men,  purporting  to  unite  the  whole  of 
American  labour,  attempted  to  enforce  its  sentences  against 
particular  firms  or  corporations  by  a  boycott  iu  which  all 
labourers  were  urged  to  join,  there  was  displeasure,  but  do 
panic,  no  call  for  violent  remedies.  The  pievaihng  faith  in 
liberty  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  mass  was  unshaken ;  and 
the  result  soon  justified  this  tranquil  faith.  Such  a  tendency 
(s  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  it  sometimes  allows  evils  to  go 
too  long  unchecked.  But  in  giving  equability  to  the  system 
of  government  it  gives  steadiness  and  strength.  It  teaches 
the  people  patience,  accustoming  them  to  expect  relief  only  hy 
constitutional  means.  It  confirms  their  faith  in  their  institu- 
tions, as  friends  value  one  another  more  when  their  friendship 
has  stood  the  test  of  a  journey  fuU  of  hardships. 

IV.  American  govemmen!^  relying  very  little  on  officials, 
has  the  merit  of  arming  them  with  little  power  of  arbitrary 
interference.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  description 
of  Federal  authorities,  State  authorities,  county  and  ci^ 
or  township  authorities,  may  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
administration ;  but  the  description  has  been  minut«  just 
because  the  powers  of  each  authority  are  so  carefully  and 
closely  restricted.  It  is  natural  to  fancy  that  a  government 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people  will  be  led  to  undertake  many 
and  various  functions  for  the  people,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
its  strength  will  constitute  itself  a  general  philanthropic 
agency  for  their  social  and  economic  benefit.  There  has  doubt- 
less been  of  late  years  a  current  running  in  this  direction.' 
But  the  paternalism  of  America  differs  from  that  of  Europe 
in  acting  not  so  much  through  ofiicials  as  through  tJie 
law.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  prescribes  to  the  citizen  a 
1  S«e  CbapUr  XCV. 
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particular  course  of  action  it  relies  upon  the  ordinary  legal 
saactions,  inetead  of  investing  the  administrative  ofScers 
with  inquisitorial  duties  or  powers  that  might  prove  oppres- 
sive) and  when  it  devolves  active  functions  upon  officials,  tliey 
are  functions  serving  to  aid  the  individual  and  the  community 
rather  than  to  interfere  with  or  supersede  the  action  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Haying  dwelt  on  the  evils  which  may  flow 
from  the  undue  application  of  the  doctrine  of  direct  popular 
sovereignty,  I  must  remind  the  European  reader  tl^t  it  is 
only  fair  to  place  to  the  credit  of  that  doctrine  and  of  che 
arrangements  it  has  dictated,  the  intelligence  which  the  aver- 
age native  American  shows  in  his  political  judgments,  the 
strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  duty  of  giving  a  vote,  the 
spirit  of  alertness  and  enterprise,  which  has  made  h'm  self- 
belpful  above  all  other  men. 

V.  There  are  no  stni^lec  between  privileged  and  unprivi- 
leged orders,  not  even  that  perpetual  strife  of  rich  and  poor 
which  is  the  oldest  disease  of  civilized  states.  One  must  not 
pronoonce  broadly  that  there  are  no  classes,  for  in  parts  of 
the  coimtry  social  distinctions  have  begun  to  grow  up.  But 
for  political  purposes  classes  scarcely  esist.  No  one  of  the 
questions  which  now  agitate  the  nation  is  a  question  between 
rich  and  poor.  Instead  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  arrogance 
embittering  the  relations  of  classes,  good  feeling  and  kindli- 
ness reign.  Everything  that  government,  as  the  Americans 
have  hitherto  understood  the  term,  can  give  them,  the  poorer 
class  have  already,  political  power,  equal  civil  rights,  a  career 
open  to  all  citizens  alike,  not  to  speak  of  that  gratuitous 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education  which  on  their  own 
economic  principles  the  United  States  might  have  abstained 
from  giving,  but  which  political  retisons  have  led  them  to 
joovide  with  so  unstinting  a  hand.  Hence  the  poorer  have 
had  nothing  to  fight  for,  no  grounds  for  disliking  the  well- 
todo,  no  complaints  to  make  against  them.  The  agitation  of 
the  last  few  years  has  been  directed,  not  against  the  richer 
sort  generally,  but  against  incorporated  companies  and  a  few 
wealthy  capitalists,  who  are  deemed  to  have  abused  the  powers 
which  the  privilege  of  incorporation  conferred  upon  them,  or 
employed  their  wealth  to  procure  legislation  unfair  to  the 
public.     Where  violent  language  has  been  used  like  that  with 
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which  France  and  Germany  are  familiar,  it  has  been  used,  not 
by  native  Americans,  but  by  new-comers,  who  bring  their  Old 
World  passions  with  them.  Property  is  safe,  .because  those 
who  hold  it  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  do  not : 
the  usual  motives  for  revolution  vanish;  universal  suffrage, 
even  when  vested  in  ignorant  new-comers,  can  do  compara- 
tively little  harm,  because  the  masses  have  obtained  every- 
thing which  they  could  hope  to  attain  except  by  a  general 
pillage.  And  the  native  Ajnericans,  though  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  some  of  the  recent  immigrants,  are  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  the  poor  would  suffer  from  such  pillage  no  less 
than  the  rich. 

[Revising  this  chapter  in  1894,  I  leave  these  words,  which 
were  written  in  1888,  to  stand  as  they  were.  They  then 
expressed,  as  I  believe,  the  view  which  the  most  judicious 
Americans  themselves  took  of  their  country.  Looking  at  the 
labour  troubles  of  the  last  three  years,  and  especially  at  the 
great  railroad  strike  riots  of  July,  1894,  that  view  may  seem 
too  roseate.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  those  riots 
were  mainly  the  work  of  recent  immigrants,  whom  American 
institutions  have  not  had  time  to  educate,  though  the  folly  of 
abstract  theory  has  coniided  votes  to  them ;  and  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  opinion  of  the  native  Americans,  with  little 
distinction  of  class,  approved  the  boldness  With  which  the 
Federal  executive  went  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  constitur 
tional  powers  in  repressing  them.  In  any  case  it  seems  better 
to  await  the  teachings  of  the  next  few  years  rather  than  let 
matured  conclusions  be  suddenly  modified  by  passing  events.] 

A  European  censor  may  make  two  reflections  on  the  state- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  case.  He  will  observe  that,  after  aU, 
it  is  no  more  than  saying  that  when  you  have  got  to  the  bot- 
tom you  can  fall  no  farther.  And  he  will  ask  whether,  if 
property  is  safe  and  contentment  reigns,  these  advantages  an 
not  due  to  the  economical  conditions  of  a  new  and  resourceful 
country,  with  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  and  mineral 
wealth,  rather  than  to  the  democratic  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that  the  desert 
towards  equality  and  democracy  has  involved  no  injury  to  the 
richer  or  better  educated  classes :  to  the  second,  that  although 
much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  her 
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fayours  have  been  so  used  by  the  people  as  to  bring  about  a 
prosperity,  a  general  diffusion  of  property,  an  abundance  of 
freedom,  of  equality,  and  of  good  feeling  which  furnish  the 
best  security  against  the  recurrence  in  America  of  chronic  Old 
World  evils,  even  when  her  economic  state  shall  have  become 
less  auspicious  than  it  now  is.  Wealthy  and  powerful  such  a 
country  must  have  been  under  any  form  of  government,  but 
the  speed  with  which  she  has  advanced,  and  the  emplo3rment 
of  the  sources  of  wealth  to  diffuse  comfort  among  millions  of 
families,  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  stimulative  freedom. 
Wholesome  habits  have  been  established  among  the  people 
whose  value  will  be  found  when  the  times  of  pressure  ap- 
proach, and  though  the  troubles  that  have  arisen  between 
labour  and  capital  may  not  soon  pass  away,  the  sense  of 
human  equality,  the  absence  of  offensive  privileges  distin- 
guishing class  from  class,  will  make  those  troubles  less  severe 
ihan  in  Europe,  where  they  are  complicated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  old  wrongs,  by  arrogance  on  the  one  side  and  envy  on 
the  other. 

Some  American  panegyrists  of  democracy  have  weakened 
their  own  case  by  claiming  for  a  form  of  government  all  the 
triumphs  which  modern  science  has  wrought  in  a  land  of  un- 
equalled natural  resources.  An  active  European  race  would. 
probably  have  made  America  rich  and  prosperous  under  any 
government.  But  the  volume  and  the  character  of  the  pros^ 
parity  attained  may  be  in  large  measure  ascribed  to  the  insti^ 
tations  of  the  country.  As  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  observes  in 
a  singularly  thoughtful  address :  — 

**  Sensible  and  righteous  govemment  ought  ultimately  to  make  a  nation 
rieh ;  and  although  this  proposition  cannot  be  directly  reversed,  yet  dif- 
fused well-being,  comfort,  and  material  prosperity  establish  a  fair  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  government  and  the  prevailing  social  conditions 
under  which  these  blessings  have  been  secured.  ... 

**  The  successful  establishment  and  support  of  religious  institutions  — 
churches,  leminaries,  and  religious  charities  —  upon  a  purely  voluntary 
■yitem,  is  an  unprecedented  achievement  of  the  American  democracy.  In 
only  three  generations  American  democratic  society  has  effected  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State,  a  reform  which  no  other  people  has 
ever  attempted.  Yet  religious  institutions  are  not  stinted  in  the  United 
States ;  on  the  contrary,  they  abound  and  thrive,  and  all  alike  are  pro- 
tected and  encouraged,  but  not  supported,  by  the  State.  .  .  .    The  main- 
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tenance  at  churches,  seminaries,  and  charities  by  Tolaatarj  contribatioiu 
Mid  by  the  adminlatratiTB  labours  of  Tolunteers,  implies  an  enormous  and 
incessant  expenditure  of  mental  and  moral  force.  It  Is  a  force  which 
must  ever  be  renewed  from  generatioa  to  generation ;  for  it  is  a  personal 
force,  constantly  eipiring,  and  as  constantly  to  be  replaced.  Into  the 
maintenance  of  the  voluntary  Byslem  in  religion  has  gone  »  good  part  of 
the  moral  eiiei^  which  three  generations  hare  been  able  to  spare  from 
the  work  of  getting  a  living;  but  It  is  worth  the  sacrifice,  and  will  be 
accounted  in  history  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  American  public 
spirit  and  faith  in  freedom. 

"  A  similar  exhibition  of  diffused  mental  and  moral  energy  has  accom- 
panied the  establishment  and  the  development  of  a  system  of  higher 
instruction  in  the  United  States,  with  no  inheritance  of  monastic  endow- 
ments, and  no  gifts  from  royal  or  ecclesiasticial  personages  disposing  of 
great  resources  derived  from  the  State,  and  with  but  scanty  help  from 
the  public  purse.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  colleges  and  oniTeralties 
of  the  United  States  knows  that  the  creation  of  these  democrstic  Institu- 
tions has  cost  the  life-work  of  thousands  of  devoted  men.  At  the  sacrifloe 
of  other  aspirations,  and  under  heavy  dlscouragemenU  and  diaappcdnt- 
ments,  but  with  faith  and  hope,  these  teachers  and  trustees  hare  biUltnp 
Institutions,  which,  however  imperfect,  have  cherished  scientific  enthoai- 
asm,  fostered  piety,  literature,  and  art,  maintained  the  standards  of 
honour  and  public  duty,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  the  ethical  Ideals 
which  democracy  cherishes.  It  has  been  a  popular  work,  to  which  large 
numbers  ot  people  in  successive  generations  have  contributed  of  their  nib- 
Stance  or  of  their  labour.  The  endowment  of  institutions  of  education, 
including  libraries  and  museums,  by  private  persons  in  the  United  StaUa 
is  a  phenomenon  without  precedent  or  parallel,  and  is  a  legitimate  eOect 
of  democratic  institutions.  Under  a  tyranny  —  were  It  that  of  a  Marcos 
Aurelius — or  an  oligarchy  —  were  it  as  enlightened  as  Uiat  which  now 
rules  Germany  —  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  simply  impossible.  Like 
the  voluntary  system  in  religion,  the  voluntary  system  in  the  higfaar  edn- 
cation  buttresses  democracy ;  each  demands  from  the  commont^  a  large 
outlay  of  Intellectual  activity  and  moral  vigour." 

VI.  The  government  of  the  Republic,  limited  and  languid 
in  ordinary  times,  is  capable  of  developing  immense  v^ur. 
It  can  pull  itself  together  at  moments  of  danger,  can  put  forth 
unexpected  efforts,  can  venture  on  stretches  of  authority  trans- 
ceiidiiig  not  only  ordinary  practice  but  even  ordinary  law, 
This  is  the  result  of  the  unity  of  the  nation.  A  divided  people 
is  a  weak  people,  even  if  it  obeys  a  monarch  ;  a  tmited  people 
is  doubly  strong  when  it  is  democratic,  for  then  the  force  of 
each  individual  will  swells  the  collective  force  of  the  govern- 
ment, encourages  it,  relieves  it  from  internal  embanassmeots. 
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Now  the  American  people  is  united  at  moments  of  national  con* 
cem  from  two  causes.  One  is  that  absence  of  class  divisions 
and  jealousies  which  has  been  already  described.  The  people 
are  homogeneous ;  a  feeling  which  stirs  them  stirs  alike  rich 
and  poor,  farmers  and  traders,  Eastern  men  and  Western  men 
— one  may  now  add,  Southern  men  also.  Their  patriotism  has 
ceased  to  be  defiant,  and  is  conceived  as  the  duty  of  promoting 
the  greatness  and  happiness  of  their  country,  a  greatness  which, 
as  it  does  not  look  to  war  or  aggression,  does  not  redound  spe- 
cially, as  it  might  in  Europe,  to  the  glory  or  benefit  of  the  ruling 
saste  or  the  military  profession,  but  to  that  of  all  the  citizens. 
The  other  source  of  unity  ia  the  tendency  in  democracies  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  to  tell  upon  the  sentiment  of 
a  minority.  That  faith  in  the  popular  voice  whereof  I  have 
already  spoken  strengthens  every  feeling  which  has  once  be- 
come strong,  and  makes  it  rush  like  a  wave  over  the  country, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  people 
become  wild  with  excitement,  for  beneath  their  noisy  demon- 
strations they  retain  their  composure  and  shrewd  view  of  facts. 
I  mean  only  that  the  pervading  sympathy  stirs  them  to  un- 
wonted efforts.  The  steam  is  superheated,  but  the  effect  is 
seen  only  in  the  greater  expansive  force  which  it  exerts. 
Hence  a  spirited  executive  can  in  critical  times  go  forward 
with  a  course  and  confidence  possible  only  to  those  who  know 
that  they  have  a  whole  nation  behind  them.  The  people  fall 
into  rank  at  once.  With  that  surprising  gift  for  organization 
which  they  possess,  they  concentrate  themselves  on  the  imme- 
diate object;  they  dispense  with  the  ordinary  constitutional 
restrictions ;  they  make  personal  sacrifices  which  remind  one 
of  the  self-devotion  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Bome. 

Speaking  thus,  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  the  spirit  evolved  by 
the  Civil  War  in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  But  the  sort 
of  strength  which  a  democratic  government  derives  from  its 
direct  dependence  on  the  people  is  seen  in  many  smaller  in- 
stances. In  1863,  when  on  the  making  of  a  draft  of  men  for 
the  war,  the  Irish  mob  rose  in  New  York  City,  excited  by  the 
advance  of  General  Robert  E,  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
governor  called  out  the  troops,  and  by  them  restored  order  with 
a  stern  vigour  which  would  have  done  credit  to  Radetzsky  or 
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Cavaignac.  More  than  a  tbouBand  rioters  were  shot  down,  and 
public  opinion  entirely  approved  the  slaughter.  Years  after 
the  war,  when  the  Orangemen  of  New  York  purposed  to  haves 
12th  of  July  procession  through  the  streets,  the  Irish  Catholics 
threatened  to  prevent  it.  The  feeling  of  the  native  Americans 
was  aroused  at  once;  young  men  of  wealth  came  back  from 
their  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  to  &1I  the  militia  regimeats 
which  were  called  out  to  guard  the  procession,  and  the  display 
of  force  waa  so  overwhelming  that  no  disturbance  followed. 
These  Americans  had  no  sympathy  with  the  childish  and  mis- 
chievous partisanship  which  leads  the  Orangemen  to  perpetuate 
Old  World  feuds  on  New  World  soil.  But  processions  were 
legal,  Aad  they  were  resolved  that  the  law  should  be  respected, 
and  the  spirit  of  disorder  repressed.  They  would  have  been 
equally  ready  to  protect  a  Roman  Catholic  procession. 

Given  an  adequate  occasion,  executive  authority  in  Amerios 
can  better  venture  to  take  strong  measures,  and  feels  more  sm« 
of  support  from  the  body  of  the  people  than  is  the  case  in 
Englanii.  When  there  is  a  failure  to  enforce  the  law,  the  fault 
lies  at  the  door,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  timid  or  time-serving 
officials  who  fear  to  ofEend  some  interested  section  of  the  voters. 

VII.  Democracy  has  not  only  taught  the  Americans  how  to 
use  liberty  without  abusing  it,  and  how  to  secure  equality :  it 
has  also  taught  them  fraternity.  That  word  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  Old  World,  and  no  wonder,  considering  what 
was  done  in  its  name  in  1793,  considering  also  that  it  still  fig- 
ures in  the  programme  of  assassins.  Nevertheless  there  is  in 
the  United  States  a  sort  of  kindliness,  a  sense  of  human  fellow- 
ship, a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  mutual  help  owed  by  man  to 
man,  stronger  than  anywhere  in  the  Old  World,  and  oertainly 
stronger  thiui  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes  of  England,  France, 
or  Germany.  The  natural  impulse  of  every  citizen  in  America 
is  to  respect  every  other  citizen,  and  to  feel  that  citizenship 
constitutes  a  certain  ground  of  respect.  The  idea  of  each  man's 
equal  rights  is  so  fully  realized  that  the  rich  or  powerful  man 
feels  it  no  indignity  to  take  his  turn  among  the  crowd,  and  does 
not  expect  any  deference  from  the  poorest.  An  individu^ 
employer  of  labour  (for  one  cannot  say  the  same  of  corpora- 
tions) has,  I  think,  a  keener  sense  of  his  duty  to  those  whom 
he  employs  than  employers  have  in  continental  Europe.    He 
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has  certainly  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of  his 
wealth.  The  number  of  gifts  for  benevolent  and  other  publio 
parposes,  the  number  of  educational,  artistic,  literary,  and 
scientific  foundations,  is  larger  than  even  in  Britain,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  liberal  of  European  countries.  Wealth 
is  generally  felt  to  be  a  trust,  and  exclusiveness  condemned 
not  merely  as  indicative  of  selfishness,  but  as  a  sort  of  offence 
against  the  public.  No  one,  for  instance,  thinks  of  shutting 
up  his  pleasure-grounds ;  he  seldom  even  builds  a  wall  round 
thetn,  but  puts  up  low  ratlings  or  a  palisade,  so  that  the  sight 
of  his  trees  and  shrubs  is  enjoyed  by  passers-by.  That  any 
one  should  be  permitted  either  by  opinion  or  by  law  to  seal  up 
many  square  miles  of  beautiful  mountain  country  against  tour- 
ists or  artists -is  to  the  ordinary  American  almost  incredible. 
Sach  things  ate  to  him  the  marks  of  a  land  still  groaning 
under  feudal  tyranny. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  how  difficult  Euro- 
pean states  have  generally  found  it  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  in  European  newspapers  the  defiant  utterances 
which  American  politicians  address  from  Congress  to  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  to  be  told  that  this  spirit  of 
fraternity  has  its  influence  on  international  relations  also. 
Nevertheless  if  we  look  not  at  the  irresponsible  orators,  who 
play  to  the  lower  feelings  of  a  section  of  the  people,  hut  at 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  we  shall  recognize 
that  democracy  makes  both  for  peace  and  for  justice  as 
between  nations.  Despite  the  admiration  for  military  exploits 
which  the  Americans  have  sometimes  shown,  no  country  is  at 
bottom  more  pervaded  by  a  hatred  of  war,  and  a  sense  that 
national  honour  stands  routed  in  national  fair  dealing.  The 
nation  is  often  misrepresented  by  its  statesmen,  but  although 
it  allows  them  to  say  irritating  things  and  advance  unreason- 
able claims,  it  has  not  for  more  than  forty  years  permitted 
them  to  abuse  its  enormoiis  strength,  as  most  European  nations 
possessed  of  similar  strength  have  in  time  past  abused  theirs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  nation  which  I  have  passed  in 
review  are  not  due  solely  to  democratic  government,  but  they 
have  been  strengthened  by  it,  and  they  contribute  to  its 
BoUdity  and  to  the  smoothness  of  its  working.     As  one  some- 
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tiroes  sees  an  individual  man  wlio  fails  in  life  because  tbe 
different  parts  of  his  nature  seem  unfitted  to  each  other,  so 
that  his  action,  swayed  by  contending  influences,  results  in 
nothing  definite  or  effective,  so  one  sees  nations  whose  political 
institutions  are  either  in  advance  of  or  lag  behind  their  social 
conditions,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  body  politic  suffers,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  movements  is  disturbed.  America  is  not 
such  a  nation.  There  have,  no  doubt,  lieen  two  diverse  influ- 
ences at  work  on  the  minds  of  men.  One  is  the  conservative 
English  spirit,  brought  from  home,  expressed,  and  (if  one  may 
say  so)  entrenched  in  those  fastnesses  of  the  Federal  Constir 
tution,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  of  the  State  constitutions  which 
reveal  their  English  origin.  The  other  is  the  devotion  to 
democratic  equality  and  popular  sovereignty,  ^ue  partly  to 
Puritanism,  partly  to  abstract  theory,  partly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Kevolutionary  struggle.  But  since  neither  of 
these  two  streams  of  tendency  has  been  able  to  overcome  the 
other,  they  have  at  last  become  so  blent  as  to  form  a  definite 
type  of  political  habits,  and  a  self-consistent  body  of  political 
ideas.  Thus  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  country  is  made  all 
of  a  piece.  Its  institutions  have  become  adapted  to  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  and  are  the  due  expression  of  its 
character.  The  new  wine  has  been  poured  into  new  bottles: 
or  to  adopt  a  metaphor  more  appropriate  to  the  country,  the 
vehicle  has  been  built  with  a  lightness,  strength,  and  elasticity 
which  fit  it  for  the  roads  it  has  to  traverse. 
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These  are  two  substantial  sernoes  which  the  atudy  of  history 
may  render  to  politics.  The  one  is  to  correct  the  use,  which  is 
generally  the  abiiee,  of  the  deductive  or  a  priori  method  of 
reasoning  in  politics.  The  other  is  to  save  the  politician  from 
being  misled  by  superficial  historical  analogies.  He  who  re- 
pudiates the  a  priori  method  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  a  practical 
man,  when,  running  to  the  other  extreme,  he  argues  directly 
from  the  phenomena  of  one  age  or  country  to  those  of  another, 
and  finding  somewhat  similar  causes  or  conditions  bids  us  to 
expect  similar  results.  His  error  is  as  grave  as  that  of  the 
man  who  relies  on  abstract  reasonings ;  for  he  neglects  that 
critical  examination  of  the  premises  from  which  every  process 
of  reasoning  ought  to  start.  The  better  trained  any  historical 
inquirer  is,  so  much  the  more  cautious  will  he  be  iu  the  employ- 
ment of  what  are  called  historical  arguments  iu  politics.  He 
knows  how  necessary  it  is  in  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusion 
of  practical  worth  for  one  country  from  the  political  experience 
of  another,  to  allow  for  the  points  in  which  the  countries  differ,  . 
because  among  these  points  there  are  usually  some  which  affect 
the  soimdness  of  the  inference,  luaJcing  it  doubtful  whether  that 
which  holds  true  of  the  ooe  will  hold  true  of  the  other.  The 
value  of  history  for  students  of  politics  or  practical  statesmen 
lies  rather  in  its  power  of  quickening  their  insight,  in  its  giving 
them  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  man's  nature  as 
a  political  being  and  of  the  tendencies  that  move  groups  and 
communities  of  men,  and  thus  teaching  them  how  to  observe 
the  facts  that  come  under  their  own  eyes,  and  what  to  expect 
from  the  men  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  A  thinker  duly 
exercised  in  historical  research  will  carry  his  stores  of  the 
world's  political  experience  about  with  him,  not  as  a  book  of  pre- 
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scriptions  or  recipes  from  which  he  can  select  one  to  apply  to 
a  given  case,  but  r.ither  as  a  physician  carries  a  treatise  on 
pathology  which  instructs  him  in  the  general  principles  to  be 
followed  in  observing  the  symptoms  and  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  maladies  that  come  before  him.  So,  although  the 
character  uf  democratic  government  in  the  United  States  is  full 
of  instruction  for  Europeans,  it  supplies  few  conclusions  directly 
bearing  on  the  present  politics  of  any  European  country,  because 
both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  Amerioan  people  are 
not  exactly  repeated  anywhere  in  the  Old  World,  not  even  in 
such  countries  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  England.  The  pict- 
ure given  of  the  phenomena  of  America  in  preceding  chapters 
has  probably  al  ready  suggested  to  the  reader  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  and  such  application  as  they  may  have  to  Europe. 
I  shall  therefore  be  here  content  with  recapitulating  in  the  most 
concise  way  the  points  in  which  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  methods  employed  in  working  them  seem,  if 
not  quite  directly,  yet  most  nearly,  to  touch  and  throw  light 
upon  European  problems.  America  has  in  some  respects  antici- 
pated European  nations.  She  is  walking  before  them  along  a 
path  which  they  may  probably  follow.  She  carries  behind  her, 
to  adopt  a  famous  simile  of  Dante's,  a  lamp  whose  light  helps 
those  who  come  after  her  more  than  it  always  does  herself, 
because  some  of  the  dangers  she  has  passed  through  may  not 
recur  at  any  other  point  in  her  path;  whereas  they,  following 
in  her  footsteps,  may  stumble  in  the  same  stony  places,  or  be 
entangled  in  the  quagmires  into  which  she  slipped. 

I.  Manhood  Suffrage.  —  This  has  been  now  adopted  bj  so 
many  peoples  of  Europe  that  they  have  the  less  ocoasion  to 
study  its  transatlantic  aspects.  The  wisest  Americans,  while 
appreciating  the  strength  which  it  gives  to  their  gorernment, 
and  conceiving  that  they  could  hardly  have  stopped  short  of  it, 
hold  that  their  recent  experience  does  not  invite  imitation  t^ 
European  nations,  unless  at  least  Europeans  adopt  safeguards 
resembling  those  they  have  applied.  With  those  safeguards, 
the  abolition  of  property  qualifications  has,  ho  ^  as  the 
native  population  is  concerned,  proved  successful ;  bat  in  Um 
hands  of  the  negroes  at  the  South,  or  the  newly  eofnuichised 
immigrants  of  the  la^r  cities,  a  vote  is  a  weapon  o^  ml^ 
ohief. 
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II.  me  Ctvt'I  Service.  —  To  keep  minor  administrative  offices 
out  of  politics,  to  make  them  tenable  for  life  and  obtainable  by 
merit  instead  of  by  private  pation^e,  is  at  present  the  chief 
aim  of  American  reformers.  They  are  laboriously  striving  to 
bring  their  civil  service  up  to  the  German  or  British  level.  If 
there  is  any  lesson  they  would  seek  to  impress  on  Europeans, 
it  ia  the  dsuiger  of  allowing  politics  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  seek  to  make  a  living  by  them,  and  of  suffering 
public  offices  to  become  the  reward  of  party  work.  Bather, 
they  would  say,  interdict  ofBce-holders  from  participation  in 
politics;  appoint  them  by  competition,  however  absurd  com- 
petition may  sometimes  appear,  choose  them  by  lot,  like  the 
Athenians  and  Florentines ;  only  do  not  let  offices  be  tenable 
at  the  pleasure  of  party  chiefs  and  lie  in  the  uncontrolled 
patronage  of  persons  who  can  use  them  to  strengthen  their 
own  political  position.* 

UI.  The  Judiciary.  —  The  same  observation  applies  to  judi- 
cial posts,  and  with  no  less  force.  The  American  State  Bench 
suffers  both  from  the  too  prevalent  system  of  popular  election 
and  from  the  scanty  remuneration  allotted.  To  procure  men 
of  character,  learning,  and  intellectual  power,  and  to  keep  them 
independent,  ample  remuneration  must  be  paid,  a  life  tenure 
secured,  and  the  appointments  placed  in  responsible  hands. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  English  frame  of  government  which 
thonghtfnl  Americans  so  much  admire  as  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  level  of  integrity  and  capacity  in  the  judges ;  and  they 
often  express  a  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  lower  the 
position  of  officials  on  whose  excellence  the  well-being  and 
commercial  credit  of  a  country  largely  depend.' 

IV.  Character  orid  Working  of  Legislatures} — Although  the 
rule  of  representative  chambers  has  been  deemed  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  well-ordered  free  governments,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  impetuous  democracies  of  antiquity  which 
legislated  by  primary  assemblies,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  have  done  something  to 
discredit  representative  government.  Whether  this  result  is 
mainly  due,  as  some  think,  to  the  disconnection  of  the  Execu- 
tive from  the  legislature,  or  whether  it  must  be  traced  to 

>  Sea  ChkpMi  LXT.  >  See  Chspten  XUI  and  CII.  *  See  Cbaptera 

XIV,  XIZ,  ZU,  XLIV,  XLV. 
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deeper  sources  of  weakness,  it  Is  not  witliout  instruction  for 
those  who  would  in  Europe  vest  in  legislatures,  and,  perhaps, 
even  in  one-chambered  legislatures,  still  wider  powers  of  inter- 
ference with  administration  than  they  now  possess. 

V.  Second  Chambers.^  —  The  Americans  consider  the  divi- 
sion of  every  political  legislature  into  two  coordinate  bodies 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  their  opinion,  in  this  respect, 
is  the  more  valuable  because  several  States  tried  for  a  time  to 
work  with  one  chamber,  and  because  they  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences  which  the  frequent  collision  of  two 
chambers  involves.  Their  view  is,  doubtless,  tinged  by  the 
low  opinion  which  they  hold  of  the  quality  of  their  legislators. 
Distrusting  these,  they  desire  to  place  every  possible  check 
upon  their  action.  In  cities  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the 
two-chambered  or  the  one-chambered  system  shows  any  advan- 
tage over  the  other;  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  a 
city  council  ought  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  legislature,  and 
that  city  government  has  altogether  been  planned  and  conducted 
too  much  on  political,  and  too  little  on  commercial,  lines. 

VI.  Length  of  LegisliUive  Terms.*  —  The  gain  and  the  loss  in 
having  legislatures  elected  for  short  terms  are  sufSciently  obvi- 
ous. To  a  European,  the  experience  of  Congress  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  shortness  of  its  term  is  rather  to  be  avoided  than 
imitated.  It  is  not  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
Congress  to  the  popular  will :  it  increases  the  cost  of  politics 
by  making  elections  more  frequent,  and  it  keeps  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  legislators  employed  in  learning  a  business 
from  which  they  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  it 

VII.  Indirect  Elecliotis} — American  experience  does  not  com- 
mend this  device,  which,  until  the  establishment  of  the  present 
mode  of  choosing  the  French  Senate,  was  chiefly  known  from  its 
employment  in  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  choice  of  the 
President  by  electors,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  has  wholly  failed 
to  attain  the  object  its  authors  desired.  The  election  of  sena- 
tors by  State  legislatures  gives  no  better,  and  possibly  worse, 
men  to  the  Senate,  than  direct  popular  election  would  give. 

VIII.  A  Rigid  Constitution.*  —  Although  several  European 
states  have  now  placed  themselves  under  constitutions  not 
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alterable  by  their  legislatures  in  the  same  way  aa  ordinary 
statutes  are  altered,  America  furuishes  iu  her  State  govem- 
meats,  as  well  as  in  her  Federal  government,  by  far  the  most 
instructive  examples  of  the  working  of  a  system  under  which 
certain  laws  are  made  fundamental,  and  surrounded  not  only 
with  a  sort  of  consecration,  but  with  piovisious  which  make 
change  comparatively  difficult.  There  is  nothing  In  their 
system  with  whose  resutts,  despite  some  obvious  drawbacks, 
the  multitude,  scarcely  less  than  the  wise,  are  so  well  satisfied ; 
nothing  which  they  more  frequently  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  Europeans  who  are  alarmed  at  the  progress 
which  democracy  makes  in  the  Old  World. 

IX.  Direct  Legislation  by  the  People.'  —  In  this  respect  also 
the  example  of  the  several  States  —  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  not  in  point  —  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  English 
and  French  statesmen.  I  greatly  doubt  if  the  plan,  whose 
merits  seem  to  me  in  America  to  outweigh  its  defects,  would 
work  as  well  in  a  large  country  as  it  does  in  communities  of 
the  size  of  the  American  States.  Even  in  them  it  is  useful 
less  by  its  own  merits  than  by  comparison  with  the  vices  of 
the  legislatures.  The  people  are  as  likely  to  be  right  in 
judgment  as  are  those  bodies ;  and  they  are  more  honest  and 
more  Independent.  The  institution  is  a  highly  democratic 
one;  and  in  countries  which  have  capable  and  trustworthy 
l^islatures  might  work  ill  by  lowering  their  dignity  and 
importance.  It  would  be  an  appeal  from  comparative  knowl- 
edge to  comparative  ignorance.  This  consideration  does 
not  apply  to  its  use  in  local  afTairs,  where  it  stimulates  the 
activity  of  the  citizen  without  superseding  the  administrative 
body.. 

X.  Loct^  Self-government.* — Nothing  has  more  contributed 
to  give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  train  the  masses  of  the  people  to  work 
their  democratic  institutions,  than  the  existence  everywhere 
in  the  Northern  States  of  self-governing  administrative  units, 
snch  as  townships,  small  enough  to  enlist  the  personal  interest 
and  be  subject  to  the  personal  watchfulness  and  control  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Abuses  have  indeed  sprung  up  in  the  cities, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  among  them  have  become  for- 

1  See  Chapter  XXXIX.  ^  See  CImpten  XLVIU-LIL 
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midable,  partly  because  the  principle  of  local  control  has  not 
been  sufficieutly  adhered  to.  ^Nevertheless  the  system  of  local 
government  as  a  whole  has  been  not  merely  beneficial,  but 
indispensable,  and  well  deseivea  the  study  of  those  who  in 
Europe  are  a.live  to  the  evils  of  centralization,  and  perceive 
that  those  evils  will  not  necessarily  diminish  with  a  further 
democratization  of  such  countries  as  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  of  the  great  European  states 
the  mass  of  the  rural  population  is  equally  competent  with 
the  American  to  work  such  a  system;  still  it  presents  a  model 
towards  which  European  institutions  ought  to  tend.  Very 
different  is  the  lesson  which  the  American  cities  teach.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  what  to  avoid.  Nowhere  have  the  conjoint  influ- 
ences of  false  theory,  party  cohesion  and  the  apathy  of  good 
citizens,  together  with  a  recklessly  granted  sufirage  rendered 
municipal  government  so  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  impure. 

XI.  The  Absence  of  a  Church  Establiahttient. — Aa  the  dis- 
cussion of  ecclesiastical  matters  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  thia 
book,'  I  must  be  content  with  observing  that  in  America 
everybody,  to  whatever  religious  communion  he  belongs,  pro- 
fesses satisfaction  with  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  This  separation  has  not  tended  to  make  religion  leaa 
of  a  force  in  America  as  respects  either  political  or  social 
reform,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  people  from  considering  Chris- 
tianity to  be  the  national  religion,  and  their  commonwealth 
an  object  of  the  Divine  care. 

XII.  Party  Machinery.'  —  The  tremendous  power  of  par^ 
organization  has  been  described.  It  enslaves  local  officials,  it 
increases  the  tendency  to  regard  members  of  Congress  as  mere 
delegates,  it  keeps  men  of  independent  character  out  of  local 
and  national  [KilitJcs,  it  puts  bad  men  into  place,  it  perverts 
the  \vishe3  of  the  people,  it  has  in  some  places  set  up  a  tyranny 
under  the  forms  of  democracy.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  free 
government  can  go  on  without  parties,  and  certain  that  the 
stronuoHs  rivalry  of  parties  will  not  dispense  with  machinery. 
The  moral  for  Europe  seems  to  be  the  old  one  that  "Perpetual 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom,"  that  the  best  citizens  must, 
as  the  Americans  say,  "take  hold,"  must  by  themselves  accept- 
ing posts  in  the  organization  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 

1  8m  ChAptera  CVI  and  CVII.  *  See  Ctuipton  UX-iLZV. 
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of  profesBionals,  muat  entrust  as  few  luciatire  places  as  pos- 
sible to  popular  election  oi  political  patronage,  must  leaye 
reasonable  discretion  to  their  rejiiesentatives  in  the  national 
councils,  must  endeavour  to  maintain  in  politics  the  same 
standard  of  honour  which  guides  them  in  private  life.  These 
ate  moral  rather  than  political  precepts,  but  party  organization 
is  one  of  those  things  which  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  worked. 

XIII.  Tke  Unatlractivenesa  of  Politics.^  —  Partly  from  the 
influence  of  party  machinery,  partly  from  peculiarities  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  partly  from  social  and  economical  causes, 
the  American  system  does  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  best 
men  to  the  top.  Yet  in  democracy  more  perhaps  than  in 
other  governments,  seeing  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
of  governments,  it  is  essential  that  the  best  men  should  come 
to  the  top.  There  is  in  this  fact  matter  far  Europeans  to 
reflect  upon,  for  they  have  assumed  that  political  success  will 
always  attract  ambition,  and  tha.t  public  life  will  draw  at  least 
enough  of  the  highest  ability  into  its  whirlpool,  America 
disproves  the  assumption.  Her  example  does  not,  however, 
throw  much  l^ht  on  the  way  to  keep  politics  attractive,  for  her 
conditions  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  European  countries,  where 
ambition  finds  less  scope  for  distinction  in  the  field  of  industrial 
enterprise,  and  rank  is  less  disjoined  from  political  eminence. 

XIV.  The  Power  of  Wealth.  — Plutocracy  used  to  be  consid- 
ered ft  form  of  oligarchy,  and  opposed  to  democracy.  But 
there  is  a  strong  plutocratic  element  infused  into  American 
democracy;  and  the  fact  that  constitutions  ignore  differences 
of  property,  treating  all  voters  alike,  makes  it  neither  leas 
potent  nor  leas  mischievous.  Of  the  ]iOwer  of  wealth  demo- 
cracies may  say,  with  Daute,  Here  we  find  the  great  enemy.* 
It  has  doubtless  afDicted  all  forms  of  government.  But  it 
seems  specially  pernicious  iu  a  free  government,  because  when 
the  disease  appeared  under  despotisms  and  oligarchies,  freedom 
was  deemed  the  only  and  sufficient  antidotu.  Experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  in  democracies  it  is  no  less  menacing,  for  the 
personal  interest  of  the  average  man  in  good  government  — 
and  in  a  large  democracy  he  feels  himself  insignihcant  —  is 
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overborne  by  the  inducements  which  wealth,  skilfully  em- 
ployed, can  offer  him;  and  when  once  the  average  man's 
standard  of  public  virtue  has  been  lowered  by  the  sight  of 
numerous  deflections  from  virtue  in  others,  great  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  it.  In  the  United  States  the  money  power 
acts  by  corrupting  sometimes  the  voter,  sometimes  the  juror, 
somethnes  the  legislator,  sometimes  a  whole  party;  for  large  sub- 
scriptions and  promises  of  political  support  have  been  known 
to  influence  a  party  to  procure  or  refrain  from  such  legislation 
as  wealth  desires  or  fears.  The  rich,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  and 
especially  great  corporations,  have  not  only  enterprises  to 
promote  but  dangers  to  escape  from  at  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous demagogues  or  legislators.  But  whether  their  action 
has  this  palliation  or  not,  the  belief,  often  well  grounded, 
that  they  exercise  a  secret  power  in  their  own  interests, 
exasperates  other  sections  of  the  community,  and  has  been  a 
factor  in  producing  not  only  unwise  legislation  directed  against 
them,  but  also  outbreaks  of  lawless  violence. 

To  these  scattered  observations,  which  I  have  made  abrupt 
in  order  to  avoid  being  led  into  repetitions,  I  need  hardly  add 
the  general  moral  which  the  United  States  teach,  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  wiser,  fairer,  and  more  temperate  in 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced  to  bend  their  minds 
than  most  European  philosophers  have  believed  it  possible  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  be ;  because  this  is  the  moral  which 
the  preceding  chapters  on  Public  Opinion  have  been  intended 
to  make  clear.  But  the  reader  is  again  to  be  reminded  that 
while  the  foregoing  points  are  those  in  which  American  expe- 
rience seems  most  directly  available  for  European  states,  he 
must  not  expect  the  problems  America  has  solved,  or  those 
which  still  perplex  her,  to  reappear  in  Europe  in  the  same 
forms.  Such  facts  —  to  mention  two  only  out  of  many  —  as 
the  abundance  of  land  and  the  absence  of  menace  from  other 
Powers  show  how  dissimilar  are  the  conditions  under  which 
popular  government  works  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  American 
experience  if  it  be  discreetly  used,  nothing  will  be  more  mis- 
leaiiing  to  one  who  tries  to  apply  it  without  allowing  for  the 
differences  of  economic  and  social  environment. 


PART    VI 
SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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CHAPTER  CI 


Ahonq  the  organized  institutions  of  a  country  which,  irhile 
not  directly  a  part  of  the  gOTemment,  influence  politics  as  well 
as  society,  the  Bar  has  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France 
played  a  part  only  second  to  that  played  by  the  Church.  Cer- 
tainly no  English  institution  is  more  curiously  and  distinc- 
tively English  than  this  body,  with  its  venerable  traditions,  its 
aristocratic  sympathies,  its  strong,  though  now  declining,  cor- 
porate spirit,  its  affinity  for  certain  forma  of  literature,  its 
singular  relation,  half  of  dependence,  half  of  condescension,  to 
the  solicitors,  its  friendly  control  over  its  official  superiors, 
the  judges.  To  see  how  such  an  institution  has  shaped  itself 
and  thriven  in  a  new  country  is  to  secure  an  excellent  means 
of  estimating  the  ideas,  conditions,  and  habits  which  afFect 
and  colour  the  social  system  of  thiit  country,  ae  well  as  to 
examine  one  of  the  chief  among  the  secondary  forces  of  public 
life.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  English  lawyers  that  I  propose  to  sketch  some  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  legal  profession  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  show  how  it  has  developed  apart  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in  England  by  ancient  custom, 
and  under  the  unchecked  operation  of  the  laws  of  demand  and 
■apply. 

When  England  sent  out  her  colonies,  the  Bar,  like  most  of 
her  other  institutions,  reappeared  upon  the  new  soil,  and  had 
guned  before  the  revolution  of  1776  a  position  similar  to  that 
it  held  at  home,  not  owing  to  any  deliberate  purpose  on  the 
part  of  those  who  led  and  ruled  the  new  communities  (for  the 
Puritan  settlers  at  least  held  lawyers  in  slight  esteem),  but 
because  the  conditions  of  a  progressive  society  required  its 
existence.     That  disposition  to  simplify  and  popularize  law,  to 
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make  it  less  of  a  mystery  and  bring  it  more  within  the  reach 
of  an  average  citizen,  which  is  strong  in  modern  Europe,  is 
of  course  still  stronger  in  a  colony,  and  naturally  tended  in 
America  to  lessen  the  corporate  exclusiveness  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  do  away  with  the  antiquated  rules  which  had 
governed  it  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
complexity  of  relations  in  modern  society,  and  the  development 
of  many  new  arts  and  departments  of  applied  science,  bring 
into  an  always  clearer  light  the  importance  of  a  division  of 
labour,  and,  by  attaching  greater  value  to  special  knowledge 
and  skill,  tend  to  limit  and  define  the  activity  of  every  profes- 
sion. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  democratic  aversion  to  exclu- 
sive organizations,  the  lawyers  in  America  soon  acquired  pro- 
fessional habits  and  a  corporate  spirit  similar  to  that  of  their 
brethren  in  England;  and  some  fifty  years  ago  they  had 
reached  a  power  and  social  consideration  relatively  greater 
than  the  Bar  has  ever  held  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  English  system 
disappeared.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  most  British  colonies,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
barristers  and  attorneys.  Every  lawyer,  or  "  counsel,"  is  per- 
mitted to  take  every  kind  of  business  :  he  may  argue  a  cause 
in  the  Supreme  Federal  court  at  Washington,  or  write  six-and- 
eightpenny  letters  from  a  shopkeeper  to  an  obstinate  debtor. 
He  may  himself  conduct  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause,  confer 
with  the  client,  issue  the  writ,  draw  the  declaration,  get  together 
the  evidence,  prepare  the  brief,  and  conduct  the  case  when  it 
comes  on  in  court.  -He  is  employed,  not  like  the  English  bar- 
rister, by  another  professional  man,  but  by  the  client  himself 
who  seeks  him  out  and  makes  his  bargain  directly  with  him, 
just  as  in  England  people  call  in  a  physician  or  make  their 
bargain  with  an  architect.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  union  of 
all  a  lawyer's  functions  in  the  same  person,  considerations  of 
practical  convenience  have  in  many  places  established  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  similar  to  that  existing  in  England.  Where  two 
or  more  lawyers  are  in  partnership,  it  often  happens  that  one 
member  undertakes  the  court  work  and  the  duties  of  the  advo- 
cate, while  another  or  others  transact  the  rest  of  the  business, 
see  the  clients,  conduct  correspondence,  hunt  up  evidence, 
prepare  witnesses  for  examination,  and  manage  the  thousand 


little  things  for  which  a  man  goes  to  his  attorney.  The  merits 
of  the  plan  are  obvious.  It  saves  the  senior  member  from 
drudgery,  and  from  being  distracted  by  petty  details ;  it  intro- 
duces the  juniors  to  business,  and  enables  them  to  profit  by 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  mature  practitioner  j  it 
secures  to  the  client  the  benefit  of  a  closer  attention  to  details 
than  a  leading  counsel  could  be  expected  to  give,  while  yet 
the  whole  of  his  suit  is  managed  in  the  same  office,  and  the 
responsibility  is  not  divided,  aa  in  England,  between  two  inde- 
pendent personages.  However,  the  custom  of  forming  legal 
partnerships  is  one  which  prevails  much  more  extensively  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union  than  in  others.  In  Boston  and  New 
York,  for  instance,  it  is  common,  and  I  think  in  the  Western 
cities ;  in  the  towns  of  Connecticut  and  in  Philadelphia  one 
is  told  that  it  is  rather  the  exception.  Even  apart  from 
the  arrangement  which  distributes  the  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness among  the  members  of  a  firm,  there  is  a  certain  tendency 
for  work  of  a  different  character  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent men.  A  beginner  is  of  course  glad  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  way,  and  takes  willingly  the  smaller  jobs;  he 
will  conduct  a  defence  in  a  police-court,  or  manage  the  recovery 
of  a  tradesman's  petty  debt.  I  remember  having  been  told  by 
a  very  eminent  counsel  that  when  an  old  apple-woman  applied 
to  his  son  to  have  her  market  licence  renewed,  which  for  some 
reason  had  been  withdrawn,  he  had  insisted  on  the  young 
man's  taking  up  the  case.  As  he  rises,  it  becomes  easier  for 
him  to  select  his  business,  and  when  he  has  attained  real 
eminence  he  may  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  higher  walks, 
arguing  cases  and  giving  opinions,  but  leaving  most  of  the 
preparatory  work  and  all  the  cotnmunicationa  with  the  client 
to  be  done  by  the  juniors  who  are  retained  along  with  him. 
He  is,  in  fact,  with  the  important  difference  that  he  is  liable 
for  any  negligence,  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  English 
Queen's  counsel,  and  his  services  are  sought,  not  only  by  the 
chent,  but  by  another  counsel,  or  firm  of  counsel,  who  have  an 
important  suit  in  hand,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal. 
He  may  however  be,  and  often  is,  retainetl  directly  by  the 
client;  and  in  that  case  he  is  allowed  to  retain  a  junior  to  aid 
him,  or  to  desire  the  client  to  do  so,  naming  the  man  he  wishes 
for,  a  thing  which  the  etiquette  of  the  English  bar  is  supposed 
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to  forbid.  In  every  great  city  there  are  several  piactitionen 
of  this  kind,  men  who  only  undertake  the  weightiest  business 
at  the  largest  fees ;  and  even  in  the  minor  towns  court  prac- 
tice is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  group.  In  one 
New  England  city,  for  instance,  whose  population  is  about 
50,000,  there  are,  I  was  told,  some  sixty  or  seventy  practising 
lawyers,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ever  conduct  a. 
case  in  court,  the  remainder  doing  what  Englishmen  would 
call  attorney's  and  conveyancer's  work. 

Whatever  disadvantages  this  system  of  one  undivided  legal 
profession  has,  it  has  one  conspicuous  merit,  on  which  any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  watch  the  career  of  the  swarm  of  young 
men  who  annually  press  into  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  full 
of  bright  hopes,  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling.  It  affords  a 
far  better  prospect  of  speedy  employment  and  an  active  pro- 
fessional life,  than  the  beginner  who  is  not  "strongly  backed" 
can  look  forward  to  in  England.  Private  friends  can  do  much 
more  to  help  a  young  man,  since  he  gets  business  direct  from 
the  client  instead  of  from  a  solicitor ;  he  may  pick  up  little 
bits  of  work  which  his  prosperous  seniors  do  not  care  to  have, 
may  thereby  learn  those  details  of  practice  of  which  in  Eng- 
land a  barrister  often  remains  ignorant,  may  gain  experience 
and  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  may  teach  himself  how  to 
speak  and  how  to  deal  with  men,  may  gradually  form  a  con- 
nection among  those  for  whom  he  has  managed  trifling  mat- 
ters, may  commend  himself  to  the  good  opinion  of  older 
lawyers,  who  will  be  glad  to  retain  him  as  their  junior  when 
they  have  a  brief  to  give  away.  80  far  he  is  better  off  than 
the  young  barrister  in  England.  He  is  also,  in  another  way, 
more  favourably  placed  than  the  young  English  solicitor.  He 
is  not  taught  to  rely  in  cases  of  legal  difficulty  ut>on  the 
opinion  of  another  person.  He  is  not  compelled  to  seek  Ms 
acquaintances  among  the  less  cultivated  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  the  majority  of  whom  law  is  not  much  of  an  art 
and  nothing  of  a  science.  He  does  not  see  the  path  of  an 
honourable  ambition,  the  opportunities  of  forensic  oratory, 
the  access  to  the  judicial  bench,  irrevocably  closed  against 
him,  but  has  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  whatever  line  his 
talents  fit  him  for.  Every  Enj^lish  lawyer's  experience,  aa  it 
furnishes  him  with  cases  where  a  man  was  obliged  to  remain 
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an  attorney  who  would  have  shone  as  a  counsel,  so  also  sug- 
gests cases  of  persons  who  were  believed,  aud  with  reaaoti 
believed,  hj  their  frieuds  to  possess  the  highest  forensic  abili- 
ties, but  literally  never  had  the  chance  of  displaying  them, 
and  languished  on  in  obscurity,  while  others  in  every  way 
inferior  to  them  became,  by  mere  dint  of  practice,  fitter  for 
ultimate  success.  Quite  otherwise  in  America.  There,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  witness  of  laymen  and  lawyers,  no  man 
who  combines  fair  talents  with  reasonable  industry  fails  to 
earn  a  competence,  and  to  have,  within  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  of  his  career,  aii  opportunity  of  showing  whether  he 
has  in  him  the  makings  of  something  great.  This  is  not  due, 
as  might  be  supposed,  merely  to  the  greater  opportunities 
which  everybody  has  in  a  new  country,  and  which  make  Amer- 
ica the  working  man's  paradise,  for,  in  the  Eastern  States  at 
least,  the  professions  are  nearly  as  crowded  as  they  are  in 
England.  It  is  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  practice  which 
lies  open  to  a  young  man,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  patrons  are 
the  general  public,  and  not  as  in  England,  a  limited  class  who 
have  their  own  friends  and  connections  to  push.  Certain  it  is 
that  American  lawyers  profess  themselves  unable  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  happen  that  deserving  men  remain  briefless 
for  the  best  years  of  their  life,  and  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit 
the  profession  in  disgust. 

A  further  result  of  the  more  free  and  open  character  of  the 
profession  may  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  many  of  those  rules 
of  etiquette  which  are,  in  theory  at  least,  observed  by  the 
English  lawyer.  It  is  not  thought  undignified,  except  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  for  a  counsel  to  advertise 
himself  in  the  newspapers.'  He  is  allowed  to  make  whatever 
bargain  he  pleases  with  his  client ;  he  may  do  work  for  noth- 
ing, or  may  stipulate  for  a  commission  on  the  result  of  the 
suit  or  a  share  in  whatever  the  verdict  produces  —  a  practice 
which  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  more  than  one  eminent  American  lawyer,  has  produced  a 
good  deal  of  the  mischief  which  caused  it  to  be  seventeen  cen- 
turies ^o  prohibited  at  Kome.  However,  in  some  cities  the 
sentiment  of  the  Bar  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  practice,  and 
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in  some  States  there  are  rules  limiting  it.  A  counsel  can, 
except  in  New  Jersey  (a  State  curiously  consRrvative  in  some 
points),  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  hia  fees,  and,  pari 
ratiotie,  can  be  sued  for  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 

A.  lawyer  can  readily  gain  admission  to  practise  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  may  by  conitesy  practise  in  the  courts  of 
every  State.  But  each  State  has  its  own  Ear,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  general  or  national  organization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  laws  regulating  which  are  State  laws,  differing  in 
each  of  the  forty-four  commonwealths.  In  no  State  does  there 
exist  any  body  resembling  the  English  Inns  of  Court,  with 
the  right  of  admitting  to  the  practice  of  public  advocacy  and 
of  exercising  a  disciplinary  jurisdiction :  and  in  very  few  have 
any  professional  associations  resembling  the  English  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  obtained  statutory  recognition.  Usually 
the  State  law  vests  in  the  courts  the  duty  of  admitting  per- 
sons as  attorneys,  and  of  excluding  them  if  guilty  of  any 
serious  offence.  But  the  oversight  of  the  judges  is  necessarily 
so  lax  that  in  many  States  and  cities  voluntary  Bar  Associa- 
tions  have  been  formed  with  the  view  of  exercising  a  sort  of 
censorship  over  the  profession.  Such  associations  can  black- 
ball bad  candidates  for  admission,  and  expel  offenders  against 
professional  honour;  and  they  are  said  to  accomplish  some 
good  in  this  way.  More  rarely  they  institute  proceedings  to 
have  black  sheep  removed  from  practice.  Being  virtually  an 
open  profession,  like  stockbroking  or  engineering,  the  profes- 
sion has  less  of  a  distinctive  character  and  corporate  feeling 
than  the  barristers  of  England  or  France  have,  and  I  think 
rather  less  than  the  solicitors  of  England  have.  Neither  wig, 
bands,  gown,  cap,  nor  any  other  professional  costume  is  worn, 
and  this  circumstance,  trivial  aa  it  may  seem,  no  doubt  con- 
tributes to  weaken  the  sentiment  of  professional  privilege  and 
dignity,  and  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  advocate 
in  his  individual  capacity  and  the  advocate  as  an  advocate, 
not  deemed  to  be  pledging  himself  to  the  truth  of  any  fact 
or  the  soundness  of  any  argument,  but  simply  presenting  his 
client's  case  as  it  is  presented  to  him. 

In  most  States  the  judges  impose  some  sort  of  examination 
on  persons  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  [iractice,  often  delegating 
the  duty  of  questioning  the  candidate  to  two  or  three  counsel 


named  for  the  purpose.  Oaadidates  are  sometimeB  required 
to  have  read  for  a  certain  period  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  this 
condition  is  easily  evaded,  and  the  examination,  nowhere  strict, 
is  often  little  better  tlian  a  form  or  a  farce.  Notwithstanding 
this  laxity,  the  level  of  legal  attainment  is  in  some  cities  as 
liigh  or  higher  than  among  either  the  barristers  or  the  solici- 
tors of  London.  This  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  excellence 
of  many  of  the  law  schools.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  which  America  has  advanced  more  beyond  the  mother 
country  than  in  the  provision  she  makes  for  legal  education.' 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a  scientific  school  of  law  in  England,  the  Inns  of  Court  having 
practically  ceased  to  teach  law,  and  the  universities  having 
allowed  their  two  or  three  old  chairs  to  fall  into  neglect  and 
provided  scarce  any  new  ones,  several  American  universities 
possessed  well-equipped  law  departments,  giving  a  highly  effi- 
cient instruction.  Even  now,  when  England  has  bestirred  her- 
self to  make  a  more  adequate  provision  for  the  professional 
training  of  both  barristers  and  solicitors,  this  provision  seems 
insignificant  beside  that  which  we  find  in  the  United  States, 
where,  not  to  speak  of  minor  institutions,  all  the  leading  uni- 
veruties  possess  law  schools,  in  each  of  which  every  branch  of 
Anglo-American  law,  i.e.  common  law  and  equity  as  modified 
by  Federal  and  State  constitutions  and  statutes,  is  taught  by  a 
strong  stafF  of  able  men,  sometimes  including  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  State.*  Here  at  least  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  works  to  perfection.  No  one  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  courses  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to  practice,  and  the 
examinations  are  generally  too  lax  to  require  elaborate  prepara- 
tion.   But  the  instruction  is  found  so  valuable,  so  helpful  for 

>  Uodem  England  seeins  to  stand  alone  In  ber  comparative  neglect  of  the 
tneoietlc  studj'  of  iitv  aa  a  preparation  lor  legal  practice.  Other  cooDtries. 
Irom  Germany  at  the  one  end  or  the  scale  ot  civilization  lo  the  Mohammedan 
Eaat  at  the  other  end,  exact  )hr«e.  foiir,  five,  or  even  more  years  spent  In  this 
ttodj  before  the  aspirant  begins  hU  practical  work. 

*  This  instruction  Is  in  m<i9t  of  the  law  schools  i-onlined  to  Anglo-American 
lav,  omitting  theoretic  jurisprudence  (i.e.  the  science  of  law  in  general). 
Roman  law,  except,  of  course,  in  Louisiana,  where  the  Civil  Law  is  the  basis 
of  the  code,  and  intematiunal  law.  The  latter  Bubjectii  are,  however,  now 
beginning  to  bo  more  frequently  taught,  though  siimetlmeB  placed  in  the 
hinorical  cnrriculutn.  In  Bome  law  schools  much  educational  value  is  attrlb- 
ated  to  the  moot  courts  in  which  the  students  are  set  to  argue  cases,  a  method 
■nnch  in  vogue  In  England  two  centuries  ago. 
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in  some  States  there  aie  rules  limit'     .  /""g  the  ledure  \^ 
except  in  New  Jersey  (a  State  curi'      f  the  scientific  stud)  ^^^ 
poin  L),  bring  an  action  for  the  -       ,^'"t  '"the  chambers  of     ^ 
5a<i  J,  can  te  sued  for  negU.-         .,mor  partners.    Themdre^ 
A  laUer  can  readily  ga'  ,  ■«  maintauung  a  philosopluca*-  ^  ♦" 

,        •.     J   „„_  1^  fliKher  class  of  practitioners,  amir  .^ 

eral  courts,  and  may  d  5  . ,   •  .  *  •  i    1 1„     ^ 

every  State!    But  each  .^r  of  their  profession,  are  (oubly      ^ 

there  is  no  general  o  ../cori^orate  orgaiuzations  on  which  I 

®^1    i  . ,     *^^„  i-ii  habits  of  legal  thought,  their  wav  of 

each  of  the  forty  . ''^*     ...      4.«.i   i .  4.         i      i 

■  f  hod^  ..r/tjns,  their  attitude  towards  changes  m 

^-       .  ,  1    -  ,  :,^/i(H.^  of  the  law,  American  i)raetitioners, 

the  right  of  •  ^^ . ,.      «li,  •    i-     v  1   i     i.i  i.i 

-      ^  .  .^         •.'^;»flIi'hng  their  hnglish  brethren,  seem  on  the 

^  f        ■  \. '  i^ervative.     Such  law  reforms  as  have  lieen 

*°^  P  J         .  V'^^^^      during  the  lust  thirty  years  have  mostly 
^    Qi       ,    .:  Vi*?  profession   itself.     The}'   have  l)een   carried 
. ';>f'^/iament  by  attorneys-general  or  lord-chancellors, 
''t!*"*;f/i  the  tacit  approval  of  the  bar  and  the  solicitors. 
'ii'^*  <e3  and  their  hjaders  have  sehlom  ventured  to  lav 
fy\finfi^y^  on  the  law,  either  in  despair  of  understaiidiug 
.j^'^iiwfn'  they  saw  nearer  and  more  important  work  to  lie 
;/'^    Ifeiioe   the   profession   has   in  England   been   seldom 
^^{  to  op])ose  projects  of  change ;  and  its  division  into  two 
/^rhes,   with   interests   sometimes  divergent,    weakens   its 
^Jftical  influence.     In  the  United  States,  although  the  legisla- 
^res  are  largely  composed  of  lawyers,  many  of  these  have 
little  practice,  little  knowledge,  comparatively  little   profes- 
sional feeling.     Hence  there  is  usually  a  latent  and  sometimes 
an  op»'n  hostility  lx»tween  the  better  kind  of  lawyers  and  the 
impulses  of  the  masses,  se(*king  ])robably  at  the  instigation  of 
som».*   hiwyer  of  a  demagogii'.   turn   to   carry    through   legal 
changes.     The  defensive  attitude  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
profession  is  thus  le<l  to  assume  fosters  those  conservative 
instincts  which  a  system  of  case  law  engenders,  and  whi«'h  are 

1  Sciiiw'  of  till'  bo'it  AiiK^ririiii  la\v-1u)i)ks,  us,  for  iustance.  that  admirable 
series  whirli  nuuli*  Jiistii'c  Story  famous,  have  hceii  prtxlurod  as  lectures  given 
to  stufhint.-^.  Story  was  i)rofo.ssor  at  Harvard  while  juUj^o  of  the  Supreme 
court,  ami  usfil  to  travel  to  and  from  AVashliiKton  to  jjive  his  hnitures.  A  few 
yoars  am*  tlien*  wore  M-veral  men  in  lar^f  jirartiee  who  used  to  teach  iu  the 
law  schools  out  of  inihlic  spirit  and  from  tht'ir  love  of  the  subject,  raUaor  thao 
iu  resiwct  of  the  eomparaiivoly  >mall  itaymcut  they  received. 
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Her  stimulated  by  the  habit  of  constantly  recurring  to  a 

lental  instrument,  the  Federal  Constitution.     Thua  one 

*  same  dislike  to  theory,  the  same  attachment  to  old 

*  siime  iinwilliiigneas  to  be  committed  to  any  broad 

.hich  distinguished  the  orthodox  type  of  English 

jixty  years  ago.     Prejudices  survive  on  the  ahorea  of 

-ississippi  which  Benthani  assailed  seventy  years   ago 

jn  those  shores  were  inhabited  by  Indians  and  beavers; 

jbd  in  Chicago,  a.  jilace  which  living  men  remember  as  a  lonely 

swamp,  special  demurrers,  replications  de  injuria,  an<l  various 

elaborate  formalities  of  pleading  which  were  swept  away  by 

the  English  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1850  and  1852, 

flourish  and  abound  to  this  day. 

Is  the  American  lawyer  more  like  an  English  barrister  or 
an  English  solicitor  ?  This  depends  on  the  position  he  holds. 
TiiG  leading  counsel  of  a  city  recall  the  former  class,  the  aver- 
age practitiouurs  of  the  smaller  places  and  rur.il  districts  the 
latter.  But  as  every  American  lawyer  has  the  right  of  advo- 
cacy in  the  highest  courts,  and  is  accustomed  to  advise  clients 
Imnself  instead  of  sending  a  case  for  opinion  to  a  counsel  of 
eminence,  the  level  of  legal  knowledge  —  that  is  to  say,  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  substance  of  tlie  law,  and  not 
merely  of  the  rules  of  practice  — is  somewhat  higher  than 
among  English  solicitors,  while  the  familiarity  witli  details 
of  practice  is  more  certain  to  be  found  than  among  English 
barristers.  Neither  an  average  barrister  nor  an  average  solici- 
tor is  so  likely  to  have  a  good  working  all-round  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  of  common  law,  equity,  admiralty  law,  pro-  -l^ 

bate  law,  patent  law,  as  an  average  American  city  practitioner, 
not  to  be  so  smart  and  quick  in  applying  his  knowledge.     On  "5 

the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  possesses  '  | 

tD0i«  men  eminent  as  draftsmen,  though  perhaps  fewer  emi- 
nent in  patent  cases,  and  that  much  American  business,  espe- 
cially in  State  courts,  is  done  in  a  way  which  European  critics 
might  call  lax  and  slovenly. 

I  have  already  obsert'ed  that  both  in  Congress  and  in  most 
of  the  State  legislatures  the  lawyers  outnumber  the  persons 
belonging  to  other  walks  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  have  not 
that  hold  on  politics  now  which  they  had  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond generations  of  the  Republic  Pohtics  have,  in  falling  so 
VOL.  n  « fl 
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completely  into  the  hands  of  party  organizations,  become  more 
distinctly  a  separate  profession,  and  an  engrossing  profession, 
which  a  man  occupied  with  his  clients  cannot  follow.  Thus 
among  the  leading  lawyers,  the  men  who  win  wealth  and 
honour  by  advocacy,  comparatively  few  enter  a  legislative 
body  or  become  candidates  for  public  office.  Their  influence 
is  still  great  when  any  question  arises  on  which  the  profession, 
or  the  more  respectable  part  of  it,  stands  together.  Many 
bad  measures  have  been  defeated  in  State  legislatures  by  the 
action  of  the  Bar,  many  bad  judicial  appointments  averted. 
Their  influence  strengthens  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
Constitution,  and  is  felt  by  the  judges  when  they  are  called 
to  deal  with  constitutional  questions.  But  taking  a  general 
survey  of  the  facts  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  those  of  sixty 
years  ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bar  counts  for  less  as  a  guid- 
ing and  restraining  power,  tempering  the  crudity  or  hast«  of 
democracy  by  its  attachment  to  rule  and  precedent,  than  it 
did  then. 

A  similar  decline,  due  partly  to  this  diminished  political 
authority,  may  be  observed  in  its  social  position.  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  titled  class,  no  landed  class,  no  military 
rlass,  the  chief  distinction  which  popular  sentiment  can  lay 
hold  of  as  raising  one  set  of  persons  above  another  is  the  char- 
acter of  their  occupation,  the  degree  of  culture  it  implies,  the 
extent  to  which  it  gives  them  an  honourable  prominence. 
Such  distinctions  carried  great  weight  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  society  was  smaller  and  simpler  than  it  has 
now  become.  But  of  late  years  not  only  has  the  practice  of 
public  speaking  ceased  to  be,  as  it  once  was,  almost  their 
monopoly,  not  only  has  the  direction  of  politics  slipped  in 
great  measure  from  their  hands,  but  the  growth  of  huge  mer- 
cantile fortunes  and  of  a  financial  class  has,  as  in  France  and 
England,  lowered  the  relative  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
B»r.  An  individual  merchant  holds  perhaps  no  better  place 
compared  with  an  average  individual  lawyer  than  he  did  forty 
years  ago ;  but  the  millionaire  is  a  much  more  frequent  and 
potent  personage  than  he  was  then,  and  outshines  everybody 
in  the  country.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  orator  or  writer 
achieves  fame  of  a  different  and  higher  kind ;  but  in  the  main 
it  is  the  glory  of  successful  commerce  which  in  America  and 
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Earope  uow  draws  wondering  eyes.  Wealth,  it  is  true,  is  by 
no  means  out  of  the  reach  of  the  leading  lawyers:  yet  still 
not  such  wealth  as  may  be  and  constantly  is  amassed  by  con- 
tractors, railwaymen,  financial  speculators,  hotel  proprietors, 
newspaper  owners,  and  retail  storekeepers.  The  incomes  of 
the  first  counsel  in  cities  like  New  York  are  probably  as  large 
as  those  of  the  great  English  leaders.  I  have  beard  firms  men- 
tioned as  dividing  a  sum  of  8250,000  (£50,000)  a  year,  of 
which  the  senior  member  may  probably  l^ve  $100,000.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  cities  that  such 
incomes  can  be  made,  and  possibly  not  more  than  fifteen  coun- 
sel in  the  whole  country  make  by  their  profession  more  than 
$60,000  a  year.  Next  after  wealth,  education  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  element  or  quality  on  which  social  standing  in  a 
purely  democratic  country  depends.  In  this  I'espect  the  Bar 
ranks  high.  Most  lawyers  have  had  a  college  training,  and 
are,  by  the  necessity  of  their  employment,  persons  of  some 
mental  cultivation  j  in  the  older  towns  they,  with  the  leading 
clergy,  form  the  intellectual  4lite  of  the  place,  and  maintain 
worthily  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Roman,  French,  English, 
and  Scottish  bars.  But  education  is  so  much  more  diffused 
than  formerly,  and  cheap  literature  so  much  more  abundant, 
that  they  do  not  stand  so  high  above  the  multitude  as  they 
once  did.  It  may,  however,  still  be  said  that  the  law  is  the 
profession  which  an  active  youth  of  intellectual  tastes  naturally 
takes  to,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest  talent  of  the 
country  may  be  found  in  its  ranks,  and  that  almost  all  the  first 
statesmen  of  tlie  present  and  the  last  generation  have  belonged 
to  it,  though  many  souu  resigned  its  practice.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  links  which  best  serves  to  bind  the  United  States 
to  England.  The  interest  of  the  higher  class  of  American 
lawyers  in  the  English  law,  bar,  and  judges,  is  wonderfully  fresh 
and  keen.  An  English  barrister,  if  properly  authenticated,  is 
welcomed  as  a  brother  of  the  art,  and  finds  the  law  reports  of 
bis  own  country  as  sedulously  read  and  as  acutely  criticised  as 
he  would  in  the  Temple.' 

1  American  lawyt^rs  reinnrk  Ihnt  tlie  English  IjAW  Reports  have  become  Imb 
useful  stnco  the  immber  of  cleci.siuus  upon  the  cnustruclion  of  statutes  has  go 
gTMtl;  increased.  Tlieycompluiu  of  the  extremu  (littifulty  of  keeping  abroast 
of  the  vast  multitode  of  cases  reportpil  In  their  own  uountiy,  from  the  courta 
of  fortj-four  States  aa  weU  as  Federal  courts. 
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I  have  left  to  the  last  the  question  which  a  stranger  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  answer.     The  legal  profession  lias  in  eveiy 
country,  apart  from  its  relation  to  politics,  very  important  func- 
tions to  discharge  In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
justice.     Its  members  are  tlie  confidential  advisera  of  prirate 
persons,  and  the  depositaries  of  their  secrets.     They  have  it  ia 
their  power  to  promote  or  to  restrain  vexatious  litigation,  to 
become  accomplices  in  chicane,  or  to  check  the  abuse  of  legal 
rights  in  cases  where  morality  may  require  men  to  abstain  from 
exacting  all  that  the  letter  of  the  law  allows.     They  can  exei^ 
cise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  m^istraoy  by  shaming  an 
unjust  judge,  or  by  misusing  the  ascendency  which  they  may 
happen  to  possess  over  a  weak  judge,  or  a  judge  who  has  some- 
thing to  hope  for  from  them.     Does  the  profession  in  the 
United  States  rise  to  the  height  of  these  functions,  and  in 
maintaining  its  own  tone,  help  to  maintain  the  tone  of  the 
community,  especially  of  the  mercantile  community,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  competition,  seldom  observes  a  higher 
moral  standard  than  that  which  the  law  exacts  ?     So  far  as 
my  limited  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me  to  answer 
this  question,  I  should  answer  it  by  saying  that  the  profession, 
taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  profession, 
also  taken  as  a  whole,  in  England.    But  I  am  boimd  to  add. 
that  some   judicious  American  obsei-vers  hold  that  the  last^- 
thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  certain  decadence  in  the  Bar  or  \ 
the  greater  cities.     They  say  that  the  growth  of  enormouslj^a 
rich  and  powerful  corporations,  willing  to  pay  vast  sums  fo:^^ 
questionable  services,  has  seduced  the  virtue  of  some  counser^e 
whose  eminence  makes   their  example  important,  and  tha'-^ 
in  a  few  States  the  degradation  of  the  Bench  has  led  to  secreg'E=» 
understandings  between  judges  and  counsel  for  the  perver8io-"-^cz 
of  justice. 

As  the  question  of  fusing  the  two  branches  of  the  leg^  .~j 
profession  into  one  body  has  been  of  late  much  canvassed  E"  Ji 
England,  a  few  words  may  be  expected  as  to  the  light  whii  •■h 
American  e)t[jerience  throws  upon  it. 

There  are  two  sets  of  persons  in  England  who  complain    «»/ 
the  present  arrangements  —  a  section  of  the  solicitors,  who  ^uv 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  advocacy,  and  therefore  from  t&e 
great  prizes  of  the  profession;  and  a  section  of  the  junior  bar. 


whose  members,  depending  entirely  on  the  patron^e  of  the 
solicitors,  find  themselves,  if  thej  happen  to  have  no  prirate 
connections  among  that  branch  of  the  profession,  imable  to  get 
employment,  since  a  code  of  etiquette  forbids  them  to  under- 
take certain  sorts  of  work,  or  to  do  work  except  on  a  fixed 
scale  of  fees,  or  to  take  court  work  directly  from  a  client,  or 
to  form  partnerships  with  other  counsel.  Attempts  bare  also 
been  made  to  enlist  the  general  public  in  favour  of  a  change, 
by  the  argument  that  lavr  would  be  cheapened  if  the  attorney 
were  allowed  to  argue  and  carry  through  the  courts  a  cause 
which  he  has  prepared  for  trial. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  change  may  be  regarded.  These  are  the  interests 
respectively  of  the  profession,  of  the  client,  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

As  &r  as  the  advantage  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
profession  is  concerned,  the  example  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  show  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
uniting  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one  body.  The  attorney 
would  have  a  wider  field,  greater  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  and  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  cause 
through  all  its  stages.  The  junior  barrister  would  find  it 
easier  to  get  on,  even  as  an  advocate,  and,  if  he  discovered 
that  advocacy  was  not  his  line,  could  subside  into  the  perhaps 
not  less  profitable  function  of  a  solicitor.  The  seuior  barrister 
or  leader  might,  however,  suffer,  for  his  attention  would  be 
more  distracted  by  calls  of  different  kinds. 

The  gain  to  the  client  is  atill  clearer;  and  even  those  (very 
tew)  American  counsel  who  say  that  for  their  own  sake  they 
would  prefer  the  English  plan,  admit  that  the  litigant  is  more 
expeditiously  and  effectively  served  where  he  has  but  one 
person  to  look  to  and  deal  with  throughout.  It  does  not  suit 
him,  say  the  Americans,  to  be  latliered  in  one  shop  and  shaved 
in  another ;  he  likes  to  go  to  his  lawyer,  tell  him  the  facts, 
get  an  off-band  opinion,  if  the  case  be  a  simple  one  (as  it  is 
nine  times  out  of  ten),  and  issue  his  writ  with  some  confi- 
dence: whereas  under  the  English  system  he  might  either 
have  to  wait  till  a  regular  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  was 
drawn,  sent  to  a  barrister,  and  returned,  written  on,  after  some 
days,  or  else  take  the  risk  of  bringing  an  action  which  turned 
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out  to  be  ill-founded.  It  may  also  be  believed  that  a  case  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  dealt  with  when  it  is  kept  in  one  otfice 
from  first  to  last,  and  managed  by  one  person,  or  by  partners 
who  are  in  constant  communication.  Mistakes  and  oversights 
are  less  likely  to  occur,  since  the  advocate  knows  the  facts 
better,  and  has  almost  invariably  seen  and  questioned  the 
witnesses  before  he  comes  into  court.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  an  advocate  does  his  work  with  more  ease  of  conscience, 
and  perhaps  more  sang-froid,  when  he  knows  nothing  but  hia 
instructions.  But  American  practitioners  are  all  clear  that 
they  are  able  to  serve  their  clients  better  than  they  could  it 
the  responsibility  were  divided  between  the  man  who  prepares 
the  case,  and  the  man  who  argues  or  addresses  the  jury. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  could  not 
understand  how  English  counsel,  who  rarely  see  the  witnesses 
beforehand,  were  able  to  conduct  witness  causes  satisfactorily. 
If,  however,  we  go  on  to  ask  what  is  the  result  to  the  whole 
community  of  having  no  distinction  between  the  small  l)ody  of 
advocates  and  the  large  body  of  attorneys,  approval  will  be 
more  liesitating.  Society  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  tone  among  those  who  have  that  influence  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  standard  of  commercial  morality 
which  has  been  already  adverted  to.  It  is  easier  to  maintain 
such  a  tone  in  a  small  body,  which  can  be  kept  under  a  com- 
paratively strict  control  and  cultivate  a  warm  professional 
feeling  than  in  a  large  body,  many  of  whose  members  are 
practically  just  as  much  men  of  business  as  lawyers.  And  it 
may  well  be  thought  that  tlie  conscience  or  honour  of  a  mem- 
ber of  cither  branch  of  the  profession  is  exposed  to  less  strain 
where  the  two  bmnches  are  kept  distinct.  The  counsel  is 
under  less  temptation  to  win  his  cause  by  doubtful  means, 
since  he  is  removed  from  the  client  by  the  interposition  of  tlie 
attorney,  and  therefore  less  personally  identified  with  the 
client's  success.  He  probably  has  not  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  client's  affairs  which  he  must  have  if  he  had  pre- 
pared the  whole  case,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  speculating,  to  take  an  obvious  instance,  in  the  shares  of 
a  client  company,  or  otherwise  playing  a  double  and  disloyal 
game.  Similarly  it  may  be  thought  that  the  attorney  also  is 
less  tempted  than  if  he  appeared  himself  in  court,  and  were 
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DOt  obliged,  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  a  fraudulent  client, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  practitioner,  amenable  to  a  strict 
professional  discipline.  Where  the  ad^'ocate  is  also  the  attor- 
ney, be  may  be  more  apt,  when  he  sees  the  witnesses,  to  lead 
them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  stretch  their  recollection ; 
and  it  is  hiuiler  to  check  the  practice  of  paying  for  legal 
services  by  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  whether  a 
study  of  the  American  arrangements  is  calculated  to  com- 
mend them  for  imitation,  or  to  induce  England  to  allow  her 
historic  bar  to  be  swallowed  up  and  vanish  in  the  more 
numerous  branch  of  the  profession.  Those  arrangements,  how- 
ever, suggest  some  useful  minor  changes  in  the  present  English 
rules.  The  passage  from  each  branch  to  the  other  might  be 
made  easier;  barristers  might  be  permitted  to  form  open  (as 
they  now  sometimes  do  covert)  partnerships  among  them- 
selves; students  of  both  branches  might  be  educated  and 
examined  together  in  the  professional  law  schools  as  they 
now  are,  with  admittedly  good  results,  in  the  universities. 


CHAPTEE  CH 

THE   BENCH 

So  much  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts,  Federal  and  State,  that 
what  remains  to  be  stated  regarding  the  judicial  bench  need 
refer  only  to  its  personal  and  social  side.  What  is  the  social 
standing  of  the  judges,  the  average  standard  of  their  learning 
and  capacity,  their  integrity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
functions  whose  gravity  seems  to  increase  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  ? 

The  English  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  American 
judiciary  ought  to  begin  by  realizing  the  fact  that  his  concep- 
tion of  a  judge  is  purely  English,  not  applicable  to  any  other 
country.  For  some  centuries  Englishmen  have  associated 
the  ideas  of  power,  dignity,  and  intellectual  eminence  with 
the  judicial  office;  a  tradition,  shorter  no  doubt,  but  still  of 
respectable  length,  has  made  them  regard  it  as  incorruptible. 
The  judges  are  among  the  greatest  permanent  officials  of  the 
state.  They  have  earned  their  place  by  success,  more  or  less 
brilliant,  but  most  always  considerable,  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Bar;  they  are  removable  by  the  Crown  only  upon  an  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  they  enjoy  large  incomes  and 
great  social  respect.  Some  of  them  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
some  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  When  they  tRrter«« 
the  country  on  their  circuits,  they  are  received  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  each  county  with  the  ceremonious  pomp  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  followed  hither  and  thither  by  admiring 
crowds.  The  criticisms  of  an  outspoken  press  rarely  assail' 
their  ability,  hardly  ever  their  fairness.  Even  the  Bar,  which 
watches  them  daily,  which  knows  all  their  ins  and  outs  (to  use 
an  American  phrase)  both  before  and  after  their  elevation, 
treats  them  with  more  respect  than  is  commonly  shown  by  the 
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olergy  to  tlie  bishops.  Thus  the  English  form  their  concep- 
tioa  of  the  judge  as  a  personags  necessarily  and  naturally  dig- 
nified and  upright ;  and,  having  formed  it,  they  carry  it  abroad 
with  them  like  their  notions  of  land  tenure  and  other  insular 
conceptions,  and  are  astonished  when  they  find  that  it  does 
□ot  hold  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fine  and  fruitful  concep- 
tion, and  one  which  one  might  desire  to  see  accepted  every- 
where, though  it  has  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  compelling 
litigants  to  cany  to  London  much  business  which  in  other 
countries  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  local  courts.  But  it 
is  peculiar  to  England;  the  British  judge  is  as  abnormal  as  the 
British  Constitution,  and  owes  his  character  to  a  not  less  curi- 
ous and  complex  combination  of  conditions.  In  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  the  judge,  even  of  the  superior  couri»,  does  not 
hold  a  very  high  social  position.  He  is  not  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Bar,  and  has  not  that  community  of  feeling  with 
it  which  England  has  found  so  valuable.  Its  teatlera  outshine 
him  in  France ;  the  famous  professors  of  law  often  exert  a 
greater  authority  in  Germany.  His  independence,  and  even 
purity,  are  not  always  above  suspicion.  In  no  part  of  Europe 
do  his  wishes  and  opinions  carry  the  same  weight,  or  does  he 
command  the  same  deference  as  in  England.  The  English 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at  finding  him  in  America 
different  from  what  they  expect,  for  it  is  not  so  much  his  in- 
feriority there  that  is  exceptional  as  his  excellence  in  England. 

In  America,  the  nine  Federal  judges  of  the  Supreme  court 
retain  much  of  the  dignity  which  surrounds  the  English  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature.  They  are  almost  the  only  officials 
who  are  appointed  for  life,  and  their  functions  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly  great  public  interest  is  felt  in  the  choice  of  a 
jndge,  and  the  post  is  an  object  of  ambition.  Though  now 
and  then  an  eminent  lawyer  may  decline  it  because  he  is 
already  making  by  practice  live  times  as  much  as  the  salary 
it  carries,  still  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  first-rate 
men  to  fill  the  court.  The  minor  Feileral  judges  are  usually 
persons  of  ability  and  experience.  They  are  inadequately 
paid,  but  the  life  tenure  makes  the  place  desired  and  secures 
respect  for  it. 

Of  the  State  judges  it  is  hard  to  speak  generally,  because 
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there  are  great  differeaces  between  State  and  State.  In  six  or 
seven  commonwealths,  of  which  Massachusetts  is  the  best  ex- 
ample among  Eastern  and  Michigan  among  Western  States,  they 
stand  high  —  that  is  to  say,  the  post  attracts  a  prosperous 
banister  though  he  will  lose  in  income,  or  a  taw  professor 
though  he  must  sacrifice  his  leisure.  But  in  some  States  it  is 
otherwise.  A  place  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  courts  cartieB 
little  honour,  and  commands  but  slight  social  consideratiotL 
It  is  lower  than  that  of  an  English  county  court  judge  or  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  or  of  a  Scotch  sheriS-substitute.  It  raises  no 
])resumption  that  its  holder  is  able  or  cultivated  or  trusted  bj 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  may  be  all  of  these,  but  if  so,  it  is  in 
respect  of  his  personal  merits  that  he  will  be  valued,  not  for 
his  official  position.  Often  he  stands  below  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  State  or  city  bar  in  all  these  points  and  does  not 
move  in  the  best  society.'  Hence  a  leading  counsel  seldom 
accepts  the  post,  and  men  often  resign  a  judgeship,  or  when 
their  term  of  office  expires  do  not  seek  re-election,  but  return 
to  practice  at  the  bar.'  Hence,  too,  a  judge  is  not  expected  to 
set  an  example  of  conformity  to  the  conventional  standards  of 
decorum.  Ko  one  is  surprised  to  see  liirn  in  low  company,  or 
to  hear,  in  the  ruder  parts  of  the  South  and  West,  that  he 
took  part  in  a  shooting  aSray.  He  is  as  welcome  to  be  "ft 
child  of  nature  and  of  freedom  "  as  any  private  citizen. 

The  European  reader  may  think  that  these  facts  not  only 
betoken  but  tend  to  perpetuat«  a  low  stand^d  of  learning  and 
capacity  among  the  State  judges,  and  from  this  low  standard 
he  will  go  on  to  conclude  that  justice  must  be  badly  admin- 
istered, and  will  ask  with  surprise  why  an  intelligent  and 
practical  people  allow  this  very  important  part  of  their  poblw 
work  to  be  ill  discharged.  I  shrink  from  making  positive 
statements  on  so  large  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  jostioe 

>  A  promJnent  New  Yorker  oDce  Mid  to  me,  spe&klng  oC  one  of  tha  chief 
Judges  at  Ibe  city,  "  I  don't  tblok  him  nach  n  bad  fellow  ;  he  hai  aIwstb  baa 
very  [rieodly  to  me,  and  would  give  me  a  midnight  InjuoctioD  or  do  anything 
else  for  me  at  »  moment's  notice.  And  lie's  not  an  ill-natured  tnnn.  Bnt,  of 
course,  he's  the  last  person  I  should  dream  ol  asking  to  my  houM."  Thing! 
are  better  in  New  York  to-day. 

>  Host  States  are  full  of  ex-judges  practising  at  the  bat,  the  title  bd»g 
continued  as  a  matter  of  courteoy  to  the  person  who  baa  tnrmarly  enjoyed 
It,  and  BomeUmes  even  extended  to  an  elderly  counsel  who  has  neTsr  Mt  oa 
the  bench.    For  locUl  pnipoeei,  once  a  Jadge,  alwftji  a  Indgv. 
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over  a  Taat  country  whose  States  differ  in  many  respects.  Bat 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  clvi]  justice  is  better  administered 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  character  which  the  Bench 
bears  in  moat  of  the  States.  In  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  six  or  seven  States  just  mentioned  it  is 
equal  to  the  justice  dispensed  in  the  superior  courts  of  England, 
Fiance,  and  Germany.  In  the  remainder  it  is  inferior,  that  is 
to  say,  civil  trials,  whether  the  issue  be  of  law  or  of  fact,  more 
frequently  give  an  unsatisfactory  result ;  the  opinions  de- 
livered by  the  judges  are  wanting  in  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  law  becomes  loose  and  uncertain.'  This  inferiority  is 
more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
State,  the  better  States  taking  mote  pains  to  secure  respectable 
men.  That  it  is  everywhere  less  marked  than  a  priori  reason- 
ings would  have  suggested,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  way 
shrewd  juries  have  of  rendering  substantially  just  verdicts, 
partly  to  the  ability  of  the  Bar,  whose  arguments  make  up 
for  a  judge's  want  of  learning,  by  giving  him  the  means  of 
reaching  a  sound  decision,  partly  to  that  native  acuteness 
of  Americans  which  enables  them  to  handle  any  sort  of  prac- 
tical work,  roughly  perhaps,  but  well  enough  for  the  absolute 
needs  of  the  case.  The  injury  to  the  quality  of  State  law  is 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  abundance  of  good  law  is  produced 
by  the  Federal  courts,  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  best  States, 
and  by  the  judges  of  England,  whose  reported  decisions  are 
frequently  referred  to.  Having  constantly  questioned  those 
I  met  on  the  subject,  I  have  heard  comparatively  few  com- 
plaints from  commercial  men  as  to  the  ineSicieocy  of  State 
tribunals,  and  not  many  even  from  the  leading  lawyers,  though 
their  interest  in  the  scientific  character  of  law  makes  them 
severe  critics  of  current  legislation,  and  opponents  of  these 
schemes  for  codifying  the  common  law  which  have  been 
dangled  before  the  multitude  in  several  States,  It  is  other- 
wise as  regards  criminal  justice.  It  is  accused  of  being  slow, 
uncertain,  and  unduly  lenient  both  to  crimes  of  violence  and 
to  commercial  frauds.  Yet  the  accusers  charge  the  fault  less 
on  the  judges  than  on  the  weakness  of  juries,'  and  on  the 

'  The  last  Constitution  otCalitornia  requires  lbs  judges  of  the  higher  courts 
to  |[ive  their  decisions  io  writing. 

*  Th«ce  ftre  pituses  where  the  parilj  o[  Juries  la  not  above  Buapicion.    Kenr 
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facilities  for  escape  which  a  cumbrous  and  highly  techDioal 
procedure,  allowing  numerous  opportunities  foi  interposing 
delays  and  raisii^  points  of  law,  provides  for  prisoners.*  In- 
dulgence to  prisoners  is  now  as  marked  as  harshness  to  them 
was  in  England  before  the  days  of  Bentham  aud  Bomilly.  The 
legislatures  must  bear  the  blame  of  this  procedure,  though 
stronger  men  on  the  Bench  would  more  often  overrule  trivial 
points  of  law  and  expedite  convictions. 

The  causes  which  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  State 
judges  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters.  Shortly 
stated  they  are  ;  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  the  limited 
tenure  of  office,  often  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  method  of 
appointment,  uomiDally  by  popular  election,  practically  by  the 
agency  of  party  wirepullers.  The  first  two  causes  have  pre- 
vented the  ablest  lawyers,  the  last  often  prevents  the  mrat 
honourable  men,  from  seeking  the  post.  All  are  the  i«sult  of 
democratic  theory,  of  the  belief  in  equality  and  popular  sover- 
eignty pushed  to  extremes.  And  this  theory  has  aggravated 
the  mischief  in  withdrawing  from  the  judge,  when  it  baa 
appointed  him,  those  external  badges  of  dignity  which,  childish 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  philosopher,  have  power  over  the 
ima^nation  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  are  not  without  a 
useful  reBex  influence  on  the  person  whom  they  surround,  nus> 
ing  his  sense  of  his  position,  aud  reminding  hiu  of  its  respon- 
sibilities.    Ko  American  magistrate,  except  the  judges  of  the 

Yock  hM  recently  created  a.  new  office,  thkt  of  Warden  ol  the  Gnmd  Jury. 
As  a  diBtinguiBh^  lawyer  observed  in  mentioning  this,  Qu£«  etittodi  el  ^unl 

'  Even  judges  suffer  Irom  this  misplaced  leniency.  I  heard  of  a  case  whkb 
happened  in  Kentucky  a  few  years  ago.  A  decree  of  foreclasure  wM  pio- 
nouiicerl  by  a  respected  juilge  SKalnet  a  defendant  of  good  local  family 
connections.  The  judge  could  not  do  otherwise  than  pronounce  It,  for  th«re 
was  practically  no  defence.  As  the  judge  was  walking  from  the  cuort  to  tin 
railway  station  the  same  afternoon  the  defendant,  who  wa«  waitiog  dmi 
ihe  road,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  hnrd  to  avoid  arresting  and  tryini:  a  man 
guilty  of  so  flngmnt  an  ofTcnce.  so  arrested  he  was,  tried,  aud  coDTictad;  but 
on  an  allegation  of  lunacy  being  put  forward,  the  Court  of  Appeal*  ordered  a 
new  trial;  he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  inianity,  under  Instntclioni 
baaed  on  the  opinion  of  an  apjwilate  court,  and  presently  allowed  to  eacape 
into  Ohio  from  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  been  consigned.  There  wu,  I 
was  told,  a  good  deal  o(  synii>athy  for  him. 

Chelsly  of  Dairy,  the  father  of  the  famous  L«dj  Orange,  got  Into  troabla 
In  Scotland  early  in  last  century  for  shooting  a  jndge  who  had  decided  ag^oM 
htm,  but  was  not  so  Indulgently  dealt  with. 
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Sapreme  court  when  sitting  at  Washington,  and  those  of  the 
Intermediate  Federal  Courts  of  Appeal,  the  judges  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  and  those  of  the  Supreme 
coart  of  PennBylTania,  wears  any  robe  of  office  or  other  dis- 
tinctive dress,  or  has  any  attendant  to  escort  him,'  or  is  in  any 
respect  treated  differently  from  an  ordinary  citizen.  Popular 
sentiment  tolerates  nothiog  that  seems  to  elerate  a  man  above 
his  fellows,  even  when  his  dignity  is  really  the  dignity  of  the 
people  who  have  put  him  where  he  is.  I  remember  in  New  York 
under  the  reign  of  !Boas  Tweed  to  have  been  taken  into  one  of 
the  courts.  An  ill-ometied  looking  man,  flashily  dressed,  and 
rude  in  demeanour,  was  sitting  behind  a  table,  two  men  in 
front  were  addressing  him,  the  rest  of  the  room  was  given  up 
to  disorder.  Had  one  not  been  told  that  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  city,  one  might  have  taken  him  for 
a  criminal.  His  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  in  amount,  and 
though  an  appeal  lay  from  him  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State,  his  power  of  issuing  injunctions  put  all  the  property  in 
the  district  at  his  mercy.  This  was  what  democratic  theory 
had  brought  New  York  to.  For  the  change  which  that  State 
made  in  1846  was  a  perfectly  wanton  change.  No  practical 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  There  had  been  an  excellent 
Bench,  adorned,  as  it  happened,  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
of  modem  times,  the  illustrious  Chancellor  Kent.  But  the 
Convention  of  1846  thought  that  the  power  of  the  people  was 
insufficiently  recognized  while  judges  were  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  and  held  office  for  life,  so  theory  was  obeyed. 
The  Convention  in  its  circular  address  announced,  in  proposiug 
the  election  of  judges  for  five  years  by  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict, that  "  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  hence- 
forth, under  God,  be  in  their  own  hands."  But  the  quest  of  a 
more  perfect  freedom  and  equality  on  which  the  Convention 
started  the  people  gave  them  in  twenty-five  years  Judge  Bar- 
nard instead  of  Chancellor  Kent. 

The  limited  attainments  of  the  Bench  in  many  States,  and 
its  conspicuous  inferiority  to  the  counsel  who  practise  before 
it^  are,  however,  less  serious  evils  than  the  corruption  with 

1  Save  that  In  tb«  raral  conntieB  of  Hassachnaei 
New  Englind  Btat«a,  tbe  sheriff,  as  in  England,  e 
tha  Conrt-lioiiM, 
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which  it  Ib  often  charged.  iNothiug  has  done  so  much  to  dis- 
credit American  institutions  in  Europe  as  the  belief  that  the 
fountaina  of  justice  are  there  generally  polluted  ;  nor  is  there 
any  point  on  which  a  writer  treating  of  the  United  States 
would  more  desire  to  be  able  to  set  foith  incontrovertible  facts. 
Unluckily,  this  is  just  what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
be  doue  as  regards  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  most  States,  but  as  to  others  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  test  the  rumours  that  are  current.  I  give 
such  results  as  careful  ioquiries  in  many  districts  have  ensr 
bled  me  to  reach. 

The  Federal  judges  are  above  suspicion.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  member  of  the  Supreme  court  or  any  Circuit  judge  has 
been  ever  accused  of  corruption;  nor  have  the  allegations  occa- 
sionally made  against  some  of  the  southern  District  Federal 
judges  been,  except  in  one  instance,  seriously  pressed. 

The  State  judges  have  been  and  are  deemed  honest  and  im- 
partial in  nearly  all  the  Northern  and  most  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  In  a  few  of  these  States,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  the  Bench  has  within  the 
present  generation  included  men  who  would  do  credit  to  any 
court  in  any  country.  Even  in  other  States  an  eminent  man  is 
occasionally  found,  as  in  England  there  are  some  County  Court 
judges  who  are  sounder  lawyers  and  abler  men  than  some  of 
the  persons  whom  political  favour  has  of  late  years  been  unhap- 
pily permitted  to  raise  to  the  bench  of  the  High  Court. 

In  a  few  States,  perhaps  six  or  seven  in  all,  suspicions  have 
at  one  time  or  another  within  the  last  twenty  years  attached  to 
one  or  more  of  the  superior  judges.  Sometimes  these  auspi- 
cious may  have  been  ill-founded.'     But  though  I  know  of  only 

'  A  recent  Western  instance  bIioks  how  anspiciona  may  arise.  A  pertun 
living  in  tlie  capital  ot  the  State  uaed  his  inliniacy  with  the  superior  judga, 
most  □(  whom  were  in  the  habit  of  occasiotially  dining  with  him,  to  1^  liti- 
gnnts  to  believe  that  liis  InMuetiue  with  the  Bench  woulil  procui«  tot  them 
favourable  decisions.  Considerable  sums  were  accordingly  tdren  bJintowcDN 
bis  good  word.  AYhen  llie  lltl^nt  obi alued  the  decision  be  desired,  ths  money 
given  was  retained.  Wheti  the  case  went  against  bim,  the  confidant  o[  tlw 
Bench  was  delicately  scrupulous  in  handing  ft  back,  saying  that  aa  hU  Influ- 
ence had  failed  to  prevail,  lie  could  not  possibly  think  of  keeping  the  money. 
Everything  was  done  in  the  most  secret  and  confidential  way,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  ot  this  Judicious  dinner-giver  that  it  was  ditcoTcrea)  dial 
be  had  never  spoken  to  the  judges  about  law-suita  at  all,  and  that  they  ha^ 
Iain  under  a  groundless  stuplcion  ot  sharing  the  gains  their  triend  had  made. 
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one  case  in  which  they  hare  been  subatantiated,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  several  instances  improprieties  have  been 
committed.  The  judge  may  not  have  taken  a  bribe,  but  he  has 
perverted  justice  at  the  instance  of  some  person  or  persons 
who  either  gave  him  a  consideration  or  exercised  au  undue  in- 
fluence over  him.  It  would  not  follow  that  in  such  instances 
the  whole  Bench  was  tainted ;  indeed  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
State  in  which  more  thau  two  or  three  judges  were  the  objects 
of  distrust  at  the  same  time.' 

In  one  State,  viz.  New  York,  in  1869-71,  there  wore  flagrant 
scandals  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  three  justices  of  the 
superior  courts  who  had  unquestionably  both  sold  and  denied 
justice.  The  Tweed  Ring,  when  masters  of  New  York  City 
and  engaged  in  plundering  its  treasury,  found  it  convenient  to 
have  in  the  seat  of  justice  accomplices  who  might  chieok  inquiry 
into  their  misdeeds.  This  the  system  of  popular  elections  for 
very  short  terms  enabled  them  to  do;  and  men  were  accord- 
ingly placed  on  the  Bench  whom  one  might  rather  have  expected 
to  see  in  the  dock  —  bar-room  loafers,  broken-down  Tombs'  at- 
torneys, needy  adventurers  whose  want  of  character  made  them 
absolutely  dependent  on  their  patrons.  Being  elected  for  eight 
years  only,  these  fellows  were  obliged  to  purchase  re-election 
by  constant  subservience  to  the  party  managers.  They  did 
not  regard  social  censure,  for  they  were  already  excluded  from 
decent  society;  impeachment  had  no  terrors  for  them,  since 
the  State  legislature,  as  well  as  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
city,  was  in  the  hands  of  their  masters.  It  would  have  been 
vain  to  expect  such  people,  without  fear  of  God  or  man  before 
their  eyes,  to  resist  the  temptations  which  capitalists  and 
powerful  companies  could  offer. 

To  what  precise  point  of  infamy  they  descended  I  cannot 

1  For  instance,  tbeie  Is  a  Western  Stat«  Id  which  a  year  or  two  ago  tbsre 
m»  one,  but  only  one.  of  the  superior  Judges  whose  Integrity  was  doubted.  So 
little  secret  was  made  ot  the  matter,  that  when  a  very  distinguished  English 
lawyec  visited  the  city,  and  was  taken  to  see  the  Courts  dttlng,  the  oewspapers 
ftnnonnceil  the  Isct  next  day  as  follows :  — 

"LordX.  in  theclty, 
He  has  seen  Judge  Y." 

A  statute  ot  Arizona  prescribes  a  change  of  venae,  where  an  affidavit  Is 
made  alleging  that  a  judge  Is  biassed. 

■  The  Tombs  is  the  name  of  the  city  prison  of  New  Torlc,  round  which 
lawjen  o(  the  lowest  class  hover  in  the  hope  of  jacking  up  d^encei. 
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attempt,  among  bo  many  discordant  stories  and  mmours,  to 
determine.  It  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  in^ds 
orders  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  rules  of  practice ;  issued,  in 
rum-sbops,  injunctions  which  they  had  not  even  read  over; 
appointed  notorious  vagabonds  receivers  of  valuable  property ;' 
turned  over  important  cases  to  a  friend  of  their  own  stamp, 
and  gave  whatever  decision  he  suggested.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  who  could  obtain  from  these  ma^trates  what- 
ever order  or  decree  they  chose  to  ask  for,  A  leadii^  lawyer 
and  man  of  high  character  said  to  me  in  1870,  "When  a  client 

brings  me  a  suit  which  is  before (naming  a  judge),  I  feel 

myself  bound  to  tell  him  that  though  I  will  take  it  if  he  pleases, 
he  bad  much  better  give  it  to  So-and-So  (naming  a  lawyer),  for 
we  all  know  that  he  owns  that  judge."  A  system  of  client 
robbery  had  sprung  up,  by  which  each  judge  enriched  the  knot 
of  disreputable  lawyers  who  surrounded  him ;  he  referred  cases 
to  them,  granted  them  monstrous  allowances  in  the  name  of 
costs,  gave  them  receiverships  with  a  large  percentage,  and  so 
forth ;  they  in  turn  either  at  the  time  sharing  the  booty  with 
him,  or  undertaking  to  do  the  same  for  him  when  he  should 
have  descended  to  the  Bar  and  they  have  climbed  to  the  BenelL 
Kor  is  there  any  doubt  that  criminals  who  had  any  claim  on 
their  party  often  managed  to  elude  punishment  The  police, 
it  was  said,  would  not  arrest  such  an  offender  if  they  could 
help  it;  the  District  Attorney  would  avoid  prosecuting;  the 
court  officials,  if  public  opinion  had  forced  the  attorney  to  act, 
would  try  to  pack  the  jury;  the  judge,  if  the  jury  seemed 
honest,  would  do  his  best  to  procure  an  acquittal ;  and  if,  in 
spite  of  police,  attorney,  officials,  and  judge,  the  criminal  wu 
convicted  and  sentenced,  he  might  still  hope  that  the  influence 
of  hia  party  would  procure  a  pardon  from  the  goTemor  of  the 

1 "  In  the  minds  of  certain  New  York  judges,"  aatd  a  well-knoim  writer  ti 
tbU  time,  "  the  old-fashioned  distinction  between  a  receiver  ot  property  In  a 
Court  o(  Equity  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  at  common  law  ma;  be  sali)  to 
hare  been  lost."  The  abuses  oF  Judicial  authority  were  mostly  perpetrated  la 
the  eierciae  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  which  la  no  donbt  the  m<tgt  delicate  part 
ol  a  judge's  work,  not  only  because  there  is  no  jury,  but  because  the  eSect  ol 
an  injunction  may  be  irremediable,  whereas  a  decision  on  the  main  qnesdoa 
may  be  reversed  on  appeal.  In  Scotland  some  of  tbe  local  oourta  have  a  Jorb- 
dici ion  unlimited  in  amount,  but  no  action  can  be  t&ken  on  an  iatenliat  iiBDed 
by  such  a  court  it  an  appeal  U  made  witli  due  promptueM  to  ttao  Coort  of 
Sessloo. 
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BttLte,  or  enable  him  in  some  other  way  to  slip  out  of  the 
giasp  of  justice.  For  governor,  judge,  attorney,  officials,  and 
police  were  all  of  them  party  nominees ;  and  if  a  man  cannot 
count  on  being  helped  by  his  party  at  a  pinch,  who  will  be 
fiuthful  to  his  party  ? 

Although  these  malpractices  diverted  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness from  the  courts  to  private  arbitration,  the  damage  to  the 
xegnlar  course  of  civil  justice  was  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  guilty  judges  were  but  three  in  number, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  even  they  decided  unjustly 
in  an  ordinary  commercial  suit  between  man  and  man,  or  took 
direct  money  bribes  from  one  of  the  parties  to  such  a  suit.  The 
better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  only  where  the  in- 
fluence of  a  political  party  or  of  some  particular  persons  came 
in  that  injustice  was  perpetrated,  and  the  truth,  I  believe,  was 
spoken  by  another  judge,  an  honest  and  worthy  man,  who  in  talk- 
ing to  me  at  the  time  of  the  most  unblushing  among  these  offend- 
ers, said,  "  Well,  I  don't  much  like ;  he  is  certainly  a  bad 

fellow,  with  very  little  delicacy  of  mind.  He'll  give  you  an 
injunction  without  hearing  what  it's  about.  But  I  don't  think 
he  takes  money  down  from  everybody."  In  the  instance 
which  made  most  noise  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
suits,  there  was  no  need  to  give  bribes.  The  gang  of  thieves 
who  had  gained  control  of  the  line  and  were  "  watering "  its 
stock  were  leagued  with  the  political  "  ringsters  "  who  ruled 
the  city  and  nominated  the  judges ;  and  nobody  doubts  that 
the  monstrous  decisions  in  these  suits  were  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  the  Tammany  leaders  over  their  judicial  minions. 

The  fall  of  the  Tammany  Ring  was  swiftly  followed  by  the 
impeachment  or  resignation  of  these  judges,  and  no  similar 
scandal  has  since  disgraced  the  Empire  State,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  some  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  city  would 
be  more  worthily  presided  over  if  they  were  "taken  out  of 
politics."  At  present  New  York  appoints  her  chief  city  judges 
for  fourteen  years  and  pays  them  a  large  salary,  so  she  gets 
fairly  good  if  not  first-rate  men.  Unhappily  the  magnitude  of 
this  one  judicial  scandal,  happening  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Union,  and  the  one  which  Europeans  hear  most  of,  has  thrown 
over  the  integrity  of  the  American  Bench  a  shadow  which  does 
great  injustice  to  it  as  a  whole. 

VOL.  n  «  T 
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Although  judicial  purity  has  of  late  years  come  to  be  deemed 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  high  civilization,  it  is  one 
which  has  been  realized  in  very  few  times  and  countries. 
Hesiod  complained  that  the  kings  who  heard  the  cause  between 
himself  and  his  brother  received  gifts  to  decide  against  him. 
Felix  expected  to  get  money  for  loosing  St.  Paul,  Among 
Orientals  to  this  day  an  incorruptible  magistrate  is  a  rare  ex- 
ception.' In  England  a  lord  chancellor  was  removed  for  tak- 
ing bribes  as  late  as  the  time  of  George  I.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
Kussia,  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  even  in 
Italy,  the  judges,  except  perhaps  those  of  the  highest  court, 
are  not  assumed  by  general  opinion  to  be  above  suspicion. 
Many  are  trusted  individually,  but  the  office  is  not  deemed  to 
guarantee  the  honour  of  its  occupant  Yet  in  all  these  coun- 
tries the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  hold 
either  for  life  or  at  its  pleasure,"  whereas  in  America  suspicion 
has  arisen  only  in  States  where  popular  election  prevails; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  responsibility  for  a  bad  appointment 
cannot  be  fixed  on  any  one  person.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
Bench  in  these  States  do  not  therefore  indicate  unsoundness 
in  the  general  tone  either  of  the  people  or  of  the  profession 
from  whom  the  offenders  have  been  taken,  but  are  the  natural 
result,  of  a  system  which,  so  far  from  taking  precautions  to 
place  worthy  persons  on  the  SPat  of  justice,  has  left  the  choice 
of  them  in  four  cases  out  of  live  to  a  secret  combination  of 
wirepullers.  Thus  we  may  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
present  tendency  is  not  only  to  make  judges  more  independent 
by  lengthening  their  term  of  office  but  to  withdraw  their  ap- 
pointment from  popular  vote  and  restore  it  to  the  governor, 
from  whom,  as  a  responsible  officer,  the  public  may  exact  the 
utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  able  and  upright  men, 

'  In  Egypt  I  was  told  in  1888,  that  there  might  b«  here  and  there  among  the 
native  judgea  a  man  who  did  nut  take  bribes,  but  pmbahly  not  more  thui 
two  or  three  in  the  whole  country.    Things  are,  however,  now  meiidtDj;  there. 

'  There  Is  the  Important  difference  between  these  countries  and  England 
that  ID  all  ol  them  not  only  ia  little  or  no  use  made  o£  the  civil  Jury,  but  pablic 
opInloQ  Is  less  active  and  justice  more  localized,  f.«.  a  smaller  proportion  at 
Important  Huils  are  brought  before  the  supreme  court*  of  the  capital.  TiM 
centralization  of  English  Justice,  costly  to  suitors,  has  coDtiibnt«d  to  make 
law  more  pure  as  well  as  more  scientific. 
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No  one  Till  expect  to  find  in  a  book  like  this  a  desoriptioa 
of  that  prodigy  of  labour,  wealth,  and  skill  —  the  Ameiioan 
lailway  system.  Of  its  management,  its  finance,  its  commer- 
cial prospects,  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak.  But  railroadB,  and 
those  who  own  and  control  them,  occupy  a  place  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  the  country  which  requires  some  passing 
Tords,  for  it  is  a  place  far  more  significant  than  similar  enter- 
prises have  obtained  in  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are  so  much  larger,  and  have  a  popula- 
tion so  much  more  scattered  than  any  European  state  that  they 
depend  even  more  upon  means  of  internal  communication.  It 
is  these  communications  that  hold  the  country  together,  and 
render  it  one  for  all  social  and  political  purposes  as  well  as -for 
commerce.  They  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  made  the  West, 
for  it  ia  along  the  lines  of  railway  that  the  West  has  been  set- 
tled, and  population  still  follows  the  rails,  stretching  out  to 
Bouth  and  north  of  the  great  trunk  lines  wherever  they  send 
off  a  branch.  The  Americans  are  an  eminently  locomotive 
people.  Were  statistics  on  such  a  point  attainable,  they  would 
probably  show  that  the  average  man  travels  over  thrice  as 
many  miles  by  steam  in  a  year  as  the  average  Englishman,  six 
times  as  many  as  the  average  Frenchman  or  German.  The 
Ifew  Yorker  thinks  of  a  journey  td  Chicago  (900  miles)  as  a 
Londoner  of  a  journey  to  Glasgow  (400  miles) ;  and  a  family 
at  St  Louis  will  go  for  sea-bathing  to  Cape  May,  a  journey  of 
thir^-fire  or  forty  hours,  as  readily  as  a  Birmingham  family 
goes  to  Scarborough.  The  movements  of  goods  traffic  are  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  greatest  branch  of  heavy  freight  trans- 
portation in  England,  that  of  coal  from  the  north  and  west  to 
London,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  weight  of  cotton,  grain, 
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bacon,  cattle,  fruit,  and  ores  whicli  conies  from  the  inland 
regions  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  traffic  does  not  merely 
give  to  the  trunk  lines  an  enormous  yearly  turnover,  —  it 
interests  all  classes,  I  might  almost  say  all  individuals,  in 
railway  operations,  seeing  that  every  branch  of  industry  and 
every  profession  except  divinity  and  medicine  is  more  or  leas 
directly  connected  vrith  the  movements  of  commerce,  and 
prospers  in  proportion  to  its  prosperity.  Consequently,  rail- 
roads and  their  receipts,  railroad  directors  and  their  doings, 
occupy  men's  tongues  and  pens  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
Europe. 

Some  of  the  great  railway  companies  possess  yet  another 
source  of  vrealth  and  power.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
formed  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  rails  in  thinly-peopled, 
or  perhaps  quite  uninhabited  regions,  in  some  instances  over 
deserts  or  across  lofty  mountains,  seemed  likely  to  prove  so 
un remunerative  to  the  first  shareholders,  yet  so  beneficial  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  Congress  was  induced  to  enconrage 
the  promoters  by  vast  grants  of  unoccnpied  land,  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  lying  aloi^  the  projected  line.'  The 
grants  were  often  improvident,  and  they  gave  rise  to  endless 
lobbying  and  intrigue,  first  to  secure  them,  then  to  keep  them 
from  being  declared  forfeited  in  respect  of  some  breach  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  company.  However, 
the  lines  were  made,  colonists  came,  much  of  the  lands  has 
been  sold,  to  speculators  as  well  as  to  individual  settlers ;  but 
much  long  remained  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  companies. 
These  gifts  made  the  railroads  great  landowners,  gave  them  a 
local  influence  and  divers  local  interests  besides  those  arising 
from  their  proper  business  of  carriers,  and  brought  them  into 
intimate  and  often  perilously  delicate  relations  with  leadii^ 
politicians. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  railroads,  even  those  that  held  no 
land  beyond  that  on  which  their  rails  ran,  acquired  immense 

1  These  grants  usually  consl.sted  of  alternate  aections,  Id  the  earlier  iMtta 
of  five  to  the  mde  alnni;  the  line.  The  total  grant  made  lo  the  Onion  Paelfla 
Railway  was  13,01)0,100  acres;  to  the  Kanui  Pacific,  6,000,000;  u>  the  Central 
Paciflc,  I'J.IOiMOO;  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  47,000,000;  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Paclflc,  42.0110,(100 ;  to  the  Snutliem  Paeiflc,  9,!i20,<m.  Enormoos  monej  sob- 
sidles,  ezceediu);  Sij0,00O,000,  were  also  gninted  bjr  QwgiMS  to  tbe  fliM  tnaa- 
continental  lines. 
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power  in  the  districts  they  traversed.  In  a  new  and  thinly- 
peopled  State  the  companies  were  by  fa.r  the  wealthiest  bodies, 
and  able  by  their  wealth  to  exert  all  sorts  of  influence.  A  city 
or  a  district  of  country  might  depend  entirely  upon  them  for 
its  progress.  If  they  ran  a  line  into  it  or  through  it,  emigrants 
followed,  the  value  of  fixed  property  rose,  trade  became  brisk; 
if  they  passed  it  by,  and  L>est<)wed  transixirtation  facilities  on 
Bome  other  district,  it  saw  itself  outstripped  and  began  to 
languish.  If  a  company  owned  a  trunk  line  it  could,  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  rates  of  freight  on  that  line  through  which  the 
products  of  the  district  or  State  passed  towards  the  sea,  stimu- 
late or  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population,  or 
the  miners,  or  the  lumbermen.  That  is  to  gay,  the  great  com- 
panies held  in  their  hands  the  fortunes  of  cities,  of  counties, 
even  sometimes  of  States  and  Territories.'  California  was  tor 
many  years  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
way,  then  her  only  road  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Atlantic.  Oregon  and  Washington  were  almost  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Ifavigatiou  Company, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  Northern  Pacific.  What  made  the 
position  more  singular  was  that,  although  these  railroads  had 
been  built  under  statutes  passed  by  the  State  they  traversed 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Territories,  wholly  or  partially  under  Federal 
statutes),  they  were  built  with  Eastern  capital,  and  were  owned 
by  a  number,  often  a  small  number,  of  rich  men  living  in  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  unamenable  to  looal  influences, 
and  caring  no  more  about  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  State 
whence  their  profits  came  than  an  English  bondholder  cares 
about  the  feelings  of  Chili.  Moreover,  although  the  railroads 
held  a  fuller  sway  in  the  newer  States,  they  were  sometimes 
potent  political  factors  in  the  older  ones.  In  1870  I  often 
heard  men  say,  "  Camden  and  Amboy  (the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad)  rules  Xew  Jersey,"  In  New  York  the  great  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  under  its  able  chief,  exerted  immense  influence  with 
the  legislature,  partly  by  their  wealth,  partly  by  the  oppor- 

•  TMb  wm  ot  cours*  eBpeelally  the  caaa  with  the  newer  Western  States ;  yet 
even  in  the  older  piirts  of  the  country  any  very  large  railway  syetem  had  great 
power,  for  It  night  have  a  monopoly  o(  com  mnn  I  ration ;  or  It  there  were  two 
Unea  they  mlitht  have  agreed  to  "  pool,"  aa  it  la  called,  their  traffic  recelpta 
and  work  In  harmony. 
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tunities  of  bestowing  favours  on  individuals  and  localities 
which  they  possessed,  includiiig  the  gift  of  free  passes  and 
possibly  influence  exercised  on  the  votes  of  their  employ^. 
Sometimes,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  they  even 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  a  political  party,  giving 
it  money  as  well  aa  votes.  But  more  commonly  they  have 
confined  themselves  to  securing  their  own  Interesto,  and 
obliged,  or  threatened  and  used,  the  State  leaders  of  both 
parties  alike  for  that  purpose.  The  same  sort  of  power  was 
at  one  time  exerted  over  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
by  the  greater  Swiss  railway  companies;  though,  since  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  it  is  said  to  have  quite  disappeared.' 

Id  such  circumstances  conflicts  between  the  railroads  and 
the  State  governments  were  inevitable.  The  companies  might 
succeed  in  "capturing"  individual  legislators  or  committees 
of  either  or  both  Houses,  but  they  could  not  silence  ,the  dis- 
contented cities  01  counties  who  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  neglected  while  some  other  city  obtained 
better  facilities,  still  less  the  farmers  who  denounced  the  un- 
duly high  rates  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of 
their  produce.  Thus  a  duel  began  between  the  companies  and 
the  peoples  of  some  of  the  States,  which  has  gone  on  with 
varying  fortune  in  the  halls  of  the  legislatures  and  in  the 
courts  of  law.  The  farmers  of  the  North-west  formed  agricul- 
tural associations  called  "  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  or  popularly 
"  Granges,"  and  passed  a  number  of  laws  imposing  various 
restrictions  on  the  railroads,  and  providing  for  the  fixing 
of  a  maximum  scale  of  charges.  But  although  the  railroad 
companies  had  been  formed  under,  and  derived  their  powers 
of  taking  land  and  making  by-laws  from,  State  statutes, 
these  statutes  had  in  some  cases  omitted  to  reserve  the 
right  to  deal  freely  with  the  lines  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  companies  therefore  attempted  to  resist  the 
"  Granger  laws  "  as  being  unconstitutional.  They  were  defeated 
by  two  famous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Federal  court  in 
1876,*  establishing  the  right  of  a  State  to  impose  restrictions 
on  public  undertakings  in  the  nature  of  monopolies.    But  in 

1  The  Swiss  railways  are  Dow  under  the  control  ot  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
3  See  Minn  v.  Uliiiois,  aiti  Peoke  v.  CKieago,  Burlington,  and  Qujitqr 
Railroad,  94  U.  8.  Bepoila. 
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other  directions  they  had  better  luck.  The  Granger  laws 
proved  in  many  respects  unworkable.  The  companieB,  alleg- 
ing that  they  could  not  carry  goods  at  a  loss,  vexed  the  people 
by  refufliog  to  construct  branches  and  other  new  lines,  and  in 
various  ways  contrived  to  make  the  laws  difficult  of  execution. 
Thus  they  procured  (in  most  States)  the  repeal  of  the  first  set 
of  Granger  laws ;  and  when  further  legislation  was  projected, 
secret  engines  of  influence  were  made  to  play  upon  the  legislar 
tures,  influences  which,  since  the  first  wave  of  popular  impulse 
had  now  spent  itself,  often  proved  efficacious  in  averting 
further  restrictions  or  impeding  the  enforcement  of  those 
imposed.  Those  who  profited  most  by  the  strife  were  the  less 
scrupulous  among  the  legislators,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive 
some  favour  from  a  railroad,  could  levy  blackmail  upon  it  by 
bringii^  in  a  threatening  bill.' 

The  contest,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  several  States. 
It  passed  to  Congress.  Congress  has  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  deal  with  a  railway  lying  entirely  within  one 
State,  but  is  held  entitled  to  legislate,  under  its  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce  between  different  States,  for  all  lines  (includ- 
ing connecting  lines  which  are  worked  together  as  a  tjirough 
line)  which  traverse  more  than  one  State.  And  of  course  it 
has  always  had  power  over  railways  situate  in  the  Territories. 
As  the  Federal  courts  decided  a  few  years  ago  that  no  State' 
could  legislate  against  a  railway  lying  partly  outside  its  own 
limits,  because  this  would  trench  on  Federal  competence,  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation,  long  pressed  upon  Congress, 
became  urgent;  and  after  much  debate  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1887  establishing  an  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  with 
power  to  regulate  railroad  transportation  and  charges  in  many 
material  respects.  The  companies  had  opposed  it ;  but  after 
its  passage  they  discovered  that  it  hurt  them  less  than  they 
had  feared,  and  in  some  points  even  benefited  them ;  for  having 
prohibited  all  discriminations  and  secret  rebates,  and  required 
them  to  adhere  to  their  published  list  of  charges,  it  has  given 
them  a  ready  answer  to  demands  for  exceptional  privileges.* 

1  A  (aw  ye&n  Ago  the  legialature  of  Iowa  passed  ■  Btatute  gtviog  the  State 
Ballwa;  Commiuloii  tull  powon  to  fli  charges ;  and  iDjunctioiis  were  obtained 
from  tiie  Conrtg  restraining  the  CommlsBion  from  imp<MiiDg,  as  thej  were 
pnceedlng  to  do,  rates  so  low  sa  to  be  destructive  of  reaaooable  profits. 

*  It  also  att«inpl«d,  though  a*  yet  with  incomplete  sneeess.  to  put  an  end  to 
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The  time  has  hardly  yet  come  for  estimating  the  leeults  ot 
this  momentous  statute,  but  it  cannot  be  pronounced  a  success, 
for  it  has  given  rise  to  a  swarm  of  difficult  legal  questions, 
and  while  hampering  the  railroads  has  scarcely  lessened  the 
complaints  of  tiie  farming  and  commercial  classes.  That  the 
railroads  had  exercised  autocratic  and  irresponsible  power 
over  some  regions  of  the  country,  and  had  occasionally  abused 
this  power,  especially  by  imposing  discriminations  in  their 
freight  charges,  is  not  to  be  denied.*  They  had  become  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  a  constant  theme  for  demagogic  denuncia- 
tions; and  their  success  during  some  years  in  resisting  public 
clamour  by  their  secret  control  of  legislatures,  or  even  of  the 
State  commissioners  appointed  to  deal  with  them,  increased 
the  irritation.  All  corporations  are  at  present  unpopular  in 
America,  and  especially  corporations  possessed  of  monopolies. 
The  agitation  will  apparently  continue,  though  the  confidence 
felt  in  the  honesty  of  the  Oommission  has  done  something  to 
allay  it,  and  attempts  be  made  to  carry  still  more  stringent 
legislation.  There  is  even  a  section  of  opinion  which  desires 
to  see  all  railways,  as  well  as  telegraphs,  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation,  and  that  not  merely  for  revenue  purposes,  but 
to  make  them  serve  more  perfectly  the  public  convenience. 
The  objection  which  to  most  men  seems  decisive  against 
■any  such  arrangement  is  that  it  would  not  only  encumber 
government  with  moat  difficult  rate-problems,  afifecting  local 
interests,  and  therefore  involving  the  certainty  of  local  politi- 
cal pressure,  but  would  also  throw  a  stupendous  mass  of 
patronage  and  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being  hohling  office.  Considering  what  a  perennial 
spring  of  bitterness  partisan  patronage  has  been,  and  how 
liable  to  perversion  under  the  best  regulations  patronage 
must  always  be,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  toss 
an  immense  number  of  places, — the  railroads  employ  nearly 
900,000  persons,  —  many  of  them  important  and  highly  paid, 
into  the  lap  of  a  party  minister.     Economic  gain,  assuming 

the  bestowal  of  free  paasea  for  poagengerB,  a  form  of  prefereoce  which  h«d 
Bwuiaed  large  proportioua. 

1  It  would  appear  that  the  freight  charges  od  Americao  iuIwbti  wen, 
before  188T,  ganeraUy  lower  than  thuae  In  England  and  In  Weatem  Earape 
generally.  Engliah  tlurd  class  passenger  fares  are  slightly  lower  than  tlKWa 
in  the  otdiaary  A 
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that  Buch  gain  could  be  secured,  would  be  dearly  boi^ht  by 
political  danger. 

Their  strife  with  the  State  governments  has  not  been  enough 
to  occupy  the  pugnacity  of  the  companies.  They  must  needs 
fight  with  one  another;  and  their  wars  have  been  long  and 
fierce,  involving  immeuse  pecuniary  interests,  not  only  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  combatant  lines,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  they  served.  Such  conflicts  have  been 
most  frequent  between  the  trunk  lines  competing  for  the  car- 
riage of  goods  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  have 
been  conducted  not  only  by  lowering  charges  so  as  to  starve 
out  the  weaker  line,'  but  by  attacks  upon  its  stocks  in  the 
great  share  markets,  by  efforts  to  defeat  its  bills  in  the  State 
legislatures,  and  by  law-suits  with  applications  for  injunctions 
in  the  courts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Atnhison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  railway  with  the  Denver 
and  Bio  Grande  for  the  possession  of  the  great  caSon  of  the 
Arkansas  River,'  the  easiest  route  into  an  important  group  of 
Rocky  Mountain  valleys,  the  navvies  of  the  two  companies 
foi^ht  with  shovels  and  pickaxes  on  the  spot,  while  their 
counsel  were  fighting  in  the  law  courts  sixteen  hundred  miles 
away.  A  well-established  company  has  sometimes  to  appre- 
hend a  peculiarly  annoying  form  of  attack  at  the  hands  of 
audacious  adventurers,  who  construct  a  competing  line  where 
the  traffic  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  the  existing  one  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  the  capital  it  has  expended,  aiming,  not  at  the 
creation  of  a  profitable  undertaking,  but  at  levying  blackmail 
on  one  which  exists,  and  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  manipu- 
lating bonds  and  stocks  for  their  own  benefit.  In  such  a  case 
the  railway  company  in  possession  has  its  choice  between  two 
courses :  it  may  allow  the  new  enterprise  to  go  on,  then  lower 
its  own  rates,  and  so  destroy  all  possibility  of  profits ;  or  it 
may  buy  up  the  rival  line,  perhaps  at  a  heavy  price.  Some- 
times it  tries  the  first  course  long  enough  to  beat  down  the 

1  In  one  o(  (heu  conteiU,  one  railway  having  lowered  lis  ratei  for  cattle 
to  a  figure  below  payiug  point,  the  manager  o(  Clie  other  ptomptl;  bonght  np 
all  the  ckttle  he  could  find  at  ihe  Inlmid  terniiniu,  and  sent  them  to  the  coait 
bj  the  enemy's  line,  a  costly  lesMoti  to  the  latter. 

s  Tbia  so-called  "  Royal  Gorge  "  ut  the  Arkansas  is  one  ot  the  most  striking 
jteoei  of  scenery  on  the  North  American  continent,  not  unlike  the  graodeac 
part  of  the  (amous  Dariel  Pass  iu  the  Caucasus. 
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already  small  prospects  of  the  new  line  and  thea  buys  it ;  but 
although  this  may  ruin  the  "  pirates  "  (as  they  are  commonly 
caUed)  who  have  built  the  new  line,  it  involTes  a  hideous  waste 
of  the  money  spent  in  construction,  and  the  shareholders  of  the 
old  company  as  well  as  the  bondholders  of  the  new  one  sufFei. 
This  is  a  form  of  raid  upon  property  which  evidently  ought  to 
be  prevented  by  a  greater  care  on  the  part  of  State  legislatures 
in  refusing  to  pass  special  Acts  for  unnecessary  railroads,  or  in 
ao  modifying  their  law  as  to  prevent  a  group  of  promoters  from 
using,  for  purposes  of  blackmail,  the  powers  of  taking  land  and 
constructing  railroads,  which  general  statutes  confer. 

This  atmosphere  of  strife  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
feature  of  railway  management  which  a  European  6nds  most 
remarkable ;  I  mean  its  autocratic  character.  Kearly  all  the 
great  lines  are  controlled  and  managed  either  by  a  small  knot  of 
persons  or  by  a  single  man.  Sometimes  one  man,  or  a  knot  of 
threeor  fourcapitalistsactlngasone  man,  holds  an  actual  major- 
ity of  the  shares,  and  then  he  can  of  course  do  exactly  what  he 
pleases.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the  ruling  man  (or  knot) 
comes  so  near  to  being  a  controlling  interest  that  he  may  safely 
assume  that  no  majority  can  be  brought  against  him,  the  ten- 
dencies of  many  shareholders  being  to  support "  the  administra- 
tion "  in  all  its  policy.  This  accumulation  of  voting  power  in 
a  few  hands  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  shares 
of  new  lines  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  get  scattered  through 
the  general  public  as  in  England,  but  are  commonly  allotted 
in  masses  to  a  few  persons,  often  as  a  sort  of  bonus  upon  their 
subscribing  for  the  bonds  of  the  company.*     In  the  United 

1  "  It  la  an  Bitraordlnary  fact,"  says  Ml.  HItcbcock,  "  that  th«  power  ot 
emineat  domain  whiuh  the  8tata  Itaelt  confeasedljr  ought  uever  to  use  save  on 
groiindH  of  public  Decesaity  should  be  at  the  conimand  ol  Irreapoiislble  tndirid- 
nala  tor  purposes  ut  private  gain,  not  only  iHthout  aoy  guarantee  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  thereby,  but  when  It  ia  perfectly  well  known 
that  it  may  be,  and  lias  been,  dellheratel;  availed  of  tor  merely  spaculatlvt 
purposes-  The  facility  witb  whicb,  under  looaely  drawn  railroad  laws,  purely 
speculative  railroad  charters  cau  be  obtained  has  cootribnlod  not  a  little  to 
develop  the  law  of  receiversbtps.  In  Missouri  there  is  nothing  ta  prerent  any 
five  men  whose  c^oiubined  capital  would  not  enable  them  to  build  fire  mllea 
of  track  on  a  level  prairie  from  forming  a  railroad  corporation  with  powerto 
'construct  a  road  five  hundred  miles  long,  and  to  condemn  private  property  for 
that  purpose,  for  aline  wboae  construction  no  public  interest  demandi,  tud  from 
which  no  experienced  mao  could  expect  dlvldendt  to  accme."  —  Addnoi  M 
the  American  Bar  A 
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States  shares  do  not  usually  represent  a  ca«h  subscription,  the 
practice  being  to  construct  a  railway  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  and  to  regard  the  shares  as  the  materials  for  future 
profit,  things  which  may,  if  the  line  be  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter, be  run  up  in  price  and  sold  off  by  the  promoters ;  or,  if  it 
be  likely  to  prosper,  be  held  by  ttiem  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling as  well  as  gaining  profits  from  the  undertaking.'  It 
is  partly  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  splendid  boldness  with 
which  financial  operations  are  conducted  in  America,  where 
the  leaders  of  Wall  Street  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  up  enormous 
masses  of  shares  of  stock  for  the  purpose  of  some  coup.  Hav- 
ing once  got  into  a  single  hand,  or  a  few  hands,  these  stock 
masses  stay  there,  and  give  their  possessors  the  control  of  the 
line.  But  the  power  of  the  railways,  and  the  position  they 
hold  towards  local  governments,  State  legislatures,  and  one 
another,  have  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  phenomenon. 
War  is  the  natural  state  of  an  American  railway  towards  all 
other  authorities  and  its  own  fellows,  just  as  war  was  the 
natural  state  of  cities  towards  one  another  in  the  ancient 
world.  And  a^  an  army  in  the  field  must  be  commanded  by 
one  general,  so  must  this  latest  militant  product  of  an  emi- 
nently peaceful  civilization.  The  president  of  a  great  railroad 
needs  gifts  for  strategical  combinations  scarcely  inferior  to 
those,  if  not  of  a  great  general,  yet  of  a  great  war  minister  — 
a  Chatham  or  a  Camot.  If  his  line  extends  into  a  new  coun- 
try, he  must  be  quick  to  seize  the  best  routes,  —  the  best 
physically,  because  they  will  be  cheaper  to  operate,  the  best 
in  agricultural  or  mineral  resources,  because  they  will  offer  a 
greater  prospect  of  traffic.  He  must  so  throw  out  his  branches 
as  not  only  to  occupy  promising  tracts,  hut  keep  his  competing 
enemies  at  a  distance ;  he  must  annex  small  lines  when  he 
sees  a  good  chance,  first  "  bearing  "  their  stocks  so  as  to  get  them 

1  The  great  Central  Paoiflc  Railway  was  conntructod  1jy  tour  men,  two  of 
whom  weie  when  they  beg^a  aturekeepera  In  a.  auiall  way  In  Ban  Francisco, 
and  none  at  whom  could  be  called  i^apitaliats.  Their  united  fands  when  they 
began  In  1860  were  only  $120,000  (£24,000).  They  went  on  Issuing  bonds  ftnd 
building  the  line  bit  by  bit  as  the  bonds  put  them  <n  funds,  r«taiaing  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  through  the  shares.  This  Central  Pacilic  Company  ulti- 
mately bnilt  the  Southern  Pacific  and  numerous  branches,  and  became  by  far 
the  greateat  power  in  the  West,  owning  nearly  all  the  railways  In  CaliFornia 
and  Nevada.  When  one  of  the  foui  died  in  18T8.  bis  estate  was  worth 
S30,000,000  (£6,000,000). 
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cheaper ;  he  must  make  a  close  alliance  with  at  least  one  other 
great  line,  which  completes  his  commuuicatioos  with  the  East 
or  with  the  farther  West,  and  be  prepared  to  join  this  ally  In 
a  conflict  with  some  threatening  competitor.  Ho  must  know 
the  Governors  and  watch  the  legislatures  of  the  States  or 
Territories  though  which  his  line  nius ;  must  have  adroit 
agents  at  the  State  capitals,  well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  ready  to  "  see  "  leading  legislators  and  to  defeat  any  leg- 
islative attacks  that  may  be  made  by  blackmailers  or  the  tools 
of  rival  presidents.  And  all  the  while  he  must  not  only  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  markets  of  New  York,  prepared  for  the  on- 
slaught which  may  be  made  upon  his  own  stock  by  some  other 
railroad  or  by  speculators  desiring  to  make  a  profit  as  "bears," 
and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  capitalists  whose 
help  he  will  need  when  he  brings  out  a  new  loan,  but  must 
supervise  the  whole  administrative  system  of  the  railroad  — 
its  stations,  permanent  way,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  engi- 
neering shops,  freight  and  passenger  rates,  perhaps  ^so  the 
sale  of  its  land  grants  and  their  defence  against  the  cabals  of 
Washington.  No  talents  of  the  practical  order  can  be  too 
high  for  such  a  position  as  this ;  and  even  the  highest  talents 
would  fail  to  fill  it  properly  except  with  a  free  band,  Conceu- 
tration  of  power  and  an  almost  uncontrolled  discretion  are 
needed ;  and  iu  America  whatever  commercial  success  needs 
is  sure  to  be  yielded.  Hence,  when  a  group  of  capitalists  own 
a  railway,  they  commit  its  management  to  a  very  small  com- 
mittee among  themselves,  or  even  to  a  single  man ;  aud  when 
the  shares  are  more  widely  distributed,  the  shareholders,  recog- 
nizing the  necessary  conditions  of  prosperity,  not  to  say  of 
survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  leave  themselYss  in  the 
hands  of  the  president,  who  has  little  to  fear  except  from  the 
shares  being  quietly  bought  up  by  some  syndicate  of  enemies 
seeking  to  dethrone  him. 

Of  these  great  railway  chieftains,  some  come  to  the  top 
gradually,  by  the  display  in  subordinate  posts  of  brilUaat 
administrative  gifts.  Some  begin  as  financiers,  and  spring 
into  the  presidential  saddle  at  a  bound  by  forming  a  com- 
bination which  captures  the  railway  by  buying  up  its  stock. 
Occasionally  a  great  capitalist  will  seize  a  railroad  only  for 
the  sake  of  manipulating  its  stock,  clearing  a   profit,  and 
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throwing  it  away.  But  more  frequently,  when  &  really 
important  line  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  or  group, 
it  is  held  fast  and  developed  into  a  higher  efficiancy  by  means 
of  the  capital  he  or  they  command. 

These  railway  kings  are  among  the  greatest  men,  perhaps  I 
may  say  are  the  greatest  men,  in  America.  They  have  wealth, 
else  they  could  not  hold  the  position.  They  have  fame,  for 
every  one  has  heard  of  their  achievements ;  every  newspaper 
chronicles  their  movements.  They  have  power,  more  power — 
that  is,  more  opportunity  of  making  their  personal  will  prevail 
—  than  perhaps  any  one  in  pohtical  life,  except  the  President 
and  the  Speaker,  who  after  all  hold  theirs  only  for  four  -years 
and  two  years,  while  the  railroad  monarch  may  keep  his  for 
life.  When  the  master  of  one  of  the  greatest  Western  lines 
travels  towards  the  Pacific  on  his  palace  car,  his  journey  is 
like  a  royal  progress.  Governors  of  States  and  Territories 
bow  before  him ;  legislatures  receive  him  in  solemn  session ; 
cities  seek  to  propitiate  him,  for  has  he  not  the  means  of 
making  or  marring  a  city's  fortunes?  Although  the  railroad 
companies  are  unpopular,  and  although  this  autocratic  sway 
from  a  distance  contributes  to  their  unpopularity,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ruling  magnates  are  themselves  generally  dis- 
liked. On  the  contrary,  they  receive  that  tribute  of  admiration 
which  the  American  gladly  pays  to  whoever  has  done  best 
what  every  one  desires  to  do.  Probably  no  career  draws  to  it 
or  unfolds  and  develops  so  much  of  the  characteristic  ability 
of  the  nation ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  congressional  legis- 
lation will  greatly  reduce  the  commanding  ijositions  which 
these  potentates  hold  as  the  masters  of  enterprises  whose 
wealth,  geographical  extension,  and  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  find  no  parallel 
in  the  Old  Worid. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  phenomena  I  have 
described  belong  to  an  era  of  colonization,  and  that  when  the 
West  has  been  filled  up,  and  all  the  arterial  railways  made, 
vhen,  in  fact,  the  United  States  have  become  even  as  England 
or  France,  the  power  of  railroads  and  their  presidents  will 
decline.  No  doubt  there  will  be  less  room  for  certain  bold 
ventures  and  feats  of  constructive  strategy;  and  as  the  net- 
work of  railways  grows  closer,  States  and  districts  may  comt' 
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to  depend  less  upon  one  particular  company.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wore  populous  and 
wealthy  the  country,  so  much  the  larger  the  business  of  a 
trunk  line,  and  the  number  of  its  branches  and  its  em])Ioyes ; 
while  the  consolidation  of  small  lines,  or  their  absorption  by 
large  ones,  is  a  process  evidently  destined  to  continue.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  railroad  will  long  stand 
forth  as  a  great  and  perplexing  force  in  the  ec on omico- political 
life  of  the  "United  States.  It  cannot  be  left  to  Itself — the 
most  extreme  advocate  of  laiaaez  faire  would  not  contend  for 
that,  for  to  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  to  make  it  a  tyrant 
It  cannot  be  absorbed  and  worked  by  the  National  govern- 
ment ;  —  only  the  most  sanguine  state  socialist  would  propose 
to  impose  so  terrible  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  American 
politiciUiUS,  and  so  seriously  to  disturb  the  constitutional 
balance  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  authority.  Many 
experiments  may  be  needed  before  the  true  mean  course 
between  these  extremes  is  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the  rail- 
roads illustrate  two  tendencies  specially  conspicuous  in 
America,  —  the  power  of  the  principle  of  association,  which 
makes  commercial  corporations,  skilfully  handled,  formidable 
to  individual  men ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  principle  of 
monarchy,  banished  from  the  field  of  government,  creeps  back 
a^ain  and  asserts  its  strength  in  the  scarcely  less  momentous 
contests  of  industry  and  finance. 
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No  invention  of  modem  times,  not  even  that  of  negotiable 
paper,  has  so  changed  the  face  of  commerce  and  delighted  law- 
yers with  a  variety  of  new  and  intricate  problems  as  the  creation 
of  incorporated  joint-stock  companies.  America,  though  she 
came  latest  into  the  field,  has  developed  these  on  a  grander 
scale  and  with  a  more  refined  skill  than  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  Nowhere  do  trading  corporations  play  so  great  a 
part  in  trade  and  industry ;  nowhere  are  so  many  huge  under- 
takings in  their  bands ;  nowhere  else  has  the  method  of  con- 
trolling them  become  a  political  problem  of  the  first  ms^nitude. 
&o  vigorous,  indeed,  is  the  inventive  genius  of  American  com- 
merce that,  not  satisfied  with  the  new  applications  it  has  found 
for  the  principles  of  the  joint-stock  corporation,  it  has  lately 
attempted  a  further  development  of  the  arts  of  combination 
by  creating  those  anomalous  giants  called  Trusts,  groups  of 
individuals  and  corporations  concerned  in  one  branch  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  which  are  placed  under  the  irresponsible  man- 
agement of  a  small  knot  of  persons,  who,  through  their  com- 
mand of  all  the  main  producing  or  distributing  agencies, 
intend  and  expect  to  dominate  the  market,  force  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  to  submit,  and  hold  the  consumer  at  their 
mercy.' 

Here,  however,  I  am  concerned  with  the  amazing  expansion 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  America,  only  as  the  cause  of  the 
not  less  amazing  activity  in  buying  and  selling  shares  which 
the  people  display.  This  is  almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
a  European  visitor,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  deeply 

1  The  qaestioii  what  is  the  leKal  status  [it  any)  of  tbese  Trusts,  the  fiist  of 
wbich  mu  crealed  In  ia6!J,  haa  been  much  discussed  by  Americ&n  jurists. 
Vhen  CoDgreu  legtslaled  against  them  In  1890  there  existed  at  leait  thirty. 
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is  he  impressed  by  it  as  something  to  which  his  own  country, 
be  it  England,  France,  or  Germany,  furnishes  no  parallel    In 
Europe,  speculation  in  bonds,  shares,  and  stocks  is  confined  to 
a  section  of  the  commercial  world,  with  a  few  stragglers  from 
other  walks  of  business,  or  from  the  professions,  who  flutter 
near  the  flame  and  burn  their  wings.     Ordinary  steady-going 
people,  even  people  in  business,  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter,  and  seldom  think  of  reading  the  share  lists.     When 
they  have  savings  to  invest  they  do  as  they  are  bidden  by 
their  banker  or  stockbroker,  if  indeed  they  have  a  stockbroker, 
and  do  not  get  their  banker  to  engage  one.^    In  the  United 
States  a  much  larger  part  of  the  population,  including  profes- 
sional men  as  well  as  business  men,  seem  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  there  are  times  when  the  whole  community,  not 
merely  city  people  but  also  storekeepers  in  country  towns,  even 
farmers,  even  domestic  servants,  interest  themselves  actively  in 
share  speculations.     At  such  times  they  watch  the  fluctuations 
of  price  in  the  stocks  of  the  great  railroads,  telegraph  compa- 
nies (or  rather  the  Telegraph  Company,  since  one  overshadows 
all  others),  and  other  leading  undertakings;  they  discuss  the 
prospects  of  a  rise  or  fall,  and  the  probable  policy  of  the  great 
operators;  they  buy  and  sell  bonds  or  stocks  on  a  scale  no 
always  commensurate  with  their  own  means.'    In  the  grea 
cities  the  number  of  persons  exclusively  devoted  to  this  ooc 
pation  is  very  large,  and  naturally  so,  because,  while  ti 
undertakings  lie  all  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  the  capi^ 
which  owns  them  is  mostly  situate  in  the  cities,  and,  inde 
six-sevenths  of  it  (so  far  as  it  is  held  in  America)  in  four 
five  of  the  greatest  Eastern  cities.     It  is  chiefly  in  raUrc 
that  these  Easterns  speculate.     But  in  the  Far  West  m 
are  an  even  more  exciting  and  pervasive  interest.     In 
Francisco  every  one  gambles  in  mining  stocks,  even  the  n 
maids  and  the  Chinese.     The  share  lists  showing  the  oe 

^  There  are,  of  course,  simple  folk  in  England  who  take  shares  on  t) 
of  prospectufies  of  new  companies  sent  to  them ;  bnt  the  fact  that  it 
send  such  prospectuses  is  the  best  proof  of  the  general  ignorance, 
matters,  of  laymen  (including  the  <'lergy)  and  women  in  that  conntiy 

2  In  many  country  towns  there  are  small  oflices,  commonly  called 
shops,"  to  which  farmers  and  tradesmen  resort  to  effect  their  pvret 
sales  in  the  great  stock  markets  of  New  Yt>rk.  Not  a  few  ruin  tb 
Some  States  have  endeavoured  to  extinguish  them  by  i>enal  legialatS 
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tions  of  prices  are  hung  up  outaide  the  newspaper  offices,  and 
fixed  on  posts  in  the  streets,  and  are  changed  every  hour  or 
two  during  the  day.  In  the  silver  districts  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  the  same  kind  of  thing  goes  on.'  It  is  naturally 
in  such  spots  that  the  fire  bums  hottest.  But  go  where  you 
will  in  the  Union,  except,  to  be  sure,  in  the  more  stagnant  and 
impecunious  parts  of  the  South,  you  feel  bonds,  stocks,  and 
shares  in  the  atmosphere  all  round  you.  Te  veiiiente  die  — 
they  begin  the  day  with  the  newspaper  at  breakfast:  they  end 
it  with  the  chat  over  the  nocturnal  cigar.' 

This  e^er  interest  centres  itself  in  New  York,  for  finance, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  kind  of  business,  draws  to  few 
points,  and  New  York,  which  has  as  little  claim  to  be  the  social 
or  intellectual  as  to  be  the  political  capital  of  the  country,  is 
emphatically  its  financial  capital.  And  as  the  centre  of 
America  is  New  York,  so  the  centre  of  New  York  is  Wall 
Street.  This  famous  thoroughfare  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  a  little  longer  than  Lombard  Street  in  London.  It 
contains  the  Sub- Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Stock 
Exchange.  In  it  and  the  three  or  four  streets  that  open  into 
it  are  situated  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  oifices  of  the  great 
railways,  and  the  places  of  business  of  the  financiers  and 
stockbrokers,  together  representing  an  accumulation  of  capital 
and  intellect  comparable  to  the  capital  and  intellect  of  London, 
and  destined  before  many  years  to  surpass  every  similar  spot 
in  either  hemisphere.'  Wall  Street  is  the  great  nerve  centre  of 
all  American  business;  for  finance  and  transportation,  the  two 
determining  powers  in  business,  have  here  their  headquarters. 
It  is  also  the  financial  barometer  of  the  country,  which  every 
man  engaged  in  large  affairs  must  constantly  consult,  and 

>  In  a  mining  town  In  ColoHido  the  landliuty  of  an  inn  in  which  I  stayed  for 
■  night  prenad  me  to  bring  out  in  London  n  company  to  work  n  mining  claim 
which  abe  hail  acquired,  offering  me  what  in  called  an  option.  I  inquired  bow 
mach  money  it  would  take  to  bi>gln  to  work  the  claim  and  get  out  the  ore. 
"  Lbm  than  thirty  thonaand  dollars "'  (£6000).  (The  carbonates  ace  In  that 
part  of  Colorado  very  near  the  Rurfare.)  "  And  what  ia  to  be  the  capital  of 
yonr  company?  "    "  Five  millions  of  dollars  "  <£1,000,000)  1 

*  Of  course  I  am  Hpeaking  of  the  man  you  meet  in  tcavelliug,  who  1b  a 
sample  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  polite  society  one's  entertainer  would  no 
more  bring  np  ancb  a  subject,  nulexa  yoa  drew  blm  on  to  do  so,  than  he  wouM 
think  ot  UlhiDg  polltlcB. 

■  The  balances  settled  in  the  New  York  Clearing  Honse  each  day  are  two- 
thlids  of  all  the  clearings  in  the  United  States. 

VOL.  II  iV 
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whose  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  sensitive  to  slight  and  tran- 
sient variations  of  pressure. 

The  share  market  of  New  York,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
Union,  in  "the  Street,"  as  it  is  fondly  named,  is  the  most 
remarkable  sight  in  the  country  after  Niagara  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Geysers.  It  is  not  unlike  those  geysers  in  the  violence 
of  its  explosions,  and  in  the  rapid  rise  and  equally  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  its  active  paroxysms.  And  as  the  sparlding  column 
of  the  geyser  is  girt  about  and  often  half  concealed  by  vol- 
umes of  steam,  so  are  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  mists  and  clouds  of  rumour,  some  purposely 
created,  some  self-generated  in  the  atmosphere  of  excitement, 
curiosity,  credulity,  and  suspicion  which  the  denizens  of  Wall 
Street  breathe.  Opinions  change  from  moment  to  moment; 
hope  and  fear  are  equally  vehement  and  equally  irrational ; 
men  are  constant  only  in  inconstancy,  superstitious  because 
they  are  sceptical,  distrustful  of  patent  probabilities,  and 
therefore  ready  to  trust  their  own  fancies  or  some  unfathered 
tale.  As  the  eagerness  and  passion  of  New  York  leave  Euro- 
pean stock  markets  far  behind,  for  what  the  Paris  and  London 
exchanges  are  at  rare  moments  Wall  Street  is  for  weeks,  or 
perhaps,  with  a  few  intermissions,  for  months  together,  so  the 
operations  of  Wall  Street  are  vaster,  more  boldly  conceived, 
executed  with  a  steadier  precision,  than  those  of  European 
speculators.  It  is  not  only  their  bearing  on  the  prosperil^  of 
railroads  or  other  great  undertakings  that  is  eagerly  watched 
all  over  the  country,  but  also  their  personal  and  dramatic 
aspects.  The  various  careers  and  characters  of  the  leading 
operators  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads  a  newspaper; 
his  schemes  and  exploits  are  followed  as  Europe  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  or  Creneral 
Boulanger.  A  great  ^'corner,"  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
exciting  events  of  the  year,  not  merely  to  those  concerned 
with  the  stock  or  species  of  produce  in  which  it  is  attempted, 
but  to  the  public  at  large. 

How  far  is  this  state  of  things  transitory,  due  to  temporary 
causes  arising  out  of  the  swift  material  development  of  the 
United  States  ?  During  the  Civil  War  the  creation  of  a  paper 
currency,  which  rapidly  depreciated,  produced  a  wild  specula- 
tion in  gold,  lasting  for  several  years,  whose  slightest  fluctua- 
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tions  were  followed  with  keen  interest,  because  ir  indicating 
the  ralue  of  the  paper  currency  they  indicated  the  credit  of 
the  natioD,  and  the  view  taken  by  the  financial  community  of 
the  prospects  of  the  war.  The  re- establishment  of  peace 
brought  with  it  a  burst  of  industrial  activity,  specially  directed 
to  the  making  of  new  railroads  and  general  opening  up  of  the 
West.  Thus  the  eyes  that  had  been  accustomed  to  watch 
Wall  Street  did  not  cease  to  watch  it,  for  these  new  enter- 
prises involved  many  fortunes,  had  drawn  much  capital  from 
small  investors,  and  were  really  of  great  consequence — the 
transcontinental  railways  most  of  all  —  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  is  some  time  since  the  work  of  railway  construc- 
tion began  to  slacken,  as  it  slackened  in  England  a  generation 
ago,  although  from  time  to  time  there  is  a  revival.  Mines 
are  less  profitable  since  the  great  fall  in  silver;  the  price  of 
United  States  bonds  fluctuates  hardly  (if  at  all)  more  than 
consols  do  in  England.  Times  of  commercial  depression  are 
comparatively  quiet,  yet  even  when  transactions  are  fewer,  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  stock  markets  does  not  greatly 
diminish.  Trade  and  manufactures  cover  the  whole  horizon  oj 
American  life  far  more  than  they  do  anywhere  in  Europe 
They — I  include  agriculture,  because  it  has  been,  in  America 
commercialized,  and  become  really  a  branch  of  trade  —  are  this 
main  concern  of  the  country,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi 
nate.  So  large  a  part  of  the  whole  capital  employed  is  in  the 
hands  of  joint-stock  companies,^  so  easy  a  method  do  these 
companies  furnish  by  which  the  smallest  investor  may  take 
part  in  commercial  ventures  and  increase  his  pile,  so  general 
is  the  diffusion  of  information  (of  course  often  incorrect) 
regarding  their  state  and  prospects,  so  vehement  and  per- 
vading is  the  passion  for  wealth,  so  seductive  are  the  examples 
of  a  few  men  who  have  realized  stupendous  fortunes  by  clever 
or  merely  lucky  hits  when  there  came  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in 
the  stock  market,  so  vast,  and  therefore  so  impressive  to  the 

1  Tbs  we&lth  of  corporations  hoa  been  estimated  byfalgh  snthoritleBat  one- 
foortb  ol  the  total  value  at  all  property  in  tbu  United  States.  I  find  that  In 
the  atat«  ot  lUlnois  alone  (population  In  18!»,  3,318,000)  there  were  formed 
dtuing  the  year  1886,  under  ttie  general  law,  ITil  incorporated  companies, 
with  anagKregate  capital  slock  (authorized)  ot  S81»,10],110.  Ot  these,  632 
ware  manofactating  companies,  104  mining  companies,  41  ndlroad  compa- 
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imagination,  is  tbe  scale  on  which  these  oscillations  take  place,* 
that  the  universal  attention  given  to  stocks  and  shares,  and  the 
tendency  to  speculation  among  the  non-financial  classes  which 
reveals  itself  from  time  to  time,  seem  amply  accounted  for  by 
permanent  causes,  and  therefore  likely  to  prove  normal.  Even 
admitting  that  neither  such  stimulations  as  were  present  during 
the  war  period  nor  those  that  belonged  to  the  era  of  infiated 
prosperity  which  followed  are  likely  to  recur,  it  must  be 
observed  that  habits  formed  under  transitory  conditions  do 
not  always  pass  away  with  those  conditions,  but  may  become 
a  permanent  and,  so  to  speak,  hereditary  element  in  national 
life. 

So  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  Wall 
Street  does  any  harm.  There  is  hardly  any  speculation  in 
foreign  securities,  because  capital  finds  ample  employment  in 
domestic  undertakings ;  and  the  United  States  are  so  little  likely 
to  be  involved  in  foreign  complications  that  neither  the  action 
of  European  powers  nor  that  of  the  Federal  government  bears 
directly  enough  upon  the  stock  markets  to  bring  politics  into 
stocks  or  stocks  into  politics.*  Hence  one  source  of  evil  which 
poisons  public  life  in  Europe,  and  is  believed  to  have  proved 
specially  pernicious  in  France— the  influence  of  financial  specu- 
lators or  holders  of  foreign  bonds  upon  the  foreign  policy  of 
a  government  —  is  wholly  absent.  An  American  Secretary  of 
State,  supposing  him  base  enough  to  use  his  official  knowledge 
for  stock-jobbing  operations,  would  have  little  adrant^e  over 
the  meanest  broker  in  Wall  Street.'  Even  as  regards  domes- 
tic politics,  the  division  of  power  between  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  reduces  the  power  of  the  former  over  induB- 
trial  undertakings,  and  leaves  comparatively  few  occasions  on 

>  The  great  teboaod  ot  trade  In  1879-83  trebled  within  thow  jrears  the  tbIm 
of  many  railroad  bonds  and  stocks,  aod  raised  at  a  still  more  npii  nM  tk* 
value  of  lands  In  many  parts  of  the  West. 

'  Of  course  the  prospects  of  war  or  peace  In  Europe  do  sensibly  affect  the 
Amerioan  produre  markets,  and  therefore  the  railroads,  and  indeed  all  gmA 
commercial  undartaklnga.  But  these  prospects  are  as  moch  oatdde  the  prov- 
ince of  the  American  statesman  as  the  drought  which  affects  the  coming  crop 
or  the  blizzard  that  stops  the  earnings  ot  a  railway. 

*  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  by  his  control  of  the  pobllo  debt,  hu  no 
doubt  means  of  atfectli]);  tbe  markets ;  but  T  have  never  lieard  any  chaip  of 
improper  conduct  in  such  mattert  on  the  part  ot  any  on«  oonnactad  with  tta« 
Treasury  Department. 
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wluch  the  action  of  the  Federal  govemmeiit  tends  to  affeot  the 
market  for  most  kinds  of  atocka,  though  of  coiirae  changes  in 
the  public  debt  aud  in  the  currency  affect  by  sympathy  every 
part  of  the  machinery  of  commerce.  The  shares  of  railroad 
companies  owning  land  grants  were,  and  to  some  slight  extent 
still  are,  depressed  aud  raised  by  the  greater  or  slighter  pros- 
pects of  legislative  interference ;  but  it  may  be  expected  that 
this  point  of  contact  between  speculators  and  politicians, 
which,  like  the  meeting-point  of  currents  in  the  sea,  is  marked 
by  a  good  deal  of  rough  and  turbid  water,  will  soon  cease  to 
exist,  as  the  remaining  railroad  lands  get  sold  or  are  declared 
forfeited. 

The  more  serious  question  remains :  How  does  Wall  Street 
tell  on  the  character  of  the  people  ?  They  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  speculative.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  nowhere  so  eager 
as  in  America,  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  are  nowhera 
BO  numerous.  Nowhere  is  one  equally  impressed  by  the 
progress  which  the  science  and  arts  of  gain  —  I  do  not  mean 
the  arts  that  add  to  the  world's  wealth,  but  those  by  which 
individuals  appropriate  an  exceptionally  large  share  of  it  — 
make  from  year  to  year.  The  materials  with  which  the 
investor  or  the  speculator  has  to  work  may  receive  no  sensible 
addition ;  but  the  constant  applica,tion  of  thousands  of  keen 
intellects,  spurred  by  s}iarp  desire,  evolves  new  combinations 
out  of  these  old  materials,  devises  new  methods  and  contriv- 
ances apt  for  a  bold  and  skilful  hand,  just  as  electricians  go  on 
perfecting  the  machinery  of  the  telegraph,  just  as  the  accumu- 
lated labours  of  scholars  present  us  with  always  more  trust- 
worthy texts  of  the  classical  writers  and  more  precise  rules  of 
Qreek  and  Latin  syntax.  Under  these  new  methods  of  busi- 
ness, speculation,  though  it  seems  to  become  more  of  a  science, 
does  not  become  less  speculative.  People  seem  to  buy  and 
sell  on  even  slighter  indications  than  iu  Paris  or  London.  The 
processes  of  "bulling"  and  "bearing"  are  more  constant  and 
more  skilfully  applied.  The  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
"margins"  has  been  more  completely  worked  out.  However, 
it  is  of  less  consequence  for  our  present  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  proficiency  of  the  professional  operator  than  to  note  the 
prevalence  of  the  habit  of  speculation :  it  is  not  intensity  so 
much  as  extension  that  affects  an  estimate  of  the  people  at  lai^ 
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Except  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Chicago,  which  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  reproduce  and  surpass  the  characteristics 
of  New  York,  Americans  bet  less  upon  horse-races  than  the 
English  do.  Horse-races  are,  indeed,  far  less  common,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fuss  made  about  trotting-matches. 
However,  much  money  changes  hands,  especially  in  Eastern 
cities,  over  yacht-races,  and  plenty  everywhere  over  elections.^ 
The  purchase  and  sale  of  "produce  futures,"  i.e.  of  cotton, 
wheat,  maize,  bacon,  lard,  and  other  staples  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence but  to  be  delivered  at  some  distant  day,  has  reached 
an  enormous  development.*  There  is,  even  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  where  the  value  of  land  might  be  thought  to  have  be- 
come stable,  a  real  estate  market  in  which  land  and  houses  are 
dealt  in  as  matter  for  pure  speculation,  with  no  intention  of 
holding  except  for  a  rise  within  the  next  few  hours  or  days; 
while  in  the  new  West  the  price  of  lands,  especially  near 
cities,  undergoes  fluctuations  greater  than  those  of  the  most 
unstable  stocks  in  the  London  market.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  pre-existing  tendency  to  encounter  risks  smd 
"back  one's  opinion,"  inborn  in  the  Americans,  and  fostered 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  is  further  stimulated  by 
the  existence  of  so  vast  a  number  of  joint-stock  enterprises, 
and  by  the  facilities  they  offer  to  the  smallest  capitalists. 
Similar  facilities  exist  in  the  Old  World;  but  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  have  yet  learned  how  to  use  and 
abuse  them.  The  Americans,  quick  at  everything,  have  learned 
long  ago.  The  habit  of  speculation  is  now  a  part  of  their 
character,  and  it  increases  that  constitutional  excitability  and 
high  nervous  tension  of  which  they  are  proud. 

Some  may  think  that  when  the  country  fills  up  and  settles 
down,  and  finds  itself  altogether  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  Old  World,  these  peculiarities  will 
fade  away.  I  doubt  it.  They  seem  to  have  already  passed 
into  the  national  fibre. 

^  The  mischief  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  be  speciaUy  checked  by  tha 
constitutions  or  statutes  of  some  States. 

^It  is  stated  that  the  Cotton  Exchange  sells  in  each  year  five  times  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  that  in  1887  the  Petroleum  Exchange  sold  fifty 
times  the  amount  of  that  year's  yield. 

I  have  referred  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  chapter  to  some  recent  attempts  to 
eheck  by  legislation  this  form  of  speculation  (p.  642,  ante). 


CHAPTER  CV 

THB  USIVEBSITIBS 

Amosq  the  unirersities  of  America  there  is  none  wMcli  has 
sprang  up  of  itself  like  Bologna  or  Paris  or  El  Azhar  or  Oxford, 
ooce  founded  by  an  Emperor  like  Prague,  or  by  a  Pope  like 
Glasgow.  All  have  been  the  creatures  of  private  munificence 
or  denominatioiial  zeal  or  State  action.  Their  history  is  short 
indeed  compared  with  that  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Yet 
it  is  full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  a  steady  growth,  it  records 
many  experiments,  it  gives  valuable  data  for  comparing  the 
educational  results  of  diverse  systems. 

When  the  first  English  colonists  went  to  America,  the  large 
and  liberal  mediaeval  conception  of  a  university,  as  a  place 
where  graduates  might  teach  freely  and  students  live  freely, 
was  waxii^  feeble  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  instruction 
was  given  chiefly  by  the  colleges,  which  had  already  become, 
what  they  long  continued,  organisms  so  strong  as  collectively 
to  eclipse  the  university  they  had  been  meant  to  aid.  Accoi'd- 
ingly  when  places  of  superior  instruction  began  to  grow  up  in 
the  colonies,  it  was  on  the  model  not  of  an  English  university 
but  of  an  English  college  that  they  were  created.  The  glory 
of  founding  the  first  place  of  learning  in  the  English  parts  of 
America  belongs  to  a  Puritan  minister  and  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, John  Harvard  of  Emmanuel  College,'  who,  dying  In 
1638,  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
gave  half  his  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boston,  which,  origi- 
nally organized  on  the  plan  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  at  once 

iKnmannel  was  o  college  tben  muoh  frequented  by  the  Poritans.  Of  the 
EDgllsb  graduates  who  emierateil  t^  New  England  between  1630  and  IMT, 
nearlj  one  hundred  to  number,  three-fouiths  came  from  the  Uuivenity  ot 
Cambridge. 
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taken  under  the  protection  of  the  infant  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  has  now  grown  into  the  most  famous  university 
on  the  North  American  continent,' 

The  second  foundation  was  due  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  So  early  as  1G19,  twelve  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown,  the  Virginia  Company  in  England  voted 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  for  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a  site  was  in  1624  actually  set 
apart,  on  an  island  In  the  Susquehanna  Itiver,  for  the  "  Found- 
inge  and  Maintenance  of  a  University  and  such  schools  in  Vii^ 
giuia  as  shall  there  be  erected,  and  shall  be  called  Academia 
Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis."  This  scheme  was  never  carried 
out.  But  in  1693  the  Virginians  obtained  a  grant  of  land  and 
money  from  the  home  government  for  the  erection  of  a  college, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.* 
The  third  foundation  was  Yale  College,  established  in  Conneo- 
ticut  (first  at  Saybrook,  then  at  New  Haven)  in  1700;  th« 
fourth  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1746.  None  of  these 
received  the  title  of  university:  Harvard  is  called  a  "school 
or  coUedge  " :  Yale  used  the  name  "  collegiate  school "  for  sev- 
enteen years.  "  We  on  purpose  gave  your  academy  as  low  » 
name  as  we  could  that  it  might  the  better  stand  the  wind  and 
weather  "  was  the  reason  assigned.     Other  academies  or  col> 

I  In  1C36  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  of  MsBsachnaetta  Bfiyafn«ed"to 
gtve  Fonr  Hundred  Pnandfl  lownrds  a,  school  or  college,  whereof  Two  Hnodnd 
PoimdB  Bhall  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  Two  Hundred  Pounds  when  the  work 
la  flniahed,  and  tJie  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  hDlldint;."  In  16S! 
the  General  Court  appointed  a  Commlsalon  of  twelve  "  to  take  order  (or  a  ool- 
lege  at  Newtown."  The  name  Newtown  was  presently  rianKed  to  Cambridge 
John  Harvard's  bequest  beiuK  worth  more  than  twice  the  £400  voted,  the  name 
of  Harvard  College  was  given  to  the  institntian;  and  In  1G42  a  statute  wu 
pas.'icd  for  the  ordering  of  the  same. 

^The  VirglnlanB  had  worked  at  this  project  tor  more  than  thirty  ys«s 
before  they  got  their  charier  and  (frant.  "  When  William  and  Mary  hid 
agreed  to  allow  ^000  nut  of  tbe  qnit  rents  of  Vlrj^nla  towards  boildlng  Iba 
i-olloce,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  went  to  Seymour,  the  attorney-general,  with  the 
royal  command  to  issue  a  charter.  Seymour  demurred.  The  coontry  »»l 
then  engaged  In  war,  and  ronld  111  afford  to  plant  a  college  In  Virginia.  lb. 
Blair  urged  that  the  Institution  was  to  prepare  young  men  lo  become  minislera 
of  the  gospel.  Virginians,  he  said,  had  souls  to  be  saved  aa  well  as  th«<r 
English  countrymen.  'Soul^!'  said  Seymour,  'Damn  your  sonis!  Malta 
tobacco!"'  — Til!  College  of  William  and  Man/.  ^7  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams.  TUi 
oldest  of  Southern  colleges  was  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War  [IMS]  (it  hat 
recently  reeelved  a  national  grant  of  ftG4,000  as  compensation),  bat  waa 
restored,  and  has  beeu  re-eudowed  by  the  legislature  uf  Virjcinia  In  IXA- 
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leges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  followed :  such 
as  that  which  is  now  the  UniverBity  of  Feonaylvania,  in  1749; 
King's,  now  Columbia,  College  in  New  York,  in  1764;  and 
Bliode  Island  College  (now  Brown  University),  in  1764;  and 
the  habit  of  granting  degrees  grew  up  naturally  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  A  new  departure  is  marked  after  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  establishment,  at  the  instance  of  Jefferson,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  whose  large  and  liberal  lines  gave  it 
more  resemblance  to  the  universities  of  the  European  conti- 
nent than  to  the  then  educationally  narrow  and  socially  domes- 
tic colleges  of  England. 

At  present  moat  of  the  American  universities  are  referable 
to  one  of  two  types,  which  may  be  described  as  the  older  and 
the  newer,  or  the  Private  and  the  Public  type.  By  the  Old  or 
Private  type  I  denote  a  college  on  the  model  of  a  college  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  a  he.id  called  the  President,  and  a 
number  of  teachers,  now  generally  called  professors ;  a  body  of 
governors  or  trustees  in  whom  the  property  and  general  control 
of  the  institution  is  vested ;  a  prescribed  course  of  instruction 
which  all  students  are  expected  to  follow ;  buildings,  usually 
called  dormitories,  provided  for  the  lodging  of  the  students, 
and  a  more  or  leas  strict,  but  always  pretty  effective,  discipline 
enforced  by  the  teaching  staff.  Such  a  college  is  usually  of 
private  foundation,  and  is  almost  always  connected  with  some 
religious  denomination. 

Under  the  term  New  or  Public  type  I  include  universities 
established,  endowed,  and  governed  by  a  State,  usually  through 
a  body  of  persons  called  Regents.  In  such  a  university  there 
commonly  exists  considerable  freedom  of  choice  among  various 
courses  of  study.  The  students,  or  at  leaat  the  majority  of 
them,  reside  where  they  please  in  the  city,  and  are  subject  to 
very  little  discipline.  There  are  seldom  or  never  denomina- 
tional affiliations,  and  the  instruction  is  often  gratuitous. 

There  are,  however,  institutions  which  it  is  hard  to  refer  to 
one  or  other  type.  Some  of  these  began  as  private  foundations, 
with  a  collegiate  and  quasi-domestic  character,  but  have  now 
developed  into  true  universities,  generally  resembling  those  of 
Germany  or  Scotland,  Harvard  in  Massachusetts  and  Yale  in 
Connecticut  are  instances.  Others  have  been  founded  by  pri- 
vate persons,  but  as  fully  equipped  universities,  and  wholly 
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undenominational.  Cornell  at  Ithaca  in  Western  New  York 
is  an  inBtance ;  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore  is  another  of  a  dil- 
ferent  order.  Some  have  been  founded  by  public  authority, 
yet  have  been  practically  left  to  be  controlled  by  a  body  of 
self-renewing  trustees.  Columbia  College  in  New  York  City 
13  an  instance.  Still  if  we  were  to  run  through  a  list  of  the 
universitit;3  and  colleges  in  the  United  States,  we  should  find 
that  the  great  majority  were  either  strictly  private  foundations 
governed  by  trustees,  or  wholly  public  foundations  governed  by 
the  State.  That  is  to  say,  the  two  familiar  English  types,  vis. 
the  University,  which  though  a  public  institution  is  yet  little 
interfered  with  by  the  State,  which  is  deemed  to  be  composed 
of  its  graduates  and  students,  and  whose  self-government  con- 
sists in  its  being  governed  by  the  graduates,  and  the  College, 
which  is  a  private  corporation,  consisting  of  a  head,  fellows, 
and  scholars,  and  governed  by  the  head  and  fellows — neither 
of  them  appear  in  modem  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  university  of  the  Public  type  differs  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Crermany  in  being  placed  under  a  State  Board,  not 
under  a  Minister.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Scotland  do  we 
find  anything  corresponding  to  the  American  university  or 
college  of  the  Private  type,  for  in  neither  of  these  countries  is 
a  university  governed  by  a  body  of  self-renewing  trustees.' 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter  to  do  more 
than  state  a  few  of  the  more  salient  characteristics  of  the 
American  universities.  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  these 
characteristics  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  shall  group  what  I  have  to  say  under  separate 
heads. 

StatistKs.  —  The  report  for  1889-90  of  the  United  States 
Education  Bureau  gives  the  total  number  of  universities  and 
«dIcgi>H,  i.e.  institutions  granting  degrees  and  professing  to 
give  ;iii  instruction,  higher  than  that  of  schools,  in  the  liberal 
arts,  at  415,  with  7918  professors  or  instructors,  of  whom  1083 
were  women,  and  118,581  students,  of  whom  39,415  are  stated 
to  be  in  the  preparatory,  44,133  in  the  collegiate,  1998  in  the 

>  TliB  SmlJ-h  univeraities  (sinre  the  Act  of  1858),  ander  their  Unlradtr 
CourlB,  and- the  Victoria  UniTersity  in  the  north  of  Englknd  present,  bomnr, 
A  certalD  resemblaace  to  tbe  AmericAD  system,  liuunniich  as  tbe  eoTcrnilif 
bod;  U  to  these  iDstitutions  not  tbe  teaching  bodj. 
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gradnate,  and  15,611  in  the  professional  department.  Of  the 
total,  86,066  are  stated  to  be  men,  26,489  women,  the  rest  being 
apparently  not  distinguished  in  the  returns.'  Many  of  these 
institutions  have  professional  departments  for  theology,  law, 
or  medicine.  But  these  figures  are,  to  some  extent,  imperfect, 
because  a  few  institutions  omit  to  send  returns,  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  do  so,  the  Federal  government  having  no  author- 
ity in  the  matter.  The  number  of  d^ree-giving  bodies,  teach- 
ers, and  students  is  therefore  somewhat  larger  than  is  here 
stated,  but  how  much  larger  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  returned  — 

Schools  of  science  63    with    1163    teachers    13,017    students. 


"  medicine"     228       "       39B7  "  24,242*        " 

(Including  deutUtry  and  pharmacy) 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is  returned  as  being,  in 
classical  and  scientific  colleges,  9017,  and  in  professional 
schools,  3296,  besides  727  honorary  degrees,  274  whereof  are 
of  the  degree  of  D.D, 

General  CJtaracler  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges.  —  Out  of 
this  enormous  total  of  degree-granting  bodies  very  few  answer 
to  the  modem  conception  of  a  university.  If  we  define  a  uni- 
versity as  a  place  where  teaching  which  puts  a  man  abreast  of 
the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  time,  is  given  in  a 
range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  great  departments  of  intel- 
lectual life,  not  more  than  twelve  and  possibly  only  eight  or 
nine  of  the  American  institutions  would  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion. Of  these  nearly  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Next  below  them  come  some  thirty  or  forty  foundations  which 
are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  university,  some  because 
their  range  of  instruction  is  still  limited  to  the  traditional  lit- 
erary and  scientific  course  such  as  it  stood  thirty  years  ago, 
others  because,  while  professing  to  teach  a  great  variety  of 
Bubjects,  they  teach  them  in  an  imperfect  way,  having  neither 

1  biatitntioiu  tor  women  only  are  not  iocloded  In  this  list. 

*  Of  these  228,  14  Ingtltutlons  (with  268  teachers  and  116t  stadenta}  are 
honuBopathlc. 

*  Of  thriM  Btodsnts  24SS  were  wotoeu. 
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a  Bufflcientl;  large  staff  of  highly  trained  professors,  nor  an 
adequate  provisioQ  of  laboratories,  libraries,  aod  other  eztenol 
appliances.  The  older  New  England  colleges  are  good  types 
of  the  former  group.  Their  instruction  is  sound  and  thorough 
as  far  as  it  goes,  well  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  professions 
of  law  or  divinity,  but  it  omits  many  branches  of  learning  and 
science  which  have  grown  to  importance  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  There  are  also  some  Western  colleges  which  desem 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Most  of  the  Western  State 
universities  belong  to  the  other  group  of  this  second  claaa, 
that  of  institutions  which  aim  at  covering  more  ground  than 
they  are  as  yet  able  to  cover.  They  hava  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme ;  but  neither  the  state  of  preparation  of  their  students, 
nor  the  strength  of  the  teaching  staff,  enables  them  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  promise  which  the  prograiarae  holds  out.  They  an 
true  universities  rather  in  aspiration  than  in  fact. 

Below  these  again  there  is  a  third  and  much  larger  class  of 
colleges,  let  us  say  three  hundred,  which  are  for  most  intents 
and  purposes  schools.  They  difEer  from  the  gymnasia  of  Gvf 
many,  the  l>jc6es  of  France,  the  grammar  schools  of  England 
and  high  schools  of  Scotland  not  only  in  the  fact  that  they  give 
degrees  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  through  their 
prescribed  course  or  courses,  but  in  permitting  greater  personal 
freedom  to  the  students  than  boys  would  be  allowed  in  those 
countries.  They  are  universities  or'colleges  as  respects  some 
of  their  arrangements,  but  schools  in  respect  of  the  educational 
results  attained.  These  three  hundred  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  distingiiished  from  one  another  partly  by 
their  revenues,  partly  by  the  character  of  the  population  they 
serve,  partly  by  the  personal  gifts  of  the  president,  as  the  head 
of  the  establishment  is  usually  called,  and  of  the  teachers. 
Some  seventy  or  eighty,  though  comparatively  small,  are  strong 
by  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  their  staff,  and  while  not  attempt- 
ing to  teach  everything,  teach  the  subjects  which  they  do  under- 
take with  increasing  thoroughness.  The  remainder  would  do 
better  to  renounce  the  privilege  of  gi-anting  degrees  and  be  con- 
tent to  do  school  work  according  to  school  methods.  The  West 
and  South  are  covered  with  these  small  colleges.  In  Illinois  I 
find  28  named  in  the  Keport  of  the  United  States  Edacation 
Bureau,  in  Missouri  27,  in  Tennessee  20.    In  Ohio  37  an  R- 
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tamed  —  and  the  number  may  possibly  be  larger  —  scarce  any 
one  of  vhioli  deaerres  to  be  called  a  university.  The  most  fully 
equipped  vould  seem  to  be  the  State  University  at  Columbus, 
with  a  faculty  of  32  teachers ;  but  of  its  students  16o  are  in 
the  preparatory  department,  221  in  the  collegiate  department, 
only  13  in  the  graduate  department.  Oberlin  and  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware  (both  denominational)  have 
larger  totals  of  students,  and  may  be  quite  as  efficient,  but  in 
these  colleges  also  the  majority  of  students  are  to  be  found  in 
the  preparatory  department.  On  the  other  hand,  Massachu- 
setts with  a  wealth  far  exceeding  that  of  Missouri,  and  a  pop- 
ulation not  much  less,  has  only  nine  universities  or  colleges. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  Harvard  is  given  as  2126, 
in  Yale  1477,  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan  2168,  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  1671,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1660,  in  Cornell  1329. 

Bevenues.  —  Kearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  degree-granting 
bodies  are  endowed,  the  great  majority  by  private  founders, 
but  a.  good  many  also  by  grants  of  land  made  by  the  State  in 
which  they  stand,  partly  out  of  lands  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  Federal  government  In  most  cases  the  lands 
have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested.  Many  of  the  State 
nniversities  of  the  West  receive  a  grant  from  the  State  treas- 
ury, voted  annually  or  biennially  by  the  legislature,  but  a 
preferable  plan,  which  several  States  have  recently  adopted,  is 
to  enact  a  permanent  statute  giving  annually  to  the  university 
some  fraction  of  a  mill  (yi^  of  a  dollar)  out  of  every  dollar 
of  the  total  valuation  of  the  Stctte.  This  acts  automatically, 
increasing  the  grant  as  the  resources  of  the  State  increase. 
The  greater  universities  are  constantly  beii^  enriched  by  the 
gifts  of  private  individuals,  often  their  own  graduates ;  but 
the  complaint  is  heard  that  these  gifts  are  too  frequently  appro- 
priated to  some  specific  purpose,  instead  of  being  added  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  university.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  now  all  of  them  wealthy  founda- 
tions, and  the  stream  of  munificence  swells  daily.'     Before  long 

iHr.Jobna  Hopkins  gare  £700.000  to  tbe  unfvenrity  be  loonded  at  Balti- 
more. Within  the  last  tew  fears  a  mafcniflcent  endowment  luu  bean  given  by 
Mr.  Leland  StanlonI,  Senator  toi  California,  to  found  a  new  oniTAnitj  at 
PUo  Alto  In  tbat  SUte,  and  attll  more  recently  Mr.  John  D.  Bocketellai  baa 
given  a  vaat  inm  to  tbe  new  onivenitj  he  baa  eitabliabed  in  Chicago. 
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there  will  be  universities  in  America  with  resources  far  sni^ 
passing  those  of  any  Scottish  university,  and  approaching  the 
collective  income  of  the  university  and  all  the  colleges  in 
Oxford  or  in  Cambridge.  In  some  States  the  real  property 
and  funds  of  imiversities  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Government.  ^-  As  already  remarked,  no  American  university 
or  college  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  governed  either  by  its  grad- 
uates alone,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  by  its  teaching 
fltaif  alone,  like  the  Scotch  universities  before  the  Act  of  1858. 
The  State  universities  are  usually  controlled  and  managed  by 
a  board,  generally  called  the  Hegents,  sometimes  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  the  legislature.  There  are  States  with  an  enlightened  pop- 
ulation, or  in  which  an  able  president  has  been  able  to  guide 
and  influence  the  Regents  or  the  legislature,  in  which  this 
plan  has  worked  excellently,  securing  liberal  appropriations, 
and  interesting  the  commonwealth  in  the  welfare  of  the  high- 
est organ  of  its  intellectual  life.  Such  a  State  is  Michigan. 
There  are  also  States,  such  as  California,  in  which  the  haste 
or  unwisdom  of  the  legislature  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
cramped  the  growth  of  the  university. 

All  other  universities  and  colleges  are  governed  by  boards 
of  governors  or  trustees,  sometimes  allowed  to  renew  them- 
selves by  co-optation,  sometimes  nominated  by  a  religious 
denomination  or  other  external  authority.'  The  president 
of  the  institution  is  often,  but  not  always,  an  ex  officio  member 
of  this  board,  to  which  the  management  of  property  and  finan- 
cial interests  belongs,  while  internal  discipline  and  educa- 
tional arrangements  are  usually  left  to  the  academic  staff.  A. 
visitor  from  Europe  is  struck  by  the  prominence  of  the  presi- 
dent in  an  American  university  or  college,  and  the  almost 
monarchical  position  which  he  sometimes  occupies  towards 
the  professors  as  well  as  towards  the  students.  Far  more 
authority  seems  to  be  vested  in  him,  far  more  to  turn  upon 
his  individual  talents  and  character,  than  in  the  universities 

1  In  Harvard  tbe  govenrment  is  Tested  in  a  aelF-raaewing  body  ot  taven 
persona  called  the  Corporation,  or  technically,  the  President  and  Fellows  til 
Harvard  College,  wlio  hare  tbe  ehariie  of  tbe  property;  and  in  a  Bnard  of 
Overseers,  appointed  (onnerly  by  tlie  lepislatnre,  now  by  tbe  gradnatee,  fl»» 
oacli  year  to  serve  for  six  years,  with  a  general  supervision  ot  the  edneaUoMl 
•yitem,  edncatlonal  details  and  discipline  being  lett  to  tba  FKtdty. 
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of  Eoiope.  Neitlier  the  German  Pro-Rector,  nor  the  Tice- 
Chancellor  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  nor  the  Principal  in  a 
Scottish  university,  nor  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  in 
Dablin,  nor  the  head  in  one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  anything  like  so  important  a  personage  in  re- 
spect of  his  office,  whatever  influence  his  individual  gifts  may 
give  him,  as  an  American  college  president.'  In  this,  as  in  not 
a  few  other  respects,  America  is  less  republican  than  England. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  active  movements  to  secure 
the  representation  of  the  graduates  of  each  university  or  col- 
lege upon  its  governing  body ;  and  it  now  frequently  happens 
that  some  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  Good 
results  follow,  because  the  alumni  are  disposed  to  elect  men 
younger  and  more  abreast  of  the  times,  than  most  of  the  per- 
K>ns  whom  the  existing  trustees  co-opt. 

K«  Teaching  Staff. — The  Faculty,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Tories  in  uumbera  and  efficiency  according  to  the  popularity 
of  the  university  or  college  and  its  financial  resources.  The 
largest  staff  mentioned  in  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  that  of  Harvard,  with  217  professors,  instructors,  and 
lecturers;  while  Yale  has  143,  Columbia  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  each  180,  Princeton  46,  the  University  of 
Michigan  96,  Johns  Hopkins  58.  Cornell  returns  104,  but 
apparently  not  all  of  these  are  constantly  occupied  in  teaching. 

In  the  colleges  of  the  West  and  North-west  the  average 
ntunber  of  teachers  is  small,  say  twelve  in  the  collegiate,  five 
in  the  preparatory  department.  It  is  larger  in  the  State  uni- 
versities, but  in  some  few  of  the  Southern  and  ruder  Western 
States  sinks  to  five  or  six  in  all,  each  of  them  taking  two  or 
three  subjects,  I  remember  to  have  met  in  the  Far  West  a  col- 
lege president  —  I  will  call  him  Mr.  Johnson  —  who  gave  me  a 
long  account  of  his  young  university,  established  by  public 

1  The  piesident  of  ft  collie  was  lormerly  ugually,  and  In  deDoraliiBtionsl 
eaU^w  almost  lovulably,  a  clergyman,  and  generallr  lectured  on  mental 
and  moral  phllosophr.  (When  a  layman  was  rhnaen  at  Harvard  in  1S28  the 
elergf  thongbt  It  an  encroachment.)  He  Is  toniay  mucti-leHs  likely  to  ^e  In 
otdeneven  ]n  a  denominational  college.  However,  o(  the  i(T  Ohio  colleges 
■boot  20  leem  to  hare  clerical  presidents.  The  greater  univerBitteB  of  the 
EMt  (except  Yale  and  Princeton),  and  the  Wentem  Slate  univer»|[lea  are 
now  Dsoally  ruled  by  laymen.  Ereo  Amheist,  an  old  a[id  strictly  deoomina- 
ttonal  college,  and  two  ot  tbe  leading  Methodist  universities  — ^De  Pauw  and 
tbaNortb-weBUra  — have  no  longer  clerical  beadi. 
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authority,  and  receiving  some  small  grant  from  the  leg^ature. 
He  was  an  active  sanguine  man,  and  in  dilating  on  his  plam 
frequently  referred  to  "  the  Faculty  "  aa  doing  this  or  contenk- 
plating  that.  At  last  I  asked  of  how  many  professors  the 
Faculty  at  present  consisted.  "Well,"  be  answered,  "just  at 
present  the  Faculty  is  below  its  full  strength,  but  it  will  soon 
be  more  numerous."  "And  at  present?"  I  inquired.  "At 
present  it  consists  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself." 

The  salaries  paid  to  professors,  although  tending  to  rise, 
seem  small  compared  with  the  general  wealth  of  the  counti; 
and  the  cost  of  living.  The  highest  known  to  ma  are  those  in 
Columbia  College,  a  few  of  which  exceed  $5000  (£1000)  a 
year,  and  in  the  new  university  at  Chicago,  which  has  offend 
some  of  S7000.  I  doubt  if  any  others  reach  these  figurea, 
except  those  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  are  $5000; 
Even  in  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Cornell,  most  fall  below 
$4000.  Harvard  now  gives  $4500  to  its  full  professors.  A 
few  presidents  receive  $10,000,  which  is  the  salary  of  an  asao- 
ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  court;  but  over  the  <^untry  gen- 
erally  I  should  guess  that  a  president  rarely  receives  $4000, 
often  only  $3000  or  $2000,  and  the  professors  less  in  piopoiw 
tion.  Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  found  surprising  that 
so  many  able  men  are  to  be  fouiid  on  the  teaching  staS  of  not 
a  few  colleges  as  well  as  universities,  and  that  in  the  greater 
universities  there  are  also  many  who  have  trained  themselves 
by  a  long  and  expensive  education  in  Europe  for  their  worit. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fondneas  for  Bcience 
and  learning  which  has  lately  sliown  itself  in  America,  and 
which  makes  men  of  intellectual  tastes  prefer  a  life  of  letters 
with  poverty  to  success  in  business  or  at  the  bar,  partly,  aa 
regards  the  smaller  Western  colleges,  to  religious  motivea, 
these  colleges  lieing  largely  officered  by  the  cle^y  of  the  de- 
nomination they  belong  to,  especially  by  those  who  love  study, 
or  find  tlieir  talents  better  suited  to  the  class-room  than  to  the 
pulpit. 

The  professors  seem  to  be  always  among  the  social  aiiBtooMj 
of  the  city  in  which  they  live,  though  usually  unable,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  incomes,  to  eujoy  social  life  as  the  com- 
sponding  class  does  in  Scotland  or  even  in  England.  The  por- 
tion of  president  is  often  one  of  honour  and  Influence:  no 
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university  dignitaries  in  Great  Britain  are  so  well  known  to 
the  public,  or  have  their  opinions  quoted  with  so  much  respect, 
u  the  heads  of  the  seven  or  eight  leading  universities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Stwienta.  — It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  universities, 
aa  of  those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  to  be  freely  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  £a!stern  States  comparatively 
few  are  the  sons  of  working  men,  because  parents  can  rarely 
bear  the  expense  of  a  university  course,  or  dispense  with  a  boy's 
earnings  after  he  reaches  thirteen.  But  even  in  the  East  a  good 
many  come  from  straitened  homes,  receiving  assistance  from 
some  richer  neighbour  or  from  charitable  funds  belonging  to 
the  college  at  which  they  may  present  themselves,  while  some, 
in  days  when  the  standard  of  instruction  was  lower,  and  women 
were  less  generally  employed  as  teachers,  used  to  keep  district 
schools  for  three  months  in  winter.  In  the  West,  where  there 
is  little  distinction  of  classes  though  great  disparity  of  wealth, 
BO  many  institutions  esact  a  merely  nominal  fee,  or  are  so 
ready  to  receive  without  charge  a  promising  student,  that  the 
only  difficulty  in  a  young  man's  way  is  that  of  supporting  him- 
self during  his  college  course :  and  this  he  frequently  does  by 
earning  during  one  half  the  year  what  keeps  him  during  the 
other  half.  Often  he  earns  it  by  teaching  school: — nearly  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  laat  forty  years,  including  several  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  have  taught  school  in  some  part 
of  their  earlier  careers.  Sometimes  he  works  at  a  trade,  as 
many  a  student  has  done  in  Scotland  ;  and,  as  in  Scotland,  he 
is  all  the  more  respected  by  his  class-mates  for  it  The  in- 
struction which  he  gets  in  one  of  these  Western  colleges  may 
not  carry  him  very  far,  but  it  opens  a  door  through  whicli  men 
of  real  power  can  pass  into  the  professions,  or  even  into  the 
domain  of  learning  and  scientific  research.  In  no  country  are 
the  higher  kinds  of  teaching  more  cheap  or  more  accessible. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  well-to-do  parents  to  send  their 
sons  to  one  of  the  greater  universities  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
fession they  contemplate  for  them,  that  is  to  say,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  general  culture,  or  of  the  social  advantages  which 
a  university  course  is  thought  to  confer.  The  usual  age  at 
which  students  enter  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  East 
is,  as  in  England,  from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  usual  age 
POL.  n  •  ax 
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ot  gradu&tion  twenty-two  to  twenty-three,'  the  regular  course 
covering  four  years.  In  the  West  many  students  come  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  their  early 
education  having  been  neglected,  so  the  average  in  Western 
colleges  is  higher  than  in  the  East.  In  Scotland  boys  of  four- 
teen and  men  of  twenty-four  used  to  sit  side  by  side  in  univer- 
sity class-rooms,  and  compete  on  equal  terms.  The  places  of 
less  note  draw  students  from  their  immediate  vicinity  only ;  to 
those  of  importance  boys  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  University  of  Michigan  has  been  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
university  for  the  North-western  States.  Harvard  ajid  Yale, 
which  used  to  draw  only  from  the  Atlantic  States,  now  receive 
students  from  the  West,  and  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
A  student  generally  completes  his  four  years'  graduation  course 
at  the  same  institution,  but  there  are  some  who  leave  a  small 
college  after  one  year  to  enter  at  a  larger  one.  A  man  who 
has  graduated  in  a  college  which  has  only  an  Arts  ot  collegiate 
departmeut,  will  often,  in  case  be  designs  himself  for  law  oi 
medicine,  resort  to  the  law  or  medical  school  of  a  larger  uni- 
versity, or  even,  if  he  means  to  devote  himself  to  science  or 
philology,  will  pursue  what  is  called  a  "post-graduate  course" 
at  some  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of  learning.  Thus  it  may 
happen,  as  in  Germany,  that  a  man  has  studi^  at  three  or  font 
universities  in  succession. 

Buildings  and  External  Aspect.  — Few  of  the^buildings  in  any 
college  or  university  are  more  than  a  century  old,'  and  among 
these  there  is  none  of  an  imposing  character,  or  with  marked 
architectural  merit.  Maoy  of  the  newer  ones  are  handsome 
and  well  arranged,  but  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  too 
much  money  is  now  being  spent,  at  least  in  the  West,  upon 
showy  buildings,  possibly  with  the  view  of  commanding  atten- 
tion. The  ground  plan  is  rarely  or  never  that  of  a  quadrangle 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  not  because  it  was  desired  to 
avoid  monastic  precedents,  but  because  detached  buildings  are 
thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cold  and  snows  of  winter. 
At  Harvard  and  Yale  the  brick  dormitories  (buildings  in  which 
the  students  live)  and  class-rooms  are  scattered  over  a  la^ 

1  President  Eliot  glT«i  It  for  Harvard  at  22  years  BDd  7  tnoDtlu. 
3  I  remember  oiie  in  Yate  of  a.d.  1703,  called  South  Middle,  wiiicli  wu  tbd- 
eraUtd  aa  the  oldest  building  there. 
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apace  of  grass  planted  with  ancient  elms,  and  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Rochester,  too,  has  a.  spacious  and  handsome 
Campus.  But  none  of  the  universities  frequented  by  men, 
unless  it  be  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  such  an  ample 
and  agreeable  pleasure-ground  surrounding  it  as  those  possessed 
by  the  two  oldest  women's  colleges,  Vaasar  and  Wellesley. 

Time  spent  in  Study. — Vacations  are  shorter  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  That  of  summer  usually  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  there  are  gen- 
erally ten  days  or  more  given  at  Christmas  and  at  least  a  week 
in  April.  Work  begins  earlier  in  the  morning  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  seldom  so  early  as  in  Grermany.  Very  few  students 
seem  to  work  as  hard  as  the  men  reading  for  high  honours  do 
at  Cambridge  in  England. 

Local  Distribution  of  Universities  and  Colleges.  —  The  number 
of  degree-granting  bodies  seems  to  be  larger  in  the  Middle  and 
North-western  States  than  either  in  New  England  or  in  the 
South.  In  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  I  find  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  credited  with  136, 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  for  the  United  States ;  but 
as  many  are  small  and  indifferent,  the  mere  number  does  not 
necessarily  speak  of  an  ample  and  solid  provision  of  education. 
Indeed  Ohio  and  Illinois,  with  a  population  of  about  seven 
millions,  have  only  one  institution  (the  new  university  at 
Chicago)  eminent  either  by  its  wealth  or  the  type  of  instruction 
it  offers.  The  thirteen  Southern  States  {excluding  Missouri, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware)  stand  in  the  tables  as  possessing 
114,  but  no  one  of  these,  except  the  University  of  Virginia, 
attains  the  first  rank ;  and  the  great  majority  are  under- 
manned and  hampered  by  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the 
students  whom  they  receive.'  In  this  respect,  and  as  regards 
education  generally,  the  South,  though  advancing,  is  still  far 
behind  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  several 
colleges,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  denominational,  established 
for  coloured  people  only. 

System  and  Methods  of  Instruction.  —  Thirty  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  describe  these,  for 

I  It  Is  hoped  that  the  recently  touoded  Tulane  Unlversltj  in  New  OrUani 
will  eventually  make  Its  way  to  the  front  rank.  It  btu  an  eidowment  of 
about  S2,000,000  (£100,000). 
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nearly  all  the  univeraities  and  colleges  prescribed  a  re^u 
four  years'  curriculum  ta  a  student,  chiefly  consisting  of  classics 
and  mathematics,  and  leading  up  to  a  B.A.  degree.  A.  youth 
had  little  or  no  option  what  he  would  study,  for  everybody 
WBB  expected  to  take  certain  classes  in  each  year,  and  received 
his  degree  upon  having  satisfactorily  performed  what  was  in 
each  class  required  of  him.'  The  course  waa  not  unlike  that 
followed  (till  1892)  in  the  Scottish  uuirersities :  it  began  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  wound  up  with  logic, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tincture  of  physics.  In- 
struction was  mainly,  indeed  in  the  small  colleges  wholly, 
catechetical.  Mowadays  the  simple  uniformity  of  this  tradi- 
tional system  has  vanished  in  the  leading  universities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  nearly  all  the  State  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  There  are  still  regular  classes,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  which  every  student  must  attend,  but  he  is 
allowed  to  choose  for  himself  between  a  variety  of  courses  or 
curricula,  by  following  any  one  of  which  he  may  obtain  a 
degree.  The  freedom  of  choice  is  greater  in  some  universities, 
less  in  others ;  iu  some,  choice  is  permitted  from  the  first,  in 
most,  however  (including  the  great  University  of  Yale),  only 
after  two  years.  In  Harvard  freedom  seems  to  have  reached 
its  maximum.  This  so-called  elective  system  has  been  and  is 
the  subject  of  a  warm  controversy,  which  has  raged  chiefly 
round  the  question  whether  Greek  shall  be  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject. The  change  was  introduced  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
scientific  subjects  into  the  curriculum  and  enabling  men  to 
specialize  in  them  and  in  matters  like  history  and  Oriental  or 
Romance  philology,  and  was  indeed  a  necessary  concomitant 
to  such  a  broadening  of  universities  as  may  enable  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  swift  development  of  new  branches  of 
study  and  research  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  defended 
both  on  this  ground  and  as  being  more  likely  than  the  old 
strictly  limited  courses  to  give  every  student  something  which 
will  interest  him.  It  is  opposed  as  tending  to  bewilder  him, 
to  disperse  and  scatter  his  mind  over  a  too  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, perhaps  unconnected  with  one  another,  to  tempt  him 
with  the  offer  of  an  unchartered  freedom  which  he  wants  the 
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experience  to  use  wisely'.    One  ot  two  conspicuous  universities, 

—  Princeton,  for  example,  —  and  many  smaller  colleges,  have 
clung  to  the  old  system  of  one  or  two  prescribed  degree  courses 
in  which  comparatively  little  variatii-j  is  admitted,'  An  elec- 
tive system  is  indeed  possible  only  wheie  the  teaching  staff  ia 
large  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

A  parallel  change  has  passed  upon  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Lecturing  with  few  or  no  questions  to  the  class  interposed  is 
becoming  the  rule  in  the  larger  universities,  those  especially 
which  adopt  the  elective  system,  while  what  are  called  "  reci- 
tations," that  is  to  say,  catechetic:d  methods  resembling  those 
of  Scotland  or  of  a  college  (not  university)  lecture  iu  Oxford 
thirty  years  ago,  remain  the  rule  in  the  more  conservative 
majority  of  institutions,  and  are  practically  universal  in  West- 
em  colleges.  Some  of  the  Eastern  universities  have  recently 
established  a  system  of  informal  instruction  by  the  professor 
to  a  small  group  of  students  on  the  model  of  the  German 
Seminar.  Private  "  coaching,"  such  as  prevailed  largely  in 
Oxford  and  still  prevails  in  Cambridge,  is  almost  unknown. 

Requirements  for  ErUmnce.  —  All  the  better  universities  and 
colleges  exact  a  minimum  of  knowledge  from  those  who  matri- 
culate. Some  do  this  by  imposing  an  entrance  examination. 
Others  allow  certain  schools,  of  whose  excellence  they  are 
satisfied,  to  issue  leaving  certificates,  the  production  of  which 
entitles  the  bearer  to  be  admitted  without  examination.  This 
plan  is  said  to  work  well.*  Michigan  seems  to  have  led  the 
way  in  establishing  a  judiciously  regulated  and  systematized 
relation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  State  university, 
and  the  University  of  California  has  now  an  excellent  system 

1  The  amall  colleges  are  the  more  unwilling  to  drop  Greek  as  »  compuliory 
enbject  because  they  think  that  by  doing  ao  they  would  lone  the  anchoc  1^ 
which  tbey  bold  to  tbe  higher  culture,  and  confess  tbeiuselves  to  be  no  longer 
ddI  vers!  ties. 

>  At  Harvard  I  was  informed  that  about  one-third  of  the  atudeota  came 
from  the  public  {i.e.  publicly  supporled)  BchooU.  The  proportion  is  ia  most 
nnlTersUIes  larger.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  America,  especially  in 
the  East,  lor  boys  ot  the  richer  clasii  to  be  sent  to  private  schools,  and  the 
excellence  of  sucb  schools  increases.  The  total  ntimber  of  endowed  acade- 
mies, Bemlnaries,  and  other  private  secondary  schools  over  the  country  in 
1889-90  Is  returned  as  111.12,  with  16.R4!I  ptipfls  (11,220  boys  and  MSg  girls) 
preparing  (or  a  college  classical  course  ;  9I54U  pupils  (63%  boys  and  333n  girls) 
preparing  for  a  scientific  course.  Bat  these  figures  are,  o(  course,  far  from 
eomptete. 
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for  inspecting  schools  and  admitting  students  on  the  basis  of 
school  certiticates. 
Degrees  and  Examinations.  —  It  is  only  institutions  which 

have  been  chartered  by  State  authority  that  are  deemed  entitled 
to  grant  degrees.  There  are  others  which  do  so  without  any 
such  legal  title,  but  as  the  value  of  a  degree  per  ae  is  slight, 
the  mischief  done  by  these  interlopers  can  hardly  be  serious. 
B.A.,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.,  the  two  latter  usually  for  honorary 
purposes,'  are  the  only  degrees  conferred  in  the  great  majority 
of  colleges ;  but  of  late  years  the  larger  universities  have,  in 
creating  new  courses,  created  a  variety  of  new  degrees  also.' 
Degrees  are  awarded  by  examination,  but  never,  I  tliink,  as 
often  in  Europe,  upon  a  single  examination  held  after  the 
course  of  study  has  been  completed.  The  student,  as  he  goes 
through  the  various  classes  which  make  up  his  course,  is  ex- 
amined, sometimes  at  frequent  intervals,  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  on  the  work  done  in  the  classes  or  on  prescribed 
books,  and  the  degree  is  ultimately  awarded  or  refused  on  the 
combined  result  of  all  these  tests.  At  no  point  in  his  career 
is  he  expected  to  submit  to  any  one  examination  comparable, 
for  the  combined  number  and  difficulty  of  the  subjects  in 
which  he  is  questioned,  to  the  final  honour  examinations  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  even  as  now  constituted,  much  less 
as  they  stood  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  indeed  no  respect  in  which  the  American  system  is 
more  contrasted  with  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  the 
comparatively  small  part  assigned  to  the  award  of  honours.  In 
England  the  Class  list  or  Tripos  has  for  many  years  past,  ever 
since  the  universities  awoke  from  their  lethargy  of  last  cen- 
tury, been  the  main  motive  power  in  stimulating  undergradn- 
ates  to  exertion  and  in  stemming  the  current  which  runs  so 
strongly  towards  amusement  and  athletic  exercises.  Exam- 
inations have  governed  teaching  instead  of  being  used  to  t«st 

1  Honorary  degreea  are  in  some  institutioDB,  and  not  usually  thoM  of  ibe 
highest  standing,  conferred  witb  a  prof  uaeness  which  seemi  to  argne  an  eiag^ 
gerated  appreoiation  of  incunspicuaus  merit. 

1  Hr.  D.  C.  Gilman  (President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University)  mcDtions  the 
following  among  Ihe  degree  titles  awarded  in  some  iDslitDtloiis  to  women,  the 
titles  o{  Bachelor  and  Master  helng  deemed  inappropriate.  —  lAOicate  of  Sri- 
ence,  Proficient  in  Music,  Maid  ot  Fliilosophy,  Mietreas  of  Polite  UuratDre 
Mistreaa  of  Music  {Korth  American  Sevieui  [or  March,  188S). 
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it.  In  the  Uuited  States,  although  most  QDiversities  ajid  col- 
leges reward  with  some  sort  of  honourable  mention  the  Btudents 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  conspicuously  well,  graduation 
honours  are  not  a  great  object  of  ambition;  they  win  little 
fame  within  the  institutioo,  they  are  scarcely  noticed  beyond 
its  walls.  In  many  universities  there  is  not  even  the  stimulus, 
which  acts  powerfully  in  Scotland,  of  class  prizes,  awarded  by 
examination  or  by  the  votes  of  the  students.  It  is  only  a  few 
institutions  that  possess  scholarships  awarded  by  competition. 
American  teachers  seem  to  find  the  discipline  of  their  regular 
class  system  snf&cient  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  dili- 
gence among  their  students,  being  doubtless  aided  by  the  fact 
that,  in  all  but  a  very  few  universities,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students  come  from  simple  homes,  possess  scanty  means,  and 
have  their  way  in  life  to  make.  Diligence  is  the  tradition  of 
the  American  colleges,  especially  of  those  remote  from  the 
dissipating  influences  and  social  demands  of  lai^  cities. 
Even  the  greater  universities  have  never  been,  as  the  English 
universities  avowedly  were  in  last  century,  and  to  a  great 
extent  are  still,  primarily  places  for  spending  three  or  four 
pleasant  years,  only  incidentally  places  of  instruction.  With 
some  drawbacks,  this  feature  of  the  American  seminaries  has 
two  notable  merits.  One  is  that  it  escapes  that  separation 
which  has  grown  up  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  between  pass  or 
poll  men  and  honour  men.  Every  student  supposes  himself  to 
have  come  to  college  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something. 
In  all  countries,  even  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  there  is  a 
percentage  of  idle  men  in  places  of  study ;  but  the  idleness  of 
an  American  student  is  due  to  something  in  his  own  character 
or  circumstances,  and  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
"poll-man,"  rest  on  a  theory  in  his  own  mind,  probably  shared 
by  his  parents,  that  he  entered  the  university  in  order  to  enjoy 
himself  and  form  useful  social  connections.  The  other  merit  is 
■  that  the  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  not,  among  the  better 
minds,  vulgarized  by  being  made  the  slave  of  competition  and 
of  the  passion  for  quick  and  conspicuous  success.  An  Ameri- 
can student  is  not  induced  by  his  university  to  think  less  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  is  learning  than  of  how  far  it 
will  pay  in  an  examination:  nor  does  he  regard  his  ablest 
fellow-students  as  his  rivals  over  a  difficult  course  for  high 
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stakes,  rivals  whose  speed  and  strength  he  must  constantly  be 
comparing  with  his  own.  Americans  who  have  studied  in  an 
English  university  after  graduating  in  one  of  their  own  have  told 
me  that  nothing  surprised  them  more  in  England  than  the 
incessant  canvassing  of  one  another's  intellectual  capacities 
which  went  on  among  the  clever  undergraduates.'  Probably 
less  work  is  got  out  of  the  better  American  students  than  the 
examination  system  exacts  from  the  same  class  of  men  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Possibly  the  qualities  of  readiness  and 
accuracy  are  not  so  thoroughly  trained.  Possibly  it  is  a  loss 
not  to  be  compelled  to  carry  for  a  few  weeks  a  large  mass  of 
facts  in  one's  mind  under  the  obligation  of  finding  any  one  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Those  who  direct  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities recognize  in  these  points  the  advantages  of  English 
practice.  But  they  conceive  that  the  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages are  much  greater,  and  are  iu  this  matter  more  inclined 
to  commiserate  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  imitate  them. 

Nearly  all  American  students  do  graduate,  that  is  to  say,  at 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  fail  drop  off  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year,  the  proportion  of  plucks  in  the  later  examinations 
is  small.  As  regards  the  worth  of  the  degrees  given,  there  is 
of  course  the  greatest  possible  difference  between  those  of  the 
better  and  those  of  the  lower  institutions,  nor  is  this  difference 
merely  one  between  the  few  great  universities  and  the  mass  of 
small  colleges  or  Western  State  universities,  for  among  the 
smaller  colleges  there  are  some  which  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  of  thoroughness  as  the  greatest.  The  degrees  of  the 
two  hundred  colleges  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  to 
the  lower  group  of  the  third  class  have  no  assignable  v^ue, 
except  that  of  indicating  that  a  youth  has  been  made  to  work 
during  four  years  at  subjects  above  the  elementary.  Those  of 
institutions  belonging  to  the  higher  group  and  the  two  other 
classes  represent,  on  an  average,  as  much  knowledge  and  men- 
tal discipline  as  the  poll  or  pass  degrees  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  jKissibly  less  than  the  pass  dRgrees  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  Between  the  highest  American  degrees  and  the 
honour  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  comparison. 
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A  degree  is  in  the  United  States  given  only  to  thoae  who 
have  followed  a  prescribed  course  in  the  teaching  institution 
which  coafers  it.  No  American  institution  has  so  far  departed 
from  the  old  and  true  conception  of  a  university,  approved  by 
both  history  and  policy,  as  to  become  a  mere  examining  board, 
awarding  degrees  to  anybody  who  may  present  himself  from  any 
quarter.  However,  the  evils  of  existing  arrangements,  under 
which  places  below  the  level  of  German  gt/mnaaia  are  permitted 
to  grant  academic  titles,  are  deemerl  so  serious  by  some  educa- 
tional reformers  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  create  in  each 
State  a  single  degree-conferring  authority  towhich  the  various 
institutions  within  the  State  should  be,  so  to  speak,  tributary, 
sending  up  their  students  to  its  examinations,  which  would  of 
course  be  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  most  of  the  present  in- 
dependent bodies  maintain.  This  is  what  physicians  call  a 
"heroic  remedy";  and  with  all  respect  to  the  high  authorities 
who  now  advocate  it,  I  hope  they  will  reconsider  the  problem, 
and  content  themselves  with  methods  of  reform  less  likely  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  university  teaching. 

Notwithstanding  these  evils,  and  the  vast  distance  between 
the  standard  of  a  university  like  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  one  end 
of  the  scale,  and  that  of  the  colleges  of  Arkansas  at  the  other,  a 
degree,  wherever  obtained,  seems  to  have  a  certain  social  value. 
"It  is,"  said  one  of  my  informants,  "a  thing  which  you  would 
mention  regarding  a  young  man  for  whom  you  were  writing  a 
letter  of  introduction."  This  does  not  mean  very  much,  but  it 
is  better  than  nothing ;  it  would  appear  to  give  a  man  some 
sort  of  advantage  in  seeking  for  educational  or  literary  work. 
In  several  States  a  man  who  can  point  to  his  degree  obtains 
speedier  entrance  to  the  bar,  and  some  denominations  endeavour 
to  secure  that  their  clergy  shall  have  graduated. 

Post-graduate  Courses.  —  Several  of  the  leading  universities 
have  lately  instituted  seta  of  lectures  for  students  who  have 
completed  the  regular  four  years'  collegiate  course  and  taken 
their  B.A.  or  B.Sc,  hoping  in  this  way  to  provide  for  the 
special  study  of  subjects  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in 
the  regular  course.  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  among 
the  first  to  devote  itself  especially  to  this  object.  Its  aim 
was  not  so  much  to  rival  the  existing  universities  as  to  dis- 
charge a  function  which  many  of  them  had  not  the  means  of 
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undertaking  —  that  of  providing  the  highest  special  instrac- 
tion,  not  necessarily  in  every  subject,  but  in  subjects  which  it 
could  secure  the  ablest  professors  to  teach.  It  has  already 
done  much  admitable  work  in  this  direction,  and  made  good 
its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  transatlantic  seats  of 
education.  There  are  also  many  graduates  who,  desiring  to 
devote  themselves  to  some  particular  branch  of  science  or 
learning,  such  as  experimental  physics,  philology,  or  history, 
Spend  a  semeater  or  two  at  a  Glerman  university.  Extremely 
few  come  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  American  professors,  when 
asked  why  they  send  their  men  exclusively  to  Germany,  con- 
sidering that  in  England  they  would  have  the  advant^e  of  a 
more  interesting  social  life,  and  of  seeing  how  England  is  try- 
ing to  deal  with  problems  similar  in  many  respects  to  their 
own,  answer  that  the  English  universities  make  no  provision 
for  any  students  except  those  who  wish  to  go  through  one  of 
the  regular  degree  courses,  and  are  so  much  occupied  in  pre- 
paring men  to  pass  examinations  as  to  give,  except  in  two  or 
three  branches,  but  little  advanced  teaching.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offered  the  advant^es 
which  Leipzig  and  Berlin  do,  the  afSux  to  the  two  former  of 
American  graduates  would  soon  be  considerable. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Sc?ioola.  —  Besides  the  very  large 
number  of  schools  for  all  the  practical  arts,  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, raining,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  for  the  professions  of 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  statistics  of  which  have  been 
already  given,  some  universities  have  established  scientiBc 
schools,  or  a^icultural  schools,  or  theological,  legal,  and  medi- 
cal faculties.  The  theological  faculties  are  usually  denomina- 
tional ;  but  Harvard,  which  used  to  be  practically  Unitarian, 
has  now  an  unsectarian  faculty,  in  which  there  are  several 
learned  divines  belonging  to  Trinitarian  denominations ;  and 
no  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  working  this  arrangement 
The  law  school  is  usually  treated  as  a  separate  department,  to 
which  students  may  resort  who  have  not  graduated  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  course  is  usually  of  two,  sometimes  of  thie^ 
years,  and  covers  all  the  leading  branches  of  common  lav, 
equity,  crimes,  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  extremely  efficient. 

Itetearch.  —  Till  recently  no  special  provision  was  made  fbi 
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the  promotioii  of  research  as  apart  from  the  work  of  learning 
and  teaching;  but  the  example  set  by  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Harvard  in  founding  fellowships  for  this  purpose  has  now 
been  pretty  largely  followed,  and  in  1889-90  there  were  in 
25  institutions  no  less  than  172  fellowships,'  and  the  unceasing 
munificence  of  private  benefactors  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  There  is  now,  especially 
in  the  greater  universities,  a  good  deal  of  specialization  ia 
teaching,  so  an  increasing  number  of  professors  are  able  to 
occupy  themselves  with  research. 

Aids  to  Deserving  StudetUa.  —  Extremely  few  colleges  have 
scholarships  or  bursaries  open  to  competition  like  those  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities, still  fewer  have  fellowships.  But  in  a  large  number 
there  exist  funds,  generally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Faculty,  which  are  applicable  for  the  benefit  of 
industrious  men  who  need  help;  and  it  is  common  to  remit 
fees  in  the  case  of  those  whose  circumstances  warrant  the 
indulgence.  When,  as  occasionally  happens,  free  places  or 
grants  out  of  these  funds  are  awarded  upon  examination,  it 
would  be  thought  improper  for  any  one  to  compete  whose  cir- 
cumstances placed  him  above  the  need  of  pecuniary  aid :  when 
the  selection  is  left  to  the  college  authorities,  they  are  said 
to  discharge  it  with  honourable  impartiality.  Having  often 
asked  whether  favouritism  was  complained  of,  I  could  never 
hear  that  it  was.  In  some  colleges  there  exists  a  loan  fund, 
out  of  which  money  is  advanced  to  the  poor  student,  who 
afterwards  repays  it.  President  Garfield  obtained  his  eduoa> 
tion  at  Williams  College  by  the  help  of  such  a  fund.  The 
denominations  often  give  assistance  to  promising  youths  who 
intend  to  enter  the  ministry.  Says  one  of  my  most  experi- 
enced informants ;  "  In  our  country  any  young  fellow  of  ability 
and  energy  can  get  education  without  paying  for  it." '    The 

'  Of  these  Hftrvanl  and  Columbia  had  21  each.  Johna  Hopklng  21,  Yale  6, 
Princeton  12,  the  Univenlty  o(  PennBylvaiila  and  Cornell  8  each,  Vanderbllt 
Dnlveraity  (in  Tennessee)  10,  the  Univeniily  of  Wisconsin  10. 

*  Fees,  in  the  West  especially,  are  lovr,  indeed  many  Weetem  State  oni- 
Teroltiea  require  none.  In  the  University  of  HicblgHU  a  student  helonginfc  to 
the  State  pays  $10  on  admission  and  an  annnal  tee  ot  S20  (Literary  Depart- 
ment), or  $3G  (other  departments),  students  from  without  the  State  paying 
$26  (admission),  S30  (literary  Department),  $3B  (other  departmenta). 
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experiment  tried  at  Cornell  University  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing remimerative  labour  for  poor  students  who  were  at  the 
game  time  to  follow  a  course  of  instruction,  seems  to  hare 
pioved  unworkable,  for  the  double  effort  imposes  too  severe 
a  strain. 

Social  Life  of  the  Students.  —  Those  who  feel  that  not  only 
the  keenest  pleasure,  but  the  most  solid  moral  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  their  university  life  lay  in  the  friendships  which 
they  formed  in  that  happy  spring-time,  will  ask  how  in  this 
respect  America  compares  with  England.  Oxford  and  Gamr 
bridge,  with  their  historic  colleges  maintaining  a  corporate  life 
from  century  to  century,  bringing  the  teachers  into  easy  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  taught,  forming  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  society  a  close  and  almost  family  tie  which  is  not 
incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  great  corporation  for  whose 
sake  aJl  the  minor  corporations  exist,  hare  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  more  polished,  graceful,  and  I  think  also  intellect- 
ually stimulative,  type  of  student  life  than  either  Germany, 
witb  its  somewhat  boyish  frolics  of  duelling  and  compotations, 
or  Scotland,  where  the  youth  has  few  facilities  for  social  inta^ 
course  with  his  classmates,  and  none  with  his  professor.  The 
American  universities  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
those  of  England  and  those  of  Germany  or  Scotland.  Formerly 
all  or  nearly  all  the  students  were  lodged  in  buildings  called 
dormitoiies — which,  however,  were  not  merely  sleeping  places, 
but  contained  sitting-rooms  jointly  tenanted  by  two  or  more 
students  —  and  meals  were  taken  in  common.  This  is  still 
the  practice  in  the  smaller  colleges,  and  remains  firmly  rooted 
in  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton.  In  the  new  State  univer- 
sities, and  in  nearly  all  universities  planted  in  large  cities,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  students  board  with  private  families,  or 
(more  rarely)  live  in  lodgings  or  hotels,  and  an  increasing 
number  have  begun  to  do  so  even  in  places  which,  like  Har- 
vard and  Brown  University  (Rhode  Island)  and  Cornell,  have 
some  dormitories.  The  dormitory  plan  works  well  in  compara- 
tively small  establishments,  especially  when,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  smaller  denominational  colleges,  they  are  almost  like 
large  families,  and  are  permeated  by  a  religious  spirit  But 
in  the  larger  universities  the  tendency  Is  now  towards  letting 
the  students  reside  where  they  please.     The  maiDtenaooe  of 
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discipline  is  deemed  to  give  less  trouble ;  the  poorer  student 
is  less  inclined  to  imitate  or  envy  the  luxutiouB  habits  of  the 
rich.  Sometimes,  however,  as  where  there  is  no  town  for 
students  to  lodge  in,  dormitories  are  indiBpensaWe.  The  chief 
breaches  of  order  which  the  authorities  have  to  deal  with 
arise  in  doimitories  from  the  practice  of  "  hazing,"  i.e.  phiying 
practical  jokes,  especially  upon  freshmen.  In  an  American 
college  the  students  are  classed  by  years,  those  of  the  first 
year  being  called  freshmen,  of  the  second  year  sophomores,  of 
the  third  year  juniors,  of  the  fourth  year  seniors.  The  bond 
between  the  members  of  each  "class"  (f.e.  the  entrants  of 
the  game  year)  is  a  pretty  olose  one,  and  they  are  apt  to 
act  together.  Between  sophomores  and  freshmen — for  the 
seniors  and  juniors  are  supposed  to  have  put  away  childish 
things  —  there  is  a  smouldering  jealousy  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  into  a  strife  sufficiently  acute,  though  there  is  sel- 
dom anything  more  than  mischievously  high  spirits  behind  it, 
to  give  the  President  and  Faculty  trouble.'  Otherwise  the  con- 
duct of  the  students  is  generally  good.  Intoxication,  gaming, 
or  other  vices  are  rare,  those  who  come  to  work,  as  the  vast 
majority  do,  being  little  prone  to  such  faults ;  it  is  only  in  a 
few  universities  situate  in  or  near  large  cities  and  resorted  to 
by  the  sons  of  the  rich  that  they  give  serious  trouble.  Of  late 
years  the  passion  for  base-bait,  foot-ball,  rowing,  and  athletic 
exercises  generally,  has  become  very  strong  in  the  universities 
last  mentioned,  where  fashionable  youth  congregates,  and  the 
student  who  excels  in  these  seems  to  be  as  much  a  hero  among 
his  comrades  as  a  member  of  the  University  Eight  or  Eleven 
is  in  England.  The  excessive  amount  of  time  devoted  to  com< 
petition  in  these  sports,  especially  as  regards  foot-ball,  and  the 
inordinate  value  act  upon  eminence  in  them,  have  in  some 
universities  begun  to  cause  disquiet  to  the  authorities. 

The  absence  of  colleges  constituting  social  centres  within  a 
university  has  helped  to  develop  in  the  American  universities 
one  of  their  most  peculiar  and  interesting  institutions — I  mean 
the  Greek  letter  societies.     These  are  clubs  or  fraternities  of 

1  SoidiomntM  and  treshmen  luiTe  a  wblraBical  bnblt  of  neetlDB  one  anotber 
In  dense  maMM  and  trylnc  which  can  punb  the  otber  aside  on  tbe  ataln  or 
path.  This  Ucalled  "riishlnK."  In  soDie  UDlTeraltioB tbe  admiuion of  womeo 
tu  atudenta  has  pnt  an  end  to  It. 
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students,  denoted  by  two  or  three  Greek  letters,  the  initJaU  of 
the  secret  fraternity  motto.  Some  of  these  fraternities  exist  in 
one  college  only,  but  the  greater  are  established  in  a  good  many 
universities  and  colleges,  having  in  each  what  is  called  a 
Chapter,  and  possessing  in  each  a  sort  of  club  house,  with 
several  meeting  and  reading  rooms,  and  sometimes  also  with 
bedrooms  for  the  members.  In  some  colleges  as  many  as  a 
third  or  a  half,  in  a  very  few  nearly  all  of  the  students,  belong 
to  a  fraternity,  which  is  an  institution  lecognized  and  patro- 
nized by  the  authorities.  New  members  are  admitted  by  the 
votes  of  the  Chapter ;  and  to  obtain  early  admission  to  one  of 
the  best  ia  do  small  compliment.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
always  non-political,  though  political  questions  may  be  debated 
and  political  essays  read  at  their  meetings;  and  one  is  totd 
that  they  allow  no  intosicants  to  be  kept  in  their  buildings  or 
used  at  the  feasts  they  provide.  They  are  thus  something  be- 
tween an  English  club  and  a  German  Studenten  Corp»,  but  with 
the  element  of  the  literary  or  "  mutual  improvement "  society 
•thrown  in.  They  are  deemed  a  valuable  part  of  the  university 
system,  not  so  much  because  they  cultivate  intellectual  life  as 
on  account  of  their  social  influence.  It  is  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  elected  a  member;  it  is  a  point  of  honour  for  a 
member  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  fraternity.  Former 
members,  who  are  likely  to  include  some  of  the  university  pro- 
fessors, keep  up  their  connection  with  the  fraternity,  and  often 
attend  its  chapters  in  the  college,  or  its  gener^  meetiags. 
Membership  constitutes  a  bond  between  old  members  duriog 
their  whole  life,  so  that  a  member  on  settling  in  some  distant 
city  would  probably  find  there  persons  who  had  belonged  to  his 
fraternity,  and  would  be  admitted  to  their  local  gatherings.' 
Besides  these  there  exist  a  few  honorary  societies  into  which 
students  are  elected  in  virtue  of  purely  literaiy  or  scientific 
acquirements,  as  evidenced  in  the  college  examinations.  The 
oldest  and  most  famous  is  called  the  4  B  K,  wliich  is  said  to 
mean  ^oo-^ut  jSi'ou  KvBtptrjnji,  and  exists  in  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing universities  in  most  of  the  States. 

>  There  are,  of  course,  other  Htudents'  Bocietlea  bwldes  these  Gi«ak  letlei 
ODOt,  sod  Id  Kune  unlversltiea  the  Oreeh  letter  eocletles  have  become  paral; 
■octal  rather  than  literary.  One  ol  them  U  regarded  nith  much  enaplcion  bj 
the  aalttoTltleB. 
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Religion.  — I  have  already  observed  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  indeed  a  large  majority  of  the  smaller 
colleges,  are  denominational  This  term,  however,  does  not 
mean  what  it  would  mean  in  Europe,  or  at  least  in  England. 
It  means  that  thej  have  been  founded  by  or  in  connection  with 
a  particular  church,  and  that  they  remain  to  some  extent  asso- 
ciated with  it  or  influenced  by  it.  Only  99  out  of  the  415 
mentioned  in  the  Education  Report  state  that  tliey  are  unsec- 
tarian.  The  Methodists  claim  74  colleges;  the  Presbyterians, 
49;  the  Baptists,  44;  the  Roman  Catholics,  51;  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  22 ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  ti.  But,  except 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  there  is  seldom 
any  exclusion  of  teachers,  and  never  of  students,  belonging  to 
other  churches,  nor  any  attempt  to  give  the  instruction  (escept, 
of  course,  in  the  theological  department,  if  there  be  one)  a 
sectarian  cast ;  this  indeed  is  apt  to  be  expressly  repudiated  by 
them.  Although  it  usually  happens  that  students  belonging 
to  the  church  which  influences  ^e  college  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  church,  students  of  other  persuasions 
abound ;  nor  are  efforts  made  to  proselytize  them.  For  instance. 
Harvard  retains  a  certain  slight  flavour  of  Unitarianism,  and 
has  one  or  two  Unitarian  clergymen  among  the  professors  in 
its  theological  faculty ;  Yale  has  always  been  Congregationalist, 
and  has  by  its  charter  ten  Congregationalist  clergymen  among 
its  trustees ;  and  moreover  has  always  a  Congregationalist 
clei^man  as  its  president,  as  Brown  University  has  a  Baptist 
clergyman.'  Princeton  is  still  more  specifically  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  several  denominational  colleges  in 
which  the  local  bishop  is  one  of  the  trustees.  But  in  none  of 
these  is  there  anything  approaching  to  a  test  imposed  upon 
professors ;  all  are  resorted  to  alike  by  students  belonging  to 
any  church  or  to  none. 

In  all  the  older  universities,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
the  more  recent  ones,  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  religious 
services  are  regularly  held,  short  prayers  on  weeknlays  and 
sometimes  also  a  full  service  on  Sundays.     In  most  institn- 

I  Brown  Universltf ,  fornierl;  culled  Khode  Island  College  (fouiided  In 
ITM),  ifl  in  the  ratber  pecDilar  [Kisition  of  havlDg  b;  its  regulallon  four 
denoniltuttlons,  BaptlBts,  CoDgregatloDallata,  EplaoopallBiu,  tuid  Qnfthert, 
repnwiit«d  oa  lu  two  govotuiug  bodies,  the  trnatMi  mnd  the  (ellowa,  tbe 
EteptliU  havJDg  a,  majority. 
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students,  denoted  by  two  or  three  Greek  letters,  the  initials  of 
the  secret  fraternity  motto.  Some  of  these  fraternities  exist  in 
one  college  only,  but  the  greater  are  established  in  a  good  many 
universities  and  colleges,  having  in  each  what  is  called  a 
Chapter,  and  possessing  in  each  a  sort  of  club  house,  with 
several  meeting  and  reading  rooms,  and  sometimes  also  with 
bedrooms  for  the  members.  In  some  colleges  as  many  as  a 
third  or  a  half,  in  a  very  few  nearly  all  of  the  students,  belong 
to  a  fraternity,  which  is  an  institution  recognized  and  patro- 
nized by  the  authorities.  New  members  are  admitted  by  the 
votes  of  the  Chapter ;  and  to  obtain  early  admission  to  one  of 
the  best  is  no  small  compliment.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
always  non-political,  though  political  questions  may  be  debated 
and  political  essays  read  at  their  meetings;  and  one  is  told 
that  they  allow  no  intoxicants  to  be  kept  in  their  buildings  or 
used  at  the  feasts  they  provide.  They  are  thus  something  be- 
tween an  English  club  and  a  Grerman  Studenten  Corps,  but  with 
the  element  of  the  literary  or  "  mutual  improvement "  society 
thrown  in.  They  are  deemed  a  valuable  part  of  the  university 
system,  not  so  much  because  they  cultivate  intellectual  life  as 
on  account  of  their  social  influence.  It  is  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  elected  a  member;  it  is  a  point  of  honour  for  a 
member  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  fraternity.  Former 
members,  who  are  likely  to  include  some  of  the  university  pro- 
fessors, keep  up  their  connection  with  the  fraternity,  and  often 
attend  its  chapters  in  the  college,  or  its  general  meetings. 
Membership  constitutes  a  bond  between  old  members  during 
their  whole  life,  so  that  a  member  on  settling  in  some  distant 
city  would  probably  find  there  persons  who  had  belonged  to  his 
fraternity,  and  would  be  admitted  to  their  local  gatherings.* 
Besides  these  there  exist  a  few  honorary  societies  into  which 
students  are  elected  in  virtue  of  purely  literary  or  scientific 
acquirements,  as  evidenced  in  the  college  examinations.  The 
oldest  and  most  famous  is  called  the  *  B  K,  which  is  said  to 
mean  <^iXoor<^ui  fiiov  KvQepvrjrrjSf  and  exists  in  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing universities  in  most  of  the  States. 

^  There  are,  of  course,  other  students'  societies  besides  these  Greek  letter 
ones,  and  in  some  universities  the  Greek  letter  societies  have  become  purely 
social  rather  than  literary.  One  of  them  is  regarded  with  much  suspicion  by 
the  authorities. 
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Seligion.  —  I  have  already  observed  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can  universities,  and  indeed  a  large  majority  of  the  smaller 
colleges,  are  denominatioaaL  This  term,  however,  does  not 
mean  what  it  would  mean  in  Europe,  or  at  least  in  England. 
It  means  that  they  have  been  founded  by  or  in  connection  with 
a  particular  church,  and  that  they  remain  to  some  extent  asso- 
ciated with  it  or  influenced  by  it.  Only  99  out  of  the  415 
mentioned  in  the  Education  Beport  state  that  they  are  unsec- 
tarian.  The  Methodists  claim  74  colleges ;  the  Presbyterians, 
49 ;  the  Baptists,  44 ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  51 ;  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  22 ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  ti.  But,  except 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  there  is  seldom 
any  exclusion  of  teachers,  and  never  of  students,  belonging  to 
other  churches,  nor  any  attempt  to  give  the  instruction  (except, 
of  course,  in  the  theologiciil  department,  if  there  be  one)  a 
sectarian  cast ;  this  indeed  is  apt  to  be  expressly  repudiated  by 
them.  Although  it  usually  happens  that  students  belongiug 
to  the  church  which  influences  the  college  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  church,  students  of  other  persuasions 
abound  j  nor  are  efforts  made  to  proselytize  them.  For  instance, 
Harvard  retains  a  certain  slight  flavour  of  Unitarian  ism,  and 
has  one  or  two  Unitarian  clergymen  among  the  professors  in 
its  theological  faculty ;  Yale  has  always  been  Congregationalist, 
and  has  by  its  charter  ten  Congregationalist  clergymen  among 
its  trustees ;  and  moreover  has  always  a  Congregationalist 
clergyman  as  its  president,  as  Brown  University  has  a  Baptist 
clergyman.'  Princeton  is  still  more  specifically  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  several  denominational  colleges  in 
which  the  local  bishop  is  one  of  the  trustees.  But  in  none  of 
these  is  there  anything  approaching  to  a  test  imposed  upon 
professors ;  all  are  resorted  to  alike  by  students  belonging  to 
any  church  or  to  none. 

In  all  the  older  universities,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
the  more  recent  ones,  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  religious 
services  are  regularly  held,  short  prayers  on  week-days  and 
sometimes  also  a  full  service  on  Sundays,      In  roost  institu- 

'  Brown  University,  formerly  cnlled  Rbode  bland  Colleee  (tiiunded  In 
nSi),  Is  Id  the  rather  peculiai  ponilioa  af  having  by  its  rfKiilation  lour 
denomiDRtlonB,  Baptists,  Congre^-alionalLBts,  EplecopaliaDii,  and  Quakers, 
Tepiesented  on  Its  tiro  KOvemiug  bodies,  the  trustees  nod  the  fellows,  the 
BsptisU  having  a  majority. 
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tions  every  student,  unless  of  course  he  has  some  conscientious 
objection,  is  expected  to  attend.  The  service  seldom  or  never 
contains  anything  of  a  sectarian  character,  and  arrangements 
are  sometimes  made  for  having  it  conducted  by  the  clergy  of 
various  denominations  in  turn.  Even  among  the  professedly 
neutral  new  State  universities,  there  are  some  which,  like  the 
University  of  Michigan,  have  daily  prayers.  There  are  of 
course  persons  who  think  that  an  unsectarian  place  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  a  truly  Christian  place  of  education,  and  Cornell 
University  in  its  early  days  had  to  face  attacks  directed  against 
it  on  this  score.^  But  the  more  prevalent  view  is  that  a  uni- 
versity ought  to  be  in  a  general  sense  religious  without  being 
sectarian.^  An  interesting  experiment  in  unsectarian  religious 
worship  has  for  some  time  past  been  tried  at  Harvard.  Attend- 
ance at  the  college  chapel,  formerly  compulsory,  is  now  volun- 
tary, and  short  morning  daily  services  with  extempore  prayers 
are  conducted  by  the  chaplains,  who  are  eminent  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  serving  in  turn  for  a  few  weeks  eacL 
The  late  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  short 
addresses  profoundly  impressed  the  students.  About  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  undergraduates  usually  attend. 

The  Provision  of  University  Education  for  Women.  —  The 
efforts  made  and  experiments  tried  in  this  matter  furnish  ma- 

^  At  Cornell  University  there  exista  a  Sunday  preachership  endowed  with  a 
fund  of  ^30,000  (£6000),  which  is  used  to  recomi)ense  the  services  of  distin- 
guished ministers  of  different  denominations,  who  preach  in  succession  during 
twenty-one  Sundays  of  the  academic  year.  The  founder  was  an  Episcopaliin, 
whose  first  idea  was  to  have  a  chaplaincy  limited  to  ministers  of  his  denomi- 
nation, but  the  trustees  refused  the  endowment  on  such  terms.  The  only  sta- 
dents  who  absent  themselves  are  Roman  Catholics. 

2  This  idea  is  exactly  expressed  in  the  regulations  for  the  recent  great  foun- 
dation of  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  in  California.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  **  to  prohibit  sectarian  instruction,  but  to  have  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator,  and  that  obedience  to  His  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of  man.'*  The 
founders  further  declare,  "  While  it  is  our  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  sectar 
rian  teaching  in  this  institution,  it  is  very  far  from  our  thoughts  to  exclude 
divine  service.  We  have  provided  that  a  suitable  building  be  erected,  wherein 
the  professors  of  the  various  religious  denominations  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  invited  to  (ieliver  discourses  not  sectarian  in  character."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  still  more  recent  foundation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  Chicago  pre- 
8t»ribes  that  *'  at  all  times  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  and  also  the  president  of 
the  university  and  of  its  said  college  shall  be  members  of  regular  Baptist 
churches  —  and  in  this  particular  the  charter  shaU  be  for  ever  nnalterable." 
All  professorships,  however,  are  to  be  free  froik  :iny  religious  testa. 
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terial  for  a  treatise.  All  I  have  space  to  mention  is  that  these 
efforts  have  chiefly  flowed  in  two  channels.  One  is  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  co-education  with  men  in  the  same  places  of 
higher  education.  This  has  gone  on  for  many  years  in  some 
of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  West,  such  as  Oberlin 
and  Antioch,  in  Ohio.  Both  sexes  have  been  taught  in  the 
same  classes,  meeting  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  but  lodged  in 
separate  buildings.  My  informants  all  commended  the  plan, 
declaring  that  the  efEect  on  the  manners  and  general  tone  of 
the  students  was  excellent.  The  State  universities  founded 
of  late  years  in  the  West  are  by  law  open  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men.  The  number  of  women  attending  is  always  smaller 
than  that  of  men,  yet  in  some  institutions  it  is  considerable, 
as  for  instance  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
there  were,  in  1889-90,  369  women  and  1789  men,  and  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  232  women  and  770  men,  while 
Oberlin  had  901  women  and  812  men.  The  students  live  where 
they  will,  but  are  taught  in  the  same  classes,  generally,  however, 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  class  room  from  the  men. 
The  evidence  given  to  me  as  to  the  working  of  this  system  in 
the  Universities  of  California  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Cornell 
University,  was  favourable,  save  that  the  young  men  sometimes 
find  the  competition  of  the  girls  rather  severe,  and  call  them 
"study  machines,"  observing  that  they  are  more  eager,  and 
lese  addicted  to  sports  or  to  mere  lounging. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish 
universities  or  colleges  exclusively  for  women,  and  cases  are 
known  to  me  in  wliich  institutions  that  received  both  sexes 
ended  by  having  a  distinct  department  or  separate  college  for 
women.  There  are  persons  even  in  the  East  who  would  prefer 
the  scheme  of  co-edueation,  but  the  more  general  view  is  that 
the  stricter  etiquette  and  what  is  called  the  "more  complex 
civilization  "  of  the  older  States  render  this  undesirable.'  The 
total  number  of  colleges  specially  for  women  is  given  in  the 
Education  Eeport  for  1889-90  at  179,  with  577  male  and  1648 
female  instructors,  and  24,851  students,  of  whom  11,811  were 
in  the  "  collegiate  department."     Most  of  these  colleges,  how- 

1  As  the  late  Mc.  (Jeorce  William  Curtis  wrote  three  jean)  ago:  "  II  Is  iinw 
settled  that  .liilict  may  study,  bat  nhall  she  atady  with  BoTDeo?~thut  is  a 
qnesUoQ  which  gives  even  Boetoii  pause." 

VOL.  n  at 
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ever,  might  more  fitly  be  described  as  upper  schools.  The 
number  of  degrees  conferred  was  978.  Among  these  colleges 
the  best  known,  and  apparently  the  most  complete  and  effi- 
cient,^ are  Vassar,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York ;  Wellesley  and 
Smith  in  Massachusetts ;  Bryn  Mawr  in  Pennsylvania.  I  vis- 
ited the  two  former,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  for  learning  by  which  both  the  professors  and 
the  students  seemed  to  be  inspired,  as  well  as  by  the  high 
level  of  the  teaching  given.  They  have  happily  escaped  the 
temptation  to  which  some  similar  institutions  in  England  seem 
to  yield,  of  making  everything  turn  upon  degree  examinations. 
Harvard  has  established,  in  what  was  called  its  Annex,  but  is 
now  more  generally  known  as  Radcliffe  College,  a  separate 
department  for  women,  in  which  the  university  professors 
lecture.  I  have  no  adequate  data  for  comparing  the  quality 
of  the  education  given  to  women  in  America  with  that  pro- 
vided by  women's  colleges,  and  especially  by  Girton  and 
Newnham,  in  England,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
eagerness  to  make  full  provision  for  women  has  been  keener 
in  the  former  country,  and  that  a  much  larger  number  avail 
themselves  of  what  has  been  provided. 

Ghneral  Ohsei'vations,  —  The  European  reader  will  by  this 
time  have  perceived  how  hard  it  is  to  give  such  a  genersd  esti- 
mate of  the  educational  and  social  worth  of  the  higher  teach- 
ing in  the  United  States  as  one  might  give  of  the  universities 
of  Grermany,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  America  the  univer- 
sities are  not,  as  they  are  in  those  countries,  a  well-defined 
class  of  institutions.  Not  only  is  the  distance  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  greater  than  that  which  in  Grermany  sepa- 
rates Leipzig  from  Rostock,  or  in  England  Cambridge  from 
Durham,  but  the  gradations  from  the  best  down  to  the  worst 
are  so  imperceptible  that  one  can  nowhere  draw  a  line  and  say 
that  here  the  true  university  stops  and  the  pretentious  school 
begins.*    As  has  been  observed  already,  a  large  number  present 

1  In  1889-90  Wellesley  had  660  students,  with  79  professors  and  teachers  (72 
women  and  7  men),  and  $175,000  of  productive  funds.  Smith  College  had  Ml 
students,  32  instructors  (18  women  and  14  men),  and  $422,739  of  prodactiTe 
funds.  Vassar  had  325  students,  35  instructors  (27  women  and  8  men),  and 
$574,332  of  productive  funds. 

2  Even  in  Europe  it  is  curious  to  note  how  each  country  is  apt  to  think  the 
universities  of  the  other  to  be  rather  schools  than  universities.  The  Germans 
call  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools,  because  they  have  hitherto  given  compare 
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the  external  seeming  and  organization  —  the  skeleton  plan,  so 
to  speak  —  of  a  university  with  the  actual  performance  of  a 
rather  raw  school. 

Moreover,  the  American  universities  and  colleges  are  in  a 
state  of  transition.  True,  nearly  everything  in  America  is 
changing,  the  apparently  inflexible  Constitution  not  excepted. 
Bnt  the  changes  that  are  passing  in  the  universities  are  only 
to  be  paralleled  by  those  that  pass  upon  Western  cities.  The 
number  of  small  colleges,  especially  iu  the  Mississippi  and 
Pacific  States,  is  increasing.  The  character  of  the  Eastern 
universities  is  being  constantly  modified.  The  former  multi- 
ply, because,  under  the  Federal  system,  every  State  likes  to 
have  its  own  universities  numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  inde- 
pendent of  other  States,  even  as  respects  education ;  while  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  rich  men  to  commemorate 
themselves  and  to  Lienefit  their  community,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  churches,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  where 
none  are  needed,  and  where  money  would  be  better  spent  in 
improving  those  which  exist.  Individualism  and  laissez  /aire 
have,  in  this  matter  at  least,  free  scope,  for  a  State  legislature  is 
always  ready  to  charter  any  number  of  new  degree-giving  bodies.' 
Meanwhile,  the  great  institutions  of  the  Atlantic  States  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  develop,  not  merely  owing  to  the  accre- 
tion of  wealth  to  them  from  the  liberality  of  benefactors,  but 
because  they  are  in  close  touch  with  Europe,  resolved  to  bring 
their  highest  education  up  to  the  European  level  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  filled  with  that  love  o£ 
experiment  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  are  so  much  stronger 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  to-day  is  the 
struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
between  the  greater,  and  especially  the  State  universities,  and 
the  small  denominational  colleges.  The  latter,  which  used  to 
have  the  field  to  themselves,  are  now  afraid  of  being  driven 

ktively  little  proteaaion&l  and  Bpsciallzed  teaching.  The  GoglUh  c«ll  the 
Scotch  nniTGrsities  schools  because  many  of  their  atudeaie  enter  at  fifteen. 

1  The  New  York  legialature  riM^ntly  offered  a  charter  to  the  Chautauqua 
gathering,  one  ot  the  most  interestlne  institutions  in  America,  gtandlnj;  mid- 
WB7  betveen  a  univereitf  and  a  cnmp-meelJDg.  and  reprcsentiii)t  boib  tbe 
rellglooa  spirit  and  the  love  o[  Itnonledge  wlilch  ciiarttcterize  tbe  lietier  part 
ot  the  native  American  masses. 
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off  it  by  the  growth  of  the  former,  and  are  redoubling  their 
exertions  not  only  to  increase  their  own  resources  and  students, 
but  —  at  least  in  some  States — to  prevent  the  State  university 
from  obtaining  larger  grants  from  the  State  treasury.  They 
allege  that  the  unsectarian  character  of  the  State  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  the  freedom  allowed  to  their  students,  makes 
them  less  capable  of  giving  a  moral  and  religious  training. 
But  as  the  graduates  of  the  State  universities  become  numer- 
ous in  the  legislatures  and  influential  generally,  and  as  it  is 
more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  the  small  colleges  cannot,  for 
want  of  funds,  provide  the  various  appliances  —  libraries, 
museums,  laboratories,  and  so  forth  —  which  universities  need, 
the  balance  seems  likely  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  State  uni- 
versities. It  is  probable  that  while  these  will  rise  towards  the 
level  of  their  Eastern  sisters,  many  of  the  denominational 
colleges  will  subside  into  the  position  of  places  of  preparatory 
training. 

One  praise  which  has  often  been  given  to  the  universities  of 
Scotland  may  be  given  to  those  of  America.  While  the  (German 
universities  have  been  popular  but  not  free,  while  the  English 
imiversities  have  been  free  ^  but  not  popular,  the  American 
universities  have  been  both  free  and  popular.  Although  some 
have  been  managed  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  the  number  has  been 
so  great  that  the  community  have  not  suffered.  They  have 
been  established  so  easily,  they  have  so  fully  reflected  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  tho  people,  as  to  have  been  accessible 
to  every  stratum  of  the  population.  They  show  all  the  merits 
and  all  the  faults  of  a  development  absolutely  uncontrolled  by 
government,  and  little  controlled  even  by  the  law  which  binds 
endowments  down  to  tho  purposes  fixed  by  a  foimder,*  because 
new  foundations  were  constantly  rising,  and  new  endowments 
were  accruing  to  the  existing  foundations.  Accordingly,  while 
a  European  observer  is  struck  by  their  inequalities  and  by 
the  crudeness  of  many  among  them,  he  is  also  struck  by  the 

^  Free  as  regards  self-government  in  matters  of  education,  for  they  wert 
tightly  bound  hy  theological  restrictions  till  a.d.  1871. 

2  The  law  of  most  American  States  has  not  yet  recognized  the  necetsitj  of 
providing  proper  methods  for  setting  aside  the  dispositions  made  by  founders 
when  circumstances  change  or  their  regulations  prove  unsnitable.  Endow- 
ments, if  they  continue  to  increase  at  their  present  rate,  wiU  become  a  very 
doubtful  blessing  unless  this  question  is  boldly  dealt  with. 
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life,  tlie  Bpirit,  the  sense  of  progress,  which  pervade  them.  In 
America  itself  educational  teformers  are  apt  to  deplore  the 
absence  of  control.  Thej  complaiD  of  the  multiplication  of 
degree-giving  bodies,  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  worth  of 
a  degree.  They  point  to  the  dissipation  over  more  than  thirty 
colleges,  as  in  Ohio,  of  the  funds  and  teaching  power  which 
might  have  produced  one  first-rate  university.  One  strong 
institution  in  a  State  does  more,  they  ai^e,  to  raise  the 
■tondard  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  to  civilize  the  region 
which  it  serves,  than  can  be  done  by  twenty  weak  ones. 

The  European  observer,  while  he  admits  this,  conceives  that 
his  American  friends  may  not  duly  realize  the  services  which 
these  small  colleges  perform  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of  poor  men,  who  might 
never  resort  to  a  distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning 
in  a  visible  form,  plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but  dignified  even 
in  her  humility,  before  the  eyes  of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom 
the  love  of  knowle^e,  naturally  strong,  might  never  break 
from  the  bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some  zealous 
gardener.  They  give  the  chance  of  rising  in  some  intellectual 
walk  of  life  to  many  a  strong  and  earnest  nature  who  might 
otherwise  have  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and  per- 
haps failed  in  those  avocations.  Thpy  light  up  in  many  a  coun- 
try town  what  is  at  first  only  a  farthing  rushlight,  but  which, 
when  the  town  swells  to  a  city,  or  when  endowments  flow  in, 
or  when  some  able  teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  becomes  a  lamp 
of  growing  flame,  which  may  finally  throw  its  rays  over  the 
whole  State  in  which  it  stands.  In  some  of  these  smaller 
Western  colleges  one  finds  to-day  men  of  great  ability  and 
great  attainments,  one  finds  students  who  are  receiving  an 
education  quite  as  thorough,  though  not  always  as  wide,  as  the 
best  Eastern  universities  can  give.  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that 
the  time  for  more  concentration  has  come,  and  that  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  granting  degrees  would  be  useful.  But  one 
who  recalls  the  history  of  the  AVest  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  hears  in  mind  the  tremendous  rush  of  ability  and  energy 
towards  a  purely  material  development  which  has  marked  its 
people,  will  feel  that  this  uncontrolled  freedom  of  teaching, 
tbia  multiplication  of  small  institutions,  have  done  for  the 
country  a  work  which  a  few  State-regulated  universities  might 
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have  failed  to  do.  The  higher  learning  is  in  no  danger  The 
great  universities  of  the  East,  as  well  as  one  or  two  in  the 
West,  are  already  beginning  to  rival  the  ancient  universities 
of  Europe.  They  will  soon  have  far  greater  funds  at  their 
command  with  which  to  move  towards  the  same  ideal  as  (Jer 
many  sets  before  herself;  and  they  have  already  what  is 
better  than  funds  —  an  ardour  and  industry  among  the  teachers 
which  equals  that  displayed  fifty  years  ago  in  Germany  by  the 
foremost  men  of  the  generation  which  raised  the  Grerman 
schools  to  their  glorious  pre-eminence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  observer  familiar  with  two  uni- 
versities which  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  famous  in 
Europe,  and  are  beyond  question  the  most  externally  sumptu- 
ous and  beautiful,  would  be  inclined  to  disparage  the  corre- 
sponding institutions  of  the  United  States,  whose  traditions 
are  comparatively  short,  and  in  whose  outward  aspect  there  is 
little  to  attract  the  eye  or  touch  the  imagination.  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  An  Englishman  who  visits  America  can  never 
feel  sure  how  far  his  judgment  has  been  affected  by  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  he  receives.  But  if  I  may  venture  to 
state  the  impression  which  the  American  universities  have 
made  upon  me,  I  will  say  that  while  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country  they  are  those  of  which  the  Americans  speak  most 
modestly,  and  indeed  depreqatingly,  they  are  those  which 
seem  to  be  at  this  moment  making  the  swiftest  progress,  and 
to  have  the  brightest  promise  for  the  future.  They  are  supply- 
ing exactly  those  things  which  European  critics  have  hitherto 
found  lacking  to  America :  and  they  are  contributing  to  her 
political  as  well  as  to  her  contemplative  life  elements  ol 
inestimable  worth. 


CHAPTER  CVI 

THE  CHTJBCHES   AND  THE   CLERGY 

In  examining  the  National  government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments we  have  never  once  had  occasion  to  advert  to  any 
ecclesiastical  body  or  question,  because  with  such  matters 
government  has  in  the  United  States  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 
Of  all  the  diiferences  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  salient.  Half  the  wars  of  Europe, 
half  the  internal  troubles  that  have  vexed  European  states, 
from  the  Monophysite  controversies  in  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  fifth  century  down  to  the  Kulturkampf  in  the  German 
Empire  of  the  nineteenth,  have  arisen  from  theological  differ- 
ences or  from  the  rival  claims  of  church  and  state.  This  whole 
vast  chapter  of  debate  and  strife  has  remained  virtually  un- 
opened in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  Established  Church. 
All  religious  bodies  are  absolutely  equal  before  the  law,  and 
unrecognized  by  the  law,  except  as  voluntary  associations  of 
nrivate  citizens. 

The  Federal  Constitution  contains  the  following  prohibi- 
tions :  — 

Art.  YI.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Amendment  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  alter  or  infringe  upon 
these  provisions.  They  affect  the  National  government  only, 
placing  no  inhibition  on  the  States,  and  leaving  the  whole 
subject  to  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  though  subject  to  the 
general  guarantees  against  oppression. 

Every  State  constitution  contains  provisions  generally  simi- 
lar to  the  above.     Most  declare  that  every  man  may  worship 
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Grod  according  to  his  own  conscience,  or  that  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  all  religious  sentiments  and  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
held  sacred;^  most  also  provide  that  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  support  or  attend  any  church;  some  forbid  the  crea- 
tion of  an  established  church,  and  many  the  showing  of  a 
preference  to  any  particular  sect;  while  many  provide  that  no 
money  shall  ever  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  or  from 
the  funds  of  any  municipal  body,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  any  church  or  sectarian  institution  or  denominational  school. 
Thirty- three  constitutions,  including  those  of  the  six  new 
States,  forbid  any  religious  test  to  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  office ;  some  declare  that  this  principle  extends  to  all 
civil  rights ;  some  specify  that  religious  belief  is  not  to  affect 
a  man's  competence  as  a  witness.  But  in  several  States  there 
still  exist  qualifications  worth  noting.  Vermont  and  Dela- 
ware declare  that  every  sect  ought  to  maintain  some  form  of 
religious  worship,  and  Vermont  adds  that  it  ought  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Day.  Six  Southern  States  exclude  from  office  any 
one  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Besides 
these  six,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  pronounce  a  man  in- 
eligible for  office  who  does  not  believe  in  God  and  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Maryland  and  Arkansas 
even  make  such  a  person  incompetent  as  a  juror  or  witness.* 
Religious  freedom  has  been  generally  thought  of  in  America 
in  the  form  of  freedom  and  equality  as  between  different  sorts 
of  Christians,  or  at  any  rate  different  sorts  of  theists;  persons 
opposed  to  religion  altogether  have  till  recently  been  ex- 
tremely few  everywhere  and  practically  unknown  in  the  South. 
The  neutrality  of  the  State  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be 
theoretically  complete.* 

In  earlier  days  the  States  were  very  far  from  being  neutral. 
Those  of  New  England,  except  Rhode  Island,  began  with  a 
sort  of  Puritan  theocracy,  and  excluded  from  some  civil  rights 

1  Four  States  provide  that  this  declaration  is  not  to  be  taken  to  excuse 
breaches  of  the  public  peace,  many  that  it  shall  not  excuse  acts  of  licentioua- 
ness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State, 
and  three  that  no  person  shall  disturb  others  in  their  religions  worship. 

2  Full  details  on  these  points  wiU  be  found  in  Mr.  Stimson's  valtiabla  oollec- 
tion  entitled  Aiaerican  Statute  Law. 

8  Nevada  and  Idaho  have  recently  disfranchised  all  Mormons  resident 
within  their  respective  bounds;  but  Mormonism  is  attacked  not  so  much  as  a 
religion  as  in  respect  of  its  social  features  and  hierarchical  character. 
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persona  who  stood  outside  the  religious  community.  Congie- 
gatiooalism  was  the  ruling  faith,  and  Boman  Catholics,  Quak- 
ers, and  Baptists  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The  early 
constitutions  of  several  States  recognized  what  was  virtually 
a  State  cbuich,  requiring  each  locality  to  provide  for  and  sup- 
port the  public  worship  of  God.  It  was  not  till  1818  that 
Connecticut  in  adopting  her  new  constitution  placed  all  relig- 
ious bodies  on  a  level,  and  left  the  maintenance  of  churches  to 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  faithful.  In  Massachusetts  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  Congregationalist  churches  was  imposed 
on  all  citizens  not  belonging  to  some  other  incorporated  relig- 
ious body  until  1811,  and  religious  equality  was  first  fully 
recognized  by  a  constitutional  amendment  of  1833.  In  Virginia, 
Korth  and  South  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy was  the  established  form  of  religion  till  the  Revolution, 
when  under  the  impulse  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  all  the 
more  heartily  because  the  Anglican  clergy  were  prone  to 
Toryism  (as  attachment  to  the  British  connection  was  called), 
and  because,  at  least  in  Virginia,  there  had  been  some  per- 
secution of  Nonconformists,  all  religious  distinctions  were 
abolished  and  special  ecclesiastical  privileges  withdrawn. 
In  Pennsylvania  no  church  was  ever  legally  established.  In 
New  York,  however,  first  the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  afterwards 
the  Anglican  Church  had  in  colonial  days  enjoyed  a  measure 
of  State  favour.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  disestablishment,  if  one  may  call  it  by  that  name,  of  the 
privileged  church  was  accomplished  with  no  great  effort,  and 
left  very  little  rancour  behind.  In  the  South  it  seemed  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  Revolution.  In  New  England  it  came 
more  gradually,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  political  devel- 
opment of  each  coramonwealth.  The  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  the  States  were  not  inwoven  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  any  wealthy  or  socially  dominant  class;  and  it 
was  felt  that  equality  and  democratic  doctrine  generally  were 
too  palpably  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  any  privileges  in 
religious  matters  to  be  defensible  in  argument.  However, 
both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  there  was  a  'politic:tl 
struggle  over  the  process  of  disestablishment,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalist ministers  predicted  evils  from  a  change  which 
they  afterwards  admitted  to  have  turned  out  a  blessing  to  their 
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own  churches.  No  voice  has  ever  since  been  raised  in  favour 
of  reverting  —  I  will  not  say  to  a  State  establishment  of  re- 
ligion—  but  even  to  any  State  endowment,  or  State  regula- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  is  accepted  as  an  axiom  by 
all  Americans  that  the  civil  power  ought  to  be  not  only  neutr^ 
and  impartial  as  between  different  forms  of  faith,  but  ought 
to  leave  these  matters  entirely  on  one  side,  regarding  them  no 
more  than  it  regards  the  artistic  or  literary  pursuits  of  the 
citizens.^  There  seem  to  be  no  two  opinions  on  this  subject 
in  the  United  States.  Even  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
clergy,  who  are  in  many  ways  disposed  to  admire  and  envy 
their  brethren  in  England;  even  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
whose  creed  justifies  the  enforcement  of  the  true  faith  by  the 
secular  arm,  assure  the  European  visitor  that  if  State  estab- 
lishment were  offered  them  they  would  decline  it,  preferring 
the  freedom  they  enjoy  to  any  advantages  the  State  could  con- 
fer. Every  religious  community  can  now  organize  itself  in 
whatever  way  it  pleases,  lay  down  its  own  rules  of  faith  and 
discipline,  create  and  administer  its  own  system  of  judicature, 
raise  and  apply  its  funds  at  its  uncontrolled  discretion.  A 
church  established  by  the  State  would  not  be  able  to  do  all 
these  things,  because  it  would  also  be  controlled  by  the  State, 
and  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  other 
sects. 

The  only  controversies  that  have  arisen  regarding  State 
action  in  religious  matters  have  turned  upon  the  appropriation 
of  public  funds  to  charitable  institutions  managed  by  some 
particular  denomination.  Such  appropriations  are  expressly 
prohibited  in  the  constitutions  of  some  States.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  readiest  way  of  promoting  some  benevolent 
public  purpose  is  to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  an  institution 
already  at  work,  and  successfully  serving  that  purpose.  As 
this  reason  may  sometimes  be  truly  given,  so  it  is  also  some- 
times advanced  where  the  real  motive  is  to  purchase  the  politi- 
cal support  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  institution 
belongs,  or  at  least  of  its  clergy.     In  some  States,  and  par- 

1  There  is,  however,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  a  movement,  led,  I  think, 
by  some  Baptist  and  Methodist  ministers,  for  obtaining  the  iDsertion  of  the 
name  of  God  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  Those  who  desire  this  appear  to 
hold  that  the  instrument  would  be  thereby  in  a  manner  sanctified,  and  a  dis- 
tinct national  recognition  of  theism  expressed. 
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ticularly  in  New  York,  State  or  city  legislatures  are  often 
charged  with  giving  money  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  Catholic  vote.^  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  money  always  purports  to  be  voted  not  for  a 
religious  but  for  a  philanthropic  or  educational  purpose.  No 
ecclesiastical  body  would  be  strong  enough  to  obtain  any  grant 
to  its  general  funds,  or  any  special  immunity  for  its  ministers. 
The  passion  for  equality  in  religious  as  well  as  secular  mat- 
ters is  everywhere  in  America  far  too  strong  to  be  braved,  and 
nothing  excites  more  general  disapprobation  than  any  attempt 
by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  to  interfere  in  politics.  The 
suspicion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  uses  its  power  over 
its  members  to  guide  their  votes  for  its  purposes  has  more 
than  once  given  rise  to  strong  anti-Catholic  or  (as  they  would 
be  called  in  Canada)  Orange  movements,  such  as  that  which 
has  recently  figured  so  largely  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  under  the  name  of  the  American  Protective 
Association.  So  the  hostility  to  Mormonism  was  due  not 
merely  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the  notion  that 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  constitutes  a  secret  and 
tyrannical  imperium  in  imperio  opposed  to  the  genius  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  form 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people.  A  State 
recognizing  no  church  is  called  a  godless  State ;  the  disestab- 
lishment of  a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  impiety. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  American  view,  to  an  expla- 
nation of  which  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstention  of  the  State  from  interference  in  matters  of 
&ith  and  worship  may  be  advocated  on  two  principles,  which 
may  be  called  the  political  and  the  religious.  The  former  sets 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  holds  any 
attempt  at  compulsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  liberty  of  thouglit,  as  well  as  on  liberty  of  action, 
which  could  be  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be 

1  In  1870  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  charities  of  New  York  received 
more  than  $400,000  (£80,000) ;  about  $72,000  were  then  also  given  to  other 
denominational  institutions. 
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religious  is  so  obviously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threaten 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  Religious  persecution,  even 
in  its  milder  forms,  such  as  disqualifying  the  members  of  a 
particular  sect  for  public  office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent 
with  the  conception  of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  primordial  rights  of  the  citizen  which  modem  thought 
has  embraced.  Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of  the  im- 
position of  disabilities,  and  confines  itself  to  favouring  a  par- 
ticular church,  whether  by  grants  of  money  or  by  giving  special 
immunities  to  its  clergy,  this  is  an  infringement  on  equality, 
putting  one  man  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  otjiers  in 
respect  of  matters  which  are  (according  to  the  view  I  am  stat- 
ing) not  fit  subjects  for  State  cognizance. 

The  second  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  religious 
view  of  the  question,  starts  from  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  moving 
along  spiritual  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  are 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of 
a  past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating 
that  life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an 
illimitable  future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  such  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence,  not 
by  law.  It  desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  its  strength 
comes  from  above,  and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
It  does  not  seek  for  exclusive  privileges,  conceiving  that  these 
would  not  only  create  bitterness  between  itself  and  other 
religious  bodies,  but  might  attract  persons  who  did  not  really 
share  its  sentiments,  while  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those 
who  are  already  its  members.  Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to 
be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the  State,  in  such  a  world  as 
the  present,  means  persons  many  or  most  of  whom  are  alien 
to  its  beliefs  and  cold  to  its  emotions.  The  conclusion  follows 
that  the  church  as  a  spiritual  entity  will  be  happiest  and 
strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself,  not  patronized  by 
the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except  when  and  in  bo 
far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere  and  inter- 
meddle in  secular  affairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
latter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would 
doubtless  be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.    Bat 
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when  the  question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political 
order  were  found  amply  suf&cient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical 
purpose  has  since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the 
spiritual  basis  of  the  church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  his- 
tory how  far  State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries  helped 
or  marred  her  usefulness.  There  has,  however,  been  another 
cause  at  work,  I  mean  the  comparatively  limited  conception 
of  the  State  itself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The  State 
is  not  to  them,  as  to  Germans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some 
English  thinkers,  an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  forming  the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects. 
It  is  more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  perhaps  a  huge 
municipality  created  for  the  management  of  certain  business 
in  which  all  who  reside  within  its  bounds  are  interested, 
levying  contributions  and  expending  them  on  this  business  of 
common  interest,  but  for  the  most  part  leaving  the  share- 
holders or  burgesses  to  themselves.  That  an  organization  of 
this  kind  should  trouble  itself,  otherwise  than  as  matter  of 
police,  with  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  its  members,  would  be 
as  unnatural  as  for  a  railway  company  to  inquire  how  many  of 
the  shareholders  were  total  abstainers.  Accordingly  it  never 
occurs  to  the  average  American  that  there  is  any  reason  why 
State  churches  should  exist,  and  he  stands  amazed  at  the 
warmth  of  European  feeling  on  the  matter. 

Just  because  these  questions  have  been  long  since  disposed 
o^  and  excite  no  present  passion,  and  perhaps  also  because 
the  Americans  are  more  practically  easy-going  than  pedanti- 
cally exact,  the  National  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments do  give  to  Christianity  a  species  of  recognition  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  that  civil  government  should  be  absolutely 
neutral  in  religious  matters.  Each  House  of  Congress  has 
a  chaplain,  and  opens  its  proceedings  each  day  with  prayers. 
The  President  annually  after  the  end  of  harvest  issues  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  a  general  thanksgiving,  and  occasionally 
appoints  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  So  prayers  are 
offered  in  the  State  legislatures,^  and  State  governors  issue 
proclamations  for  days  of  religious  observance.     Congress  in 

1  Though  Michigan  and  Oregon  forbid  any  appropriation  of  State  funds  for 
religions  services. 
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the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  (July,  1863)  requested. the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  day  for  humiliation  and  prayer.  In  the 
army  and  navy  provision  is  made  for  religious  services,  con- 
ducted by  chaplains  of  various  denominations,  and  no  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  found  in  reconciling  their  claims. 
In  most  States  there  exist  laws  punishing  blasphemy  or  profane 
swearing  by  the  name  of  God  (laws  which,  however,  are  in 
some  places  openly  transgressed  and  in  few  or  none  enforced), 
laws  restricting  or  forbidding  trade  or  labour  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  laws  protecting  assemblages  for  religious  purposes, 
such  as  camp-meetings  or  religious  processions,  from  being 
disturbed.  The  Bible  is  (in  most  States)  read  in  the  public 
State-supported  schools,  and  though  controversies  have  arisen 
on  this  head,  the  practice  is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  people. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  Christianity 
is  in  fact  understood  to  be,  though  not  the  legally  established 
religion,  yet  the  national  religion.^  So  far  from  thinking  their 
commonwealth  godless,  the  Americans  conceive  that  the  relig- 
ious character  of  a  government  consists  in  nothing  but  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  the  conformity  of 
their  conduct  to  that  belief.  They  deem  the  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their  national 
prosperity,  and  their  nation  a  special  object  of  the  Divine 
favour. 

The  legal  position  of  a  Christian  church  is  in  the  United 
States  simply  that  of  a  voluntary  association,  or  group  of  asso- 
ciations, corporate  or  unincorporate,  under  the  ordinary  law. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special  ecclesiastical  law;  all 
questions,  not  only  of  property  but  of  church  discipline  and 
jurisdiction,  are,  if  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  land, 
dealt  with  as  questions  of  contract;^  and  the  court,  where  it 
is  obliged  to  examine  a  question  of  theology,  as  for  instance 

^  It  has  often  been  said  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
States,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be  of  the  common  law  of  England  ;  but  on  this 
point  there  have  been  discrepant  judicial  opinions,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  find 
any  specific  practical  application.  A  discussion  of  it  may  be  found  in  Justice 
Story's  opinion  in  the  famous  Girard  will  case. 

2  Or  otherwise  as  questions  of  private  civil  law.  Actions  for  damages  are 
sometimes  brought  against  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  persons  deeming  them- 
selves to  have  been  improperly  accused  or  disciplined  or  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property. 
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whether  a  clergyman  has  advanced  opinions  inconsistent  with 
any  creed  or  formula  to  which  he  has  bound  himself  —  for  it 
will  prefer,  if  possible,  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authority  —  will  treat  the  point  as  one  of  pure 
legal  interpretation,  neither  assuming  to  itself  theological 
knowledge,  nor  suffering  considerations  of  policy  to  inter- 
vene.* 

As  a  rule,  every  religious  body  can  organize  itself  in  any 
way  it  pleases.  The  State  does  not  require  its  leave  to  be 
asked,  but  permits  any  form  of  church  government,  any  eccle- 
siastical order,  to  be  created  and  endowed,  any  method  to  be 
adopted  of  vesting  church  property,  either  simply  in  trustees 
or  in  corporate  bodies  formed  either  under  the  general  law  of 
the  State  or  under  some  special  statute.  Sometimes  a  limit 
is  imposed  on  the  amount  of  property,  or  of  real  estate,  which 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  can  hold;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  civil  power  manifests  no  jealousy  of 
the  spiritual,  but  allows  the  latter  a  perfectly  free  field  for 
expansion.  Of  course  if  any  ecclesiastical  authority  were  to 
become  formidable  either  by  its  wealth  or  by  its  control  over 
the  members  of  its  body,  this  easy  tolerance  would  disappear; 
all  I  observe  is  that  the  difficulties  often  experienced,  and  still 
more  often  feared,  in  Europe,  from  the  growth  of  organizations 
exercising  tremendous  spiritual  powers,  have  in  the  United 
States  never  proved  serious.*  No  church  has  anywhere  a 
power  approaching  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Lower  Canada.  Religious  bodies  are  in  so  far  the  objects  of 
special  favour  that  their  property  is  in  most  States  exempt 
from  taxation ;  and  this  is  reconciled  to  theory  by  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  serviceable  as  mgral  agencies,  and  diminish 
the  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  police  administration.  • 

^  The  Emperor  Aurelian  decided  in  a  like  neutral  spirit  a  question  that  had 
arisen  between  two  Christian  churches. 

3  Occasionally  a  candidate  belonging  to  a  particular  denomination  receives 
some  sympathetic  support  from  its  members.  In  a  recent  State  election  in 
Arkansas,  as  one  candidate  for  the  Governorship  had  been  a  Baptist  minister 
and  the  other  a  Methodist  presiding  elder,  and  four-fifths  of  the  voters  be- 
longed to  one  or  other  denomination,  each  received  a  good  deal  of  denomina* 
tional  adhesion. 

'  In  his  message  of  1881  the  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  recommended 
the  legislature  to  exempt  church  property  from  taxation,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that ''  churches  and  schoolhouses  are  the  temples  of  education,  and  alike  con- 
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Two  or  three  States  impose  restrictions  on  the  creation  of 
religious  corporations,  and  one,  Maryland,  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  dispositions  of  property  to  religious 
uses.  But,  speaking  generally,  religious  bodies  are  the  objects 
of  legislative  favour.* 

I  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  country.^ 

In  the  eleventh  census  (1890)  an  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain from  each  of  these  bodies  full  statistics  regarding  its 
numbers  and  the  value  of  its  property.  The  results,  which  I 
take  from  the  bulletins  and  abstracts  of  that  census,  were,  as 
respects  the  denominations  whose  membership  exceeds  500,000 
persons,  as  follows :  — 


Roman  Catholics 

.    6,250,046* 

MethodisU  (17  bodies) 

.    4,589,284 

Baptists  (13  bodies)     . 

.     3,712,468 

Presbyterians  (12  bodies)    . 

.     1,278,332 

Lutherans  (16  bodies) 

.     1,231,072 

Disciples  of  Christ 

641,051 

Protestant  Episcopalians    . 

540,509 

Congregationalists 

512,771* 

Besides  these  eight  bodies  the  Jews  are  returned  as  having 
130,496  members  (only  heads  of  families,  however,  being 
reckoned),  the  Friends  107,208,  the  Spiritualists  45,030,  and 
eight  communistic  societies  (including  the  so-called  Shakers) 
only  4049.  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  all  the  churches  is  20,612,806. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  denominations,  or  rather  groups,  for 
most  of  them   include  numerous   minor  denominations,  the 

duce  to  the  cultivation  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,"  but  also  because 
*'  churches  enhance  the  value  of  contiguous  property,  which,  were  they  abol- 
ished, would  be  of  less  value  and  return  less  revenue." 

^  New  Hampshire  has  lately  taxed  churches  on  the  value  of  their  real  eetate 
exceeding  S10,000  (£2000). 

^  An  interesting  and  impartial  summary  view  of  the  history  of  the  chifll 
denominations  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  in  Dr.  George  P.  Fiaher*! 
History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  pp.  559-682. 

s  All  baptized  Roman  Catholics  over  nine  years  of  age  are  treated  as  mem- 
bers. 

4  The  total  number  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  is  returned  at  111,096, 
the  total  value  of  church  sites  and  buildings  (including  47  Chinese  temples)  si 
3679,630,139. 
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Methodists  and  Baptist^  are  numerous  everywhere^  but  the 
Methodists  especially  numerous  in  the  South,  where  they  have 
been  the  chief  evangelizers  of  the  negroes,  and  in  the  Middle 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Of 
the  Congregationalists  nearly  one-half  are  to  be  found  in  New 
England,  the  rest  in  such  parts  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  as  have  been  peopled  from  New  England.  The  Presby- 
terians are  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  older  Southern  States,^  especially  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  States  where  many  Scoto-Irish  emigrants 
settled,  but  are  well  represented  over  the  West  also.  Of  the 
Lutherans  nearly  one-half  are  Grermans  and  one-quarter  Scan- 
dinavians, including  Icelanders  and  Finns.  The  Protestant 
Episcopalians  are  strongest  in  New  York  (which  supplies  one- 
fourth  of  their  total  number),  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts.  There  are  fifty-two  dioceses  and  seventy-five 
bishops;  no  archbishop,  the  supreme  authority  being  vested  in 
a  convention  which  meets  triennially.  The  Unitarians  (in  all 
67,749  with  459  ministers)  are  very  few  outside  New  England 
and  the  regions  settled  from  New  England,  but  have  exercised 
an  influence  far  beyond  that  of  their  numbers  owing  to  the 
eminence  of  some  of  their  divines,  such  as  Channing,  Emer- 
son, and  Theodore  Parker,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  include  a 
large  number  of  highly  cultivated  men.  The  Koman  Catho- 
lics are,  except  in  Maryland  and  Louisiana,  nearly  all  either 
of  Irish,  German,  Slavonic,  or  French-Canadian  extraction. 
They  abound  everywhere,  except  in  the  South  and  some  parts 
of  the  North-west,  and  are  perhaps,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Irish 
and  French-Canadians,  most  relatively  numerous  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  great  development  of  the  Lutheran  bodies  is  of 
course  due  to  German  and  Scandinavian  immigration.  Of  all 
denominations  the  Jews  have  increased  most  rapidly,  viz.  at 
the  rate  of  160  per  cent  for  the  ten  years,  1880-1890.  The 
State  with  fewest  is  North  Carolina.  Of  the  Orthodox  Jews, 
who  are  returned  as  being  to  the  Reformed  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three,  half  are  in  New  York. 
All  these  phenomena  find  an  easy  historical  explanation. 

1  The  strength  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
tlM  immigration  into  those  States  of  Ulstermen  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
and  of  settlers  from  Holland  at  a  still  earlier  date. 

VOL.  n  2  Z 
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The  churches  of  the  United  States*  are  the  churches  of  the 
British  Isles,  modified  by  recent  immigration  from  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  Each  race  has,  as  a  rule,  adhered  to  the  form 
of  religion  it  held  in  Europe;  and  where  denominations  com- 
paratively small  in  England  have,  like  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  swelled  to  vast  proportions  here,  it  is  because  the 
social  conditions  under  which  they  throve  in  England  were 
here  reproduced  on  a  far  larger  scale.  In  other  words,  the 
causes  which  have  given  their  relative  importance  and  their 
local  distribution  to  American  denominations  have  been  racial 
and  social  rather  than  ecclesiastical.  No  new  religious  forces 
have  sprung  up  on  American  soil  to  give  a  new  turn  to  her 
religious  history.  The  breaking  up  of  large  denominations 
into  smaller  religious  bodies  seems  to  be  due,  partly  to  immi- 
gration, which  has  introduced  slightly  diverse  elements, 
partly  to  the  tendency  to  relax  the  old  dogmatic  stringency, 
a  tendency  which  has  been  found  to  operate  as  a  fissile  force. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  exist  no  such  social  dis- 
tinctions between  different  denominations  as  those  of  England. 
No  clergyman,  no  layman,  either  looks  down  upon  or  looks  up 
to  any  other  clergyman  or  layman  in  respect  of  his  worship- 
ping God  in  another  way.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
course  stands  aloof  from  the  Protestant  Christians,  whom  she 
considers  schismatic;  and  although  what  is  popularly  called 
the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  is  less  generally  deemed 
vital  by  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  America  than  it  has  come 
to  be  by  them  of  late  years  in  England,  the  clergy  of  that 
church  seldom  admit  to  their  pulpits  pastors  of  other  churches, 
though  they  sometimes  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  those  churches. 
Such  exchanges  of  pulpit  are  common  among  Presbyterians, 
Congregational ists,  and  other  orthodox  Protestant  bodies.  In 
many  parts  of  the  North  and  West  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  has  long  been  slightly  more  fashionable  than  its  sister 
churches ;  and  people  who  have  no  particular  "  religious  prefer- 
ences," but  wish  to  stand  well  socially,  will  sometimes  add 
themselves  to  it.*    In  the  South,  however,  Presbyterianism 

1  The  proposal  which  has  been  more  than  once  made  in  the  aannal  eoawwh 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  that  it  should  call  itaelf  "  The  National 
Church  of  America,"  has  been  always  rejected  by  the  good  sense  of  the  major- 
ity,  who  perceive  that  an  assumption  of  this  kind  wonld  ^OToks  mneh  dli* 
pleasure  from  other  bodies  of  Christians. 
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(and  in  some  places  Methodism)  is  equally  well  regarded  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view;  while  everywhere  the  strength  of 
Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Eoman  Catholics  resides  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.^ 

Of  late  years  proposals  for  union  between  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  churches,  and  especially  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  and  Lutherans,  have  been  freely 
canvassed.  They  witness  to  a  growing  good  feeling  among  the 
clergy,  and  growing  indifference  to  minor  points  of  doctrine  and 
church  government.  The  vested  interests  of  the  existing  clergy 
create  some  difficulties  serious  in  small  towns  and  country 
districts;  but  it  seems  possible  that  before  many  years  more 
than  one  such  union  will  be  carried  through. 

The  social  standing  of  the  clergy  of  each  church  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  character  of  the  church  itself  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  Episco- 
palian, and  Unitarian  bodies  come  generally  from  a  higher 
social  stratum  than  those  of  other  more  numerous  denomina- 
tions. The  former  are  almost  universally  graduates  of  some 
university  or  college,  have  there  mixed  with  other  young  men 
belonging  to  the  better  families  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  have  obtained  that  university  stamp  which  is  much  prized 
in  America.  As  in  Great  Britain,  comparatively  few  are  the 
sons  of  the  wealthy;  and  few  come  from  the  working  classes. 
The  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Grospel  always  carries  witli  it 
some  dignity  —  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  a  man  a  certain  advan- 
tage in  the  society,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  he  naturally 
belongs  in  respect  of  his  family  connections,  his  means,  and 
his  education.  In  the  great  cities  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
chief  denominations,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishops,  whether  they  be  eminent  as  preachers 
or  as  active  philanthropists,  or  in  respect  of  their  learning, 
are  among  the  first  citizens,  and  exercise  an  influence  often 
wider  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  layman.  Possibly 
no  man  in  the  United  States,  since  President  Lincoln,  has  been 
so  warmly  admired  and  so  widely  mourned  as  the  late  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks.     In  cities  of  the  second  order,  the  clergymen 

1  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  said  to  make  more  use  of  social  means  in 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  masses,  and  to  adapt  themselves  more  perfectly 
to  democratic  ideas  than  do  the  other  Protestant  bodies. 
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of  these  denominations,  supposing  them  (as  is  usually  the  case) 
to  be  men  of  good  breeding  and  personally  acceptable,  move  in 
the  best  society  of  the  place.  Similarly  in  country  places  the 
pastor  is  better  educated  and  more  enlightened  than  the  average 
members  of  his  flock,  and  becomes  a  leader  in  works  of  benefi- 
cence. The  level  of  education  and  learning  is  rising  among 
the  clergy  with  the  steady  improvement  of  the  universities. 
This  advance  is  perhaps  most  marked  among  those  denomina- 
tions which,  like  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  have  heretofore 
lagged  behind,  because  their  adherents  were  mostly  among  the 
poor.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  are 
also  increasing.  The  highest  are  those  received  by  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregationalist  pastors  in  the  great  cities,  which 
run  frorti  $8000  up  to  $15,000,  and  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishops  ($3300  up  to  $12,500).  Boman  Catholic  bishops, 
being  celibate  and  with  poorer  flocks,  have  from  $3000  to 
$5000;  Methodist  bishops  usually  $5000,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses. In  the  wealthier  denominations  there  are  many  city 
ministers  whose  incomes  exceed  $3000,  while  in  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  few  fall  below  $1000;  in  the  less  wealthy 
$1500  for  a  city  and  $700  for  a  rural  charge  may  be  a  fab 
average  as  regards  the  North  and  West.  The  average  salaiy 
of  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  is  given  at  $800.^  To  the  sums 
regularly  paid  must  be  added  in  many  cases  a  residence,  and 
in  nearly  all  various  gifts  and  fees  which  the  minister  receives. 

These  figures,  which,  however,  must  be  a  little  reduced  for 
the  Southern  States,  compare  favourably  with  the  incomes 
received  by  the  clergy  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  are  of 
course  much  above  the  salaries  paid  to  priests  in  France  or  to 
Protestant  pastors  in  Germany.  Reckoning  in  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States, 
I  think  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  strike  an  average,  both 
the  pecuniary  and  the  social  position  of  the  American  clergy 
must  be  pronounced  slightly  better. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  still  great  it  has 

1  Most  of  these  figures  are  drawn  from  an  interesting  article  in  the  Forum 
for  August,  18^,  by  Mr.  H.  K.  CarroU,  acting  snperintendent  of  the  eeimia. 
See  also  an  article  by  the  same  judicious  authority  in  the  Forum  for  June, 
IHlt'i.  Some  instructive  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  oidTaraitles  to  the 
clergy  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Q.  Peabody  in  the 
for  September,  1891. 
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changed  its  nature^  yielding  to  the  universal  current  which 
makes  for  equality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  New 
England  ministers  enjoyed  a  local  authority  not  unlike  that  of 
the  bishops  in  Western  Europe  in  the  sixth  century  or  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth.  They 
were,  especially  in  country  places,  the  leaders  as  well  as 
instructors  of  their  congregations,  and  were  a  power  in  politics 
scarcely  less  than  in  spiritual  affairs.^  That  order  of  things 
has  quite  passed  away.  His  profession  and  his  education  still 
secure  respect  for  a  clergyman,*  but  he  must  not  now  interfere 
in  politics;  he  must  not  speak  on  any  secular  subject  ex 
cathedra;  his  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  longer  official 
but  can  only  be  that  of  a  citizen  distinguished  by  his  talents  or 
character,  whose  office  gives  him  no  greater  advantage  than  that 
of  an  eminence  where  shining  gifts  may  be  more  widely  visible. 
Now  and  then  this  rule  of  abstention  from  politics  is  broken 
through.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  the  field  as  a  Mug- 
wump in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884,  and  was  deemed 
the  more  courageous  in  doing  so  because  the  congregation  of 
Plymouth  Church  were  mostly  "straight  out"  Republicans. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  sometimes  accused  of  lending 
secret  aid  to  the  political  party  which  will  procure  subventions 
for  their  schools  and  charities,  and  do  no  doubt,  as  indeed  their 
doctrines  require,  press  warmly  the  claims  of  denominational 
education.  But  otherwise  they  also  abstain  from  politics.  Such 
action  as  is  constantly  taken  in  England  by  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  one  side  of  politics,  by  Noncon- 
formist ministers  on  the  other,  would  in  America  excite  dis- 
approval. It  is  only  on  platforms  or  in  conventions  where  some 
moral  cause  is  to  be  advocated,  such  as  Abolitionism  was  thirty 

1  In  some  States  clergymen  are  still  declared  ineligible,  by  the  constitntion, 
as  members  of  a  State  legislature.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  in  the  early  days 
sat  in  these  bodies ;  and  they  very  rarely  sit  in  Congress,  but  one  finds  them  in 
conventions.  Some  of  the  best  speeches  in  the  Massachusetts  Ck>nvention  of 
1788  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  were  made  by  ministers.  In  New 
England,  they  were  all  or  nearly  all  advocates  of  the  Constitution,  and  psjued 
into  the  Federalist  party. 

>  The  clergy  are  the  objects  of  a  good  deal  of  favour  in  various  small  ways ; 
for  instance,  they  often  receive  free  passes  on  railroads,  and  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Act  of  1887,  while  forbidding  the  system  of  granting  free  passes, 
which  had  been  much  abused,  specially  exempted  clergymen  from  the  prohibi- 
tion. Their  children  are  usually  educated  at  lower  fees,  or  even  gratis,  in 
coUeges,  and  storekeepers  often  allow  them  a  discount. 
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years  ago  or  temperance  is  now,  that  clergymen  can  with 
impunity  appear. 

Considering  that  the  absence  of  State  interference  in  matters 
of  religion  is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  all 
the  European  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  the  European  reader  may  naturally  expect  some 
further  remarks  on  the  practical  results  of  this  divergence. 
"There  are,"  he  will  say,  "two  evil  consequences  with  which 
the  European  defenders  of  established  churches  seek  to  terrify 
us  when  disestablishment  and  disendowment  are  mentioned^ 
one  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  religion  will  wane  if 
State  recognition  is  withdrawn,  the  other  that  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  and  their  social  status  will  sink,  that  they  will  in 
fact  become  plebeians,  and  that  the  centres  of  light  which  now 
exist  in  every  country  parish  will  be  extinguished.  There  are 
also  two  benefits  which  the  advocates  of  the  *Free  Church  in  a 
Free  State '  promise  us,  one  that  social  jealousies  and  bitter- 
nesses between  different  sects  will  melt  away,  and  the  other 
that  the  church  will  herself  become  more  spiritual  in  her 
temper  and  ideas,  more  earnest  in  her  proper  work  of  moral- 
reform  and  the  nurture  of  the  soul.  What  has  American  ex- 
perience to  say  on  these  four  points?'* 

These  are  questions  so  pertinent  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  American  life  that  I  cannot  decline  the 
duty  of  trying  to  answer  them,  though  reluctant  to  tread  on 
ground  to  which  European  conflicts  give  a  controversial  char- 
acter. 

I.  To  estimate  the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  is  not 
easy.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  take  either  the  habit  of 
attending  church  or  the  sale  of  religious  books  as  evidences  of 
its  influence  among  the  multitude :  suppose  that  as  regards  the 
more  cultivated  classes  we  look  at  the  amount  of  respect  paid 
to  Christian  precepts  and  ministers,  the  interest  taken  in  theo- 
logical questions,  the  connection  of  philanthropic  reforms  with 
religion.  Adding  these  various  data  together,  we  may  get  some 
sort  of  notion  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Purposing  to  touch  on  these  points  in  the  chapter  next  fol- 
lowing, I  will  here  only  say  by  way  of  anticipation  that  in  all 
these  respects  the  influence  of  Christianity  seems  to  be,  if  we 
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look  not  merely  to  the  numbers  bnt  also  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  persons  influenced,  greater  and  more  widespread  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  part  of  western  Continental  Europe, 
and  I  think  greater  than  in  England.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  aa  in  German 
Austria,  the  authority  of  religion  over  the  masses  is  of  course 
great.  Its  influence  on  the  best  educated  classes  —  one  must 
include  all  parts  of  society  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  — 
is  apparently  smaller  in  France  and  Italy  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  think  distinctly  smaller  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
country  which  most  resembles  America  in  this  respect  is  Scot- 
land, where  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoy  large  rights  in  the 
man^^ement  of  their  church  affairs,  and  where  the  interest  of 
all  classes  has,  ever  since  the  Keformation,  tended  to  run  in 
ecclesiastical  channels.  So  far  from  suffering  from  the  want 
of  State  support,  religion  seems  in  the  United  States  to  stand 
all  the  flrmer  because,  standing  alone,  she  is  seen  to  stand  by 
her  own  strength.  No  political  party,  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity, has  any  hostility  either  to  Christianity  or  to  any 
particular  Christian  body.  The  churches  are  as  thoroughly 
popular,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  as  any  of  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country. 

II.  The  social  and  economic  position  of  the  clergy  in  the 
United  States  is  above  that  of  the  priesthood,  taken  as  a  whole, 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  of  all  denominations,  Angli- 
can and  Nonconformist,  in  England.  No  American  pastors 
enjoy  such  revenues  as  the  prelates  of  England  and  Hungary; 
but  the  average  income  attached  to  the  pastoral  office  is  in 
America  lai^r.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  England,  where 
one  church  looks  down  socially  on  the  others,  make  a  compari- 
son in  other  respects  difficult.  The  education  of  the  American 
ministers,  their  manners,  their  capacity  for  spreading  light 
among  the  people,  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  seminarist 
priesthood  of  France  and  Italy  (who  are  of  course  far  more  of 
a  distinct  caste)  and  equal  to  those  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of 
Germany  and  Scotland. 

III.  Social  jealousies  connected  with  religion  scarcely  exist 
in  America,  and  one  notes  a  kindlier  feeling  between  all 
denominations,  Roman  Catholics  included,  a  greater  readiness 
to  work  tc^ether  for  common  charitable  aims,  than  between 
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Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  or  Germany,  or  between 
Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  in  England.  There  is  a  riyalry 
between  the  leading  denominations  to  extend  their  bounds,  to 
erect  and  fill  new  churches,  to  raise  great  sums  for  church 
purposes.  But  it  is  a  friendly  rivalry,  which  does  not  provoke 
bad  blood,  because  the  State  stands  neutral,  and  all  churches 
have  a  free  field.  There  is  much  less  mutual  exclusiveness 
than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps  Scotland.  An 
instance  may  be  found  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  pulpits, 
another  in  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  persons  pass 
from  one  denomination  to  another,  if  a  particular  clergyman 
attracts  them,  or  if  they  settle  in  a  place  distant  from  a  church 
of  their  own  body.  One  often  finds  members  of  the  same 
family  belonging  to  different  denominations.  Some  of  the 
leading  bodies,  and  especially  the  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  between  whose  doctrines  there  exists  practically 
no  difference,  have  been  wont,  especially  in  the  West,  to 
co-operate  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  agreeing 
not  to  plant  two  rival  churches  in  a  place  where  one  will 
suffice,  but  to  arrange  that  one  denomination  shall  set  up  its 
church,  and  the  other  advise  its  adherents  to  join  and  support 
that  church. 

IV.  To  give  an  opinion  on  the  three  foregoing  questions  is 
incomparably  easier  than  to  say  whether  and  how  much  Chris- 
tianity has  gained  in  spiritual  purity  and  dignity  by  her 
severance  from  the  secular  power. 

There  is  a  spiritual  gain  in  that  diminution  of  envy,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness  between  the  clergy  of  various  sects  which 
has  resulted  from  their  being  all  on  the  same  legal  level ;  and 
the  absence  both  of  these  faults  and  of  the  habit  of  bringing 
ecclesiastical  questions  into  secular  politics,  gives  the  enemy 
less  occasion  to  blaspheme  than  he  is  apt  to  have  in  Europe. 
Church  assemblies  —  synods,  conferences,  and  conventions  — 
seem  on  the  whole  to  be  conducted  with  better  temper  and  more 
good  sense  than  these  bodies  have  shown  in  the  Old  World, 
from  the  Council  of  Ephesus  down  to  and  in  our  own  day. 
But  in  America  as  elsewhere  some  young  men  enter  the  clerical 
profession  from  temporal  motives;  some  laymen  join  a  church 
to  improve  their  social  or  even  their  business  position;  some 
country  pastors  look  out  for  city  cures,  and  justify  their  leaving 
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a  poorer  flock  for  a  richer  by  talking  of  a  wider  sphere  of  use- 
fiUness.  The  desire  to  push  the  progress  of  the  particular 
chuioli  or  of  the  denomination  often  mingles  with  the  desire  to 
preach  the  gospel  more  widely ;  and  the  gospel  is  sometimes 
preached,  if  not  with  "  respect  of  persons  "  yet  with  less  faith- 
ful insistence  on  unpalatable  truths  than  the  moral  health  of 
the  coinmvmity  requires. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  dependence  of  the  minister 
for  his  support  on  his  congregation  does  not  lower  him  in  their 
eyes,  nor  make  him  more  apt  to  flatter  the  leading  members 
than  he  ia  in  established  churches.  If  he  is  personally  digni- 
fied and  UDselfiah,  his  independence  will  be  in  no  danger.  But 
wlietber  the  voluntary  system,  which  no  doubt  makes  men 
more  liberal  in  giving  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances 
among  themselves  and  of  missions  elsewhere,  tends  to  quicken 
spiritual  life,  and  to  keep  the  church  pure  and  undefiled,  free 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  is  another  matter, 
on  which  a  stranger  may  well  hesitate  to  speak.  Those  Ameri- 
cans whose  opinion  I  have  inquired  are  unanimous  in  holding 
that  in  this  respect  also  the  fruits  of  freedom  have  been  good. 


CHAPTER  CVn 

THB  INFLUENCE   OF   RELIGION 

To  convey  some  impression  of  the  character  and  type  which 
religion  has  taken  in  America,  and  to  estimate  its  influence  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  force,  is  an  infinitely  harder  task  than 
to  sketch  the  salient  ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  the  country. 
I  approach  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  do  not  profess 
to  give  anything  more  than  the  sifted  result  of  answers  to 
questions  addressed  to  many  competent  observers  belonging 
to  various  churches  or  to  none. 

An  obviously  important  point  to  determine  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  external  ministrations  of  religion  are  supplied  to 
the  people  and  used  by  them.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
no  trustworthy  statistics  seem  attainable,  but  on  which  the 
visitor's  own  eyes  leave  him  in  little  doubt.  There  are 
churches  everywhere,  and  everywhere  equally:  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  quiet 
nooks  of  New  England,  in  the  settlements  which  have  sprung 
up  along  railroads  in  the  West.  It  is  only  in  the  very  rough- 
est parts  of  the  West,  and  especially  in  the  region  of  mining 
camps,  that  they  are  wanting,  and  the  want  is  but  temporary, 
for  "  home  missionary  "  societies  are  quickly  in  the  field,  and 
provide  the  ministrations  of  religion  even  to  this  migratory 
population.  In  many  a  town  of  moderate  size  one  finds  a 
church  for  every  thousand  inhabitants,  as  was  the  case  with 
Dayton,  in  Ohio,  which,  when  it  had  40,000  people,  had  just 
forty  churches. 

Denominational  rivalry  has  counted  for  something  in  the 
rapid  creation  of  churches  in  the  newly  settled  West  and  their 
multiplication  everywhere  else.  Small  churches  are  some* 
times  maintained  out  of  pride  when  it  would  be  better  to  let 
them  be  united  with  other  congregations  of  the  same  body. 
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But  the  attendance  is  generally  good.  In  cities  of  moderate 
size,  as  well  as  in  small  towns  and  country  places,  a  stranger 
is  told  that  the  bulk  of  the  native  American  population  go  to 
church  at  least  once  every  Sunday.  In  the  great  cities  the 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  is  far  smaller,  but  whether  or 
no  as  small  as  in  English  cities  no  one  could  tell  me.  One  is 
much  struck  by  the  habit  of  church-going  in  the  more  settled 
parts  of  the  Far  West  where  the  people,  being  new-comers, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  less  under  the  sway  of  habit  and 
convention.  California  is  an  exception,  and  is  the  State  sup- 
posed to  be  least  affected  by  religious  influences.  But  in  the 
chief  city  of  Oregon  I  found  that  a  person,  and  especially  a 
lady,  who  did  not  belong  to  some  church  and  attend  it  pretty 
regularly,  would  be  looked  askance  on.  She  need  not  actually 
lose  caste,  but  the  fact  would  excite  surprise  and  regret ;  and 
her  disquieted  friends  would  put  some  pressure  upon  her  to 
enrol  herself  as  a  church  member. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  was,  or  the  Sunday  as  it 
is  now  more  usually,  called,  furnishes  another  test.  Although 
the  strictness  of  Puritan  practice  has  disappeared,  even  in 
New  England,  the  American  part  of  the  rural  population, 
especially  in  the  South,  refrains  from  amusement  as  well  as 
from  work.^  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Germans ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  their  example  has  brought  in  laxity  as 

1  An  interesting  summary  of  the  laws  for  the  observance  of  Sunday  may 
be  fonnd  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Young  at  the  Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1880).  These  laws,  which  seem  to 
exist  in  every  State,  are  in  many  cases  very  strict,  forbidding  all  labour, 
except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  and  in  many  cases  forbidding  also 
travelling  and  nearly  every  kind  of  amusement.  Vermont  and  South  Carolina 
teem  to  go  farthest  in  this  direction.  The  former  prescribes,  under  a  fine  of 
$2,  that  no  one  shall  "visit  from  house  to  house,  except  from  motives 
of  humanity  or  charity,  or  travel  from  midnight  of  Saturday  to  midnight  of 
Sunday,  or  hold  or  attend  any  ball  or  dance,  or  use  any  game,  sport,  or  play, 
or  resort  to  any  house  of  entertainment  for  amusement  or  recreation." 

In  Indiana,  where  all  labour  and  "  engaging  in  one's  usual  avocation  **  are 
prohibited,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Courts  that  "  selling  a  cigar  to  one  who  has 
contracted  the  habit  of  smoking  is  a  work  of  necessity." 

Sooth  Carolina  winds  up  a  minute  series  of  prohibitions  by  ordering  all 
persons  to  apply  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  day  by  exercising  them- 
■elves  thereon  in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  these  laws  are  practically  obsolete,  except  so  far  as  they  forbid  ordinary 
and  unnecessary  traffic  and  labour.  To  that  extent  they  are  supported  by 
public  sentiment,  and  are  justified  as  being  in  the  nature  not  so  much  of 
religions  as  of  socially  and  economicaUy  useful  regulationa 
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regards  amusement.  Such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  have  a  Sunday  quite  unlike  that 
of  New  England,  and  more  resembling  what  one  fiuds  in 
Germany  or  France.  Nowhere  however  does  one  see  the  shops 
open  or  ordinary  work  done.  On  many  railroads  there  are  few 
Siinday  trains,  and  museums  are  in  many  cities  closed.  But  in 
two  respects  the  practice  is  more  lax  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  publish  Sunday  editions,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  general  readable  matter,  stories,  gossip, 
and  so  forth,  over  and  above  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  in  the 
great  cities  theatres  are  now  open  on  Sunday  evenings.^ 

The  interest  in  theological  questions  is  less  keen  than  it  was 
in  New  England  a  century  ago,  but  keener  than  it  has  generally 
been  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  great 
deal  of  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  average  family  has  a  reli- 
gious tinge,  being  supplied  in  religious  or  semi-religious  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  the  old 
problems  of  predestination,  reprobation,  and  election  continue 
to  be  discussed  by  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  their  leisure 
moments  with  the  old  eagerness,  and  give  a  sombre  tinge  to 
their  views  of  religion.  The  ordinary  man  knows  the  Bible 
better,  and  takes  up  an  allusion  to  it  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary Scotchman.  Indeed  I  may  say  once  for  all  that  the 
native  American  in  everything  concerning  theology  reminds 
one  much  more  of  Scotland  than  of  England,  although  in  the 
general  cast  and  turn  of  his  mind  he  is  far  more  English  than 
Scotch.  It  is  hard  to  state  any  general  view  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  pulpit  teaching,  because  the  differences  between 
different  denominations  are  marked;  but  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  has  been,  alike  among  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Northern  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  for  sermons  to  be 
less  metaphysical  and  less  markedly  doctrinal  than  formerly, 
and  to  become  either  expository  or  else  of  a  practical  and 
hortatory  character.  This  is  less  the  case  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  South,  who  are  more  stringently  orthodox,  and  in 

1  One  hears  that  it  is  now  becoming  the  custom  to  make  a  week's  engage- 
ment of  an  operatic  or  theatrical  company — there  are  many  traversing  ihb 
country — begin  on  Sunday  instead  of,  as  formerly,  on  Monday  night. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  have  oi)ened  their  public  librariei^ 
museums,  and  art  gaUeries  on  Sunday. 
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all  respects  more  conservatiTe  than  their  brethren  of  the  North, 
The  discussion  of  the  leading  theological  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  those  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  relation  of  natural 
science  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  existence  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  goes  on  much  as  in  England. 
Some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  magazines  publish  articles  on 
these  subjects,  which  are  read  more  widely  than  corresponding 
articles  in  England,  but  do  not,  I  think,  absorb  any  more  of  the 
thought  and  attention  of  the  average  educated  man  and  woman. 
Whether  scepticism  makes  any  sensible  advance  either  in 
affecting  a  larger  number  of  minds,  or  in  cutting  more  deeply 
at  the  roots  of  their  belief  in  Glod  and  immortality,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  to-day  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to 
answer  even  as  regards  his  own  country.  There  are  many 
phenomena  in  every  part  of  Europe  which  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  does  advance ;  there  are  others  which  point  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  be  for  a 
stranger  to  express  a  positive  opinion  as  regards  America  on 
this  gravest  of  all  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  conditions  of 
England  and  America  appear  to  me  very  similar,  and  what- 
ever tendency  prevails  in  either  country  is  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  other.  The  mental  habits  of  the  people  are  the  same; 
their  fundamental  religious  conceptions  are  the  same,  except 
that  those  who  prize  a  visible  Church  and  bow  to  her  authority 
are  relatively  fewer  among  American  Protestants ;  .their  theo- 
logical literature  is  the  same.  In  discussing  a  theological 
question  with  an  American  one  never  feels  that  alight  differ- 
ence of  point  of  view,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  mental  atmosphere, 
which  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  talking  to  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian,  or  even  to  a  German.  Considerations  of  speculative 
argument,  considerations  of  religious  feeling,  affect  the  two 
nations  in  the  same  way :  the  course  of  their  religious  history 
is  not  likely  to  divei^e.  If  there  be  a  difference  at  all  in  their 
present  attitude,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  this,  that  whereas 
Americans  are  more  frequently  disposed  to  treat  minor  isBues 
in  a  bold  and  free  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  recoil  from  blank 
negation.  As  an  American  once  said  to  me — they  are  apt  to 
put  serious  views  into  familiar  words —  "We  don't  mind  going 
a  good  way  along  the  plank,  but  we  like  to  stop  short  of  the 
jump-off." 
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Whether  pronounced  theological  unbelief,  which  has  latterly 
been  preached  by  lectures  and  pamphlets  with  a  freedom 
unknown  even  thirty  years  ago,  has  made  substantial  progress 
among  the  thinking  part  of  the  working  class  is  a  question  on 
which  one  hears  the  most  opposite  statements.  I  have  seen 
statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  Christian  churches  to  the  total  population  has  risen  in 
the  Protestant  churches  from  1  in  14}  in  a.d.  1800  to  1  in  5 
in  A.D.  1880 ;  and  which  estimate  the  number  of  communicants 
in  1880  at  12,000,000,  the  total  adult  population  in  that  year 
being  taken  at  25,000,000.  So  the  census  of  churches  of  1890 
gives  the  number  of  church  members  or  communicants  at 
20,000,000  out  of  an  adult  population  which  may  be  taken  at 
31,000,000.  But  one  also  hears  many  lamentations  over  the 
diminished  attendance  at  city  churches ;  and  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  people  say,  just  as  they  say  in  England,  that  the  great 
problem  is  how  to  reach  the  masses.  The  most  probable  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  while  in  cities  like  New  York  and 
Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  humbler  classes  (except  the  Boman 
Catholics,  who  are  largely  recent  immigrants)  are  practically 
heathen  to  the  same  extent  as  in  London,  or  Liverpool,  or 
Berlin,  the  proportion  of  working  men  who  belong  to  some 
religious  body  is  rather  larger  in  towns  under  30,000  than  it  is 
in  the  similar  towns  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

In  the  cultivated  circles  of  the  great  cities  one  finds  a  good 
many  people,  as  one  does  in  England,  who  have  virtually 
abandoned  Christianity ;  and  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  there 
is  said  to  be  a  knot  of  men  who  profess  agnosticism,  and 
sometimes  have  a  meeting-place  where  secularist  lectures  are 
delivered.  Fifty  years  ago  the  former  class  would  have  been 
fewer  and  more  reserved;  the  latter  would  scarcely  have 
existed.  But  the  relaxation  of  the  old  strictness  of  orthodoxy 
has  not  diminished  the  zeal  of  the  various  churches,  nor  their 
hold  upon  their  adherents,  nor  their  attachment  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

This  zeal  and  attachment  happily  no  longer  show  themselves 
in  intolerance.  Except  in  small  places  in  the  West  or  South, 
where  aggressive  scepticism  would  rouse  displeasure  and  might 
affect  a  man's  position  in  society,  everybody  is  as  free  in 
America  as  in  London  to  hold  and  express  any  views  he  pleases. 
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Within  the  ohurcliea  themselves  there  ia  an  uoraistakable 
tendency  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  subscription  required  from 
clergymen.  ProsecutionB  for  heresy  of  course  come  before 
church  courts,  since  no  civil  court  would  ta^e  cognizance  of 
such  matters  unless  when  invoked  by  some  one  alleging  that 
a  obuToh  oaurt  had  given  a  decision,  or  a  church  authority  had 
taken  an  executive  step,  which  prejudiced  him  in  some  civil 
right,  and  was  unjust  because  violating  an  obligation  contracted 
with  him.*  Such  prosecutions  are  not  uncommon,  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  is  usually  with  the  accused  minister, 
and  the  latitude  flowed  to  divergence  from  the  old  standards 
becomes  constantly  greater.  At  present  it  is  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  church  pretty  much  the  same  as  iu  that  church  in 
England ;  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  North,  and  among 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  slightly  less  than  in  the  un established 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland.  Speaking  generally,  no 
(orthodox)  church  allows  quite  so  much  latitude  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  ritual  as  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law, 
beginning  from  the  "Essays  and  Reviews"  case,  have  allowed 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  England ;  but 
I  could  not  gather  that  the  clergy  of  the  various  Protestant 
bodies  feel  themselves  fettered,  or  that  the  free  development 
of  religious  thought  is  seriously  checked,  except  in  the  South, 
where  orthodoxy  is  rigid,  and  forbids  a  clergyman  to  hold  Mr. 
Darwin's  views  regarding  the  descent  of  man.'  A  pastor  who 
begins  to  chafe  under  the  formularies  or  liturgy  of  his  denom- 
ination would  be  expected  to  leave  the  denomination  and  join 
some  other  in  which  he  could  feel  more  at  home.  He  would 
not  suffer  socially  by  doing  so,  as  an  Anglican  clergyman 
possibly  might  in  the  like  case  in  England.  In  the  Roman 
GathoUo  church  there  is,  of  course,  no  similar  indulgence  to  a 
deviation  from  the  ancient  dogmatic  standards;  but  there  ia 
a  greater  disposition  to  welcome  the  newer  forms  of  learning 
and  culture  than  one  finds  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  what 
may  be  called  a  more  pronounced  democratic  spirit.  So  among 
the  younger  Protestant  clergy  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 

1  Including  the  caae  in  wblch  a  cburcli  coart  had  disregarded  its  own  regu- 
latloD*,  or  acted  la  violation  of  the  plain  principles  of  Judicial  procedure. 

*  Not  long  ago,  a  professor,  not  in  the  tlieologlcal  facolty,  was  removed 
ttma  hla  cb^  In  the  UalvertiCy  ol  South  CaroUaft  Ira  bolding  nnilaiiao 
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tendency,  if  not  to  socialism,  yet  to  a  marked  discontent  with 
existing  economic  conditions,  resembling  what  is  now  peroep* 
tible  among  the  younger  clergy  in  Britain. 

As  respects  what  may  be  called  the  e  very-day  religions  life 
and  usages  of  the  United  States,  there  are  differences  from 
those  of  England  or  Scotland  which  it  is  easy  to  feel  but  hard 
to  define  or  describe.  There  is  rather  less  conventionalism  or 
constraint  in  speaking  of  religious  experiences,  less  of  a  formal 
separation  between  the  church  and  the  world,  less  disposition 
to  treat  the  clergy  as  a  caste  and  expect  them  to  conform  to  a 
standard  not  prescribed  for  the  layman,^  less  reticence  about 
sacred  things,  perhaps  less  sense  of  the  refinement  with  which 
sacred  things  ought  to  be  surrounded.  The  letting  by  auction 
of  sittings  in  a  popular  church,  though  I  think  very  rare, 
excites  less  disapproval  than  it  would  in  Europe.  Some  fash- 
ionable churches  are  supplied  with  sofas,  carpets,  and  the  other 
comforts  of  a  drawing-room ;  a  well-trained  choir  is  provided, 
and  the  congregation  would  not  think  of  spoiling  the  perform- 
ance by  joining  in  the  singing.  The  social  side  of  church  life 
is  more  fully  developed  than  in  Protestant  Europe.  A  con- 
gregation, particularly  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Congregatioualists,  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  societies,  liter- 
ary and  recreative  as  well  as  religious  and  philanthropic, 
which  not  only  stimulate  charitable  work,  but  bring  the  poorer 
and  richer  members  into  friendly  relations  with  one  another, 
and  form  a  large  part  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  young 
people,  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  giving  them  a 
means  of  forming  acquaintances.  Often  a  sort  of  informal 
evening  party,  called  a  *'  sociable,"  is  given  once  a  month,  at 
which  all  ages  and  classes  meet  on  an  easy  footing.*  Religion 
seems  to  associate  itself  better  with  the  interests  of  the  yoxmg 

1  Although  total  abstinence  is  much  more  generally  expected  from  a  clergy- 
man than  it  would  be  in  Great  Britain.  In  most  denominations,  including 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  Congregatioualists  and  Presbyterians,  it  is  praoti- 
cally  universal  among  the  clergy. 

2  Even  dances  may  be  given,  but  not  by  all  denominations.  When  soma 
years  ago  a  Presl)ytcrian  congregation  in  a  great  Western  city  was  giving  a 
"  reception  "in  honour  of  the  opening  of  its  new  Church  BuUding — prosperous 
churches  always  have  a  building  with  a  set  of  rooms  for  meetings  —  the  sexteo 
(as  he  is  called  in  America),  who  had  come  from  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  East,  observed,  as  he  surveyed  the  spacious  ball,  '*  What  a  pity 
you  are  not  Episcopalians;  you  might  have  given  a  ball  in  this  room!  " 
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in  Amerioa,  and  to  have  come  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
wear  a  less  forbidding  countenance  than  it  has  generally  done 
in  Britain,  or  at  least  among  English  Nonconformists  and  in 
the  churches  of  Scotland. 

A  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  churches  is  the 
propensity  to  what  may  be  called  Revivalism  which  some  of 
them,  and  especially  the  Methodist  churches,  show.  That 
exciting  preaching  and  those  external  demonstrations  of  feeling 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  Britain,  have  long  been 
ohronic  there,  appearing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  camp-meet- 
ing, a  gathering  of  people  usually  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  open-air  preaching  goes  on  perhaps  for  days 
together.  One  hears  many  stories  about  these  camp-meetings, 
not  always  to  their  credit,  which  agree  at  least  in  this,  that 
they  exercise  a  powerful  even  if  transient  influence  upon  the 
humbler  classes  who  flock  to  them.  In  the  West  they  have 
been  serviceable  in  evangelizing  districts  where  few  regular 
churches  had  yet  been  established.  In  the  East  and  South  it 
is  now  chiefly  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  of  course  still 
more  among  the  negroes,  that  they  flourish.  All  denomina- 
tions are  more  prone  to  emotionalism  in  religion,  and  have  less 
reserve  in  displaying  it,  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  re- 
member in  1870  to  have  been  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  splen- 
did steamers  which  ply  along  the  Sound  between  New  York 
and  Pall  River.  A  Unitarian  Congress  was  being  held  in  New 
York,  and  a  company  of  New  England  Unitarians  were  going 
to  attend  it.  Now  New  England  Unitarians  are  of  all  Ameri- 
cans perhaps  the  most  staid  and  sober  in  their  thoughts  and 
habits,  the  least  inclined  to  a  demonstrative  expression  of  their 
faith.  This  company,  however,  installed  itself  round  the  piano 
in  the  great  saloon  of  the  vessel  and  sang  hymns,  hymns  full 
of  effusion,  for  nearly  two  hours,  many  of  the  other  passengers 
joining,  and  all  looking  on  with  sympathy.  Our  English  party 
assumed  at  first  that  the  singers  belonged  to  some  Methodist 
body,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  remark 
except  the  attitude  of  the  bystanders.  But  they  were  Uni- 
tarians. 

European  travellers  have  in  one  point  greatly  exaggerated 
the  differences  between  their  own  continent  and  the  United 
States.     They  have  represented  the  latter  as  pre-eminently  a 
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tendenoy,  if  not  to  socialism,  yet  to  a  marked  disooatent  with 
existing  economic  conditions,  resembling  what  is  now  peroep* 
tible  among  the  younger  clergy  in  Britain. 

As  respects  what  may  be  called  the  e  very-day  religious  life 
and  usages  of  the  United  States,  there  are  differences  from 
those  of  England  or  Scotland  which  it  is  easy  to  feel  but  hard 
to  define  or  describe.  There  is  rather  less  conventionalism  or 
constraint  in  speaking  of  religious  experiences,  less  of  a  formal 
separation  between  the  church  and  the  world,  less  disposition 
to  treat  the  clergy  as  a  caste  and  expect  them  to  conform  to  a 
standard  not  prescribed  for  the  layman,^  less  reticence  about 
sacred  things,  perhaps  less  sense  of  the  refinement  with  which 
sacred  things  ought  to  be  surrounded.  The  letting  by  auction 
of  sittings  in  a  popular  church,  though  I  think  very  rare, 
excites  less  disapproval  than  it  would  in  Europe.  Some  fash- 
ionable churches  are  supplied  with  sofas,  carpets,  and  the  other 
comforts  of  a  drawing-room ;  a  well-trained  choir  is  provided, 
and  the  congregation  would  not  think  of  spoiling  the  perform- 
ance by  joining  in  the  singing.  The  social  side  of  church  life 
is  more  fully  developed  than  in  Protestant  Europe.  A  con- 
gregation, particularly  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Congregatioiialists,  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  societies,  liter- 
ary and  recreative  as  well  as  religious  and  philanthropic, 
which  not  only  stimulate  charitable  work,  but  bring  the  poorer 
and  richer  members  into  friendly  relations  with  one  another, 
and  form  a  large  part  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  young 
people,  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  giving  them  a 
means  of  forming  acquaintances.  Often  a  sort  of  informal 
evening  party,  called  a  ^'  sociable,"  is  given  once  a  month,  at 
which  all  ages  and  classes  meet  on  an  easy  footing.*  Religion 
seems  to  associate  itself  better  with  the  interests  of  the  young 

^  Althouj^h  total  abstinence  is  much  more  generally  expected  from  a  clergy- 
man than  it  would  be  in  Great  Britain.  In  most  denominations,  including 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  it  Is  practi- 
cally universal  among  the  clergy. 

2  Even  dances  may  be  given,  but  not  by  all  denominations.  When  soma 
years  ago  a  Presl)yterian  congregation  in  a  great  Western  city  was  giving  a 
"  reception  "  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  its  new  Church  Building  —  prosperous 
churches  always  have  a  building  with  a  set  of  rooms  for  meetings  —  the  sexteo 
(as  he  is  called  in  America),  who  had  come  from  a  Protestant  Epiaoopal 
church  in  the  East,  observed,  as  he  surveyed  the  spacious  haU,  '*  What  a  pity 
you  are  not  Episcopalians;  you  might  have  given  a  ball  in  this  room!  ** 
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in  America,  and  to  have  come  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
wear  a  less  forbidding  countenance  than  it  has  generally  done 
in  Britain,  or  at  least  among  English  Nonconformists  and  in 
the  churches  of  Scotland. 

A  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  churches  is  the 
propensity  to  what  may  be  called  Eeyiyalism  which  some  of 
them,  and  especially  the  Methodist  churches,  show.  That 
exciting  preaching  and  those  external  demonstrations  of  feeling 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  Britain,  have  long  been 
chronic  there,  appearing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  camp-meet- 
ing, a  gathering  of  people  usually  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  open-air  preaching  goes  on  perhaps  for  days 
together.  One  hears  many  stories  about  these  camp-meetings, 
not  always  to  their  credit,  which  agree  at  least  in  this,  that 
they  exercise  a  powerful  even  if  transient  influence  upon  the 
humbler  classes  who  flock  to  them.  In  the  West  they  have 
been  serviceable  in  evangelizing  districts  where  few  regular 
churches  had  yet  been  established.  In  the  East  and  South  it 
is  now  chiefly  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  of  course  still 
more  among  the  negroes,  that  they  flourish.  All  denomina- 
tions are  more  prone  to  emotionalism  in  religion,  and  have  less 
reserve  in  displaying  it,  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  re- 
member in  1870  to  have  been  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  splen- 
did steamers  which  ply  along  the  Sound  between  New  York 
and  Eall  Eiver.  A  Unitarian  Congress  was  being  held  in  New 
York,  and  a  company  of  New  England  Unitarians  were  going 
to  attend  it.  Now  New  England  Unitarians  are  of  all  Ameri- 
cans perhaps  the  most  staid  and  sober  in  their  thoughts  and 
habits,  the  least  inclined  to  a  demonstrative  expression  of  their 
faith.  This  company,  however,  installed  itself  round  the  piano 
in  the  great  saloon  of  the  vessel  and  sang  hymns,  hymns  full 
of  effusion,  for  nearly  two  hours,  many  of  the  other  passengers 
joining,  and  all  looking  on  with  sympathy.  Our  English  party 
assumed  at  first  that  the  singers  belonged  to  some  Methodist 
body,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  remark 
except  the  attitude  of  the  bystanders.  But  they  were  Uni- 
tarians. 

European  travellers  have  in  one  point  greatly  exaggerated 
the  differences  between  their  own  continent  and  the  United 
States.     They  have  represented  the  latter  as  pre-eminently  a 
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land  of  strange  sects  and  abnormal  religious  developments. 
Such  sects  and  developments  there  certainly  are,  but  they  play 
no  greater  part  in  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  than  similar  sects 
do  in  Grermany  and  England,  far  less  than  the  various  dissent- 
ing communities  do  in  Russia.  The  Mormons  have  drawn  the 
eyes  of  the  world  because  they  have  attempted  to  form  a  sort 
of  religious  commonwealth,  and  have  revived  one  ancient  prac- 
tice which  modern  ethics  condemn,  and  which  severe  con- 
gressional legislation  has  now  almost  stamped  out.  But  the 
Mormon  church  is  chiefly  recruited  from  Europe;  one  finds 
few  native  Americans  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  those  few  from 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.^  The  Shakers  are  an 
interesting  and  well-conducted  folk,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
them,  and  they  decrease  —  there  were  in  1890  only  1728  per- 
sons in  their  fifteen  communities ;  while  of  the  othep  commu- 
nistic religious  bodies  one  hears  more  in  Europe  than  in  America. 
Here  and  there  some  strange  little  sect  emerges  and  lives  for  a 
few  years ;  *  but  in  a  country  seething  with  religious  emotion, 
and  whose  conditions  seem  to  tempt  to  new  departures  and 
experiments  of  all  kinds,  the  philosophic  traveller  may  rather 
wonder  that  men  have  stood  so  generally  upon  the  old  paths. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Christianity  has  in  the  United 
States  maintained,  so  far  as  externals  go,  its  authority  and 
dignity,  planting  its  houses  of  worship  all  over  the  country 
and  raising  enormous  revenues  from  its  adherents.  Such  a 
position  of  apparent  influence  might,  however,  rest  upon  an- 
cient habit  and  convention,  and  imply  no  dominion  over  the 
souls  of  men.  The  Eoman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
was  covered  from  end  to  end  with  superb  temples  to  many 
gods ;  the  priests  were  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  enjoyed 

1  There  is  a  non-polygamous  Mormon  church,  rejecting  Brigham  Younj; 
and  his  successors  in  Utah,  which  returns  itself  to  the  census  of  1S90  as  having 
21,773  members.    Some  Southern  States  punish  the  preaching  of  Mormonism. 

2  Near  Walla  Walla  in  the  State  of  Washington  I  came  across  a  carious  sect 
formed  by  a  Welshman  who  fell  into  trances  and  delivered  revelations.  He 
had  two  sons,  and  asserted  one  of  them  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  gathered  about  fifty  disciples,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  form  into  a  society  having  all  things  in  common.  However, 
both  the  children  died;  and  in  1881  most  of  his  disciples  had  deserted  him. 
Probably  such  phenomena  are  not  uncommon ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prone- 
ness  to  superstition  among  the  less  educated  Westerns,  especially  the  immi- 
grants from  Europe.    They  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  nature. 
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the  protection  of  the  State ;  processions  retained  their  pomp, 
and  sacrifices  drew  crowds  of  admiring  worshippers.  But  the 
old  religions  had  lost  their  hold  on  the  belief  of  the  educated 
and  on  the  conscience  of  all  classes.  If  therefore  we  desire  to 
know  what  place  Christianity  really  fills  in  America,  and  how 
far  it  gives  stability  to  the  commonwealth,  we  must  inquire 
how  far  it  governs  the  life  and  moulds  the  mind  of  the 
country. 

Such  an  inquiry  may  address  itself  to  two  points.  It  may 
examine  into  the  influence  which  religion  has  on  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  on  their  moral  standard  and  the  way  they  con- 
form themselves  thereto.  And  it  may  ask  how  far  religion 
touches  and  gilds  the  imagination  of  the  x>6ople,  redeeming 
their  lives  from  commonness,  and  bathing  their  souls  in  '<  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.'' 

In  works  of  active  beneficence  no  country  has  surpassed, 
perhaps  none  has  equalled,  the  United  States.  Not  only  are 
the  sums  collected  for  all  sorts  of  philanthropic  purposes 
larger  relatively  to  the  wealth  of  America  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country,  but  the  amount  of  personal  interest  shown  in 
good  works  and  personal  effort  devoted  to  them  seems  to  a 
European  visitor  to  exceed  what  he  knows  at  home.  How 
much  of  this  interest  and  effort  would  be  given  were  no  reli- 
gious motive  present  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Not  all,  but  I 
think  nearly  all  of  it,  is  in  fact  given  by  religious  people,  and, 
as  they  themselves  suppose,  under  a  religious  impulse.  This 
religious  impulse  is  less  frequently  than  in  England  a  sectarian 
impulse,  for  all  Protestants,  and  to  some  extent  Koman  Cath- 
olics also,  are  wont  to  join  hands  for  most  works  of  benevo- 
lence. 

The  ethical  standard  of  the  average  man  is  of  course  the 
Christian  standard,  modified  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  American  life,  which  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  average  man  has  not  thought 
of  any  other  standard,  and  religious  teaching,  though  it  has 
become  less  definite  and  less  dogmatic,  is  still  to  him  the 
source  whence  he  believes  himself  to  have  drawn  his  ideas 
of  duty  and  conduct  In  Puritan  days  there  must  have  been 
some  little  conscious  and  much  more  unconscious  hypocrisy, 
the  profession  of  religion  being  universal,  and  the  exactitude 
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of  practice  required  by  opinion,  and  even  by  law,  being  above 
what  ordinary  human  nature  seems  capable  of  attaining.  The 
fault  of  antinomianism  which  used  to  be  charged  on  high 
Calvinists  is  now  sometimes  charged  on  those  who  become, 
under  the  influence  of  revivals,  extreme  emotionalists  in  reli- 
gion. But  taking  the  native  Americans  as  a  whole,  no  people 
seems  to-day  less  open  to  the  charge  of  pharisaism  or  hypoc- 
risy. They  are  perhaps  rather  more  prone  to  the  opposite 
error  of  good-natured  indulgence  to  offences  of  which  they  are 
not  themselves  guilty. 

That  there  is  less  crime  among  native  Americans  than  among 
the  foreign  born  is  a  point  not  to  be  greatly  pressed,  for  it 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  If,  however,  we 
take  matters  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  penal  law, 
the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  lived  long  both  in 
Protestant  Europe  and  in  America  seems  to  be  that  as  respects 
veracity,  temperance,  the  purity  of  domestic  life,*  tenderness 
to  children  and  the  weak,  and  general  kindliness  of  behaviour, 
the  native  Americans  stand  rather  higher  than  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Germans.^  And  those  whose  opinion  I  am  quoting 
seem  generally,  though  not  universally,  disposed  to  think  that 
the  influence  of  religious  belief,  which  may  survive  in  its  effect 
upon  the  character  when  a  man  has  dropped  his  connection 
with  any  religious  body,  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  this,  and  is 
a  more  consciously  present  and  active  force  than  in  the  two 
countries  I  have  referred  to. 

If  we  ask  how  far  religion  exerts  a  stimulating  influence  on 
the  thought  and  imagination  of  a  nation,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  is  the  condition  of  mankind 

iThe  great  frequency  of  divorce  in  some  States  —  there  are  spots  when 
the  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages  is  1  to  7 — does  not  appear  to  betokeo 
immorality,  but  to  be  due  to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  law  aUows 
one  or  both  of  a  married  pair  to  indulge  their  caprice.  Divorce  is  said  to  be 
less  frequent  in  proportion  among  the  middle  and  upper  than  among  the  hum* 
bier  classes,  and  is,  speaking  generally,  more  frequent  the  further  West  one 
goes.  It  is  increasing  everywhere;  but  it  increases  also  in  those  European 
countries  which  permit  it.  I  have  collected  materials  for  an  account  of  the 
laws  and  their  working,  but  am  unable  to  insert  that  account  in  the  present 
edition. 

2  This  can  not  be  said  as  regards  commercial  uprightness,  in  which  respect 
the  United  States  stand  certainly  on  no  higher  level  than  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  possibly  below  France  and  Scandinavia. 
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where  no  such  influence  is  present.  There  has  never  been  a 
ciyilized  nation  without  a  religion ;  and  though  many  highly 
civilized  individual  men  live  without  one,  they  are  so  obviously 
the  children  of  a  state  of  sentiment  and  thought  in  which 
religion  has  been  a  powerful  factor,  that  no  one  can  conjecture 
what  a  race  of  men  would  be  like  who  had  during  several 
generations  believed  themselves  to  be  the  highest  beings  in  the 
universe,  or  at  least  entirely  out  of  relation  to  any  other  higher 
being,  and  to  be  therewithal  destined  to  no  kind  of  existence 
after  death.  Some  may  hold  that  respect  for  public  opinion, 
sympathy,  an  interest  in  the  future  of  mankind,  would  do  for 
such  a  people  what  religion  has  done  in  the  past ;  or  that  they 
might  even  be,  as  Lucretius  expected,  the  happier  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  possible  supernatural  terrors.  Others  may  hold  that 
life  would  seem  narrow  and  insignificant,  and  that  the  wings 
of  imagination  would  droop,  in  a  universe  felt  to  be  void.  All 
that  need  be  here  said  is  that  a  people  with  comparatively 
little  around  it  in  the  way  of  historic  memories  and  associar 
tions  to  touch  its  emotion,  a  people  whose  energy  is  chiefly 
absorbed  in  commerce  and  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  its  territory,  a  people  consumed  by  a  feverish 
activity  that  gives  little  opportunity  for  reflection  or  for  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  seems  most  of  all  to  need  to  have  its 
horizon  widened,  its  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  touched,  by 
whatever  calls  it  away  from  the  busy  world  of  sight  and  sound 
into  the  stillness  of  faith  and  meditation.  A  perusal  of  the 
literatureT  which  the  ordinary  American  of  the  educated  farm- 
ing and  working  dass  reads,  and  a  study  of  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture which  those  Americans  who  are  least  coloured  by  Euro- 
pean influences  produce,  lead  me  to  think  that  the  Bible  and 
Christian  theology  altogether  do  more  in  the  way  of  forming 
the  imaginative  background  to  an  average  American  view  of 
the  world  of  man  and  nature  than  they  do  in  modern  Protes- 
tant Europe. 

No  one  is  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  sometimes  ask  himself 
what  would  befall  mankind  if  the  solid  fabric  of  belief  on  which 
their  morality  has  hitherto  rested,  or  at  least  been  deemed  by 
them  to  rest,  were  suddenly  to  break  up  and  vanish  under  the 
influence  of  new  views  of  nature,  as  the  ice-tields  split  and 
melt  when  they  have  floated  down  into  a  warmer  sea.    Moral- 
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ity  with  religion  for  its  sanction  has  hitherto  been  the  basis 
of  social  polity,  except  under  military  despotisms:  would 
morality  be  so  far  weakened  as  to  make  social  polity  unstable  ? 
and  if  so,  would  a  reign  of  violence  return  ?  In  £urope  this 
question  does  not  seem  urgent,  because  in  Europe  the  physical 
force  of  armed  men  which  maintains  order  is  usually  conspic- 
uous, and  because  obedience  to  authority  is  everywhere  in 
Europe  matter  of  ancient  habit,  having  come  down  little  im- 
paired from  ages  when  men  obeyed  without  asking  for  a 
reason.  But  in  America,  the  whole  system  of  government 
seems  to  rest  not  on  armed  force,  but  on  the  will  of  the  numeri- 
cal majority,  a  majority  most  of  whom  might  well  think  that 
its  overthrow  would  be  for  them  a  gain.  So  sometimes,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  great  American  city,  and  watching  the 
throngs  of  eager  figures  streaming  hither  and  thither,  mark- 
ing the  sharp  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth,  an  increasing 
mass  of  wretchedness  and  an  increasing  display  of  luxury, 
knowing  that  before  long  a  hundred  millions  of  men  will  be 
living  between  ocean  and  ocean  under  this  one  government 
—  a  government  which  their  own  hands  have  made,  and  which 
they  feel  to  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands  —  one  is  startled 
by  the  thought  of  what  might  befall  this  huge  yet  delicate 
fabric  of  laws  and  commerce  and  social  institutions  were  the 
foundation  it  has  rested  on  to  crumble  away.  Suppose  that 
all  these  men  ceased  to  believe  that  there  was  any  power 
above  them,  any  future  before  them,  anything  in  heaven  or 
earth  but  what  their  senses  told  them  of;  suppose  that  their 
consciousness  of  individual  force  and  responsibility,  already 
dwarfed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  fatalistic  submission  it  engenders,  were  further  weakened 
by  the  feeling  that  their  swiftly  fleeting  life  was  rounded  by 
a  perpetual  sleep — 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  quiun  semel  occidit  brevis  lux 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

Would  the  moral  code  stand  unshaken,  and  with  it  the  revei^ 
ence  for  law,  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the  community,  and 
even  towards  the  generations  yet  to  come  ?  Would  men  say 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die "  ?    Or  would 
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custom^  and  sympatliy,  and  a  perception  of  the  advantages  which 
stable  goyemment  offers  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole^  and  which 
orderly  self-restraint  offers  to  each  one,  replace  supernatural 
sanctions,  and  hold  in  check  the  violence  of  masses  and  the 
self-indulgent  impulses  of  the  individual?  History,  if  she 
cannot  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  question,  tells  us  that 
hitherto  civilized  society  has  rested  on  religion,  and  that  free 
government  has  prospered  best  among  religious  peoples. 

America  is  no  doubt  the  country  in  which  intellectual  move- 
ments work  most  swiftly  upon  the  masses,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  invisible  might  produce  the  com- 
pletest  revolution,  because  it  is  the  country  where  men  have 
been  least  wont  to  revere  anything  in  the  visible  world.  Yet 
America  seems  as  unlikely  to  drift  from  her  ancient  moorings 
as  any  country  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  religious  zeal  and 
the  religious  conscience  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New 
England  colonies  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  —  those  colonies 
whose  spirit  has  in  such  a  large  measure  passed  into  the  whole 
nation.  Religion  and  conscience  have  been  a  constantly  active 
force  in  the  American  commonwealth  ever  since,  not,  indeed, 
strong  enough  to  avei-t  many  moral  and  political  evils,  yet  at 
the  worst  times  inspiring  a  minority  with  a  courage  and  ardour 
by  which  moral  and  political  evils  have  been  held  at  bay,  and 
in  the  long  run  generally  overcome. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  monarchies  live  by  honour  and  ^ 
republics  by  vii-tue.  The  more  democratic  republics  become, 
the  more  the  masses  grow  conscious  of  their  own  power,  the 
more  do  they  need  to  live,  not  only  by  patriotism,  but  by  rever- 
ence and  self-control,  and  the  more  essential  to  their  well- 
being  are  those  sources  whence  reverence  and  self-control 
flow. 


CHAPTER  CVin 

THE   POSITION   OF   WOMEK 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  position  which  women  hold 
in  a  country  is,  if  not  a  complete  test,  yet  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  the  progress  it  has  made  in  civilization.  When  one  com- 
pares nomad  man  with  settled  man,  heathen  man  with  Chris- 
tian man,  the  ancient  world  with  the  modem,  the  Eastern 
world  with  the  Western,  it  is  plain  that  in  every  case  the 
advance  in  public  order,  in  material  comfort,  in  wealth,  in 
decency  and  refinement  of  manners,  among  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  country  —  for  in  these  matters  one  must  not  look 
merely  at  the  upper  class  —  has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater 
respect  for  women,  by  a  greater  freedom  accorded  to  them,  by 
a  fuller  participation  on  their  part  in  the  best  work  of  the 
world.  Americans  are  fond  of  pointing,  and  can  with  perfect 
justice  point,  to  the  position  their  women  hold  as  an  evidence 
of  the  high  level  their  civilization  has  reached.  Certainly 
nothing  in  the  country  is  more  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
type  their  civilization  has  taken. 

The  subject  may  be  regarded  in  so  many  aspects  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  up  each  separately. 

As  respects  the  legal  rights  of  women,  these,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  legislative  enactments  of  each  State  of  the 
Union,  for  in  no  case  has  the  matter  been  left  under  the  rigour 
of  the  common  law.  With  much  diversity  in  minor  details, 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  are  in  all  or  nearly  all  the 
States  similar.  Women  have  been  placed  in  an  equality  with 
men  as  respects  all  private  rights.  In  some  States  husband  and 
wife  can  sue  one  another  at  law.  Married  as  well  as  unmarried 
women  have  long  since  (and  I  think  everywhere)  obtained  full 
control  of  their  property,  whether  obtained  by  gift  or  descent, 
or  by  their  own  labour.  This  has  been  deemed  so  important  a 
point  that,  instead  of  being  left  to  ordinary  legislation,  it  has 
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in  several  States  been  directly  enacted  by  the  people  in  the 
Constitution.  Women  have  in  most,  though  perhaps  not  in  all, 
States  rights  of  guardianship  over  their  children  which  the  law 
of  England  denied  to  them  till  the  Act  of  1886 ;  and  in  some 
States  the  mother's  rights  are  equal,  where  there  has  been  a  vol- 
untary separation,  to  those  of  the  father.  The  law  of  divorce 
is  in  many  States  far  from  satisfactory,  but  it  always  aims  at 
doing  equal  justice  as  between  husbands  and  wives.  Special 
protection  as  respects  hours  of  labour  is  given  to  women  by  the 
laws  of  many  States,  and  a  good  deal  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  passed  with  intent  to  benefit  them,  though  not  always  by 
well-chosen  means. 

Women  have  made  their  way  into  most  of  the  professions 
more  largely  than  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  Northern  cities 
they  practise  as  physicians,  and  seem  to  have  found  little  or  no 
prejudice  to  overcome.  Medical  schools  have  been  provided 
for  them  in  some  universities.  It  was  less  easy  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  bar,  yet  several  have  secured  this,  and  the 
number  seems  to  increase.  They  mostly  devote  themselves  to 
the  attorney's  part  of  the  work  rather  than  to  court  practice. 
One  edits,  or  lately  edited,  the  Illinois  Law  Journal  with  great 
acceptance.  Several  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  though, 
I  think,  only  in  what  may  be  called  the  minor  sects,  not  in  any 
of  the  five  or  six  great  denominations,  whose  spirit  is  more 
conservative.  Some  have  obtained  success  as  professional  lect- 
urers, and  not  a  few  are  journalists.  One  hears  little  of  them 
in  engineering.  They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  offices  of 
hotels,  but  many,  more  than  in  England,  are  employed  as  clerks 
or  secretaries,  both  in  some  of  the  Grovemment  departments, 
and  by  telegraphic  and  other  companies,  as  well  as  in  publish- 
ing houses  and  other  kinds  of  business  where  physical  strength 
is  not  needed.  Type-writing  work  is  largely  in  their  hands. 
They  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers  in  public 
schools  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  and  are  thought  to  be  bet- 
ter teachers,  at  least  for  the  younger  sort,  than  men  are.^    No 

^  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  is  given  by  the  United  States 
Bareau  of  Education  Report  for  1889-90  at  125,602  men  and  238,333  women. 
As  male  teachers  are  in  a  majority  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Indiana  and 
New  Mexico,  the  preponderance  of  women  in  the  Northern  States  generally  is 
very  great.  It  has  increased  sensibly  of  late  years  over  the  whole  country. 
In  Massachusetts  women  teachers  are  nine  times  as  numerous  as  men. 
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class  prejudice  forbids  the  daughters  of  clergymen  or  lawyeis 
of  the  best  standing  to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  Taking 
one  thing  with  another,  it  is  easier  for  women  to  find  a  career, 
to  obtain  remunerative  work  of  an  intellectual  as  of  a  commer- 
cial or  mechanical  kind,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Popular 
sentiment  is  entirely  in  favour  of  giving  them  every  chance, 
as  witness  the  new  Constitutions  of  several  Western  States 
(including  Washington,  which  has  refused  them  the  suffrage) 
which  expressly  provide  that  they  shall  be  equally  admissible 
to  all  professions  or  employments.  In  no  other  country  have 
women  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  promotion  of  moral 
and  philanthropic  causes.  They  were  among  the  earliest^  most 
zealous,  and  most  effective  apostles  of  the  anti-slaveiy  move- 
ment. They  have  taken  an  equally  active  share  in  the  temper- 
ance agitation.  Not  only  has  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  with  its  numerous  branches  been  the  most  powerful 
agency  directed  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  but  individual  women  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  struggle  with  extraordinary  zeaL  Some 
years  ago,  during  what  was  called  the  women's  whiskey  war, 
they  forced  their  way  into  the  drinking  saloons,  bearded  the 
dealers,  adjured  the  tipplers  to  come  out.  At  elections  in  which 
the  Prohibitionist  issue  is  prominent,  ladies  will  sometimes 
assemble  outside  the  polls  and  sing  hymns  at  the  voters.  Their 
services  in  dealing  with  pauperism,  with  charities  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  have  been  inestimable.  In  New  York  some 
few  years  ago,  when  an  Act  was  needed  for  improving  the 
administration  of  the  charities,  it  was  a  lady  (belonging  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  country)  who 
went  to  Albany,  and  by  placing  the  case  forcibly  before  the 
State  legislature  there,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required 
measure.  The  Charity  Organization  societies  of  the  great 
cities  are  largely  managed  by  ladies ;  and  the  freedom  they 
enjoy,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  business,  less  frequent 
among  European  women,  makes  them  invaluable  agents  in  this 
work,  which  the  growth  of  a  pauper  class  renders  daily  more 
important.  So  too  when  it  became  necessary  after  the  war  to 
find  teachers  for  the  negroes  in  the  institutions  founded  for  their 
benefit  in  the  South,  it  was  chiefly  Northern  girls  who  volun- 
teered for  the  duty^  and  discharged  it  with  single-minded  zeaL 
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American  women  take  less  part  in  politics  than  their  English 
aisters  do,  although  more  than  the  women  of  Germany,  France, 
or  Italy.  That  they  talk  less  about  politics  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  politics  come  less  into  ordinary  con- 
versation in  America  (except  during  a  presidential  election) 
than  in  England.  But  the  practice  of  canvassing  at  elections, 
recently  developed  by  English  ladies  with  eminent  success, 
seems  unknown.  Ladies  have  never,  I  think,  been  chosen 
members  of  either  Republican  or  Democratic  conventions. 
However,  at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibitionist 
party  at  Pittsburg  in  1884  a  number  of  ladies  presented  creden- 
tials as  delegates  from  local  organizations,  and  were  admitted 
to  sit.  One  of  the  two  secretaries  of  that  Convention  was 
a  woman.  Several  were  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Creden- 
tials. So  women  have  in  some  cities,  and  notably  in  Phila- 
delphia, borne  a  useful  and  influential,  albeit  comparatively 
inconspicuous  part,  in  the  recent  movements  for  the  reform  of 
municipal  government.  Here  we  are  on  the  debatable  ground 
between  pure  party  politics  and  philanthropic  agitation.  Women 
have  been  so  effective  in  the  latter  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
excluded  when  persuasion  passes  into  constitutional  action,  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  Prohibition  party  declare  in  their 
platform  of  1884  that  "  they  alone  recognize  the  influence  of 
woman,  and  offer  to  her  equal  rights  with  man  in  the  manage- 
ment of  national  affairs."  At  the  recent  gatherings  in  the 
West  which  gave  expression  to  the  discontent  of  the  farming 
class,  women  appeared,  and  were  treated  with  a  deference 
which  anywhere  but  in  America  would  have  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  roughness  of  the  crowd.  One  of  them  signalized  her- 
self by  denouncing  a  proposed  banquet,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  being  got  up  in  the  interests  of  the  brewers.  Presidential 
candidates  have  often  "  receptions  "  given  in  their  honour  by 
ladies,  and  some  of  the  letters  which,  during  the  campaign  of 
1884,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  advocacy  of  one  or  other 
party,  bore  female  signatures.  One  hears  of  attempts  made  to 
establish  political  "  salons  "  at  Washington,  but  neither  there 
nor  elsewhere  has  the  influence  of  social  gatherings  attained  the 
importance  it  has  often  possessed  in  France,  though  occasionally 
the  wife  of  a  politician  makes  his  fortune  by  her  tact  and  skill 
in  winning  support  for  him  among  professional  politicians  or 
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the  members  of  a  State  legislature.  There  is,  however,  another 
and  less  auspicious  sphere  of  political  action  into  which  women 
have  found  their  way  at  the  national  capital.  The  solicitation 
of  members  of  a  legislature  with  a  view  to  the  passing  of  bills, 
especially  private  bills,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  places,  has 
become  a  profession  there,  and  the  persuasive  assiduity  which 
had  long  been  recognized  by  poets  as  characteristic  of  the 
female  sex,  has  made  them  widely  employed  and  efficient  in 
this  work. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment (Chapter  XCVI.),  referred  to  the  various  public  offices 
which  have  been  in  many  States  thrown  open  to  women.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  gift  of  the  suffrage  must  carry 
with  it  the  right  of  obtaining  any  post  in  the  service  of  the 
country  for  which  votes  are  cast,  up  to  and  including  the  Pres- 
idency itself. 

The  subject  of  women's  education  opens  up  a  large  field. 
Want  of  space  obliges  me  to  omit  a  description,  for  which  I 
have  accumulated  abundant  materials,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  concise  remarks. 

The  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  quite  as 
ample  and  adequate  as  that  made  for  boys.  Elementary  schools 
are  of  course  provided  alike  for  both  sexes,  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools  are  organized  for  the  reception  of  girls  some- 
times under  the  same  roof  or  even  in  the  same  classes,  some- 
times in  a  distinct  building,  but  always,  I  think,  with  an  equally 
complete  staff  of  teachers  and  equipment  of  educational  ap- 
pliances. The  great  majority  of  the  daughters  of  mercantile 
and  professional  men,  especially  of  course  in  the  West,*  re- 
ceive their  education  in  these  public  secondary  schools ;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  number  of  girls  who  continue 
their  education  in  the  higher  branches,  including  the  ancient 
classics  and  physical  science,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  is  as  large,  in  many  places  larger,  than  that  of  the 
boys,  the  latter  being  drafted  off  into  practical  life,  while 
the  former  indulge  their  more  lively  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  mind.    One  often  hears  it  charged  as  a  fault  on  the  Ameri- 

^  There  are  some  privfrte  boarding  schools  and  many  priyate  day  achoolf 
for  girls  in  the  Eastern  States.  Comparatively  few  chUdren  are  edmcated  aft 
home  by  governe^ssoa 
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can  sjBtem  that  its  liberal  proTision  of  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  advanced  subjects  tends  to  raise  girls  of  the  humbler  classes 
out  of  the  sphere  to  which  their  pecuniary  means  would  destine 
them,  makes  them  discontented  with  their  lot,  implants  tastes 
which  fate  will  for  ever  forbid  them  to  gratify. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  CV.)i  University 
education  is  provided  for  women  in  the  Eastern  States  by 
colleges  expressly  erected  for  their  benefit,  and  in  the  Western 
States  by  State  universities,  whose  regulations  usually  provide 
for  the  admission  of  female  equally  with  mate  students  to  a 
gratuitous  instruction  in  all  subjects.  There  are  also  some 
colleges  of  private  foundation  which  receive  young  men  and 
maidens  together,  teaching  them  in  the  same  classes,  but 
providing  separate  buildings  for  their  lodging. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  set  forth  and  discuss  the  evidence 
regarding  the  working  of  this  system  of  co-education,  in- 
teresting as  the  facts  are,  but  be  content  with  stating  the 
general  result  of  the  inquiries  I  made. 

Co-education  answers  perfectly  in  institutions  like  Antioch 
and  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  where  manners  are  plain  and  simple, 
where  the  students  all  come  from  a  class  in  which  the  inter- 
course of  young  men  and  young  women  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  where  there  is  a  strong  religious  influence  pervading  the 
life  of  the  place.  No  moral  difficulties  are  found  to  arise. 
Each  sex  is  said  to  improve  the  other :  the  men  become  more 
refined,  the  women  more  manly.  Kow  and  then  students  fall 
in  love  with  one  another,  and  marry  when  they  have  graduated. 
But  why  not  ?  Such  marriages  are  based  upon  a  better  recipro- 
cal knowledge  of  character  than  is  usually  attainable  in  the  great 
world,  and  are  reported  to  be  almost  invariably  happy.  So  also 
in  the  Western  State  universities  co-education  is  well  reported 
of.  In  these  establishmente  the  students  mostly  lodge  where 
they  will  in  the  city,  and  are  therefore  brought  into  social 
relations  only  in  the  hours  of  public  instruction  ;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  late  years  has  been,  while  leaving  men  to  find  their 
own  quarters,  to  provide  places  of  residence  for  the  women. 
The  authorities  have  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  discipline  or 
supervision,  and  say  ttiey  do  not  find  it  needed,  and  ttiat  they 
are  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the  system.  I  did  find, 
however,  that  the  youths  in  some  cases  expressed  a 
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it,  saying  they  would  rather  be  in  classes  by  themselves ;  the 
reason  apparently  being  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  see  a  man 
whom  men  thought  meanly  of  standing  high  in  the  favour  of 
lady  students.  In  these  Western  States  there  is  so  much  free- 
dom allowed  in  the  intercourse  of  youths  and  girls,  and  girls 
are  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  the  objections 
which  occur  to  a  European  arouse  no  disquietude.  Whether  a 
system  which  has  borne  good  fruits  in  the  primitive  society  of 
the  West  is  fit  to  be  adopted  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  approach  nearer  to  those  of  Europe,  is  a 
question  warmly  debated  in  America.  The  need  for  it  is  at 
any  rate  not  urgent,  because  the  liberality  of  founders  and 
benefactors  has  provided  in  at  least  five  women's  colleges  — 
one  of  them  a  department  of  Harvard  University  —  places 
where  an  excellent  education,  surpassing  that  of  most  of  the 
Western  universities,  stands  open  to  women.  These  colleges 
are  at  present  so  efficient  and  popular,  and  the  life  of  their 
students  is  in  some  respects  so  much  freer  than  it  could  well 
be,  considering  the  etiquette  of  Eastern  society,  in  universities 
frequented  by  both  sexes,  that  they  will  probably  continue  to 
satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  community  and  the  wishes 
of  all  but  the  advocates  of  complete  theoretical  equality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  provision 
for  women's  education  in  the  United  States  is  ampler  and  better 
than  that  made  in  any  European  countries,  and  that  the  making 
of  it  has  been  far  more  distinctly  recognized  as  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  To  these  advantages,  and  to  the  spirit  they 
proceed  from,  much  of  the  influence  which  women  exert  must 
be  ascribed.  They  feel  more  independent,  they  have  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  their  place  in  the  world  of  thought  as  well  as 
in  the  world  of  action.  The  practice  of  educating  the  two  sexes 
together  in  the  same  colleges  tends,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  prevails,  in  the  same  direction,  placing  women 
and  men  on  a  level  as  regards  attainments,  and  giving  them 
a  greater  number  of  common  intellectual  interests.  It  does 
not,  I  think,  operate  to  make  women  either  pedantic  or  mascu- 
line, or  to  diminish  the  differences  between  their  mental  and 
moral  habits  and  those  of  men.  Nature  is  quite  strong  enough 
to  make  the  differences  of  temperament  she  creates  persistent^ 
even  under  influences  which  might  seem  likely  to  diminish  them. 
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Custom  allovs  to  women  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  in 
doing  what  they  will  and  going  where  they  please  than  they 
have  in  any  European  country,  except,  perhaps,  in  Busaia.  Ko 
one  is  surprised  to  see  a  lady  travel  alone  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  nor  a  girl  of  the  richer  claas  walking  alone  through 
the  streets  of  a  city.  If  a  lady  enters  some  occupation  hereto- 
fore usually  reserved  to  men,  she  is  subject  to  much  less  censo- 
rious remark  than  would  follow  her  in  Europe,  though  in  this 
matter  the  society  of  Eastern  cities  is  hardly  so  liberal  as  that 
of  the  West. 

Social  intercourse  between  youths  and  maidens  is  everywhere 
more  easy  and  unrestrained  than  in  England  or  Germany,  not 
to  apeak  of  France.  Tet,  there  are  considerable  differences 
between  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  use^s  have  begun  to  approx- 
imate to  those  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  rural  districts,  and  generally  all  over  the  West,  young  men 
and  girls  are  permitted  to  walk  together,  drive  together,  go 
out  to  parties,  and  even  to  public  entertainments  together, 
without  the  presence  of  any  third  person,  who  can  be  supposed 
to  be  looking  after  or  taking  charge  of  the  girl.  So  a  girl  may, 
if  she  pleases,  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  a  young  man, 
nor  will  her  parents  think  of  interfering.  She  will  have  her 
own  friends,  who,  when  they  call  at  her  house,  ask  for  her, 
and  are  received  by  her,  it  may  be  alone ;  because  they  are  not 
deemed  to  be  necessarily  the  friends  of  her  parents  also,  nor 
even  of  her  sisters.  In  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is 
now  thought  scarcely  correct  for  a  young  man  to  take  a  young 
lady  out  for  a  solitary  drive ;  and  in  few  sets  would  he  be  per- 
mitted to  escort  her  alone  to  the  theatre.  But  girls  still  go 
without  chaperons  to  dances,  the  hostess  being  deemed  to  act 
aa  chaperon  for  all  her  guests;  and  as  regards  both  correspon- 
dence and  the  right  to  have  one's  own  circle  of  acquaintances, 
the  usage  even  of  New  York  or  Boston  allows  more  liberty 
than  does  that  of  London  or  Edinburgh.  It  was  at  one  time, 
and  it  may  possibly  still  be,  not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  young 
people  who  know  one  another  well  to  make  up  an  autumn 
"party  in  the  woods."  They  choose  some  mountain  and  forest 
r^on,  such  as  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  west  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  engage  three  or  four  guides,  embark  with  guns  and  fishing 
rods,  tents,  blankets,  and  a  stoek  of  groceries,  and  pass  in  boats 
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up  the  rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of  this  wild  country  through 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  trackless  forest  to  their  chosen  camp* 
ing  ground  at  the  foot  of  some  tall  rock  that  rises  from  the  still 
crystal  of  the  lake.  Here  they  build  their  bark  hut,  and  spread 
their  beds  of  the  elastic  and  fragrant  hemlock  boughs;  the 
youths  roam  about  during  the  day,  tracking  the  deer,  the  girls 
read  and  work  and  bake  the  com  cakes ;  at  night  there  is  a 
merry  gathering  round  the  fire  or  a  row  in  the  soft  moonlight 
On  these  expeditions  brothers  will  take  their  sisters  and  cousins, 
who  bring  perhaps  some  lady  friends  with  them ;  the  brothers' 
friends  will  come  too ;  and  all  will  live  together  in  a  fraternal 
way  for  weeks  or  months,  though  no  elderly  relative  or  married 
lady  be  of  the  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of  life  is  sensibly 
increased  by  the  greater  freedom  which  transatlantic  custom 
permits ;  and  as  the  Americans  insist  that  no  bad  results  have 
followed,  one  notes  with  regret  that  freedom  declines  in  the 
places  which  deem  themselves  most  civilized.  American  girls 
have  been,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  less  disposed  to 
what  are  called  '^  fast  ways  "  than  girls  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England,^  and  exercise  in  this  respect  a  pretty  rigor- 
ous censorship  over  one  another.  But  when  two  young  people 
find  pleasure  in  one  another's  company,  they  can  see  as  much 
of  each  other  as  they  please,  can  talk  and  walk  together  fre- 
quently, can  show  that  they  are  mutually  interested,  and  yet 
need  have  little  fear  of  being  misunderstood  either  by  one 
another  or  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
custom.  In  the  West  custom  sanctions  this  easy  friendship; 
in  the  Atlantic  cities  so  soon  as  people  have  come  to  find  some- 
thing exceptional  in  it,  constraint  is  felt,  and  a  conventional 
etiquette  like  that  of  the  Old  World  begins  to  replace  the 
innocent  simplicity  of  the  older  time,  the  test  of  whose  merit 
may  be  gathered  from  the  universal  persuasion  in  America 
that  happy  marriages  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  more 
common  than  in  Europe,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  ampler  op- 
portunities which  young  men  and  women  have  of  learning  one 

^  Between  fastness  and  freedom  there  is  in  American  ejes  all  the  dUferaaoe 
in  the  world,  but  new-comers  from  Europe  are  startled.  I  remember  to  hate 
once  heard  a  German  lady  settled  in  a  Western  city  characterize  Amerioaa 
women  as  "furchtbarfrei  und  furchthar  fromm  "  (frightfolly  free  and  frfgll^ 
folly  pious). 
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ftQotheT's  characters  and  habits  before  becoming  betrothed 
Host  girls  have  a  larger  range  of  intimate  acquaintances  than 
girls  have  in  Europe,  intercourse  is  franker,  there  ia  less  difCer- 
tnoe  between  the  manners  of  home  and  the  manners  of  general 
flocietf.  The  conclusions  of  a  stranger  are  in  sach  matters  of 
no  value,  so  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  hare  never  met  amy 
jadioioas  American  lady  who,  however  well  she  knew  the  Old 
World,  did  not  think  that  the  New  World  customs  conduced 
moie  both  to  the  pleasantness  of  life  before  marriage,  and  to 
oonstancy  and  concord  after  it. 

In  no  country  are  women,  and  especially  young  women,  ao 
much  made  ol  The  worid  is  at  their  feet.  Society  seems 
o^anized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  enjoyment  for  them. 
Parents,  nncles,  aunts,  elderly  friends,  even  brothers,  are  ready 
to  make  their  comfort  and  convenience  bend  to  the  girls' 
wishes.  The  wife  has  fewer  opportunities  for  reigning  over 
the  world  of  amusements,  because,  except  among  the  richest 
people,  she  has  more  to  do  in  household  management  than  in 
England,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  servants.  But  she  holds  in 
her  own  house  a  more  prominent,  if  not  a  more  substantially 
powerful,  position  than  in  England  or  even  in  France.  WitJi 
the  German  Hauafrau,  who  is  too  often  content  to  be  a  mere 
housewife,  there  is  of  course  no  comparison.  The  best  proof 
of  the  superior  place  American  ladies  occupy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  notions  they  profess  to  entertain  of  the  relations  of  an 
English  married  pair.  They  talk  of  the  English  wife  as  little 
better  than  a  slave,  declaring  that  when  they  stay  with  English 
friends,  or  receive  an  Euglish  couple  in  America,  they  see  the 
wife  always  deferring  to  the  husband  and  the  husband  always 
assuming  that  his  pleasure  and  convenience  are  to  prevail. 
The  European  wife,  they  admit,  often  gets  her  own  way,  but 
she  gets  it  by  tactful  arts,  by  flattery  or  wheedling  or  playing 
on  the  man's  weaknesses ;  whereas  in  America  the  husband's 
duty  and  desire  is  to  gratify  the  wife  and  render  to  her  those 
services  which  the  English  tyrant  exacts  from  his  consort.' 
One  may  often  hear  an  American  matron  commiserate  a  friend 

1 1  bave  h«ard  Americtn  IsdlM  a>y,  tor  instance,  that  they  have  obmrved 
that  an  EngliBbman  who  has  forgotten  his  keys,  sends  his  wile  to  the  top  ol 
the  honse  to  tetoti  tbem  ;  whereae  an  American  would  do  the  like  errand  tor 
his  wife,  and  Dever  suffer  her  to  do  it  lor  him. 
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who  has  married  in  Europe,  while  the  daughters  declare  in 
chorus  that  they  will  never  follow  the  example.  Laughable 
as  all  this  may  seem  to  Englishwomen,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  conjugal  life  is  not  the 
same  in  America  as  in  England.  There  are  overbearing  hus- 
bands in  America,  but  they  are  more  condemned  by  the  opinion 
of  the  neighbourhood  than  in  England.  There  are  exacting 
wives  in  England,  but  their  husbands  are  more  pitied  than 
would  be  the  case  in  America.  In  neither  country  can  one 
say  that  the  principle  of  perfect  equality  reigns,  for  in  America 
the  balance  inclines  nearly  though  not  quite  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  wife  as  it  does  in  England  in  favour  of  the  husband. 
No  one  man  can  have  a  sufficiently  large  acquaintance  in  both 
countries  to  entitle  his  individual  opinion  on  the  results  to 
much  weight.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  views  from 
those  observers  who  have  lived  in  both  countries,  they  are  in 
favour  of  the  American  practice,  perhaps  because  the  theory 
it  is  based  on  departs  less  from  pure  equality  than  does  that 
of  England.  These  observers  do  not  mean  that  the  recognition 
of  women  as  equals  or  superiors  makes  them  any  better  or 
sweeter  or  wiser  than  Englishwomen;  but  rather  that  the 
principle  of  equality,  by  correcting  the  characteristic  faults 
of  men,  and  especially  their  selfishness  and  vanity,  is  more 
conducive  to  the  concord  and  happiness  of  a  home.  They  con- 
ceive that,  to  make  the  wife  feel  her  independence  and  respon- 
sibility more  strongly  than  she  does  in  Europe,  tends  to  brace 
and  expand  her  character,  while  conjugal  affection,  usually 
stronger  in  her  than  in  the  husband,  inasmuch  as  there  aie 
fewer  competing  interests,  saves  her  from  abusing  the  prece- 
dence yielded  to  her.  This  seems  to  be  true,  but  I  have  heard 
others  maintain  that  the  American  system,  since  it  does  not 
require  the  wife  habitually  to  forego  her  own  wishes,  tends, 
if  not  to  make  her  self-indulgent  and  capricious,  yet  slightly 
to  impair  the  more  delicate  charms  of  character;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

A  European  cannot  spend  an  evening  in  an  American  draw- 
ing-room without  perceiving  that  the  attitude  of  men  to  women 
is  not  that  with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  The  average 
European  man  has  usually  a  slight  sense  of  condescension 
when  he  talks  to  a  woman  on  serious  subjects.     Even  if  she  is 
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his  superior  in  iatellect,  in  character,  in  social  rank,  he  thinks 
that  as  a  man  he  is  her  superior,  and  cooBOiously  or  uncon- 
sciously talks  down  to  her.  She  is  too  much  accustomed  to  this 
to  resent  it,  unless  it  becomes  tastelesal;  palpable.  Such  a 
notion  does  not  cross  an  American's  mind.  He  talks  to  a 
woman  just  as  he  would  to  a  man,  of  course  with  more  defers 
ence  of  manner,  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  topics  likely 
to  interest  her,  but  giving  her  his  intellectual  best,  addressing 
her  as  a  person  whose  opinion  Is  understood  by  both  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  his  own.  Similarly  an  American  lady  does 
not  expect  to  have  conversation  made  to  her.  It  is  just  as 
much  her  duty  or  pleasure  to  lead  it  as  the  man's  is,  and  more 
often  than  not  she  takes  the  burden  from  him,  darting  along 
with  a  gay  vivacity  which  puts  to  shame  his  slower  wits. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where  the  two  sexes 
come  into  competition  for  comfort,  the  provision  ie  made  first 
for  women.  In  railroads  the  end  car  of  the  train,  being  that 
farthest  removed  from  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  is  often 
reserved  for  them  (though  men  accompanying  a  lady  are 
allowed  to  enter  it),  and  at  hotels  their  sitting-room  is  the 
best  and  sometimes  the  only  available  public  room,  ladyless 
guests  being  driven  to  the  bar  or  the  halL  In  omnibuses  and 
horse-cars  (tram-cara)  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  rise  and  offer  his  seat  to  a  lady  if  there  were  no 
vacant  place.  This  is  now  less  universally  done.  In  New  York 
and  Boston  (and  I  think  also  in  San  Francisco),  I  have  seen 
the  men  keep  their  seats  when  ladies  entered ;  and  I  recollect 
one  occasion  when  the  offer  of  a  seat  to  a  lady  was  declined 
by  her,  on  the  ground  that  as  she  had  chosen  to  enter  a  full 
car  she  ought  to  take  the  consequences.  It  was  (I  was  told  in 
Boston)  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  had  led  to  the  discontinu- 
ance o£  the  old  courtesy.  When  ladies  constantly  pressed 
into  the  already  crowded  vehicles,  the  men,  who  could  not 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  against  overcrowd- 
ing, tried  to  protect  tliemselves  by  refusing  to  rise.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  privileges  yielded  to  American  women 
have  disposed  them  to  claim  as  a  right  what  was  only  a  cour- 
tesy, and  have  told  unfavourably  upon  their  manners.  I  know 
of  several  instances,  besides  this  one  of  the  horse-oars,  which 
might  seem  to  support  the  criticism,  but  cannot  on  the  whole 
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think  it  well  founded.  The  better  bred  women  do  not  presame 
on  their  sex ;  and  the  area  of  good  breeding  is  always  widening. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  community  at  large  gains  by 
the  softening  and  restraining  influence  which  the  reverence 
for  womanhood  diffuses.  Nothing  so  quickly  incenses  the 
people  as  any  insult  offered  to  a  woman.  Wife-beating,  and 
indeed  any  kind  of  rough  violence  offered  to  women,  is  far  less 
common  among  the  rudest  class  than  it  is  in  England.  Field 
work  or  work  at  the  pit-mouth  of  mines  is  seldom  or  never 
done  by  women  in  America ;  and  the  American  traveller  who 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  finds  women  performing  severe 
manual  labour  is  revolted  by  the  sight  in  a  way  which  Euro- 
peans find  surprising. 

In  the  farther  West,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  one  is  much  struck 
by  what  seems  the  absence  of  the  humblest  class  of  women. 
The  trains  are  full  of  poorly  dressed  and  sometimes  (though 
leas  frequently)  rough-mannered  men.  One  discovers  no 
women  whose  dress  or  air  marks  them  out  as  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, or  sisters  of  these  men,  and  wonders  whether  the  nude 
population  is  celibate,  and  if  so,  why  there  are  so  many  women. 
Closer  observation  shows  that  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisten 
are  there,  only  their  attire  and  manner  are  those  of  what  Euro- 
peans would  call  middle  class  and  not  working  class  peopla 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Western  men  affect  a  rough 
dress.  Still  one  may  say  that  the  remark  so  often  made  that 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  correspond  to  the  middle 
class  of  Europe  is  more  true  of  the  women  than  of  the  men, 
and  is  more  true  of  them  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  West 
than  it  is  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantic  cities.  I  remember  to 
have  been  dawdling  in  a  book-store  in  a  small  town  in  Oregon 
when  a  lady  entered  to  inquire  if  a  monthly  magazine,  whose 
name  was  unknown  to  me,  had  yet  arrived.  When  she  was 
gone  I  asked  the  salesman  who  she  was,  and  what  was  the 
periodical  she  wanted.  He  answered  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
a  railway  workman,  that  the  magazine  was  a  journal  of  fashions^ 
and  that  the  demand  for  such  journals  was  large  and  constant 
among  women  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  the  town.  This 
set  me  to  observing  female  dress  more  closely,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  perfectly  true  that  the  women  in  these  little  towna 
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were  folloning  the  Parisian  fashions  very  closely,  and  were,  in 
fact,  ahead  of  the  majority  of  English  ladies  belonging  to  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes.'  Of  course  in  such  a  town 
as  I  refer  to  there  are  no  domestic  servants  except  in  the 
hotels  (indeed,  almost  the  only  domestic  service  to  be  had  in 
the  Pacific  States  was  till  very  recently  that  of  Chinese),  so 
these  votaries  of  fashion  did  all  their  o^vn  housework  and 
looked  after  their  own  babies. 

Three  causes  combine  to  create  among  American  women  an 
average  of  literary  taste  and  influence  higher  than  that  of 
women  in  any  European  country.  These  are,  the  educational 
facilities  they  enjoy,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  the  whole  social  and  intellectual  sphere,  and  the 
leisure  which  they  possess  as  compared  with  men.  In  a  coun- 
try where  men  are  incessantly  occupied  at  their  business  or 
profession,  the  function  of  keeping  up  the  level  of  culture 
devolves  upon  women.  It  is  safe  in  their  hands.  They  are 
quick  and  keen-witted,  less  fond  of  open-air  life  and  physical 
exertion  than  Englishwomen  are,  and  obliged  by  the  climate 
to  pass  a  greater  part  of  their  time  under  shelter  from 
the  cold  of  winter  and  the  sun  of  summer.  For  musio  and 
for  the  pictorial  arts  they  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  formed  so 
strong  a  taste  a.3  for  literature,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  America  the  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing 
masterpieces,  except  indeed  operas,  are  rarer  than  in  Europe. 
But  they  are  eager  and  assiduous  readers  of  all  such  books 
and  periodicals  as  do  not  presuppose  special  knowle^e  in 
some  branch  of  science  or  learning,  while  the  number  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  some  special  study  and  attained 
proficiency  in  it  is  large.  The  fondness  for  sentiment,  espe- 
cially moral  and  domestic  sentiment,  which  is  often  observed 
as  characterizing  American  taste  in  literature,  seems  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  women,  for  they  form  not  only 
the  larger  part  of  the  reading  public,  but  an  independent- 
minded  part,  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  canons  laid  down  by 
men,  and  their  preferences  count  for  more  in  the  opinions  and 
predilections  of  the  whole  nation  than  is  the  case  in  England. 

'  The  above,  of  course,  does  Dot  apply  to  the  latest  immigraiits  Irom  Europe, 

who  are  still  Eutopean  in  their  dreaa  and  ways,  tliough  in  a  town  tbey  become 
qaiirhly  .^nieri^'anizert. 
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Similarly  the  number  of  women  who  write  is  infinitely  larger 
in  America  than  in  Europe.  Fiction,  essays,  and  poetry  are 
naturally  their  favourite  provinces.  In  poetry  more  particu- 
larly, many  whose  names  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe  have 
attsdned  widespread  fame. 

Some  one  may  ask  how  far  the  differences  between  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  America  and  their  position  in  Europe  are 
due  to  democracy  ?  or  if  not  to  this,  then  to  what  other  cause? 

They  are  due  to  democratic  feeling  in  so  far  as  they  spring 
from  the  notion  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  possessed  of 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  owing  certain  corresponding 
duties.  This  root  idea  of  democracy  cannot  stop  at  defining 
men  as  male  human  beings,  any  more  than  it  could  ultimately 
stop  at  defining  them  as  white  human  beings.  For  many  years 
the  Americans  believed  in  equality  with  the  pride  of  discoverers 
as  well  as  with  the  fervour  of  apostles.  Accustomed  to  apply 
it  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  they  were  naturally  the 
first  to  apply  it  to  women  also ;  not,  indeed,  as  respects  poli- 
tics, but  in  all  the  social  as  well  as  legal  relations  of  lifa 
Democracy  is  in  America  more  respectful  of  the  individual, 
less  disposed  to  infringe  his  freedom  or  subject  him  to  any 
sort  of  legal  or  family  control,  than  it  has  shown  itself  in 
Continental  Europe,  and  this  regard  for  the  individual  enured 
to  the  benefit  of  women.  Of  the  other  causes  that  have 
worked  in  the  same  direction  two  may  be  mentioned.  One  is 
the  usage  of  the  Gongregationalist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist 
churches,  under  which  a  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation has  the  same  rights  in  choosing  a  deacon,  elder,  or 
pastor,  as  a  man  has.  Another  is  the  fact  that  among  the 
westward-moving  settlers  women  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
and  were  therefore  treated  with  special  respect.  The  habit 
then  formed  was  retained  as  the  communities  grew,  and  propar 
gated  itself  all  over  the  country. 

What  have  been  the  results  on  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  women  themselves  ? 

Favourable.  They  have  opened  to  them  a  wider  life  and 
more  variety  of  career.  While  the  special  graces  of  the  femi- 
nine character  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  there  has  been 
produced  a  sort  of  independence  and  a  capacity  for  self-help 
which  are  increasingly  valuable  as  the  number  of  unmarried 
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women  iiicreaaes.  More  resonrces  ace  opea  to  an  American 
woman  who  has  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  not  merely  in  the  way 
of  employment,  but  for  the  occupation  of  her  mind  and  tastes, 
than  to  a  European  spinster  or  widow;  while  her  education 
has  not  rendered  the  American  wife  less  competent  for  the 
discharge  of  household  duties. 

How  has  the  nation  at  large  been  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  type  of  womanhood,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
this  Variation  on  the  English  type  ? 

If  women  have  on  the  whole  gained,  it  is  clear  tbat  the 
nation  gains  through  them.  As  mothers  they  mould  the  char- 
acter of  their  children ;  while  the  function  of  forming  the 
habits  of  society  and  determining  its  moral  tone  rests  greatly 
in  their  hands.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  American  system  tells  directly  for  good  upon  men 
as  well  as  upon  the  whole  community.  Men  gain  in  being 
brought  to  treat  women  as  equals  rather  than  as  graceful  play- 
things or  useful  drudges.  The  respect  for  women  which  every 
American  mau  either  feels  or  is  obliged  by  public  sentiment 
to  profess,  has  a  wholesome  efEect  on  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter, and  serves  to  check  the  cynicism  which  some  other 
peculiarities  of  the  country  foster.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
owes  to  the  active  benevolence  of  its  women,  and  their  zeal 
in  promoting  social  reforms,  beoefits  which  the  customs  of 
Continental  Europe  would  scarcely  have  permitted  women  to 
confer.  Europeans  have  of  late  years  begun  to  render  a  well- 
deserved  admiration  to  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  Ameri- 
can ladies.  Those  who  know  the  work  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  many  a  noble  cause  will  admire  still  more  their 
energy,  their  courage,  their  self-devotion,  ^o  country  seems 
to  owe  more  to  its  women  than  America  does,  nor  to  owe  to 
them  80  iDuch  of  what  is  best  in  social  institutions  and  in  the 
beliefs  that  govern  conduct. 


CHAPTER  CIX 

EQUALITY 

The  United  States  are  deemed  all  the  world  over  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  equality.  This  was  the  first  feature 
which  struck  Europeans  when  they  began,  after  the  peace  of 
1815  had  left  them  time  to  look  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  feel 
curious  about  the  phenomena  of  a  new  society.  This  was  the 
great  theme  of  Tocqueville's  description,  and  the  starting- 
point  of  his  speculations;  this  has  been  the  most  constant 
boast  of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  have  believed  their 
liberty  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  people,  because 
equality  has  been  more  fully  blended  with  it.  Yet  some  phi- 
losophers say  that  equality  is  impossible,  and  others,  who  ex- 
press themselves  more  precisely,  insist  that  distinctions  of 
rank  are  so  inevitable,  that  however  you  try  to  expunge  them, 
they  are  sure  to  reappear.  Before  we  discuss  this  question, 
let  us  see  in  what  senses  the  word  is  used. 

First  there  is  legal  equality,  including  both  what  one  may 
call  passive  or  private  equality,  i.e,  the  equal  possession  of 
civil  private  rights  by  all  inhabitants,  and  active  or  public 
equality,  the  equal  possession  by  all  of  rights  to  a  share  in 
the  government,  such  as  the  electoral  franchise  and  eligi- 
bility to  public  office.  Both  kinds  of  political  equality  exist 
in  America,  in  the  amplest  measure,  and  may  be  dismissed 
from  the  present  discussion. 

Next  there  is  the  equality  of  material  conditions,  that  is  of 
wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  gives ;  there  is  the  equality  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence ;  there  is  the  equality  of  social  status 
or  rank;  and  there  is  (what  comes  near  to,  but  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as,  this  last)  the  equality  of  estimation,  i.e.  of  the 
value  which  men  set  upon  one  another,  whatever  be  the  ele- 
ments that  come  into  this  value,  whether  wealth,  or  educatioDi 
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or  official  rank,  or  social  rank,  or  any  other  epeciea  of  excel- 
lence. In  how  many  and  which  of  these  senses  of  the  word 
does  equality  exist  in  the  United  States? 

Clearly  not  as  regards  material  conditions.  Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  no  great  fortunes  in  America,  few  lai^e  fortunes, 
no  poverty.  Now  there  is  some  poverty  (though  only  in  a 
few  places  can  it  be  called  pauperism),  many  large  fortunes, 
and  a  greater  number  of  gigantic  fortunes  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  claas  of  persons  who  are  passably 
well  off  but  not  rich,  a  class  corresponding  in  point  of  income 
to  the  lower  middle  claas  of  England  or  France,  but  superior 
in  manners,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  great  countries  of 
Europe.  Between  the  houses,  the  diess,  and  the  way  of  life 
of  these  persons,  and  those  of  the  richer  sort,  there  is  less 
difference  than  in  Europe.  The  very  rich  do  not  {except  in 
a  few  places)  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  wealth, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  doing  so,  and  a  visitor  is 
therefore  apt  to  overrate  the  extent  to  which  equality  of 
wealth,  and  of  material  conditions  generally,  still  prevails. 
The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  last  tweuty-iive  years 
has  been  the  appearance,  not  only  of  those  few  colossal  mil- 
lionaires who  fill  the  public  eye,  hut  of  many  millionaires  of 
the  second  order,  men  with  fortunes  ranging  from  $6,000,000 
to  $15,000,000.  At  a  seaside  resort  like  Newport,  where  one 
sees  the  finished  luxury  of  the  villas,  and  counts  the  well- 
appointed  equipages,  with  their  superb  horses,  which  turn  out 
in  the  afternoon,  one  gets  some  impression  of  the  vast  and 
growing  wealth  of  the  Kastern  cities.  But  through  the  coun- 
try generally  there  is  little  to  mark  out  the  man  with  an 
income  of  £20,000  a  year  from  the  man  of  £1000,  as  he  la 
marked  out  in  England  by  his  country  house  with  its  park, 
or  in  France  by  the  opportunities  for  display  which  Paris 
affords.  The  number  of  these  fortunes  seems  likely  to  go  on 
increasing,  for  they  are  due  not  merely  to  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  the  West,  with  the  chances  of  making  vast  sums  by 
land  speculation  or  in  railway  construction,  but  to  the  field 
for  doing  business  on  a  gri>at  scale,  which  the  size  of  the  coun- 
try presents.  WTiere  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  France 
or  England  could  realize  thousands,  an  American,  operating 
more  boldly,  and  on  this  far  wider  theatre,  may  realize  tens 
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of  thousands.  We  may  therefore  expect  these  inequalities 
of  wealth  to  grow;  nor  will  even  the  habit  of  equal  division 
among  children  keep  them  down,  for  families  are  often  small, 
and  though  some  of  those  who  inherit  wealth  may  renounce 
business,  others  will  pursue  it,  since  the  attractions  of  other 
kinds  of  life  are  fewer  than  in  Europe.  Politics  are  less  inter- 
esting, there  is  no  great  land-holding  class  with  the  duties 
towards  tenants  and  neighbours  which  an  English  squire  may, 
if  he  pleases,  usefully  discharge;  the  pursuit  of  collecting 
pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  implies  frequent  visite 
to  Europe,  and  although  the  killing  of  birds  prevails  in  the 
Middle  States  and  the  killing  of  deer  in  the  West,  this  rather 
barbarous  form  of  pleasure  is  likely  in  time  to  die  out  from  a 
civilized  people.  Other  kinds  of  what  is  called  "sport"  no 
doubt  remain,  such  as  horse-racing,  eagerly  pursued  in  the 
form  of  trotting  matches,^  and  the  manlier  amusements  of 
yacht-racing,  rowing,  and  base-ball,  but  these  can  only  be 
followed  during  part  of  the  year,  and  some  of  them  only  by 
the  young.  To  lead  a  life  of  so-called  pleasure  gives  much 
more  trouble  in  an  American  city  than  it  does  in  Paris  or 
Vienna  or  London.  Accordingly,  while  many  great  fortunes 
will  continue  to  be  made,  they  will  be  less  easily  and  quickly 
spent  than  in  Europe,  and  one  may  surmise  that  the  equali^ 
of  material  conditions,  almost  universal  in  last  century,  still 
general  sixty  years  ago,  will  more  and  more  diminish  by  the 
growth  of  a  very  rich  class  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  of  a 
very  poor  class  at  the  other  end.* 

As  respects  education,  the  profusion  of  superior  as  well  as 
elementary  schools  tends  to  raise  the  mass  to  a  somewhat 
higher  point  than  in  Europe,  while  the  stimulus  of  life  being 
keener  and  the  habit  of  reading  more  general,  the  number  of 
persons  one  finds  on  the  same  general  level  of  brightness, 
keenness,  and  a  superficially  competent  knowledge  of  common 
facts,  whether  in  science,  history,  geography,  or  literature, 
is  extremely  large.     This  general  level  tends  to  rise.     But  the 

^  The  trotting  horse  is  driven,  not  ridden,  a  return  to  the  earliest  formi  of 
horse-racing  we  know  of. 

>  How  far  inequality  of  material  conditions,  as  contrasted  with  politkal 
equality,  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  political  danger  is  a  qoestion  discoMsd 
in  other  chapters.  Hitherto  it  has  not  proved  serious.  Cf.  Aristotle,  P6L 
v.,  1. 2. 
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level  of  ezoeptional  attainment  in  that  small  but  increasing 
class  who  have  studied  e.t  the  best  natiye  imiversities  or  in 
Europe,  and  who  pursue  learning  and  science  either  as  a  pro* 
fession  or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  rises  faster  than  does  the 
general  level  of  the  multitude,  so  that  in  this  regard  also  it 
appears  that  equality  has  diminished  and  will  diminish 
further. 

So  far  we  have  been  ou  comparatively  smooth  and  easy 
ground.  Equality  of  wealth  is  a  concrete  thing;  equality  of 
intellectual  possession  and  resource  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
perceived  and  gauged.  Of  social  equality,  of  distinctions  of 
standing  and  estimation  in  private  life,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  speak,  and  in  what  follows  I  speak  with  some  hesitation. 

One  thing,  and  perhaps  one  thing  only,  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence.  There  is  no  rank  in  America,  that  iB  to  say,  no 
external  and  recognized  stamp,  marking  one  man  as  entitled  to 
any  social  privileges,  or  to  deference  and  respect  from  others. 
Xo  man  is  entitled  to  think  himself  better  than  hia  fellows,  or 
to  expect  any  exceptional  consideration  to  be  shown  by  them 
to  him.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  recognized  order  of  prece- 
dence, either  on  public  occasions  or  at  a  private  party,  except 
that  yielded  to  a  few  official  persons,  such  as  the  governor  and 
chief  judges  of  a  State  within  that  Stat«,  as  well  as  to  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Federal  senators,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court, 
and  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  everywhere  through 
the  Union.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  regular  "  rule  of  precedence  " 
displeases  the  Americans,'  and  one  finds  them  slow  to  believe 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  rule  in  England  entitling  the 
youthful  daughter  of  a  baronet,  for  instance,  to  go  first  out  of 
the  room  at  a  dinner  party  on  the  host's  arm,  although  there 
may  be  present  married  ladies  both  older  and  of  some  per- 
sonal distinction,  is  not  felt  as  a  mortification  by  the  latter 
ladies,  because  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention  and  usage 
which  does  not  prevent  the  other  guests  from  respecting  these 
wives  of  ordinary  commoners  much  more  than  they  may  re- 

1  In  prirtite  partiea,  bo  tar  aa  there  Is  ajiy  rule  of  precedAOce,  It  U  tlukt  of 
■ge,  with  a  tendency  to  m&ke  ad  exception  in  fsvour  o(  clergymen  or  ot  any 
person  oF  special  eminence.  It  ia  only  in  Wuhlngton,  where  wnatort,  Indges, 
■niDlaters,  nnd  congressmen  are  senBitive  on  these  points,  that  such  questions 
seem  to  arise,  or  to  be  regarded  B«  deeerrlng  the  attention  of  a  nttonal  ainA 
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spect  the  baronet's  daughter.  That  an  obscure  earl  should 
take  precedence  of  a  great  poet,  or  of  a  prime  minister  who 
happens  to  be  a  commoner,  shocks  Americans  out  of  measure. 

What  then  is  the  effect  or  influence  for  social  purposes  of 
such  distinctions  as  do  exist  between  men,  distinctions  of 
birth,  of  wealth,  of  official  position,  of  intellectual  eminence? 

To  be  sprung  from  an  ancient  stock,  or  from  a  stock  which 
can  count  persons  of  eminence  among  its  ancestors,  is  of 
course  a  satisfaction  to  the  man  himself.  There  is  at  present 
almost  a  passion  among  Americans  for  genealogical  researches. 
A  good  many  families  can  trace  themselves  back  to  English 
families  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  of  course 
a  great  many  more  profess  to  do  so.  For  a  man's  ancestors  to 
have  come  over  in  the  Mayflower  is  in  America  much  what  their 
having  come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  used  to  be  in 
England,  and  is  often  claimed  on  equally  flimsy  grounds. 
The  descendants  of  any  of  the  revolutionary  heroes,  such  as 
John  Adams,  Edmund  Eandolph,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
the  descendants  of  any  famous  man  of  colonial  times,  such  as 
the  early  governors  of  Massachusetts  from  William  Endicott 
downwards,  or  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  of  Eliot,  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians,  are  regarded  by  their  neighbours  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  and  their  legitimate  pride  in  such  an 
ancestry  excites  no  disapproval.^  In  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
at  watering-places  like  Newport,  one  begins  to  see  carriages 
with  armorial  bearings  on  their  panels,  but  most  people  ap- 
pear to  disapprove  or  ridicule  this  as  a  piece  of  Anglomania, 
more  likely  to  be  practised  by  a  parvenu  than  by  the  scion  of 
a  really  old  family.  Virginians  used  to  set  much  store  by 
their  pedigrees,  and  the  letters  E.F.  V.  (First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia) had  become  a  sort  of  jest  against  persons  pluming  them- 
selves on  their  social  position  in  the  Old  Dominion.'    Since 


1  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  text  I  remember  to  have  been  told  by 
others,  but  never  by  the  persons  concerned,  of  the  ancestry.  Thia  is  an  illiif* 
tration  of  the  fact  that  while  such  ancestry  is  felt  to  be  a  distinction  it  would 
be  thought  bad  taste  for  those  who  possess  it  to  mention  it  unless  a  necessity 
arose  for  them  to  do  so. 

^  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  captain  of  a  steamer  pl3ring  at  a  ferry  from 
Maryland  into  Virginia,  who  being  asked  by  a  needy  Virginian  to  give  him  m 
free  passage  across,  inquired  if  the  applicant  belonged  to  one  of  the  FJT.V. 
*'No,"  answered  the  man,  "i  can't  exactly  say  that;  rather  to  one  of  tht 
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the  war,  however,  which  has  shattered  old  Yiiginian  society 
from  its  foundations,  one  hears  little  of  such  preteuBions.* 

The  fault  which  Americans  are  most  frequently  aocuBed  of 
is  the  worship  of  wealth.  The  amazing  fuss  which  is  made 
about  very  rich  men,  the  descriptions  of  their  doings,  the 
speculation  as  to  their  intentions,  the  gossip  about  their  private 
life,  lend  colour  to  the  reproach.  He  who  builds  up  a  huge 
fortune,  especially  if  he  does  it  suddenly,  is  no  doubt  a  sort 
of  hero,  because  an  enormous  number  of  men  have  the  same 
ambition.  Having  done  best  what  millions  are  trying  to  do, 
he  is  discussed,  admired,  and  envied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
captain  of  a  cricket  eleven  is  at  a  large  school,  or  the  stroke  of 
the  university  boat  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  If  be  be  a  great 
financier,  or  the  owner  of  a  great  railroad  or  a  great  newspaper, 
he  exercises  vast  power,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  courting 
by  those  who  desire  his  help  or  would  avert  his  enmity. 
Admitting  all  this,  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  observe  that  a 
millionaire  has  a  better  and  easier  social  career  open  to  him  in 
England  than  in  America.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.  In  America,  if  hia  private  character  be 
bad,  if  he  be  mean,  or  openly  immoral,  or  personally  vulgar,  or 
dishonest,  the  best  society  will  keep  its  doors  closed  against 
him.  In  England  great  wealth,  skilfully  employed,  will  more 
readily  force  these  doors  to  open.  For  in  England  great  wealth 
can,  by  using  the  appropriate  methods,  practically  buy  rank 
from  those  who  bestow  it;  or  by  obliging  persons  whose  posi- 
tion enables  them  to  command  fashionable  society,  can  induce 
them  to  stand  sponsors  for  the  upstart,  and  force  him  into 
society,  a  thing  which  no  person  in  America  has  the  power  of 
doing.  To  effect  such  a  stroke  in  England  the  rich  man  must 
of  course  have  stopped  short  of  positive  frauds,  that  is,  of  such 
frauds  as  could  be  proved  in  court.  But  he  may  be  still  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  by  the  Mite  of  the  commercial  world,  be 
may  be  vulgar  and  ill-educated,  and  indeed  have  nothing  to 
reoommend  him  except  his  wealth  and  his  witlingnese  to  spend 

Mcond  families."    "  Jamp  on  boBFd,"  said  the  captain;  "I  nevei  met  oae  ol 
your  sort  before." 

'  A  few  years  apo  a  club  was  formed  In  Hew  York  to  include  only  peMont 
who  could  prove  tbat  tbeir  progenitors  were  settled  In  the  Stitt«  before  the 
Revolution,  and  I  daresay  dabs  exist  elsewhere  making  similar  olaimi  to 
azcluoirenets. 
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it  in  providing  amusement  for  fashionable  people.  All  this 
will  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  baronet^  or  possibly  a 
peer^  and  thereby  acquiring  a  position  of  assured  dignity  which 
he  can  transmit  to  his  offspring.  The  existence  of  a  system  of 
artificial  rank  enables  a  stamp  to  be  given  to  base  metal  in 
Europe  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  thoroughly  republican 
country.^  The  feeling  of  the  American  public  towards  the 
very  rich  is,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  one  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  rather  than  of  respect.  There  is  less  snobbishness 
shown  towards  them  than  in  England.  They  are  admired  as 
a  famous  runner  or  a  jockey  is  admired,  but  do  not  seem  to 
receive  either  flattery  or  social  deference.  When  a  man  has 
won  great  wealth  by  the  display  of  remarkable  talents,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  manufacturers  and  railroad  kings, 
the  case  is  rather  different,  for  it  is  felt  that  his  gifts  are  a 
credit  to  the  nation. 

The  persons  to  whom  official  rank  gives  importance  are  very 
few  indeed,  being  for  the  nation  at  large  only  about  one  hun- 
dred persons  at  the  top  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
each  State  less  than  a  dozen  of  its  highest  State  functionaries. 
For  these  State  functionaries,  indeed,  the  respect  shown  is 
extremely  scanty,  and  much  more  official  than  personal.  A 
high  Federal  officer,  a  senator,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme  court, 
or  cabinet  minister,  is  conspicuous  while  he  holds  his  place, 
and  is  of  course  a  personage  in  any  private  society  he  may 
enter;  but  less  so  than  a  corresponding  official  would  be  in 
Europe.  A  simple  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
nobody.  Even  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  do  not  give 
themselves  airs  on  the  score  of  their  position.  Once,  in  Wash- 
ington, I  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  army,  a  great  soldier 
whose  fame  all  the  world  knows.  We  found  him  standing  at 
a  desk  in  a  bare  room  in  the  War  Department,  at  work  with 
one  clerk.  While  he  was  talking  to  us  the  door  of  the  room 
was  pushed  open,  and  there  appeared  the  figure  of  a  Western 

1  The  English  system  of  hereditary  titles  tends  to  maintain  the  distinction 
of  ancient  lineage  far  less  perfectly  than  that  simple  use  of  a  family  name 
which  prevaUed  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  ancient  Rome.  A 
Colonna  or  a  Doria,  like  a  Cornelius  or  a  Valerius,  carried  the  glory  of  hit 
nobility  in  his  name,  whereas  any  upstart  may  be  created  a  duke. 
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toorist  belonging  to  what  Europeans  would  call  the  lower 
middle  class,  followed  by  his  wife  and  Bister,  who  were  "  doing  " 
Washington.  Perceiving  that  the  room  was  occupied  they 
began  to  retreat,  but  the  Commander-in-chief  called  them  back. 
"Walk  in,  ladies,"  be  Baid.  "You  can  look  around.  You 
won't  disturb  me;  make  yourselves  at  home." 

Intellectual  attainment  does  not  excite  much  notice  till  it 
becomes  eminent,  that  is  to  say,  till  it  either  plaees  its  possessor 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  of  president  of  one  of 
the  greatest  universities,  or  till  it  has  made  him  well  known  to 
the  world  as  a  preacher,  or  writer,  or  scientific  discoverer. 
When  this  kind  of  eminence  has  been  reached,  it  receives,  I 
think,  more  respect  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  except  possibly 
in  Italy,  where  the  interest  in  learned  men,  or  poets,  or  artists, 
seems  to  be  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.*  A  famous 
writer  or  divine  is  known  by  name  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons  in  America  than  would  know  a  similar  person  in  any 
European  country.  He  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  artificial  rank  to  cast  him  into  the  shade.  He  is 
possibly  less  famous  than  the  railroad  kings  or  manipulators 
of  the  stock  markets;  but  he  excites  a  different  kind  of  senti- 
ment; and  people  are  willing  to  honour  him  in  a  way,  some- 
times distasteful  to  himself,  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
millionaire  except  by  those  who  sought  to  gain  something  from 
him. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  how  some  of  the  differ- 
ences above  mentioned,  in  wealth  or  official  position  or  intel- 
lectual eminence,  affect  social  equality  is  by  reverting  to  what 
was  called,  a  few  pages  back,  equality  of  estimation  —  the 
idea  which  men  form  of  other  men  as  compared  with  them- 
selves. It  is  in  this  that  the  real  sense  of  equality  comes  out. 
In  America  men  hold  others  to  be  at  bottom  exactly  the  same 
as  themselves.'  If  a  man  is  enormously  rich,  like  A.  T.  Stewart 
or  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  or  if  he  is  a  great  orator,  like  Daniel 

'  Id  OennaDy  great  respect  \a  no  doubt  felt  tor  the  leaders  of  learning  aod 
science ;  but  they  are  regarded  aa  belonKiue  to  a  irorld  of  their  own.  separated 
hj  a  wide  gaU  from  the  t«rrilorial  aristocracy,  which  stiU  deems  ftselt  (as  in 
the  days  of  Caodlde's  brotber-in-laiT)  a  different  torm  of  mankind  from  those 
who  have  not  sixteen  quarterings  to  show. 

■  Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  la  America  two  claMet  only,  those  who 
have  succeeded  and  those  who  have  tailed. 
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Webster  or  Henry  Ward  Beecber,  or  a  great  soldier  like  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  or  a  great  writer  like  R.  W.  Emerson,  or  President, 
so  mucb  the  better  for  him.  He  is  an  object  of  interest,  per- 
haps of  admiration,  possibly  even  of  reverence.  But  he  is 
deemed  to  be  still  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other  men. 
The  admiration  felt  for  him  may  be  a  reason  for  going  to  see 
him  and  longing  to  shake  hands  with  him.  But  it  is  not  a 
reason  for  bowing  down  to  him,  or  addressing  him  in  deferen- 
tial terms,  or  treating  him  as  if  he  were  porcelain  and  yourself 
only  earthenware.^  In  this  respect  there  is,  I  think,  a  differ- 
ence, slight  but  perceptible,  between  the  sentiment  of  equality 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  as  one  finds  it  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  where  (if  we 
except  Norway,  which  has  never  had  an  aristocracy)  social 
equality  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In  France  and 
Switzerland  there  lingers  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  old  noblesse 
were  not  quite  like  other  men.  The  Swiss  peasant,  with  all 
his  manly  independence,  has  in  many  cantons  a  touch  of 
instinctive  reverence  for  the  old  families;  or  perhaps,  in  some 
other  cantons,  a  touch  of  jealousy  which  makes  him  desire  to 
exclude  their  members  from  office,  because  he  feels  that  they 
still  think  themselves  better  than  he  is.  Nothing  like  this  is 
possible  in  America,  where  the  very  notion  of  such  distinctions 
excites  a  wondering  curiosity  as  to  what  sort  of  creature  the 
titled  noble  of  Europe  can  be. 

The  total  absence  of  rank  and  the  universal  acceptance  of 
equality  do  not  however  prevent  the  existence  of  grades  and 
distinctions  in  society  which,  though  they  may  find  no  tangible 
expression,  are  sometimes  as  sharply  drawn  as  in  Europe. 
Except  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  West,  those  who  deem  them- 
selves ladies  and  gentlemen  draw  just  the  same  line  between 
themselves  and  the  multitude  as  is  drawn  in  England,  and  draw 
it  in  much  the  same  way.     The  nature  of  a  man's  occupation, 

^  This  is  seen  even  in  the  manner  of  American  servants.  Although  there  is 
an  aversion  among  native  Americans  to  enter  domestic  service,  the  temporary 
discharge  of  such  duties  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  loss  of  caste.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  I  remember  to  have  found  all  the  waiting  in  a  largs 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains  done  by  the  daughters  of  respectable  New  Eng- 
land farmers  in  the  low  country  who  had  come  up  for  their  summer  change  of 
air  to  this  place  of  resort,  and  were  earning  their  board  and  lodging  by  acting 
as  waitresses.  They  were  treated  by  the  guests  as  equals,  and  were  indeed 
cultivated  and  well-mannered  young  women. 
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his  education,  his  manners  and  breeding,  his  Income,  his  con- 
neotiona,  alt  come  into  view  in  determining  whether  he  is  in 
this  narrow  sense  of  the  word  "a  gentleman,"  almost  as  they 
would  in  England,'  though  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
personal  qualities  count  for  rather  more  than  in  England,  and 
occupation  for  rather  leas.  The  word  is  equally  indefinable  in 
both  countries,  but  in  America  the  expression  "not  quite  a 
lady"  seems  to  be  less  frequently  employed.  One  is  told, 
however,  that  the  son  of  cultivated  parents  would  not  like  to 
enter  a  retail  store :  and  even  in  a  Western  city  like  Detroit 
the  best  people  will  say  of  a  party  that  it  was  "very  mixed." 
In  some  of  the  older  cities  society  is  as  exclusive  as  in  the 
more  old-fashioned  English  counties,  the  "beat  set"  consider- 
ing itself  very  select  indeed.  In  such  a  city  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  family  belonging  to  the  best  set,  which  is  mostly 
to  be  found  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  handsome  suburb  two  miles  away  just  as 
Belgravians  might  speak  of  Islington;  and  the  son  of  the 
family  who,  having  made  in  Europe  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  dwellers  in  this  suburb,  had  gone  to  a  ball  there,  was 
questioned  by  his  sisters  about  their  manners  and  customs  much 
as  if  he  had  returned  from  visiting  a  tribe  in  Central  Africa. 
On  inquiry  I  discovered  that  these  North  Shore  people  were  as 
rioh  and  doubtless  thought  themselves  as  cultivated  as  the  peo- 
ple of  my  friend's  quarter.  But  all  the  city  knew  that  the 
latter  were  the  "best  set."  One  hears  that  this  exclusiveness 
spreads  steadily  from  East  to  West,  and  that  before  long  there 
will  be  such  sets  in  all  the  greater  cities. 

Europeans  have  been  known  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  do  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  hereditary  nobility, 
As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  question  excites  mirth  in  America; 
it  is  as  if  you  were  to  offer  them  a  Court  and  an  Established 
Church.  They  remark,  with  truth,  that  since  Pitt  in  England 
and  the  Napoleons  in  France  prostituted  hereditary  titles,  these 
have  ceased  to  be  either  respectable  or  useful.     "  They  do  not," 

1  On  the  New  York  elsTsted  mOroad  ftmokiug  Is  not  permitted  in  any  car. 
Tniau  I  uked  a  conductor  how  he  vaa  able  to  eatorce  this  rale,  conelderiog 
that  on  every  other  r&llwair  Binokin);  waa  praollasd,  he  anavered,  "  I  alwayi 
07  when  any  one  apem»  diaponed  to  inslHt,  '  Sir,  I  am  sure  that  if  yon  are  ft 
gentleman  yon  will  not  wish  to  brlngmeintoadlfficnlcjr,'  Mid  then  they  always 
leave  oft." 

VOL.  II  S  C 
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say  the  Americans,  "  suggest  antiquity,  for  the  English  families 
that  enjoy  them  are  mostly  new;  they  are  not  associated,  like 
the  ancient  titles,  with  the  history  of  your  nation;  they  are 
merely  a  prize  offered  to  wealth,  the  expression  of  a  desire  for 
gilding  that  plutocracy  which  has  replaced  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy of  your  country.  Seeing  how  little  service  hereditary 
nobility  renders  in  maintaining  the  standard  either  of  manners, 
or  morals,^  or  honour,  or  public  duty,  few  sensible  men  would 
create  it  in  any  European  country  where  it  did  not  exist;  much 
less  then  should  we  dream  of  creating  it  in  America,  which 
possesses  none  of  the  materials  or  conditions  which  could  make 
it  tolerable.  If  a  peerage  is  purchaseable  even  in  England, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  older  nobility  might  have  suggested 
some  care  in  bestowal,  purchaseable  not  so  openly  as  in  Portu- 
gal or  a  German  principality,  but  practically  purchaseable  by 
party  services  and  by  large  subscriptions  to  public  purposes, 
much  more  would  it  be  purchaseable  here,  where  there  are  no 
traditions  to  break  down,  where  wealth  accumulates  rapidly, 
and  the  wealthy  seek  every  avenue  for  display.  Titles  in  this 
country  would  be  simply  an  additional  prize  offered  to  wealth 
and  ambition.  They  could  not  be  respected.  They  would 
make  us  as  snobbish  as  you  are.  They  would  be  an  unmixed 
evil."  A  European  observer  will  not  quarrel  with  this  judg- 
ment. There  is  already  a  disposition  in  America,  as  every- 
where else,  to  relish  and  make  the  most  of  such  professional 
or  official  titles  as  can  be  had;  it  is  a  harmless  way  of  trying 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  world.  If  there  be,  as  no  doubt 
there  is,  less  disposition  than  in  England  to  run  after  and  pay 
court  to  the  great  or  the  fashionable,  this  is  perhaps  due  not  to 
any  superior  virtue,  but  to  the  absence  of  those  opportunities 
and  temptations  which  their  hereditary  titles  and  other  social 
institutions  set  before  the  English.  It  would  be  the  very 
wantonness  of  folly  to  create  in  the  new  country  what  most 
thinking  people  would  gladly  be  rid  of  in  the  old  one. 

Another  question  is  more  serious  and  less  easily  answered. 
What  is  the  effect  of  social  equality  upon  manners  ?    Many 

1  The  moral  and  social  standard  which  American  society  enforces  is  in  some 
respects  more  exacting  than  that  of  England.  I  have  frequently  heard  Ameri- 
cans express  surprise  at  the  reception  accorded  by  fashionable  London  to 
Americans  whom  they  held  cheap,  or  to  persons,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
whose  transgressions  had  become  matter  of  notoriety. 
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causes  go  to  the  making  of  manners,  as  one  may  see  by  noting 
hovr  much  better  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Europe  tban 
in  other  parts  where,  nevertheless,  the  structure  of  society  is 
equally  aristocratic,  or  democratic,  as  the  case  may  be.^  One 
mast  therefore  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to  this  source  only 
such  peculiarities  as  America  shows.  On  the  whole,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  English  race  has  less  than  some  other  races 
of  that  quickness  of  perception  and  sympathy  which  goes  far 
to  make  manners  good,  the  Americans  have  gained  mote  than 
they  have  lost  by  equality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  upper 
class  loses  in  grace,  I  am  sure  that  the  humbler  class  gains  in 
independence.  The  manners  of  the  "  best  people  "  are  exactly 
those  of  England,  with  a  thought  more  of  consideration 
towards  inferiors  and  of  frankness  towards  equals.  Among 
the  masses  there  is,  generally  speaking,  as  much  real  courtesy 
and  good  nature  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world.'  There  is  less 
outward  politeness  than  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Portugal  for 
instance,  or  Tuscany,  or  Sweden.  There  is  a  certain  coolness 
or  ofE-handness  which  at  first  annoys  the  European  visitor, 
who  still  thinks  himself  "a  superior";  but  when  he  perceives 
that  it  is  not  meant  for  insolence,  and  that  native  Americans 
do  not  notice  it,  he  learns  to  acquiesce.  Perhaps  the  worst 
manners  are  those  of  persons  dressed  in  some  rag  of  authority. 
The  railroad  car-conductor  has  a  bad  name;  but  personally  I 
have  always  been  well  treated  by  him,  and  remember  with 
pleasure  one  on  a  Southern  railroad  (an  ex-Confedeiate  sol- 
dier) who  did  the  honours  of  his  car  with  a  digni&ed  courtesy 
worthy  of  those  Hungarian  nobles  who  are  said  to  have  the 
best  manners  in  Europe.  The  hotel  clerk  is  supercilious,  but 
if  one  frankly  admits  his  superiority,  his  patronage  becomes 
friendly,  and  he  may  even  condescend  to  interest  himself  in 
making  your  stay  in  the  city  agreeable.     One  finds  most  cour- 

'  It  WHS  an  old  reproach  ia  Europe  against  republics  that  thelt  cltizuig 
were  rade:  witness  tJie  phrases,  "  maniires  d'un  Snlgse,"  "civilian  en  Hol- 
lands "  (ttoscber,  Pof'lit-,  p.  3U). 

*  There  are  parts  of  the  West  which  still  lack  polish ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  whites  to  the  Chinese  ofien  incenses  a  straneer  from  th:  Atlantic  St«tea 
or  Europe.  I  remember  in  Oregon  to  have  seen  a  huge  uavvy  turn  an  inoSen- 
■ive  GhlnamaD  out  of  bis  seat  In  a  railway  car,  and  when  1  went  to  the  con- 
ductor and  tried  to  Induce  him  to  interfere,  he  calioly  remarked, "  Yes,  I  know 
those  things  do  make  the  English  mad."  Ou  the  other  hand,  on  tbe  Pacific 
slope,  coloured  people  often  sit  down  to  table  with  whites. 
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tesy  among  the  rural  population  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States,  least  among  the  recent  immigrants  in  the  cities  and 
the  unsettled  population  of  the  West.  However;  the  most  mate- 
rial point  to  remark  is  the  improvement  of  recent  years.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  European  travellers,  including  both 
admirers  and  detractors  of  democracy,  proves  that  manners 
must  have  been  disagreeable  fifty  years  ago,  and  one  finds 
nowadays  an  equally  general  admission  that  the  Americans  are 
as  pleasant  to  one  another  and  to  strangers  as  are  the  French 
or  the  Germans  or  the  English.  The  least  agreeable  feature 
to  the  visitors  of  former  years,  an  incessant  vaunting  of  their 
own  coimtry  and  disparagement  of  others,  has  disappeared, 
and  the  tinge  of  self-assertion  which  the  sense  of  equality 
used  to  give  is  now  but  faintly  noticeable. 


CHAPTTEB  CX 

TBB  IHFLUBNCB  07  DBHOCBACY   ON  THOUGHT 

Two  Opposite  theories  regarding  the  influence  of  democratio 
institutions  on  intellectual  activity  have  found  currency.  One 
theory  extols  them  because  they  stimulate  the  mind  of  a 
people,  not  only  sharpening  men's  wits  by  continual  straggle 
and  unrest,  but  giving  to  each  citizen  a  sense  of  his  own 
powers  and  duties  in  the  world,  which  spurs  him  on  to  exer- 
tions in  ever-widening  fields.  This  theory  is  commonly 
applied  to  Athens  and  other  democracies  of  the  ancient  world, 
aa  contrasted  with  Sparta  and  the  oligarchic  cities,  whose 
intellectual  production  was  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.  It 
compares  the  Rome  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  and 
the  Augustan  age,  whose  great  figures  were  bom  under  the 
Republic,  with  the  vaster  but  comparatively  sterile  Roman 
world  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Constantine,  when  freedom  had 
long  since  vanished.  It  notes  the  outburst  of  literary  and 
artistic  splendour  that  fell  in  the  later  ^e  of  the  republics  of 
mediteval  Italy,  and  dwells  with  especial  pleasure  on  the 
achievements  of  Florence,  the  longest-lived  and  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Democracy  is  the  child  of 
ignorance,  the  parent  of  dulness  and  conceit.  The  opinion  of 
the  greatest  number  being  the  universal  standard,  everything 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  vulgar  minds.  Originality  is  stunted, 
variety  disappears,  no  man  thinks  for  himself,  or,  if  be  does, 
fears  to  express  what  he  thinks.  A  drear  pall  of  monotony 
covers  the  sky. 


This  doctrine  seems  to  date  from  the  appearance  of  Tocqne- 
rille's  book,  though  his  professed  disciples  have  poshed  it 
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much  further  than  his  words  warrant.  It  is  really  an  a  priori 
doctrine,  drawn  from  imagining  what  the  consequences  of  a 
complete  equality  of  material  conditions  and  political  powers 
ought  to  be.  But  it  claims  to  rest  upon  the  observed  phenom- 
ena of  the  United  States,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  still 
the  only  great  modern  democracy;  and  it  was  with  reference 
to  the  United  States  that  it  was  enunciated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  in  one  of  those  speeches  of  1866  which  so  greatly  im- 
pressed his  contemporaries. 

Both  these  theories  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  base- 
less. Both,  so  far  as  they  are  a  priori  theories,  are  fanciful; 
both,  in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  rest  upon  the  facts  of  history, 
err  by  regarding  one  set  of  facts  only,  and  ignoring  a  great 
number  of  concomitant  conditions  which  have  probably  more 
to  do  with  the  result  than  the  few  conditions  which  have  been 
arbitrarily  taken  to  be  sufficient  causes.  None  of  the  Greek 
republics  was  a  democracy  in  the  modern  sense,  for  all  rested 
upon  slavery ;  nor,  indeed,  can  the  name  be  applied,  except  at 
passing  moments,  to  any  of  the  Italian  cities.  Many  circum- 
stances besides  their  popular  government  combined  to  place 
the  imperishable  crown  of  literary  and  artistic  glory  upon  the 
brows  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  and  the  city  of  the  Lily.  So 
also  the  view  that  a  democratic  land  is  necessarily  a  land  of 
barren  monotony,  while  unsound  even  as  a  deduction  from 
general  principles,  is  still  more  unsound  in  its  assumption  of 
certain  phenomena  as  true  of  America,  and  in  the  face  it  puts 
on  the  phenomena  it  has  assumed.  The  theorists  who  have 
propounded  it  give  us,  like  Daniel,  the  dream  as  well  as  their 
interpretation  of  it.  But  the  dream  is  one  of  their  own  in- 
venting; and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  wrongly  interpreted. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  forms 
of  government.  As  there  are  historians  and  politicians  who, 
when  they  come  across  a  trait  of  national  character  for  which 
no  obvious  explanation  presents  itself,  set  it  down  to  "race," 
so  there  are  writers  and  speakers  who,  too  indolent  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  or  too  ill-trained  to  feel  the 
need  of  such  examination,  pounce  upon  the  political  institu- 
tions of  a  country  as  the  easiest  way  to  account  for  its  social 
and  intellectual,  perhaps  even  for  its  moral  and  religious,  pecu- 
liarities.   Eew  problems  are  in  reality  more  complex  than  the 
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relation  between  the  political  and  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
country;  few  things  more  difficult  to  distinguish  than  the 
influences  respectively  attributable  to  an  equality  of  political 
rights  and  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  equality  of  material 
and  social  conditions  on  the  other.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  Democracy  and  Equality  go  hand  in  hand,  but  as  one  may 
have  popular  government  along  with  enormous  differences  of 
wealth  and  dissimilarities  in  social  usage,  so  also  one  may 
have  social  equality  under  a  despot.  Doubtless,  when  social 
8tnd  political  equality  go  hand  in  hand  they  intensify  one 
another;  but  when  inequality  of  material  conditions  becomes 
marked,  social  life  changes,  and  as  social  phenomena  become 
more  complex  their  analysis  becomes  more  difficult. 

Reverting  to  the  two  theories  from  which  we  set  out,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  United  States  furnish  little  support  to  either. 
American  democracy  has  certainly  produced  no  age  of  Peri- 
cles. Neither  has  it  dwarfed  literature  and  led  a  wretched 
people,  so  dull  as  not  even  to  realize  their  dulness,  into  a 
barren  plain  of  featureless  mediocrity.  To  ascribe  the  defi- 
ciencies, such  as  they  are,  of  art  and  culture  in  America,  solely 
or  even  mainly  to  her  form  of  government,  is  not  less  absurd 
than  to  ascribe,  as  many  Americans  of  what  I  may  call  the 
trumpeting  school  do,  her  marvellous  material  progress  to  the 
same  cause.  It  is  not  Democracy  that  has  paid  off  a  gigan- 
tic debt  and  raised  Chicago  out  of  a  swamp.  Neither  is  it 
Democracy  that  has  hitherto  denied  the  United  States  philoso- 
phers like  Burke  and  poets  like  Wordsworth. 

Most  writers  who  have  dealt  with  these  matters  have  not 
only  laid  more  upon  the  shoulders  of  democratic  government 
than  it  ought  to  bear,  but  have  preferred  abstract  speculations 
to  the  humbler  task  of  ascertaining  and  weighing  the  facts. 
They  have  spun  ingenious  theories  about  democracy  as  the 
source  of  this  or  that,  or  whatever  it  pleased  them  to  assume ; 
they  have  not  tried  to  determine  by  a  wide  induction  what 
specific  results  appear  in  countries  which,  differing  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  being  democratically  governed.  If  I  do  not 
follow  these  time-honoured  precedents,  it  is  not  because  the 
process  is  difficult,  but  because  it  is  unprofitable.  These 
speculations  have  perhaps  had  their  use  in  suggesting  to  us 
what  phenomena  we  ought  to  look  for  in  democratic  countries; 
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but  if  any  positive  results  are  to  be  reached;  they  must  be 
reached  by  carefully  verifying  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
more  than  one  country,  and  establishing  an  unmistakable 
relation  between  them  and  the  political  institutions  under 
which  they  prevail. 

If  some  one,  starting  from  the  current  conception  of  demo* 
cracy,  were  to  say  that  in  a  democratic  nation  we  should  find  a 
disposition  to  bold  and  unbridled  speculations,  sparing  neither 
theology  nor  morals,  a  total  absence  of  rule,  tradition,  and  pre- 
cedent, each  man  thinking  and  writing  as  responsible  to  no 
criticism,  "every  poet  his  own  Aristotle,"  a  taste  for  strong 
effects  and  garish  colours,  valuing  force  rather  than  fineness, 
grandeur  rather  than  beauty,  a  vigorous,  hasty,  impetuous 
style  of  speaking  and  writing,  a  grandiose,  and  perhaps  sen- 
sational art :  he  would  say  what  would  be  quite  as  natural  and 
reasonable  a  priori  as  most  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  demo- 
cratic societies.  Yet  many  of  the  suggested  features  would  be 
the  opposite  of  those  which  America  presents. 

Every  such  picture  must  be  fanciful.  He  who  starts  from  so 
simple  and  (so  to  speak)  bare  a  conception  as  that  of  equal 
civil  rights  and  equal  political  powers  vested  in  every  member 
of  the  community  cannot  but  have  recourse  to  his  fancy  in 
trying  to  body  forth  the  results  of  this  principle.  Let  any 
one  study  the  portrait  of  the  democratic  man  and  democratic 
city  which  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  hostile  critics  of 
democracy  has  left  us,*  and  compare  it  with  the  very  different 
descriptions,  of  life  and  culture  under  a  popular  government 
in  which  European  speculation  has  disported  itself  since 
Tocqueville's  time.  He  will  find  each  theory  plausible  in 
the  abstract,  and  each  equally  unlike  the  facts  which  contem- 
porary America  sets  before  us. 

Let  us  then  bid  farewell  to  fancy  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover what  are  now  the  salient  intellectual  features  of  the 
mass  of  the  native  population  in  the  United  States. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  them,  I 
present  with  diffidence  the  following  list :  — 

1  Plato  indeed  indulges  his  fancy  so  far  as  to  describe  the  very  males  and 
asses  of  a  democracy  as  prancing  along  the  roads,  scarcely  deigning  to  bear 
their  burdens.  The  passion  for  unrestrained  licence,  for  novelty,  for  Tarlety, 
is  to  him  the  note  of  dcmo(*racy,  whereas  monotony  and  even  obstinate  con- 
servatism are  the  faults  which  the  latest  European  critics  bid  ns  ezpeet. 
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1.  A  desire  to  be  abreiwt  of  the  best  thought  and  work  of 
the  world  ererywhere,  to  hare  every  form  of  literature  imd 
art  adequately  represented,  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  so  that 
America  shall  be  felt  to  hold  her  own  among  the  nations. 

2.  A  fondness  for  bold  and  striking  effects,  a  preference 
for  large  generalizations  and  theories  which  have  an  air  of 
completeness. 

3.  An  absence  among  the  multitude  of  refined  taste,  with  a 
disposition  to  be  attracted  rather  by  brilliance  than  by  deli- 
cacy of  workmanship;  a  want  of  mellowness  and  inadequate 
perception  of  the  difference  between  first-rate  work  in  a  quiet 
style  and  mere  fiatness. 

4.  Little  respect  for  canons  or  traditions,  accompanied  by 
the  notion  that  new  conditions  must  of  necessity  produce  new 
ideas. 

6.  An  undervaluing  of  special  knowledge  or  experience,  ex- 
cept in  applied  science  and  in  commerce,  an  idea  that  an  able 
man  can  do  one  thing  pretty  much  as  well  as  another,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  that  if  he  had  taken  to  politics  he  would 
have  been  as  distinguished  therein  as  he  was  in  tragic  poetry. 

6.  An  admiration  for  literary  or  scientific  eminence,  an 
enthusiasm  for  anything  that  can  be  called  genius,  with  an 
over-readiness  to  discover  it. 

7.  A  love  of  intellectual  novelties. 

8.  An  intellectual  impatience,  and  desire  for  quick  and 
patent  results. 

9.  An  over-valuing  of  the  judgments  of  the  multitude;  a 
disposition  to  judge  by  newspaper  "success"  work  which  has 
not  been  produced  with  a  view  to  such  success. 

10.  A  tendency  to  mistake  bigness  for  greatness. 
Contrariwise,  if  we  regard  not  the  people  generally  but  the 

most  cultivated  class,  we  shall  hnd,  together  with  a  few  of 
the  above-mentioned  qualities,  others  which  indicate  a  reac- 
tion against  the  popular  tendencies.  This  class  has  a  strong 
relish  for  subtlety  of  thought  and  highly  finished  art,  whether 
in  literature  or  painting.  It  is  so  much  afraid  of  crudity  and 
v^ueness  as  to  be  prone  to  devote  itself  to  minute  and  care- 
ful study  of  subjects  unattractive  to  the  masses. 

Of  these  characteristics  of  the  people  at  large  some  may  at 
fint  aight  seem  inconsistent  with  others,  as  for  instance  the 
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admiration  for  intellectual  gifts  with  the  undervaluing  of 
special  knowledge;  nevertheless  it  could  be  shown  that  both 
are  discoverable  in  Americans  as  compared  with  Englishmen. 
The  former  admire  intelligence  more  than  the  latter  do;  but 
they  defer  less  to  special  competence.  However,  assuming 
for  the  moment  that  there  is  something  true  in  these  sugges- 
tions, which  it  would  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  establish  one 
by  one,  be  it  observed  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  directly 
connected  with  democratic  government.  Even  these  few 
might  take  a  different  form  in  a  differently  situated  demo- 
cracy. The  seventh  and  eighth  seem  due  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence and  education  of  the  people,  while  the  remainder, 
though  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  habits  which  popular 
government  tends  to  breed,  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
vast  size  of  the  country,  the  vast  numbers  and  intellectual 
homogeneity  of  its  native  white  population,  the  prevalence  of 
social  equality,  a  busy  industrialism,  a  restless  changefulness 
of  occupation,  and  the  absence  of  a  leisured  class  dominant  in 
matters  of  taste  —  conditions  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  political  institutions.  The  prevalence  of  evangelical 
Protestantism  has  been  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation  as  its  form  of  government. 

Some  one  may  say  —  I  wish  to  state  the  view  fairly  though 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it  —  that  assuming  the  foregoing 
analysis  to  be  correct,  the  influence  of  democracy,  apart  from 
its  tendency  to  secure  an  ample  provision  of  education,  is  dis- 
cernible in  two  points.  It  produces  self-confidence  and  self- 
complacency,  national  and  personal,  with  the  result  both  of 
stimulating  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  of  preventing  the 
thought  that  is  so  produced  from  being  subjected  to  proper 
tests.  Ambition  and  self-esteem  will  call  out  what  might 
have  lain  dormant,  but  they  will  hinder  a  nation  as  well  as  a 
man  from  duly  judging  its  own  work,  and  in  so  far  will  retard 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  naturally  led  to  trust  and  obey 
common  sense  and  the  numerical  majority  in  matters  of  stat^ 
overvalue  the  judgment  of  the  majority  in  other  matters. 
Now  the  judgment  of  the  masses  is  a  poor  standard  for  the 
thinker  or  the  artist  to  set  before  him.  It  may  narrow  his 
view  and  debase  his  style.  He  fears  to  tread  in  new  paths  or 
express  unpopular  opinions ;  or  if  he  despises  the  multitude 
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he  may  take  refuge  in  an  acrid  cynicism.  Where  the  masses 
rule,  a  writer  cannot  but  think  of  the  ma.3ses,  and  as  they  do 
not  appreciate  refinements  be  will  eschew  these,  making  him- 
self at  all  hazards  intelligible  to  the  common  mind,  and  seek- 
ing to  attract  by  broad,  perhaps  coarsely  broad,  efFects,  the 
hasty  reader,  who  leaves  Walter  Scott  or  Thackeray  unread  to 
fasten  on  the  latest  sketch  of  fashionable  life  or  mysterious 
crime, 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  way  of  put- 
ting the  case.  Democracy  tends  to  produce  a  superficially 
active  public,  and  perhaps  also  a  jubilant  and  self-confident 
public.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a.  democratic  people 
which  shall  be  neither  fond  of  letters  nor  disposed  to  trust  its 
own  judgment  and  taste  in  judging  them.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  other  features  of  the  situation.  In  the  United  States 
the  cultivated  public  increases  rapidly,  and  the  very  reaction 
which  goes  on  within  it  against  the  defects  of  the  multitude 
becomes  an  important  factor.  All  things  considered,  I  doubt 
whether  democracy  tends  to  discourage  originality,  subtlety, 
refinement,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  whether  literary  or 
artistic,  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  solid  ground  for  expecting 
monotony  or  vulgarity  under  one  form  of  government  more 
than  another.  The  causes  lie  deeper.  Art  and  literature 
have  before  now  been  base  and  vulgar  under  absolute  mon- 
archies and  under  oligarchies.  One  of  the  most  polished  and 
aristocratic  societies  in  Europe  has  for  two  centuries  been  that 
of  Vienna;  yet  what  society  could  have  been  intellectually 
duller  or  leas  productive?  Venice  was  almost  the  only  famous 
Italian  city  that  contributed  nothing  to  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Benaissance.  Moreover,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  habits  of  popular  government  which 
open  a  career  to  talent  in  public  life,  open  it  in  literature  also. 
No  man  need  lean  on  a  faction  or  propitiate  a  coterie.  A  pure 
clear  voice  with  an  unwonted  message  may  at  first  fail  to 
make  itself  heard  over  the  din  of  competitors  for  popular 
favour;  but  once  heard,  it  and  its  message  will  prolrably  be 
judged  on  their  own  merits. 

Passing  away  from  this  question  aa  to  the  supposed  narootio 
power  of  democracy,  the  further  question  may  be  asked,  What 
is  the  distinctive  note  of  democratic  thought  and  art  aa  the^ 
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actually  appear  in  the  United  States?  What  is  the  peculiar 
quality  or  flavour  which  springs  from  this  political  element 
in  their  condition?  I  cannot  tell.  I  find  no  such  note.  I 
have  searched  for  it,  and,  as  the  Americans  say,  it  is  hard 
work  looking  for  what  is  not  there.  Some  Europeans  and 
many  Americans  profess  to  have  found  it,  and  will  tell  you 
that  this  or  that  peculiarity  of  American  literature  is  due  to 
democracy.  No  doubt,  if  you  take  individual  writers,  you 
may  discover  in  several  of  them  something,  though  not  always 
the  same  thing,  which  savours  of  democratic  feeling  and  tinges 
their  way  of  regarding  human  life.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
What  must  be  shown  is  a  general  quality  running  through  the 
majority  of  these  writers  —  a  quality  which  is  at  once  recog- 
nized as  racy  of  the  soil,  and  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
democratic  element  which  the  soil  undoubtedly  contains.  No 
such  quality  seems  to  have  been  shown.  That  there  is  a 
distinctive  note  in  many  —  not,  perhaps,  in  all  —  of  the  best 
American  books  may  be  admitted.  It  may  be  caught  by  ears 
not  the  most  delicate.  But  is  this  note  the  voice  of  democracy? 
Is  it  even  the  voice  of  democracy  and  equality  combined? 
There  is  a  difference,  slight  yet  perceptible,  in  the  part  which 
both  sentiment  and  humour  play  in  American  books,  when 
we  compare  them  with  English  books  of  equivalent  strength. 
The  humour  has  a  vein  of  oddity,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
soft  copiousness  of  the  sentiment  and  the  rigid  lines  of  linger- 
ing Puritanism  which  it  suffuses,  is  rarely  met  with  in  England. 
Perhaps  there  is  less  repose  in  the  American  style;  there  is 
certainly  a  curious  unrestfulness  in  the  effort,  less  common  in 
English  writers,  to  bend  metaphors  to  unwonted  uses.  But 
are  these  differences,  with  others  I  might  mention  —  and, 
after  all,  they  are  slight  —  due  to  any  cause  connected  with 
politics?  Are  they  not  rather  due  to  a  mixed  and  curiously 
intertwined  variety  of  other  causes  which  have  moulded  the 
American  mind  during  the  last  two  centuries?  American 
imagination  has  produced  nothing  more  conspicuously  original 
than  the  romances  of  Hawthorne.  If  any  one  says  that  he  finds 
something  in  them  which  he  remembers  in  no  previous  Eng- 
lish writer,  we  know  what  is  meant  and  probably  agree.  But 
ean  it  be  said  that  there  is  anything  distinctively  American 
in  Hawthorne,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  specific  quality  is  of  a 
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Und  whicli  reappears  in  other  American  writers?  Few  will 
affirm  this.  The  most  peculiar,  and  therefore  I  suppose  the 
most  characteristically  American  school  of  thought,  has  been 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Concord  or  Transcendental  school 
o£  fifty  years  ago;  among  the  writings  produced  by  which 
those  of  Emerson  are  best  known  in  Europe.  Were  the 
authors  of  that  school  distinctively  democratic  either  in  the 
colour  of  their  thought,  or  in  its  direction,  or  in  the  style  which 
expresses  it?  And  if  so,  can  the  same  democratic  tinge  be 
discerned  in  the  authors  of  to-day?  I  doubt  it;  but  such 
matters  do  not  admit  of  proof  or  disproof.  One  must  leave 
them  to  the  literary  feeling  of  the  reader. 

A  very  distinguished  American  man  of  letters  once  said  to 
me  that  he  hated  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  people  talk  about 
American  literature.  He  meant,  I  think,  that  those  who  did 
80  were  puzzling  themselves  unnecessarily  to  find  something 
which  belonged  to  a  new  country  and  a  democratic  country, 
and  were  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  natural  relation  of  works 
of  imagination  and  thought  produced  in  America  to  books 
written  by  men  of  the  same  race  in  the  Old  World  before  and 
since  1776. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  American  literature  generally,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  in  it  anything  specifically  democratic. 
Nor  if  we  look  at  the  various  departments  of  speculative 
thought,  such  as  metaphysics  and  theology,  or  at  those  which 
approach  nearer  to  the  exact  sciences,  such  as  economics  and 
jurisprudence,  shall  we  find  that  the  character  and  substance 
of  the  doctrines  propounded  bear  marked  traces  of  a  democratic 
influence.  Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  this,  seeing  that 
the  influence  of  a  form  of  government  is  only  one  among  many 
influences,  even  where  a  nation  stands  alone,  and  creates  a 
literature  distinctively  local?  But  can  books  written  in  the 
United  States  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  literature  locally 
American  in  the  same  seuie  as  the  literatures  of  France  and 
Germany,  of  Italy  and  Russia,  belong  to  those  countries?  For 
the  purposes  of  thought  and  art  the  United  States  is  a  part  of 
Ei^land,  and  England  is  a  part  of  America.  Many  English 
books  are  more  widely  read  and  strike  deeper  to  the  heart  in 
America  than  in  England.  Some  American  books  have  a  like 
fortune  in  England.     Differences  there  are,  but  differences  how 
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trivial  compared  with  the  resemblances  in  temper^  in  feeling, 
in  susceptibility  to  certain  forms  of  moral  and  physical  beauty, 
in  the  general  view  of  life  and  nature,  in  the  disposition  to 
revere  and  be  swayed  by  the  same  matchless  models  of  that 
elder  literature  which  both  branches  of  the  English  race  can 
equally  claim.  American  literature  does  not  to-day  differ  more 
from  English  literature  than  the  Scottish  writers  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago  —  Bums,  Scott,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Hume, 
Robertson — differed  from  their  English  contemporaries.  There 
was  a  fondness  for  abstractions  and  generalizations  in  the 
Scottish  prose  writers ;  there  was  in  the  Scottish  poets  a  bloom 
and  fragrance  of  mountain  heather  which  gave  to  their  work 
a  charm  of  freshness  and  singularity,  like  that  which  a  faiut 
touch  of  local  accent  gives  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator.  But 
they  were  English  as  well  as  Scottish  writers :  they  belong  to 
English  literature  and  make  part  of  its  glory  to  the  world 
beyond.  So  Fenimore  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, and  those  on  whom  their  mantle  has  fallen,  belong  to 
England  as  well  as  to  America;  and  English  writers,  as  they 
more  and  more  realize  the  vastness  of  the  American  public  they 
address,  will  more  and  more  feel  themselves  to  be  American  as 
well  as  English,  and  will  often  find  in  America  not  only  a 
larger  but  a  more  responsive  audience. 

We  have  been  here  concerned  not  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
estimate  the  place  of  American  thinkers  and  writers,  but  only 
to  examine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  political 
and  social  environment.  That  relation,  however,  sets  before 
us  one  more  question.  The  English-speaking  population  of 
the  United  States  will  soon  be  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  white  part  of  it  is  a  more  educated 
population,  in  which  a  greater  number  of  persons  come  under 
the  influence  of  books  and  might  therefore  be  stirred  up  to 
intellectual  production.  Why  then  does  it  not  make  more 
important  contributions  to  the  common  literary  wealth  of  the 
race?  Is  there  a  want  of  creative  power?  and  if  so,  to  what 
is  the  want  due? 

This  is  a  question  frequently  propounded.  I  propose  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 


CHAPTER  CXI 

CBBAITVB  IMTBLLBCTUAL  FOWSB 

Thkbb  is  a  street  in  Florence  on  each  side  of  which  stand 
statues  of  the  famous  Florentines  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth ceoturies,  —  Dante,  Giotto,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ghiberti, 
Uachiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustri' 
0U8,  all  natives  of  the  little  city  which  in  their  days  had  never  a 
population  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  souls.'  No  one  can 
wt^k  between  these  rows  of  world-famous  figures,  matched  by 
no  other  city  of  the  modern  world,  without  asking  himself  what 
cause  determined  so  much  of  the  highest  genius  to  this  one 
spot;  why  in  Italy  herself  populous  Milan  and  Naples  and 
Venice  have  no  such  list  to  show;  why  the  succession  of  great- 
ness stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
has  never  been  resumed?  Questions  substantially  the  same 
constantly  rise  to  the  mind  in  reading  the  history  of  other 
countries.  Why  did  England  produce  no  first-rate  poet  in  the 
two  stirring  centuries  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and 
again  in  the  century  and  a  half  between  Milton's  birth  and 
Wordsworth's?  Why  have  epochs  of  comparative  sterility  more 
than  once  fallen  upon  Germany  and  France?  and  why  has 
music  sometimes  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  at 
moments  when  the  other  arts  were  languishing?  "Why  does 
the  sceptre  of  intellectual  and  artistic  leadership  pass  now  to 
one  great  nation,  now  to  another,  inconstant  and  unpredictable 
as  are  the  shifting  winds? 

These  questions  touch  the  deepest  and  most  complex  prob- 
lems of  history;  and  neither  historian  nor  physiologist  has 
yet  been  able  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  them.  Even  the 
commonplace  remark  that  times  of  effort  and  stru^le  tend  to 
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develop  an  unusually  active  intellectual  movement,  and  there- 
with to  awaken  or  nourish  rare  geniuses,  is  not  altogether  true; 
for  some  of  the  geniuses  have  arisen  at  moments  when  there 
was  no  excitement  to  call  them  forth,  and  at  other  times 
seasons  of  storm  and  stress  have  raised  up  no  one  capable  of 
directing  the  efforts  or  interpreting  the  feelings  of  his  genera- 
tion. One  thing,  however,  is  palpable :  numbers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  There  is  no  average  of  a  man  of  genius 
to  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of  persons.  Out  of  the  sixty 
thousand  of  Florence  there  arise  during  two  centuries  more 
men  of  lindying  fame  than  out  of  huge  London  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Even  the  stock  of  solid  second-class  ability 
does  not  necessarily  increase  with  increasing  numbers;  while 
as  to  those  rare  combinations  of  gifts  which  produce  poetry  or 
philosophy  of  the  first  order,  they  are  r^vealed  no  more  fre- 
quently in  a  great  European  nation  now  than  they  were  in  a 
Semitic  tribe  or  a  tiny  Greek  city  twenty-five  or  thirty  cen- 
turies ago. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  absence  of  brilliant 
genius  among  the  sixty-five  millions  in  the  United  States 
should  excite  any  surprise;  we  might  as  well  wonder  that 
there  is  no  Goethe,  or  Schiller  or  Kant  or  Hegel  in  the  €rer- 
many  of  to-day,  so  much  more  populous  and  better  educated 
than  the  Grermany  of  their  birth-time.  It  is  not  to  be  made  a 
reproach  against  America  that  men  like  Tennyson  or  Darwin 
have  not  been  born  there.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth; "  the  rarest  gifts  appear  no  one  can  tell  why  or  how. 
In  broad  France  a  century  ago  no  man  was  found  able  to 
spring  upon  the  neck  of  the  Revolution  and  turn  it  to  his  will. 
Fate  brought  her  favourite  from  a  wild  Italian  island,  that  had 
but  just  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  nation  to  which  it  gave 
a  master. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  as  regards  the  United  States  is 
therefore  not  why  it  has  given  us  few  men  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  distinction,  but  whether  it  has  failed  to  produce  its  &ir 
share  of  talents  of  the  second  rank,  that  is,  of  men  capable  of 
taking  a  lead  in  all  the  great  branches  of  literary  or  artistic  or 
scientific  activity,  men  who  instruct  and  delight  tbeii  own 
generation,  though  possibly  future  generations  may  not  hold 
all  of  them  in  remembrance. 
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Have  fever  men  of  this  order  a,dorned  tlie  roll  of  fame  in  tlie 
United  States,  during  the  centurj  of  their  independence,  than 
in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany  during  the  same  period? 
Obviously  this  is  the  fact  aa  regards  art  in  all  its  branches; 
and  also  as  regards  physical  and  mathematical  science.  In 
literature  the  disparity  is  less  erident,  yet  most  candid  Ameri- 
cans Till  agree  with  Englishmen  that  it  is  greater  than  those 
who  know  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  younger  people 
would  have  expected.  I  pass  by  oratory  and  statesmanship, 
because  comparison  is  in  these  fields  very  difficult.  The  fact 
therefore  being  admitted,  we  have  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it. 

If  the  matter  were  one  of  numerical  averages,  it  would  be 
pertinent  to  remark  that  of  the  sixty-six  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  seven  or  eight  millions  are  negroes,  at  pres- 
ent altogether  below  the  stratum  from  which,  product  ion  can  be 
expected;  that  of  the  whites  there  may  be  two  millions  to 
whom  English  is  a  foreign  language,  and  that  several  millions 
are  recent  immigrants  from  Europe.  This  dimiuishes  the 
contrast  between  numbers  and  intellectual  results.  But  num- 
bers have  so  little  to  do  with  the  question  that  the  point  scarcely 
deserves  a  passing  reference. 

Those  who  have  discussed  the  conditions  of  intellectual  pro- 
ductivity have  often  remarked  that  epochs  of  stir  and  excite- 
ment are  favourable,  because  they  stimulate  men's  minds, 
setting  new  ideas  afloat,  and  awakening  new  ambitions.  It  is 
also  true  that  vigorous  unremitting  labour  iB,  speaking  gener- 
ally, needed  for  the  production  of  good  work,  and  that  one  is 
therefore  less  entitled  to  expect  it  in  an  indolent  time  and  from 
members  of  the  luxurious  classes.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  though 
less  frequently  observed,  that  tranquillity  and  repose  are  neces- 
sary to  men  of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  and  often  helpful 
even  to  the  highest  geniuses,  for  the  evolving  of  new  thoughts 
and  the  creation  of  forms  of  finished  and  harmonious  beauty. 
He  who  is  to  do  such  work  must  have  time  to  meditate,  and 
pause,  and  meditate  ^ain.  He  must  be  able  to  set  his  crea- 
tion aaide,  and  return  to  it  after  days  or  weeks  to  look  at  it 
with  fresh  eyes.  He  must  be  neither  distracted  from  his  main 
purpose,  nor  hurried  in  effecting  it.  He  must  be  able  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  force  of  his  reason  or  imagination  od  one 
subject,  to  abstract  himself  when  needful  from  the  flitting  sights 
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aad  OLUIT-Toiced  clamour  of  the  outer  world.  Jnyenal  said 
thiii  lung  ago  about  the  poet;  it  also  applies,  though  possibly 
in  i  lovrer  degree,  both  to  the  artist  and  to  the  serious  thinker, 
or  delicate  workman,  in  any  field  of  literature,  to  the  meta- 
phy^ieiiJLn*  the  theologian,  the  philosophic  historian,  the  econo- 
lui:^  the  philologist,  even  the  novelist  and  the  statesman.  I 
have  heard  men  who  had  gone  from  a  quiet  life  into  politics 
oomplain  that  they  found  their  thinking  powers  wither,  and 
that  while  they  became  far  more  expert  in  getting  up  subjects 
and  speaking  forcibly  and  plausibly,  they  found  it  harder  and 
harder  to  form  sound  general  views  and  penetrate  beneath  the 
superficialities  of  the  newspaper  and  the  platform.  Interrupted 
thought,  trains  of  reflection  or  imaginative  conceptions  con- 
stantly broken  by  a  variety  of  petty  transient  calls  of  business, 
claims  of  society,  matters  passing  in  the  world  to  note  and 
think  of,  not  only  tire  the  mind  but  destroy  its  chances  of 
attaining  just  and  deep  views  of  life  and  nature,  as  a  wind- 
rufiieil  \K>o\  ceases  to  reflect  the  rocks  and  woods  around  it. 
Mohiunmed  falling  into  trances  on  the  mountain  above  Mecca, 
IXuite  in  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Fonte  Avellana,  Cervantes 
and  Hunyan  in  the  enforced  seclusion  of  a  prison,  Hegel  so 
wrapt  and  lost  in  his  speculations  that,  taking  his  manuscript 
to  the  publisher  in  Jena  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  French  soldiers  in  the  streets ;  these  are  types 
uf  the  men  and  conditions  which  give  birth  to  thoughts  that 
iHHUipy  succeeding  generations:  and  what  is  true  of  these 
grtnitost  men  is  perhaps  even  more  true  of  men  of  the  next 
rank.  Doubtless  many  great  works  have  been  produced  among 
inauspicious  surroundings,  and  even  under  severe  pressure  of 
timo;  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  almost  invariably  found  that  the 
jirodueer  had  formed  his  ideas  or  conceived  his  creations  in 
iuMirs  of  comparative  tranquillity,  and  had  turned  on  them  the 
lull  stivani  of  his  powers  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  could 
brt^ak  or  divert  its  force. 

In  Europe  men  call  this  a  century  of  unrest.  But  the 
Uiiittnl  States  is  more  unrestful  than  Europe,  more  unrestful 
than  any  (H)untry  we  know  of  has  yet  been.  Nearly  every  one 
'\H  busy ;  those  few  who  have  not  to  earn  their  living  and  do 
not  lot* I  oalhul  to  serve  their  countrymen,  find  themselves  out 
uf  plaoB;  and  have  been  wont  either  to  make  amusement  into 
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a  business  or  to  transfer  tbemselres  to  the  ease  of  France  or 
Italy.  The  earning  of  one's  living  is  not,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  intellectually  creative  work,  for  many  of  those  who  have 
done  such  work  best  have  done  it  in  addition  to  their  gainful 
occupation,  or  have  earned  their  living  by  it.  But  in  America 
it  is  unusually  hard  for  any  one  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the 
endless  variety  of  external  impressions  and  interests  which 
daily  life  presents,  and  which  impinge  upon  the  mind,  I  will 
not  say  to  vex  it,  but  to  keep  it  constantly  vibrating  to  their 
touch.  Life  is  that  of  the  squirrel  in  his  revolving  c^e,  never 
still  even  when  it  does  not  seem  to  change.  It  becomes  every 
day  more  and  more  so  in  England,  and  English  literature  and 
art  show  increasing  marks  of  haste.  In  the  United  States  the 
ceaseless  stir  and  movement,  the  constant  presence  of  news- 
papers, the  eagerness  which  looks  through  every  pair  of  eyes, 
even  that  active  intelligence  and  sense  of  public  duty,  strongest 
in  the  best  minds,  which  make  a  ditizen  feel  that  he  ought  to 
know  what  is  passing  in  the  wider  world  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
all  these  render  life  more  exciting  to  the  average  man  than  it 
is  in  Europe,  but  chase  away  from  it  the  opportunities  for 
repose  and  meditation  which  art  and  philosophy  need,  as  grow- 
ing plants  need  the  coolness  and  darkness  of  night  no  less  than 
the  blaze  of  day.  The  type  of  mind  which  American  condi- 
tions have  evolved  is  quick,  vigorous,  practical,  versatile;  but 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  natural  germination  and  slow  ripen- 
ing of  large  and  luminous  ideas  j  it  wants  the  patience  that 
will  spend  weeks  or  months  on  bringing  details  to  an  exquisite 
perfection.  And  accordingly  we  see  that  the  most  rich  and 
finished  literary  work  America  has  given  us  has  proceeded 
from  the  older  regions  of  the  country,  where  the  pulsations  of 
life  are  slower  and  steadier  than  in  the  West  or  in  the  great 
commercial  cities.  It  was  from  'New  England  that  the  best 
books  of  the  last  generation  came;  and  that  not  solely  because 
the  English  race  was  purest  there,  and  education  most  gener- 
ally diffused,  for  the  New  Englanders  who  have  gone  West, 
though  they  have  carried  with  them  their  moral  standard  and 
their  bright  intelligence,  seem  either  to  have  left  behind  their 
gift  for  literary  creation,  or  to  care  to  employ  it  only  in  teach- 
ing and  in  journalism. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  some  of  the  great 
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literary  ages,  such  as  the  Periclean  ^e  at  Athens,  the  Medi- 
oean  a^  at  Florence,  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  have 
been  ^es  full  of  movement  and  excitement.  But  the  unrest- 
fulness  which  prevails  in  America  is  altogether  difFerent  from 
the  large  variety  of  life,  the  flow  of  stimulating  ideas  and 
impressions  which  marked  those  ages.  Life  is  not  as  interest- 
ing in  America,  except  as  regards  commercial  speculation,  aa 
it  is  in  Europe,  because  society  and  the  environment  of  man 
are  too  uniform.  It  is  hurried  and  bustling;  it  is  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  duties  and  occupations  and  transient  impres- 
sions, In  the  ages  I  have  referred  to,  men  had  time  enough  for 
all  there  was  to  do,  and  the  very  scantiness  of  literature  and 
rarity  of  news  made  that  which  was  read  and  received  tell 
more  powerfully  upon  the  imagination. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  distractions  of  American  life  that  clog 
the  wings  of  invention.  The  atmosphere  is  over  full  of  all 
that  pertains  to  material  progress.  Americans  themselves  say, 
when  excusing  the  comparative  poverty  of  learning  and  science, 
that  their  chief  occupation  is  at  present  the  subjugation  of 
their  continent,  that  it  is  an  occupation  la^e  enough  to  demand 
most  of  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the  nation,  but  that  pres- 
ently, when  this  work  is  done,  the  same  energy  and  ambition 
will  win  similar  triumphs  in  the  fields  of  abstract  thought, 
while  the  gifts  which  now  make  them  the  first  natioc  in  the 
world  for  practical  inventions,  will  then  assure  to  them  a  like 
place  in  scientific  discovery.  There  is  evidently  much  truth 
in  this.  The  attractions  of  practical  life  are  so  great  to  men 
conscious  of  their  own  vigour,  the  development  of  the  West 
and  the  vast  operations  of  commerce  and  finance  which  have  ac- 
companied that  development  have  absorbed  so  many  strenuous 
talents,  that  the  supply  of  ability  available  not  only  for  pure 
science  (apart  from  its  applications)  and  for  philosophical  and 
historical  studies,  but  even  for  statesmanship,  has  been  pro- 
portionately reduced.  But,  besides  this  withdrawal  of  an  un- 
usually large  part  of  the  nation's  force,  the  predominance  of 
material  and  practical  interests  has  turned  men's  thoughts  and 
conversation  into  a  channel  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
higher  and  more  solid  kinds  of  literature,  perhaps  still  more 
unfavourable  to  art.  Goethe  said,  "  If  a  talent  is  to  be  speedily 
and  happily  developed  the  chief  point  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
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intellect  and  Boond  culture  should  be  ourrent  Id  a  nation." 
There  is  oertainly  a  great  deal  of  intellect  curtent  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  chiefly  directed  to  busineaB,  that  is,  to  rail- 
ways, to  finance,  to  commerce,  to  inventiooa,  to  manufactures 
(as  well  as  to  practical  profeasions  like  law),  things  which  play 
a  relatively  larger  part  than  in  Euiope,  as  subjects  of  universal 
attention  and  discussion.  There  is  abundance  of  sound  cul- 
ture, but  it  is  so  scattered  about  in  divers  places  and  among 
small  groups  which  seldom  meet  one  another,  that  no  large 
cultured  society  has  arisen  similar  to  that  of  European  capi- 
tals or  to  that  which  her  universities  have  created  for  Ger- 
many. In  Boston  thirty  years  ago  a  host  could  have  brought 
blether  round  his  table  nine  men  as  interesting  and  cultivated 
as  Paris  or  London  would  have  furniahed.  But  a  similar  party 
of  eighteen  could  not  have  been  collected,  nor  even  the  nine 
anywhere  except  in  Boston.  At  present,  culture  is  more 
diffused:  there  are  many  cities  where  men  of  high  attainments 
and  keen  intellectual  interests  are  found,  and  associate  them- 
selves in  literary  or  scientific  clubs.  Societies  for  the  study 
of  particular  authors  are  frequent  among  women.  I  remember 
to  have  been  told  of  a  Homer  club  and  an  -Eschylus  club, 
formed  by  the  ladies  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  a  Dante  club  in  some 
Elastern  city.  Nevertheless  a  young  talent  gains  less  than  it 
would  gain  in  Europe  from  the  surroundings  into  which  it  is 
bom.  The  atmosphere  is  not  charged  with  ideas  as  in  Ger- 
many, nor  with  critical  finesse  as  in  France.  Stimulative  it 
is,  but  the  stimulus  drives  eager  youth  away  from  the  groves 
of  the  Muses  into  the  struggling  throng  of  the  market-place. 
It  may  be  thought  fanciful  to  add  that  in  a  new  country  one 
whole  set  of  objects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  are 
absent, —  no  castles  gray  with  age ;  no  solemn  cathedrals  whose 
altering  styles  of  architecture  carry  the  mind  up  or  down  the 
long  stream  of  history  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
century;  few  spots  or  edifices  consecrated  by  memories  of 
famous  men  or  deeds,  and  among  these  none  of  remote  date. 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  interest  in  those  few  spots:  the 
warmth  with  which  Americans  cherish  them  puts  to  shame  the 
indifference  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  historic  and 
prehistoric  sites  and  buildings  of  Britain.  But  not  one  Ameri- 
can youth  in  a  thousand  comes  under  the  spell  of  any  such 
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aasociationa.  In  the  cily  or  State  where  he  lives  there  is  noth* 
ing  to  call  him  away  from  the  present.  All  he  sees  is  new, 
and  has  no  glories  to  set  before  him  save  those  of  accamulated 
wealth  and  industry  skilfully  applied  to  severely  practical  ends. 
Some  one  may  say  that  if  (as  was  observed  In  last  chapter) 
English  and  American  literature  are  practically  one,  there  is 
no  need  to  explain  the  fact  that  one  part  of  a  race  undivided 
for  literary  purposes  leaves  the  bulk  of  literary  production  to 
be  done  by  the  other  part,  seeing  that  it  can  enter  freely  into 
the  labours  of  the  latter  and  reckon  them  its  own.  To  argue 
thus  would  be  to  push  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  two 
branches  rather  too  far,  for  after  all  there  is  much  in  American 
conditions  and  life  which  needs  its  special  literary  and  artistio 
interpretations ;  and  the  question  would  still  confront  us,  why 
the  transatlantic  branch,  nowise  inferior  in  mental  force,  con- 
tributes less  than  its  share  to  the  common  stock.  Still  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  producers, 
in  England  of  literature,  as  in  France  of  pictures,  diminishes 
the  need  for  production  in  America.  Or  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  another  way,  if  the  Americans  did  not  read  English  they 
would  evidently  feel  called  on  to  create  more  high  literature 
for  themselves.  Many  books  which  America  might  produce 
are  not  produced  because  the  men  qualified  to  write  them  know 
that  there  are  already  English  books  on  the  same  subject^  and 
the  higher  such  men's  standard  is,  the  more  apt  are  they  to 
overrate  the  advantages  which  English  authors  enjoy  as  com- 
pared with  themselves.  Many  feelings  and  ideas  which  now 
find  adequate  expression  through  the  English  books  which 
Americans  read  would  then  have  to  be  expressed  through 
American  books,  and  their  literature  would  be  not  only  more 
individual,  but  more  copious  and  energetic.  If  it  lost  in 
breadth,  It  would  gain  in  freshness  and  independence.  Ameri- 
can authors  conceive  that  even  the  non-recognition  of  inter- 
national copyright  told  for  evil  on  their  profession.  Since 
the  native  writer  was  undersold  by  reprints  of  English  and 
French  books,  which,  paying  nothing  to  the  European  author, 
could  be  published  at  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing  only, 
native  authorship  was  discouraged,  native  talent  diverted  into 
other  fields,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  standard 
of  the  public  was  lowered  and  its  taste  vulgarized.     It  might 
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have  beeo  thought  that  the  profusion  of  cheap  reprints  would 
quieken  thought  and  diffuse  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses.  But  by  far  the  lai^est  part  of  these 
reprints,  and  the  part  most  ezteusively  read,  were  novels,  and 
among  them  many  flimsy  novels,  which  drove  better  books, 
Including  some  of  the  best  American  fiction,  out  of  the  market, 
and  tended  to  Europeanize  the  American  mind  in  the  worst 
way.  One  may  smile  at  the  suggestion  I  have  met  with  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes  to  their  democratic  insti- 
tutions will  be  seduced  by  descriptions  of  English  duchesses; 
yet  it  is  probably  true  —  eminent  observers  assure  one  of  it  — 
that  the  profusion  of  new  frothy  or  highly  spiced  fiction  offered 
at  fivepence  or  tenpence  a  volume  did  much  to  spoil  the  popular 
palate  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
And  whatever  injures  the  higher  literature  by  diminishing  the 
demand,  may  further  injure  it  by  creating  an  atmosphere  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  pure  and  earnest  native,  literary 
talent. 

What  then  of  the  newspapers?  The  newspapers  are  too  large 
.  a  subject  for  this  chapter,  and  their  influence  as  organs  of 
opinion  has  been  already  discussed.  The  vigour  and  brightness 
of  many  among  them  are  surprising.  ^Nothing  escapes  them: 
everything  is  set  in  the  sharpest,  clearest  light.  Their  want 
of  reticence  and  delicacy  is  regretfully  admitted  by  all  educated 
Americans  —  the  editors,  I  think,  included.  The  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
first  European  journals  were  written  for  the  polite  world  of 
large  cities,  American  journals  were,  early  in  their  career,  if 
not  at  its  very  beginning,  written  for  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  published  in  communities  still  so  small  that  everybody's 
concerns  were  already  pretty  well  known  to  everybody  else. 
They  had  attained  no  high  level  of  literary  excellence  when 
some  forty  years  ^o  an  enterprising  man  of  unrefined  taste 
created  a  new  type  of  *'  live  "  newspaper,  which  made  a  rapid 
success  by  its  smartness,  copiousness,  and  variety,  while 
addressing  itself  entirely  to  the  multitude.  Other  papers  were 
almost  forced  to  shape  themselves  on  the  same  lines,  because 
the  class  which  desired  something  more  choice  was  still  rela- 
tively small;  and  now  the  journals  of  the  chief  cities  have 
become  such  vast  commercial  concerns  that  they  still  think 
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first  of  the  mass  and  are  controlled  by  its  tastes,  which  they 
have  themselves  done  so  much  to  create.  There  are  cities 
where  the  more  refined  readers  who  dislike  flippant  person- 
alities are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  in  such  cities 
competition  is  now  too  severe  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
success  to  a  paper  which  does  not  expect  the  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  aesthetic  or 
moral  view  of  the  newspaper  that  we  are  here  concerned,  but 
with  the  effect  on  the  national  mind  of  the  enormous  ratio 
which  the  reading  of  newspapers  bears  to  all  other  reading,  a 
ratio  higher  than  even  in  France  or  England.  A  famous  Eng- 
lishman, himself  a  powerful  and  fertile  thinker,  contrasted 
the  value  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  that  of  a  single 
number  of  the  Times  newspaper,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Others  may  conceive  that  a  thoughtful  study  of 
Thucydides,  or,  not  to  go  beyond  our  own  tongue,  of  Bacon, 
Milton,  Locke,  or  Burke,  perhaps  even  of  Gibbon,  Qrote,  or 
Macaulay,  will  do  more  to  give  keenness  to  the  eye  and 
strength  to  the  wings  of  the  mind  than  a  whole  year's  reading 
of  the  best  daily  newspaper.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  matter 
is  of  more  permanent  and  intrinsic  worth,  nor  that  the  manner 
and  style  form  the  student's  taste;  it  is  not  merely  that  in  the 
newspaper  we  are  in  contact  with  persons  like  ourselves,  in  the 
other  case  with  rare  and  splendid  intellects.  The  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  reader  is  different.  His  attention  is  loose,  his 
mind  unbraced,  so  that  he  does  not  stop  to  scrutinize  an  argu- 
ment, and  forgets  even  valuable  facts  as  quickly  as  he  has  learnt 
them.  If  he  read  Burke  as  he  reads  the  newspaper,  Burke 
would  do  him  little  good.  And  therefore  the  habit  of  mind 
produced  by  a  diet  largely  composed  of  newspapers  is  adverse 
to  solid  thinking  and  dulling  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Scorched 
and  stony  is  the  soil  which  newspaper  reading  has  prepared  to 
receive  the  seeds  of  genius. 

Does  the  modern  world  really  gain,  so  far  as  creative  thought 
is  concerned,  by  the  profusion  of  cheap  literature?  It  is  a 
question  one  often  asks  in  watching  the  passengers  on  an 
American  railway.  A  boy  walks  up  and  down  the  car  scatter- 
ing newspapers  and  books  in  paper  covers  right  and  left  as  be 
goes.  The  newspapers  are  glanced  at,  though  probably  most 
people  have  read  several  of  the  day's  papers  already.     The 
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books  are  nearly  all  novels.  They  are  not  bad  in  tone,  and 
sometimes  they  give  incidentally  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
things  outside  the  personal  experience  of  the  reader;  while 
from  their  newspapers  the  passengers  draw  a  stock  of  informa- 
tion far  beyond  that  of  a  European  peasant,  or  even  of  an 
average  European  artisan.  Yet  one  feels  that  this  constant 
succession  of  transient  ideas,  none  of  them  impressively  though 
many  of  them  startlingly  stated,  all  of  them  flitting  swiftly 
past  the  mental  sight  as  the  trees  flit  past  the  eyes  when  one 
looks  out  of  the  car  window,  is  no  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  serious  intellectual  interests  and  creative  intel- 
lectual power  than  is  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  European 
artisan  or  peasant. 

Most  of  the  reasons  I  have  hazarded  to  account  for  a  phe- 
nomenon surprising  to  one  who  recognizes  the  quantity  of 
intellect  current  in  America,  and  the  diifusion,  far  more 
general  than  in  any  other  country,  of  intellectual  curiosity, 
are  reasons  valid  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  as  compared  with  the 
Europe  of  last  century,  and  still  more  true  of  the  modem 
world  as  compared  with  the  best  periods  of  the  ancient. 
Printing  is  by  no  means  pure  gain  to  the  creative  faculties, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  the  acquisitive;  even  as  a  great  ancient 
thinker  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  invention  of  writing  in 
Egypt  had  weakened  the  reflective  powers  of  man.  The  ques- 
tion follows,  Are  these  causes,  supposing  them  to  be  true 
causes,  likely  to  be  more  or  less  operative  in  the  America  of 
next  century  than  they  now  are?  Will  America  become  more 
what  Europe  is  now,  or  will  she  be  even  more  American? 

I  have  elsewhere  thrown  out  some  conjectures  on  this  point. 
Meantime  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  are  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments of  American  thought  and  research,  for  this  will  help 
us  to  see  whether  the  tide  of  productive  endeavour  is  rising  or 
falling. 

The  abundant  and  excellent  work  done  in  fiction  need  be 
mentioned  only  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  interest 
it  has,  over  and  above  its  artistic  merit,  as  a  record  of  the 
local  manners  and  usages  and  types  of  character  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union  —  types  which  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
Creoles  of  Louisiana,  the  negroes  under  slavery,  with  African 
tales  still  surviving  in  their  memories,  the  rough  but  kindly 
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backwoodsmen  of  Indiana  forty  years  ago,  the  moimtain  folk 
of  Tennessee,  the  humours  of  the  Mississippi  steamboat  and 
the  adventurous  life  of  the  Far  West,  are  all  known  to  Europe 
through  the  tales  of  writers  now  living,  as  the  Indians  of  ninety 
years  ago  became  known  through  the  romances  of  Fenimore 
Cooper.  However,  this  is  familiar  ground  to  European  readers, 
so  I  pass  to  work  of  a  less  generally  attractive  order. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  was 
low,  and  even  the  school  commentaries  on  classical  authors  fell 
far  short  of  those  produced  in  Germany  or  England.  Now- 
adays both  in  classical  and  in  Oriental  philology  admirably 
thorough  and  painstaking  work  is  produced.  I  have  heard 
high  European  authorities  observe  that  there  is  an  almost 
excessive  anxiety  among  American  scholars  to  master  all  that 
has  been  written,  even  by  third-rate  Germans,  and  that  the 
desire  they  evince  to  overtake  Grermany  in  respect  of  knowledge 
betrays  some  among  them  into  the  German  fault  of  neglecting 
merits  of  form  and  style.  In  the  sciences  of  nature,  especially 
in  those  of  observation,  remarkable  advances  have  been  made. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  whom  the  eldest  American  university  has  lately 
lost,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  botanists  of  his  age. 
Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  geology  and  palseon- 
tology,  particularly  in  exploring  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 
Both  for  the  excellence  of  their  instruments  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  observations,  the  astronomers  stand  in  the  front  rank; 
nor  do  they  fall  behind  Europe  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this 
science.  In  some  branches  of  physics  and  chemistry,  such  as 
spectrum  analysis,  American  investigators  have  won  like  fame. 
Competent  authorities  award  the  highest  praise  to  their  recent 
contributions  to  biology  and  to  medical  science.  In  economics 
they  seem  to  stand  before  either  England  or  France,  both  as 
regards  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  studied  in  universi- 
ties and  as  regards  the  number  of  eminent  persons  whom  it 
occupies.  In  jurisprudence  and  law,  American  text-books  are 
quite  as  good  as  those  produced  in  England;  *  and  one  author, 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  deserves,  looking  to  the  quantity 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work,  to  be  placed  at  the  head 

^  The  namber  of  legal  jonrnals  and  magazines  in  the  United  States  is  Tery 
much  larger  than  in  England,  and  the  average  of  workmanship  in  them  seems 
higher. 
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of  ;ill  who  have  liamUcHl  these  topics  in  the  English  tongue 
(luring  the  last  seventy  years.  Political  science  has  begun  to  be 
studied  more  energetically  than  in  England,  where,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  scarcely  studied  at  all;  and  every  year  sees  treatises  and 
articles  of  permanent  value  added  to  the  scanty  modem  litera- 
ture which  our  language  possesses  on  this  subject.  Similarly 
there  is  great  activity  in  the  field  of  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical history,  though  as  the  work  done  has  largely  taken  the 
direction  of  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  institutions, 
and  has  altogether  been  more  in  the  nature  of  research  than  of 
treatises  attractive  to  the  general  public,  its  quantity  and  its 
merits  have  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated  even  at  home,  much 
less  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  far  from  showy 
and  sensational  is  the  bulk  of  the  work  now  done  in  America. 
It  is  mostly  work  of  the  Grerman  type,  solid,  careful,  exact,  and 
often  dry,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  work  which  theorists  about  de- 
mocracy would  have  looked  for,  since  it  appeals  rather  to  the 
learned  few  than  to  the  so-called  general  reader.  One  receives 
the  impression  that  the  class  of  intellectual  workers,  who  until 
recently  wanted  institutions  in  which  the  highest  and  fullest 
training  could  be  had,  have  now  become  sensible  that  their 
country,  occupied  in  developing  its  resources  and  educating  its 
ordinary  citizens,  had  fallen  behind  Europe  in  learning  and 
science,  and  that  they  are  therefore  the  more  eager  to  accumu- 
late knowledge  and  spend  their  energy  in  minutely  laborious 
special  studies.^ 

I  may  be  reminded  that  neither  in  the  departments  above 
mentioned,  nor  in  statesmanship,  can  one  point  to  many  bril- 
liant personalities.  The  men  whose  names  rise  to  the  lips  of 
a  European  are  all  advanced  in  life.  Perhaps  this  is  true 
of  Europe  also;  perhaps  the  world  has  entered  on  an  age  of 
mediocrities.  Some  one  lately  said  that  there  was  now  nobody 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  London  under  sixty  years  of  age  whom  one 
would  cross  the  street  to  look  at.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  merely 
because  length  of  years  has  given  better  chances  of  winning 
fame,  for  nearly  all  the  men  now  famous  in  Europe  had  won 
fame  before  they  were  forty.     There  have  been  periods  in 

^The  extreme  pains  taken  in  America  to  provide  every  library  with  a 
classified  catalogue  directing  readers  to  the  books  on  each  subject,  illustrates 
this  tendency. 
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history  when  striking  figures  were  lacking,  although  great 
events  seemed  to  call  for  them.  As  regards  America,  if  there 
be  few  persons  of  exceptional  gifts,  it  is  significant  that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  work,  whether 
in  the  investigation  of  nature  or  in  the  moral,  political,  and 
historical  sciences,  is  larger,  relatively  to  the  population  of 
the  country,  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  the  methods  better, 
the  work  done  more  solid,  the  spirit  more  earnest  and  eager. 
Nothing  more  strikes  a  stranger  who  visits  the  American 
universities  than  the  ardour  with  which  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  thrown  itself  into  study,  even  kinds  of  study  which 
will  never  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  There  is  more 
zeal  and  heartiness  among  these  men,  more  freshness  of  mind, 
more  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  more  willingness  to 
forego  the  chances  of  fame  and  wealth  for  the  sake  of  adding 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  than  is  to  be  found  to-day  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  universities  of  Scotland.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  flinging  them- 
selves into  the  study  of  rediscovered  philology,  or  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  after  the  War  of  Liberation.  And  under  the 
impressions  formed  in  mingling  with  such  men,  one  learns  to 
agree  with  the  conviction  of  the  Americans  that  for  a  nation 
so  abounding  in  fervid  force  there  is  reserved  a  fruitful  career 
in  science  and  letters,  no  less  than  in  whatever  makes  material 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER  CXII 

THE  BELA.T10N   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES   TO   EUROPE 

One  canaot  discuss  American  literature  and  thought  with- 
out asking,  What  is  the  intellectual  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe?  Is  it  that  of  an  equal  member  of  the  great 
republic  of  letters  ?  Or  is  it  that  of  a  colony  towards  the 
mother  countrj,  or  of  a  province  towards  a  capital  ?  Is  it,  to 
take  instances  from  history,  such  a  relation  as  was  that  of 
Rome  to  Greece  iu  the  second  and  first  centuries  before  Christ? 
or  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  to  Italy  in  the  tifteenth  ? 
or  of  Germany  to  France  in  the  eighteenth  ?  in  all  of  which 
cases  there  was  a  measure  of  intellectnal  dependence  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  which  felt  itself  in  other  respects  as  strong 
as  or  stronger  than  that  whose  models  it  followed,  aud  from 
whose  hearth  it  lighted  its  own  flame. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  answer  another  — 
How  do  the  Amt-ricans  themselves  conceive  their  position 
towards  Europe  ?  and  this,  again,  suggests  a  third  —  What 
does  the  American  people  thiuk  of  itself? 

Fifty,  or  even  forty  years  ago,  the  conceit  of  this  people  was 
a  byword.  It  was  not  only  self-conscious  but  obtrusive  and 
a^ressive.  Every  visitor  satirized  it,  Dickens  most  keenly  of 
all,  in  forgiving  whom  the  Americans  gave  the  strongest  proof 
of  their  good  nature.  Doubtless  all  nations  are  either  vain  or 
proud,  or  both;  and  those  not  least  who  receive  least  recogni- 
tion from  their  neighbours.'  A  nation  could  hardly  stand 
without  this  element  to  support  its  self-reliance;  though  when 
pushed  to  an  extreme  it  may,  as  Iiappeuii  with  the  Turks,  make 
national  ruin  the  more  irretrieviible.  But  American  conceit 
has  been  steadily  declining  as  the  country  has  grown  older, 
more  aware  of  its  true  strength,  more  resj>ected  by  other  coun- 
1  The  Danes  aaii  Purtuguese  ua  example!. 
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tries.*  There  was  less  conceit  after  the  Civil  War  than  before, 
though  the  Civil  War  had  revealed  elements  of  greatness  unex- 
pected by  foreigners ;  there  is  less  now  than  there  was  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  An  impartially  rigorous  censor  from 
some  other  planet  might  say  of  the  Americans  that  they  are 
at  this  moment  less  priggishly  supercilious  than  the  Germans, 
less  restlessly  pretentious  than  the  French,  less  pharisaically 
self-satisfied  than  the  English.  Among  the  upper  or  better- 
educated  classes,  glorification  has  died  out,  except  of  course  in 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  public  addresses,  when  the  scream 
of  the  national  eagle  must  be  heard.  One  sometimes  finds  it 
replaced  by  undue  self-depreciation,  with  lamentations  over 
the  want  of  culture,  the  decline  of  faith,  or  the  corruption  of 
politics.  Among  the  masses  it  survives  in  an  exultation  over 
the  size  and  material  resources  of  the  country,  —  the  physi- 
cally large  is  to  them  the  sublime,  —  in  an  overestimate  of 
men  and  events  in  American  history ;  in  a  delight,  strongest, 
of  course,  among  the  recent  immigrants,  in  the  completeness  of 
social  equality,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  "serfs 
of  Europe''  who  submit  to  be  called  *^ subjects"  of  their  sov- 
ereign, in  a  belief  in  the  superior  purity  of  their  domestic  life 
and  literature,  and  in  the  notion  that  they  are  the  only  people 
who  enjoy  time  political  liberty,  liberty  far  fuller  than  that 
of  England,  far  more  orderly  than  that  of  France.*  Taking 
all  classes  together,  they  are  now  not  more  sensitive  to  exter- 
nal opinion  than  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  less  so 

1  Tocqueville  complains  that  the  Americans  would  not  permit  a  stranger  to 
pass  even  the  smallest  unfavourable  criticism  on  any  of  their  institutions, 
however  warmly  he  might  express  his  admiration  of  the  rest. 

3  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  whimsical  idea  is  not  confined  to 
the  masses.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  an  address  delivered  by  an  eminent  man 
to  a  distinguished  literary  fraternity  in  October,  1887,  the  following  passage: 
"  They  (i.e.  *  the  immortal  periods  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ')  have 
given  political  freedom  to  America  and  France,  unity  and  nationality  to  Grer- 
many  and  Italy,  emancipated  the  Russian  serf,  relieved  Prussia  and  Hungary 
from  feudal  tenures,  and  will  in  time  free  Great  Britain  and  Irtland  also  "  / 

I  have  often  asked  Americans  wherein  they  consider  their  freedom  superior 
to  that  of  the  English,  but  have  never  found  them  able  to  indicate  a  single 
point  in  which  the  individual  man  is  worse  off  in  England  as  regards  either 
liis  private  civil  rights,  or  his  political  rights,  or  his  general  liberty  of  doing 
and  thinking  as  he  pleases.  They  generally  turn  the  discussion  to  social 
equality,  the  existence  of  a  monarchy  and  of  hereditary  titles,  and  so  forth  — 
matters  which  are  of  course  quite  different  from  freedom  in  its  proper  sense. 
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■  than  the  Bussians,  though  they  are  still  a  trifle  more  apt  to  go 
through  Europe  comparing  what  they  find  with  what  they  left 
at  home.  A  foreign  critic  who  tries  to  flout  or  scourge  them 
no  longer  disturbs  their  composure ;  his  jeers  are  received 
with  amusement  or  indifference.  Their  patriotism  is  in  one 
respect  stronger  than  that  of  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  be- 
cause it  is  less  broken  by  class  feeling,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be 
aggressive. 

Accordingly  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  Europe 
has  no  longer  either  the  old  open  antagonism  or  the  old  latent 
self-distrust.  It  is  that  of  a  people  which  conceives  itself  to  be 
intellectually  tlie  equal  of  any  other  people,  but  to  have  taken 
Upon  itself  for  the  time  a  special  taak  which  impedes  it  in  the 
race  of  literary  and  artistic  development.  Its  mission  is  to 
reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  a  continent,  to  furnish  homes  for 
instreaming  millions  of  strangers,  to  work  out  a  system  of 
harmonious  and  orderly  democratic  institutions.  That  it  may 
fulfil  these  tasks  it  has  for  the  moment  postponed  certain  other 
tasks  which  it  will  in  due  time  resume.'  Meanwhile  it  may, 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  of  faith  in  itself,  use  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  European  intellect  which  it  imports  until  it  sees  itself 
free  to  rival  them  by  native  growths.  If  I  may  resort  to  a 
homely  comparison,  the  Americans  are  like  a  man  whose  next- 
door  neighbour  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  musical  parties  in  the 
summer  evenings.  When  one  of  these  parties  comes  off,  he 
sits  with  his  family  in  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  quartettes  and 
solos  which  float  across  to  him  through  the  open  windows.  He 
feels  no  inferiority,  knowing  that  when  he  plea-ses  he  can  have 
performers  equally  good  to  delight  his  own  friends,  though  for 
this  year  he  prefers  to  spend  his  auri>lu3  income  in  refurnish- 
ing his  house  or  starting  his  son  in  business. 

There  is  of  course  a  difference  in  the  view  of  the  value  of 
European  work  as  compared  with  their  own,  taken  by  the 
more  educated  and  by  the  less  educated  classes.  Of  the  latter 
some  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  culture  and  of  science, 
even  for  practical  purposes,  as  compared  with  industrial  suc- 
cess, though  in  this  respect  they  are  no  more  obtuse  than  the 

1  A  CblcajKo  man  is  reported  to  have  eipreiued  this  belief  with  characteristic 
dliectness  in  the  sentence  "  Chicago  has  had  no  time  foi  caltuce  ;et,  but  when 
Bbe  doee  take  hold  she  will  make  It  hum." 
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bulk  of  Englishmen;  and  they  accordingly  underrate  their 
obligations  to  Europe.  Others,  knowing  that  they  ought  to 
admire  works  of  imagination  and  research,  but  possessed  of 
more  patriotism  than  discernment,  cry  up  second  or  third  rate 
fiction,  poetry,  and  theology  because  it  is  American,  and  try 
to  believe  that  their  country  gives  to  Europe  as  much  as 
she  receives.  Taste  for  literature  is  so  much  more  diffused 
than  taste  in  literature  that  a  certain  kind  of  fame  is  easily 
won.  There  are  dozens  of  poets  and  scores  of  poetesses  much 
admired  in  their  own  State,  some  even  beyond  its  limits,  with 
no  merit  but  that  of  writing  vei-se  which  can  be  scanned,  and 
will  raise  no  blush  on  the  most  sensitive  cheek.  Criticism  is 
lenient,  or  rather  it  does  not  exist,  for  the  few  journals  which 
contain  good  reviews  are  little  read  except  in  four  or  five 
Northern  Atlantic  States,  and  several  inland  cities.  A  really 
active  and  searching  criticism,  which  should  appraise  literary 
work  on  sound  canons,  not  caring  whether  it  has  been  pro- 
duced in  America,  or  in  Europe,  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman,  in 
the  East  or  in  the  West,  is  one  of  the  things  most  needed  in 
America.  Among  highly  educated  men  this  extravagant  ap- 
preciation of  native  industry  produces  a  disgust  expressing 
itself  sometimes  in  sarcasm,  sometimes  in  despondency.  Many 
deem  their  home-grown  literature  trivial,  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  European  books,  watching  the  presses  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  more  carefully  than  almost  any  one  does 
in  England.  Yet  even  these,  I  think,  cherish  silently  the 
faith  that  when  the  West  has  been  settled  and  the  railways 
built,  and  possibilities  of  sudden  leaps  to  wealth  diminished, 
when  culture  has  diffused  itself  among  the  classes  whose  edu- 
cation is  now  superficial,  and  their  love  of  art  extended  itself 
from  furniture  to  pictures  and  statuary,  American  literature 
will  in  due  course  flower  out  with  a  brilliance  of  bloom  and  a 
richness  of  fruit  rivalling  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are,  therefore,  if  this  account  be  correct, 
in  a  relation  to  Europe  for  which  no  exact  historical  parallel 
can  be  found.  They  do  not  look  up  to  her,  nor  seek  to  model 
themselves  after  her.  They  are  too  proud  for  a  province,  too 
large  for  a  colony.  They  certainly  draw  from  Europe  far 
more  thought  than  they  send  to  her,  while  of  art  they  have 
produced  little  and  exported  nothing;   though  what  they  do 
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now  produce,  impioTes  in  quality.     Yet  thej  cannot  be  said 
to  be  led  or  ruled  by  Europe,  becauae  they  apply  their  own 
standards  and  judgment  to  whatever  they  receive. 
Their  special  relations  to  the  leading  European  countries  are 

worth  noting.  In  old  colonial  days  England  was  everything. 
The  revolt  of  1776  produced  an  estrangement  which  might 
have  been  healed  after  1783,  had  England  acted  with  more 
courtesy  and  tact,  but  which  waa  embittered  by  her  scornful 
attitude.  Wounds  which  were  just  beginning  to  scar  over 
'  were  reopened  by  the  war  of  1S12 ;  and  the  hostility  continued 
as  long  as  the  generation  lived  whose  manhood  saw  that  war. 
Tocqueville,  in  1833,  says  he  can  imagine  no  hatred  more 
venomous  than  that  between  the  Americans  and  the  English. 
The  generation  which  remembered  1812  was  disappearing 
when  the  sympathy  of  the  English  upper  classes  foi  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  in  1861-65  lit  up  the  almost  extinguished 
flames.  These  have  been  quenched,  so  far  as  the  native 
Americans  are  concerned,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  which  impressed  the  United  States  not  merely  as  a 
concession  to  themselves,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  proud  country.  There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of 
rivalry  with  England,  and  a  certain  suspicion  that  the  English 
are  trying  to  patronize  even  when  the  latter  are  innocent  of 
such  intentions.  Kow  and  then  an  Englishman  who,  feeling 
himself  practically  at  home,  speaks  with  the  same  freedom  as 
he  would  use  there,  finds  himself  misunderstood.  But  these 
lingering  touches  of  jealousy  are  slight  compared  with  the 
growing  sympathy  felt  for  "the  old  country,"  as  it  is  still 
called.  It  is  the  only  European  country  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  said  to  feel  any  personal  interest,  or  towards 
an  alliance  with  which  they  are  drawn  by  any  sentiment. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  Prance  for  her 
aid  in  the  War  of  Independence  was  very  strong.  It  brought 
French  literature  as  well  as  some  French  usages  into  vogue, 
and  increased  the  political  influence  which  France  exercised 
during  the  earlier  years  of  her  own  Revolution.  Still  that 
influence  did  not  go  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics :  one 
feels  it  but  slightly  in  the  literature  of  the  half  century  from 
1780  to  1830. 

During   the  reign  of  Louis  Kapoteon,  wealthy  Americans 
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resorted  largely  to  Paris,  and  there,  living  often  for  years 
together  iu  a  congenial  atmosphere  of  display  and  amusement, 
imbibed  undemocratic  tastes  and  ideas,  which  through  them 
found  their  way  back  across  the  ocean,  and  coloured  certain 
sections  of  American  society,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Although  there  is  still  an  American  colony  in  Paris,  Parisian 
influence  seems  no  longer  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  French  books, 
novels  excepted,  and  these  in  translations,  are  not  largely  read. 
French  politics  excite  little  interest :  France  is  practically  not 
a  factor  at  all  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  » 
Over  art,  however,  especially  painting  and  decoration,  she  has 
still  great  power.  Many  American  artists  study  in  Paris, 
indeed  all  resort  thither  who  do  not  go  to  Rome  or  Florence ; 
French  pictures  enjoy  such  favour  with  American  dealers 
and  private  buyers  as  to  make  the  native  artists,  complain, 
not  without  reason,  that  equally  good  home-made  work  re- 
ceives no  encouragement ;  *  and  house  decoration,  in  which 
America  seems  to  stand  before  England,  particularly  in  the 
skilful  use  of  wood,  is  much  affected  by  French  designs  and 
methods. 

The  enormous  German  immigration  of  the  last  thirty  years 
might  have  been  expected  to  go  far  towards  Grermanizing  the 
American  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  metaphysics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  minutely  patient  research  on  the  other.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  either  the  one  result  or  the  other,  or 
indeed  any  result  whatever  in  the  field  of  thought.  It  has 
enormously  stimulated  the  brewing  industry :  it  has  retarded 
the  progress  of  Prohibitionism :  it  has  introduced  more  out- 
door life  than  formerly  existed :  it  has  increased  the  taste  for 
music,  it  has  broken  down  the  strictness  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance, and  has  indeed  in  some  cities  produced  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  a  Continental  Sunday."  But  the  vast  majority 
of  Grerman  immigrants  have  belonged  to  the  humbler  classes, 
and  were  but  faintly  influenced  by  their  own  literature.  There 
have  been  among  them  extremely  few  savantSy  or  men  likely  to 

^  There  was,  until  1894,  a  heavy  customs  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art,  but 
this  does  not  ju^reatly  help  the  native  artist,  for  the  men  who  buy  pictures  can 
usually  buy  notwithstanding  the  duty,  while  it  prevents  the  artist  from  fur- 
nishing himself  with  the  works  he  needs  to  have  around  him  for  the  purposes 
of  his  own  training. 
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become  savants,  nor  have  these  played  any  conspicuous  part  in 

the  universities  or  in  literature.' 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  Germany  has  been  of  late  years 
powerfully  stimulative  upon  the  cultivated  classes,  for  nut  only 
are  German  treatises  largely  read,  but  many  of  the  most  prom- 
ising graduates  of  the  universities  proceed  to  Germany  for  a 
year  or  two  to  complete  their  studies,  and  there  become  imbued 
with  German  ideas  and  methods.  The  English  universities 
have,  by  their  omission  to  develop  advanced  instruction  in 
special  bratiches  of  knowledge,  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of 
coming  into  relation  with  and  influencing  that  academic  youth 
of  America  in  whose  hands  the  future  of  American  science  and 
learning  lies.  This  German  strain  in  American  work  has, 
however,  not  tended  towards  the  propagation  of  metaphysical 
schools,  metaphysics  themselves  being  now  on  the  ebb  in  Ger- 
many. It  appears  in  some  departments  of  theology,  and  is 
also  visible  in  historical  and  philological  studies,  in  economics, 
and  in  the  sciences  of  nature. 

On  the  more  popular  kinds  of  literature,  as  well  as  upon 
manners,  social  usages,  current  sentiment  generally,  England 
and  her  influences  are  of  course  nearer  and  more  potent  than 
those  of  any  other  European  country,  seeing  that  English  books 
go  everywhere  among  all  classes,  and  that  they  work  upon 
those  who  are  substantially  English  already  in  their  fundamen- 
tal ideas  and  habits.  Americans  of  the  cultivated  order,  and 
especially  women,  are  more  alive  to  the  movements  and  changes 
in  the  lighter  literature  of  England,  and  more  curious  about 
those  who  figure  in  it,  especially  the  rising  poets  and  essay- 
ists, than  equally  cultivated  English  men  and  women.  1  have 
been  repeatedly  surprised  to  find  books  and  men  that  had  made 
no  noise  in  London  well  known  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  their 
merits  canvassed  with  more  zest  and  probably  more  acuteness 
than  a  London  drawing-room  would  have  shown.  The  verdicts 
of  the  best  circles  were  not  always  the  same  as  those  of  simi- 
lar circles  in  England,  but  they  were  nowise  biassed  by  national 
feeling,  and  often  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  more  delicate  and 
sympathetic  insight.    I  recollect,  though  I  had  better  not  men- 

>  Mr.  A.  D.  White,  in  an  IntereHtltie  article  on  the  InBaence  of  fierDiiin 
thought  In  the  United  States,  ciles  only  Lieber  and  Mr.  Carl  Schurz.  In 
publlo  lite  two  or  three  Qenoauit  have  attained  high  diatlnctlon. 
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tioD,  instances  in  which  they  welcomed  English  books  which 
England  had  failed  to  appreciate,  and  refused  to  approve  Amer- 
ican books  over  which  English  reviewers  had  become  ecstatic. 

Passing  English  fashions  in  social  customs  and  in  such  things 
as  games  sometimes  spread  to  America, — possibly  more  often 
than  similar  American  fashions  do  to  England, — but  sometimes 
encounter  ridicule  there.  The  Anglomaniac  is  a  familiar  object 
of  good-humoured  satire.  As.  for  those  large  movements  of 
opinion  or  taste  or  practical  philanthropy  in  which  a  parallel- 
ism or  correspondence  between  the  two  countries  may  often  be 
discerned,  this  correspondence  is  more  frequently  due  to  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  same  causes  than  to  any  direct 
influence  of  the  older  country.  In  theology,  for  instance,  the 
same  relaxation  of  the  rigid  tests  of  orthodoxy  has  been  mak- 
ing way  in  the  churches  of  both  nations.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  there  has  been  a  similar,  though  far  less  pro- 
nounced, tendency  to  the  development  of  an  ornate  ritual. 
The  movement  for  dealing  with  city  pauperism  by  voluntary 
organizations  began  later  than  the  Charity  Organization  soci- 
eties of  England,  but  would  probably  have  begun  without  their 
example.  The  University  Extension  movement,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  "university  settlements"  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
great  cities  are  further  instances.  The  semi-socialistic  tendency 
which  I  have  referred  to  as  now  noticeable  among  the  younger 
clergy  and  the  younger  teachers  in  some  of  the  universities, 
although  similar  to  that  which  may  be  discerned  in  England, 
does  not  seem  traceable  to  direct  English  influences.  So  too 
the  rapidly  growing  taste  for  beauty  in  house  decoration  and  in 
street  architecture  is  a  birth  of  the  time  rather  than  of  Old  World 
teaching,  although  it  owes  something  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  books, 
which  have  been  more  widely  read  in  America  than  in  England.^ 

In  political  matters  the  intellectual  sympathy  of  the  two 
countries  is  of  course  less  close  than  in  the  matters  just  de- 
scribed, because  the  diiference  between  institutions  and  condi- 
tions involves  a  diversity  in  the  problems  which  call  for  a 

1  America  has  produced  of  late  years  at  least  one  reaUy  distinguished  archi- 
tect DOW  unhappily  lost  to  her :  and  the  art  seems  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 
Europeau  artists  and  critics  who  saw  the  buildings  erected  for  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  of  1893  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  inyentiveness  and  taste  they 
displayed :  nor  can  a  traveller  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  beauty  and  varidty  of 
design  shown  by  the  villas  which  surround  the  richer  citiet. 
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practical  solution.  Political  changes  in  England  affect  Ameri- 
can opinion  less  than  such  changes  in  France  affect  English 
opinion,  although  the  Americans  know  more  and  care  more 
and  judge  more  soundly  about  English  affairs  than  the  French 
do  about  English  or  the  English  about  Fcench.  The  ces- 
sation of  bitterness  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish  would 
make  a  difference  in  American  politics,  but  no  political  event 
in  England  leas  serious  than,  let  us  say,  the  establishment  of 
a  powerful  Socialist  party,  would  sensibly  tell  on  American 
opinion,  just  as  no  event  happening  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
except  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  English  political  thought  However, 
the  wise  men  of  the  West  watch  English  experiments  for  light 
and  guidance  in  their  own  troubles.  A  distinguished  Ameri- 
can who  came  four  or  five  years  ago  to  London  to  study  Eng- 
lish politics,  told  me  that  he  did  so  in  the  hope  of  finding 
conservative  institutions  and  forces  from  which  lessons  service- 
able to  the  United  States  might  be  learned.  After  a  fortnight, 
however,  he  concluded  that  England  was  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed revolution,  and  departed  sorrowful. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  will  appear  that  although 
as  respects  most  kinds  of  intellectual  work  America  is  rather 
in  the  position  of  the  consumer,  Europe,  and  especially  Eng- 
land, in  that  of  the  producer,  although  America  is  more  influ- 
enced by  English  and  German  books  and  by  French  art  than 
these  countries  are  influenced  by  her,  still  she  does  not  look 
for  initiative  to  them,  or  hold  herself  in  any  way  their  disciple. 
She  is  in  many  points  independent;  and  in  all  fully  persuaded 
of  her  independence. 

Will  she  then  in  time  develop  a  new  literature,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  her  own  mint  ?  She  calls  herself  a  new  country :  will 
she  give  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  new  views  of  religion,  a 
new  type  of  life  in  which  plain  living  and  high  thinking  may  be 
more  happUy  blended  than  we  now  see  them  in  the  Old  World, 
a  life  in  which  the  franker  recognition  of  eijuality  will  give  a 
freshness  to  ideas  and  to  manners  a  charm  of  simplicity  which 
the  aristocratic  societies  of  Europe  have  failed  to  attain  ? 

As  regards  manners  and  life,  she  has  already  approached 
nearer  this  happy  combination  than  any  society  of  the  Old 
World.     As  regards  ideas,   I  have   found  among  the  most 
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cultivated  Americans  a  certain  cosmopolitanism  of  yiew^  and 
detachment  from  national  or  local  prejudice,  superior  to  that  of 
the  same  classes  in  France,  England,  or  Germany.  In  the  ideas 
themselves  there  is  little  one  can  call  novel  or  distinctively 
American,  though  there  is  a  kind  of  thoroughness  in  embrac- 
ing or  working  out  certain  political  and  social  conceptions 
which  is  less  common  in  England.  As  regards  literature, 
nothing  at  present  indicates  the  emergence  of  a  new  type. 
The  influence  of  the  great  nations  on  one  another  grows  always 
closer,  and  makes  new  national  types  less  likely  to  appear. 
Science,  which  has  no  nationality,  exerts  a  growing  sway  over 
men's  minds,  and  exerts  it  contemporaneously  and  similarly  in 
all  civilized  countries.  For  the  purposes  of  thought,  at  least, 
if  not  of  literary  expression,  the  world  draws  closer  together, 
and  becomes  more  of  a  homogeneous  community. 

A  visitor  doubts  whether  the  United  States  are,  so  far  as 
the  things  of  the  mind  are  concerned,  "a  new  country."  The 
people  have  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  But  their  institutions 
are  old,  though  many  have  been  remodelled  or  new  faced; 
their  religion  is  old ;  their  views  of  morality  and  conduct  are 
old;  their  sentiments  in  matters  of  art  and  taste  have  not 
greatly  diverged  from  those  of  the  parent  stock.  Is  the  mere 
fact  that  they  inhabit  new  territories,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  life  there  have  trained  to  higher  efficiency  certain  gifts,  and 
have  left  others  in  comparative  quiescence,  is  this  fact  suffi- 
cient so  to  transform  the  national  spirit  as  to  make  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  creative  power  essentially  diverse  from  those  of 
the  same  race  abiding  in  its  ancient  seats  ?  A  transplanted 
tree  may  bear  fruit  of  a  slightly  different  flavour,  but  the  apple 
remains  an  apple  and  the  pear  a  pear. 

However,  it  is  still  too  early  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  to  form  conclusions  on  these  high  matters,  almost  too 
soon  to  speculate  regarding  them.  There  are  causes  at  work 
which  may  in  time  produce  a  new  type  of  intellectual  life ;  but 
whether  or  not  this  come  to  pass,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
when  the  American  people  give  themselves  some  repose  from 
their  present  labours,  when  they  occupy  themselves  less  with 
doing  and  more  with  being,  there  will  arise  among  them  a  litera- 
ture and  a  science,  possibly  also  an  art,  which  will  tell  upon 
Europe  with  a  new  force.  It  will  have  behind  it  the  momentum 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men. 


CHAPTER  CXni 


THE   ABSENCE   C 


'   A   CAPITA!. 


Tbb  United  States  are  the  only  great  country  in  the  world 
which  has  no  capital.  Germany  and  Italy  were  long  without 
one,  because  the  existence  of  the  mediEeval  Empire  prevented 
the  growth  in  either  country  of  a  national  monarchy.  But  the 
wonderfully  reconstructive  age  we  live  in  has  now  supplied  the 
want ;  and  although  Borne  and  Berlin  still  fall  short  of  being 
to  their  respective  states  what  Paris  and  London  are  to  France 
and  England,  what  Vienna  and  Festh  are  to  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, they  bid  fair  to  attain  a  similar  rank '  in  their  respective 
nations.  By  a  Capital  I  mean  a  city  which  is  not  only  the 
seat  of  political  government,  but  is  also  by  the  size,  wealth, 
and  character  of  its  population  the  head  and  centre  of  the 
country,  a  leading  seat  of  commerce  and  industry,  a  reservoir 
of  financial  resources,  the  favoured  residence  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  the  spot  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions are  to  be  found,  where  the  most  potent  and  widely  read 
journals  are  published,  whither  men  of  literary  and  scientific 
capacity  are  drawn.  The  heaping  together  in  such  a  place  of 
these  various  elements  of  power,  the  conjunction  of  the  forces 
of  rank,  wealth,  knowledge,  intellect,  naturally  makes  such  a 
city  a  sort  of  foundry  in  which  opinion  is  melted  and  cast, 
where  it  receives  that  definite  sliape  in  which  it  can  be  'eaaily 
and  swiftly  propagated  and  diffused  through  the  whole  country, 

t  Atbens,  Lisbon,  Copenha^n,  Stockholm,  BriuuelB,  are  equftlly  good  In- 
■Uncel  Rmong  the  smaller  countries.  In  Switzerland,  Bern  faAS  not  reached 
the  siune  poBlifon,  bw'aiisp  Switzcrtand  1b  a  federation,  and,  »a  to  speak,  ao 
artificial  country  made  by  history.  Zurich,  Lauaaime.  and  GeoeTa  are  intal- 
lectually  quite  as  indueatlal.  So  Holland  retains  tracMi  of  faer  federal  coodl- 
tion  Iti  the  relatively  less  Important  position  of  Amsterdam.  Madrid  being  a 
modern  city  placed  in  a  conntry  leas  perfectly  cnnsoUdaled  than  most  o(  the 
other  states  o(  Europe,  Is  less  of  a  capital  to  Spain  than  LisboD  is  to  Portugal 
or  Faris  to  Prance. 

m 
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deriving  not  only  an  authority  from  the  position  of  those  who 
form  it  but  a  momentum  from  the  weight  of  numbers  in  the 
community  whence  it  comes.  The  opinion  of  such  a  city 
becomes  powerful  politically  because  it  is  that  of  the  persons 
who  live  at  headquarters,  who  hold  the  strings  of  government 
in  their  hands,  who  either  themselves  rule  the  state  or  are 
in  close  contact  with  those  who  do.  It  is  true  that  under  a 
representative  government  power  rests  with  those  whom  the 
people  have  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Still  these 
members  of  the  legislature  reside  in  the  capital,  and  cannot 
but  feel  the  steady  pressure  of  its  prevailing  sentiment  which 
touches  them  socially  at  every  point.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  populace  of  the  capital,  by  their  power  of  overawing 
the  rulers  or  perhaps  effecting  a  revolution,  are  able  to  turn 
the  fortunes  of  the  state.  But  even  where  no  such  peril  is  to 
be  apprehended,  any  nation  with  the  kind  of  a  capital  I  am 
describing,  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  for  light  and 
leading,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to  it  an  initiative  in  political 
movements. 

In  the  field  of  art  and  literature  the  influence  of  a  great 
capital  is  no  less  marked.  It  gathers  to  a  centre  the  creative 
power  of  the  country,  and  subjects  it  to  the  criticism  of  the 
best  instructed  and  most  polished  society.  The  constant 
action  and  reaction  upon  one  another  of  groups  of  capable 
men  in  an  atmosphere  at  once  stimulative  to  invention  and 
corrective  of  extravagance  may  give  birth  to  works  which 
isolated  genius  could  hardly  have  produced,  (xoethe  made 
this  observation  as  regards  Paris,  contrasting  the  centralized 
society  of  France  with  the  dispersion  of  the  elements  of  cul- 
ture over  the  wide  area  of  his  own  Grermany. 

**  Now  conceive  a  city  like  Paris,  where  the  highest  talents  of  a  great 
kingdom  are  all  assembled  in  a  single  spot,  and  by  daily  intercourse, 
strife,  and  emulation,  mutually  instruct  and  advance  each  other ;  where 
the  best  works,  both  of  nature  and  art,  from  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
are  open  to  daily  inspection,  —  conceive  this  metropolis  of  the  world,  I 
say,  where  every  walk  across  a  bridge  or  across  a  square  recalls  some 
mighty  past,  and  where  some  historical  event  is  connected  with  every 
comer  of  a  street.  In  addition  to  all  this,  conceive  not  the  Paris  of  a 
dull  spiritless  time,  but  the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century,  In  which, 
during  three  generations,  such  men  as  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  the 
like,  have  kept  up  such  a  current  of  intellect  as  cannot  be  found  twice  in 
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ft  single  spot  on  the  whole  world,  and  you  will  comprehend  that  a  man  of 
talent  like  Ampire,  who  has  grown  up  amid  such  abiudance,  can  eaall7 
be  something  in  bis  f our-and-twentietti  year.' ' ' 

The  same  idea  of  the  power  which  a  highly  polished  and 
strenuously  active  society  has  to  educe  and  develop  brilliant 
gifts  underlies  the  memorable  description  which  Pericles  gives 
of  Athens."  And  the  influence  of  such  a  society  may  be  con- 
templated with  the  greater  satisfaction  because  it  does  not 
necessarily  impoverish  the  rest  of  a  country.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  intellectual  life  may  tend  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
variability,  and  establish  too  uniform  a  type  j  but  it  probably 
gives  a  higher  efficiency  to  the  men  of  capacity  whom  it  draws 
into  its  own  orbit  than  they  could  hare  attained  in  the  isola- 
tion of  their  natal  spot. 

In  the  case  both  of  politics  and  of  literature,  the  existence 
of  a  capital  tends  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  what  is  called 
Society,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  who 
have  time  to  think  of  other  matters  than  the  needs  of  daily 
life,  and  whose  company  and  approval  are  apt  to  be  sought  by 
the  men  of  talent  Thus  where  the  rich  and  great  are  gath- 
ered in  one  spot  to  which  the  nation  looks,  they  effect  more  in 
the  way  of  guiding  its  political  thought  and  training  its  liter- 
ary taste  than  is  possible  where  they  are  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  a  large  country.  In  both  points,  tlierefore,  it  will  evi- 
dently make  a  difference  to  a  democratic  country  whether  it 
has  a  capital,  and  what  degree  of  deference  that  capital 
receives.  Paris  is  the  extreme  case  of  a  city  which  has  been 
everything  to  the  national  literature  and  art,  and  has  sought 
-  to  be  everything  in  national  politics  also.  London,  since  the 
decline  of  Dublin  and  of  Edinburgh,  has  stood  without  a 
British  rival  in  the  domain  of  art  and  letters,  and  although 
one  can  hardly  say  that  a  literary  society  exists  in  London, 
most  of  the  people  who  employ  themselves  in  writing  books 
and  nearly  all  those  who  paint  pictures  live  in  or  near  it. 
Over  politics  London  has  leas  authority  than  Paris  has  exerted 
in  France,  doubtless  because  parts  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Britain  are  more  highly  vitalized  than  the  provinces  of  France, 
while  the  English  city  is  almost  too  populous  to  have  a  com- 
mon feeliog.     Its  very  hugeness  makes  it  amorphous. 

1  Convtriaiioju  viith  Sekermiuin.  *  ThDOyd.  IL  37-41 
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What  are  the  cities  of  the  United  States  which  can  claim 
to  approach  nearest  to  the  sort  of  capital  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ?  Not  Washington,  though  it  is  the  meeting-place  of 
Congress  and  the  seat  of  Federal  administration.  It  has  a 
relatively  small  population  (in  1890,  230,392,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  negroes).  Society  consists  of  congressmen  (for 
about  half  the  year),  officials,  diplomatists,  and  some  rich  and 
leisured  people  who  come  to  spend  the  winter.  The  leaders  of 
finance,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  professions  are  absent; 
there  are  few  men  of  letters,  no  artists,  hardly  any  journal- 
ists. What  is  called  the  fashionable  society  of  Washington, 
which,  being  small,  polished,  and  composed  of  people  who 
constantly  meet  one  another,  is  agreeable,  and  not  the  less 
agreeable  because  it  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  is  so  far  from  aspir- 
ing to  political  authority  as  to  deem  it  "bad  form"  to  talk 
politics.^  Its  political  society  on  the  other  hand  is  so  largely 
composed  of  officials,  "professionals,"  and  office-seekers,  as 
to  produce  an  atmosphere  unlike  that  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  dangerous  to  those  statesmen  who  breathe  it  too  long 
without  interruption. 

Not  New  York,  though  it  is  now  by  far  the  most  populous 
city.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce,  the  sovereign  of  finance. 
But  it  has  no  special  political  influence  or  power  beyond  that  of 
casting  a  large  vote,  which  is  an  inportant  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  thirty-six  presidential  votes  of  the  State.  Business  is 
its  main  occupation  :  the  representatives  of  literature  are  few ; 
the  journals,  although  certainly  among  the  ablest  and  most 
widely  read  in  the  country,  are,  after  all.  New  York  journals, 
and  not,  like  those  of  Paris,  London,  or  even  Berlin,  pro- 
fessedly written  for  the  whole  nation.  Next  comes  Philadel- 
phia, once  the  first  city  of  the  Union,  but  now  standing  below 
New  York  in  all  the  points  just  mentioned,  with  even  less 
claim  to  be  deemed  a  centre  of  art  or  opinion.  Boston  was  for 
a  time  the  chosen  home  of  letters  and  culture,  and  still  contains, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger  number  of  men  and 
women  capable  of  making  or  judging  good  work  than  any  other 

1  Washington  being  situated  in  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a 
part  of  any  State,  and  therefore  enjoys  no  share  in  the  Federal  govemment. 
Its  inhabitants  can  vote  neither  for  a  member  of  Congress  nor  for  presiden- 
tial electors;  and  the  city  is  ruled,  greatly  to  its  advantage,  by  a  Federal 
Commission.    It  is  indeed  the  only  well  governed  large  city  in  the  ooontry. 
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city.  But  she  can  no  longer  be  said  to  lead  abstract  thoi^bt ; 
mucb  less  current  opiDion.  Chicago  combines  a  vast  popula- 
tion, now  second  to  that  of  Kew  York  only,  with  a  central 
position :  she  is  in  some  respects  more  of  a  typical  American 
cil^  than  any  of  the  others  I  have  named.  But  Chicago,  so 
fat  as  political  initiative  goes,  has  no  more  weight  than  what 
the  number  of  her  voters  represents,  and  does  not  yet  count  in 
art  or  literature.  Not  can  one  say  that  any  of  these  cities  is  on 
the  way  to  gain  a  more  commanding  position.  Kew  York  will 
probably  retain  her  pre-eminence  in  population  and  commercial 
consequence,  but  she  does  not  rise  proportionately  in  culture, 
while  the  centre  of  political  gravity,  shifting  ever  more  and 
more  to  the  West,  will  doubtless  finally  fix  itself  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.' 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  what  is  true  of  the  whole 
country  is  also  true  of  the  great  secttoDs  of  the  country.  Of 
the  cities  I  have  named,  none,  except  possibly  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  can  be  said  to  be  even  a  local  capital,  either  for 
purposes  of  political  opinion  or  of  intellectual  movement  and 
tendency.  Boston  retains  her  position  as  the  literary  centre 
of  Kew  England:  San  Francisco  has  by  her  size  a  preponder- 
ating influence  on  the  Facihc  coast.  But  no  other  great  city 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  her  own  and  the  adjoining 
States  as  their  natural  bead,  to  which  they  look  for  political 
guidance,  or  from  which  they  expect  any  intellectual  stimu- 
lance.  Even  New  Orleans,  though  by  far  the  largest  place  in 
the  South,  is  in  no  sense  the  metropolis  of  the  South ;  and 
does  little  more  for  the  South  than  set  a  conspicuous  example 
of  municipal  misgovemment  to  the  surrounding  common- 
wealths. Though  no  Paris,  no  Berlin,  stands  above  them, 
these  great  American  cities  are  not  more  important  in  the 
country,  or  even  in  their  own  sections  of  the  country,  than 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  are  in  France,  Hamburg  and  Cologne  in 
Germany.     Even  as  between  municipal  communities,  even  in 

'  A  leading  New  York  paper  nays  (March,  1B88),  "  In  no  capital  that  ve 
know  of  does  the  cause  ot  religion  and  morality  derive  so  little  support  afcainst 
luxury  from  iDtelleclual  loterest  or  aclltily  of  any  descriptiou.  This  Interest 
hai  its  place  here,  but  it  leads  a  sickly  existence  as  yet  under  the  shadow  ot 
Kreat  wealth  which  care.'  not  for  it,"  ThU  remark  applies  with  equal  (orce 
to  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  probably  leas  to  Baltimore,  and  still  leu  to  Boa- 
ton  and  some  ot  the  smaller  cities. 
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the  sphere  of  thought  and  literary  effort,  equality  and  local 
independence  have  in  America  their  perfect  work. 

The  geographical  as  well  as  political  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced this  equality  are  obvious  enough,  and  only  one  needs 
special  mention.  The  seat  of  Federal  government  was  in  1790 
£Lxed  at  a  place  which  was  not  even  a  village,  but  a  piece  of 
swampy  woodland,^  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
national  legislature  from  being  threatened  by  the  mob  of  a  great 
city,  but  because  the  jealousies  of  the  States  made  it  necessary 
to  place  the  legislature  in  a  spot  exempt  from  all  State  influence 
or  jurisdiction.  So  too  in  each  State  the  seat  of  government  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  largest  city.  Albany,  not  New  York, 
is  the  capital  of  New  York  State ;  Springfield,  not  Chicago, 
of  Illinois  J  Sacramento,  not  San  Francisco,  of  California; 
Harrisburg,  not  Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  seems  to 
have  been  so  ordered  not  from  fear  of  the  turbulence  of  a  vast 
population,  but  partly  to  secure  a  central  spot,  partly  from  the 
jealousy  which  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  cities  feel  of 
the  place  which  casts  the  heaviest  vote,  and  may  seek  to  use 
the  State  resources  for  its  own  benefit. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  phenomena  described  that  in 
the  United  States  public  opinion  crystallizes  both  less  rapidly 
and  in  less  sharp  and  well-defined  forms  than  happens  in  those 
European  countries  which  are  led  by  the  capitsd.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid  in  which  opinion  takes  shape  (if  I  may 
venture  to  pursue  the  metaphor),  is  not  so  high  aU  over  a 
large  country  as  in  the  society  of  a  city,  where  the  minds  that 
make  opinion  are  in  daily  contact,  and  the  process  by  which 
opinion  is  made  is  therefore  slower,  giving  a  somewhat  more 
amorphous  product.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  European  capital 
generates  opinion  of  one  type  only;  but  that  each  doctrine, 
each  programme,  each  type  of  views,  whether  political  or 

^  Congress,  however,  did  not  remove  from  Philadelphia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  until  1800.  Thomas  Moore's  lines  on  Washington  as  he  saw  it  in  1801 
deserve  to  be  quoted :  — 


*'  An  embryo  capital  where  Fancy 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Where  second-sighted  seers  the  plain  adorn 
With  fanes  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn, 
Though  nought  but  woods  and  Jefiferson  they  see. 
Where  streets  should  run,  and  sages  ought  to  be. 
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eoonomic  or  nligious,  is  likely  to  assume  in  a  capital  its 
sharpest  and  most  proDounoed  form,  that  form  being  taken  up 
and  propagated  from  the  capital  through  the  coontty.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  the 
system  of  CoDventions,  mass  meetings  of  persons  belonging  to 
a  particular  party  or  advocating  a  particular  cause,  gathered 
from  every  comer  of  the  country  to  exchange  their  ideas  and 
deliberate  on  their  common  policy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  respect  tbe  United  States 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  centre  of  light  and  heat.  Admit- 
ting that  there  is  some  loss,  there  are  also  some  conspicuous 
gains.  It  is  a  gain  that  the  multitude  of  no  one  city  should 
be  able  to  overawe  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  perhaps 
even  to  change  the  form  of  government,  as  Paris  has  so  often 
done  in  France.  It  is  a  gain,  for  a  democratic  country,  that 
the  feeling  of  what  is  oalled  Society  —  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
world,  and  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  place  for  enjoyment  — 
should  not  become  too  marked  and  palpable  in  its  influence  on 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  administration,  that  it 
should  rather  be  diffused  over  the  nation  and  act  insensibly 
upon  other  classes  through  the  ordinary  relations  of  private 
life  than  take  visible  shape  as  the  voice  of  a  number  of 
wealthy  families  gathered  in  one  spot,  whose  luxury  may  ren- 
der them  the  objects  of  envy,  and  the  target  for  invective. 
And  although  types  of  political  view  may  form  themselves 
less  swiftly,  though  doctrines  may  be  less  systematic,  pro- 
grammes less  fully  reasoned  out  than  when  the  brisk  intelli- 
gence of  groups  gathered  in  a  capital  labours  to  produce  them, 
they  may,  when  they  do  finally  emerge  from  the  mind  of  the 
whole  people,  have  a  breadth  and  solidity  proportioned  to  the 
slowness  of  their  growth,  and  be  more  truly  representative  of 
all  the  classes,  interests,  and  tendencies  that  exist  within  the 
nation. 

How  far  the  loss  exceeds  the  gain  as  respects  the  specu- 
lative and  artistic  sides  of  intellectual  eilort,  it  is  too  soon  to 
determine,  for  American  cities  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  last 
sixty  years.  That  which  Goethe  admired  in  Paris  is  evidently 
impossible  to  the  dispersed  geniuses  of  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  indraught  of  talent  from  the  provinces  to  Paris 
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which  many  thoughtful  Frenchmen  deplore,  and  which  has 
become  more  unfortunate  since  Paris  has  grown  to  be  the 
centre  of  amusement  for  the  dissipated  classes  of  Europe,  is 
an  experience  which  no  other  country  need  wish  to  undergo. 
Germany  has  not  begun  to  produce  more  work  or  better  work 
since  she  has  given  herself  a  capital;  indeed,  he  who  looks 
back  over  her  annals  since  the  middle  of  last  century  will 
think  that  so  far  as  scholarship,  metaphysics,  and  possibly 
even  poetry  are  concerned,  she  gained  from  that  very  want  of 
centralization  which  Goethe  regretted.  Great  critics  realize 
so  vividly  the  defects  of  the  system  they  see  around  thera 
that  they  sometimes  underrate  the  merits  that  go  with  those 
defects.  It  may  be  that  in  the  next  age  American  cities  will 
profit  by  their  local  independence  to  develop  varieties  greater 
than  they  now  exhibit,  and  will  evolve  diverse  types  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  production.  Europe  will  watch  with  curiosity 
the  progress  of  an  experiment  which  it  is  now  too  late  for  any 
of  her  great  countries  to  try. 


CHAPTER  CXIV 

AMXKtOAN   OBATOBT 

Obatobt  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  Europeans  believe 
that  Americans  excel;  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  although  they  are  too  modest  to  express  it, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  surprise  they  betray  when  they  find 
an  Englishman  fluent  before  an  audience.  Fifty  years  ago 
they  had  the  advantage  (if  it  is  an  advantage)  of  much  more 
practice  than  any  European  nation ;  but  now,  with  democracy 
triumphant  in  England  and  France,  the  proportion  of  speeches 
and  speaking  to  population  is  probably  much  the  same  in  all 
three  countries.  Some  observations  on  a  form  of  effort  which 
has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the  talent  of  the  nation,  seem 
properly  to  belong  to  an  account  of  its  intellectual  life. 

Oratorical  escellence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  combina- 
tion of  five  aptitudes  — 

Invention,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  finding  good  ideas  and 
weaving  effective  arguments. 

Skill  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  words. 

Readiness  in  producing  appropriate  ideas  and  words  at  short 
notice. 

Quickness  in  catching  the  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  par- 
ticular audience  addressed. 

Weight,  animation,  and  grace  in  delivery. 

Such  excellence  as  the  Americans  possess,  such  superiority 
as  they  may  claim  over  Englishmen,  consists  rather  in  the 
three  latter  of  these  than  in  the  two  former. 

The  substance  of  their  speeches  is  not  better  than  one  finds 
in  other  countries,  because  substance  depends  on  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  speaker  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  audience 
for  appreciating  worthy  matter.  Neither  is  the  literary  form 
better,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  are  not  clothed  in  any  choicer 
language.     But  there  is  more  fluency,  more  readiness,  more 
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self-possession.  Being  usually  nimbler  in  mind  than  an 
Englishman,  and  feeling  less  embarrassed  on  his  legs,  an 
American  is  apt  to  see  his  point  more  clearly  and  to  get  at  it 
by  a  more  direct  path.  He  is  less  frequently  confused  and 
clumsy,  less  prosy  also,  because  his  sympathy  with  the  audi- 
ence tells  him  when  they  begin  to  tire,  and  makes  him  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  catching  and  holding  their  attention.  I  do 
not  deny  that  American  speakers  sometimes  weary  the  listener, 
but  when  they  do  so  it  is  rather  because  the  notions  are  com- 
monplace and  the  arguments  unsound  than  because,  as  might 
happen  in  England,  ideas  of  some  value  are  tediously  and 
pointlessly  put.  It  is  true  that  with  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  growing  volume  of  speeches  made,  the  level  of 
average  public  speaking  has  in  Britain  risen  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  while  the  number  of  great  orators  has 
declined  till  now  scarce  any  are  left.  Still,  if  one  is  to  compare 
the  two  countries,  the  English  race  seems  to  have  in  America 
acquired  a  keener  sensitiveness  of  sympathy.  That  habit  of 
deference  to  others,  and  that  desire  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  others,  which  equality  and  democratic  institutions 
foster,  make  the  American  feel  himself  more  completely  one 
of  the  audience  and  a  partaker  of  its  sentiments  than  an  aver- 
age English  speaker  does.  This  may  have  the  consequence,  if 
the  audience  be  ignorant  or  prejudiced,  of  dragging  him  down 
to  its  level.  But  it  makes  him  more  effective.  Needless  to 
add  that  humour,  which  is  a  commoner  gift  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  often  redeems  an  otherwise  uninteresting  address, 
and  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  speaker  and  audience  in  touch 
with  one  another. 

A  deliberate  and  even  slow  delivery  is  the  rule  in  American 
public  speaking,  as  it  is  in  private  conversation.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  making  a  story  or  a  jest  tell  with  more  effect. 
There  is  also,  I  think,  less  stiffness  and  hesitation  among 
American  than  among  English  speakers,  greater  skill  in  man- 
aging the  voice,  because  more  practice  in  open-air  meetings, 
greater  clearness  of  enunciation.  But  as  regards  grace,  either 
in  action  or  in  manner,  the  Teutonic  race  shows  no  more 
capacity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  has  generally 
done  in  England  for  rivalling  the  orators  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France. 
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Tlie  commoneBt  American  defect  is  a  turgid  and  inflated 
style.  The  rhetoric  is  Bhodian  rather  than  Attic,  overioaded 
frith  tropes  and  figures,  apt  to  aim  at  concealing  poverty  or 
tritecess  in  thought  by  exa^eratlon  of  statement,  by  a  profu- 
sion of  ornament,  by  appeals  to  sentiments  too  lofty  for  the 
subject  01  the  occasion.  The  florid  diction  of  the  debating  club 
or  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funeral  oration  is  frequently  invoked 
when  Qothicg  but  clearness  of  exposition  or  cogency  of  argu- 
ment is  needed.  These  faults  have  probably  sprung  from  the 
practice  of  stump  oratory,  in  which  the  temptation  to  rouse  a 
multitude  by  declamation  Is  specially  strong.  A  man  straining 
his  voice  in  the  open  air  is  apt  to  strain  his  phrases  also,  and 
command  attention  by  vehemence.  They  hare  been  increased 
by  the  custom  of  having  orations  delivered  on  certain  anniver- 
saries, and  especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  on  these  great 
occasions  the  speaker  feels  bound  to  talk  "  his  very  tallest" 
Fublic  taste,  which  was  high  in  the  days  after  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  formed  and  controlled  by  a  small  number  of  edu- 
cated men,  began  to  degenerate  in  the  fir3t  half  of  this  century. 
Despite  the  influeoce  of  several  orators  of  the  first  rank,  inces- 
sant stump  speaking  and  the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  average 
audience  brought  a  fiorid  or  inflated  style  into  fashion,  which 
became  an  easy  mark  for  European  satire.  Of  late  years  a 
reaction  for  the  better  seems  to  have  set  in.  There  are  still 
those  who  imitate  Macaulay  or  Webster  without  the  richness 
of  the  one  or  the  stately  strength  of  the  other.  The  news- 
papers, in  acknowledging  that  a  lecturer  is  fluent  or  lucid,  still 
complain  if  he  is  not  also  "eloquent."  Commemorative  ad- 
dresses, which  are  far  more  abundant  than  in  Europe,  usually 
sin  by  over-finish  of  composition.  But  on  the  whole  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  taste  of  listeners  and  in  the  style 
of  speeches.  Such  improvement  would  be  more  rapid  were  it 
not  for  the  enormous  number  of  speeches  by  people  who  have 
really  nothing  to  say,  as  well  as  by  able  men  on  occasions  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not  been  said  hundreds 
of  times  before.  This  is,  of  course,  almost  equally  true  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  popularly  governed  countries.  Those 
who  disparage  popular  government  may  fairly  count  profusion 
of  speech  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  democracy,  and  a  draw- 
back which  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing. 
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As  respects  the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  that  of  the  pulpit 
seems  to  show  an  average  slightly  higher  than  in  England. 
The  visitor  naturally  hears  the  best  preachers,  for  these  are  of 
course  drawn  to  the  cities,  but  whether  he  takes  cities  or  rural 
districts  he  forms  the  impression  that  mere  dulness  and  com- 
monplace are  less  common  than  in  Great  Britain,  though  high 
excellence  may  be  equally  rare.  Even  when  the  discourse  is 
read,  it  is  read  in  a  less  mechanical  way,  and  there  is  altogether 
more  sense  of  the  worth  of  vivacity  and  variety.  The  average 
length  of  sermons  is  a  mean  between  the  twenty  minutes  of  an 
Anglican  minister  and  the  fifty  minutes  of  Scotland.  The  man- 
ner is  slightly  less  conventional,  because  the  American  clergy- 
man is  less  apt  than  his  European  brother  to  feel  himself  a 
member  of  a  distinct  caste. 

Forensic  oratory  seems  to  stand  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  it  does  in  England,  whose  bar  is  not  at  this  moment 
adorned  by  any  speakers  whom  men  go  to  hear  simply  for  the 
sake  of  their  eloquence,  as  men  flocked  to  listen  to  Erskine  or 
Brougham  or  FoUett.  In  America,  as  in  England,  there  are 
many  powerful  advocates,  but  no  consummate  artist.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nature  to  produce  persons  specially 
gifted,  or  to  the  absence  of  trials  whose  issues  and  circum- 
stances are  calculated  to  rouse  forensic  ability  to  exceptional 
efforts,  or  to  a  change  in  public  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  pre- 
fer the  practical  to  the  showy,  is  a  question  which  is  often 
asked  in  England,  and  no  easier  to  answer  in  America. 

Congress,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  it, 
is  a  less  favourable  theatre  for  oratory  than  the  great  represen- 
tative assemblies  of  Europe.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  at  no  period  of  its  history  shone  with  lights  of  eloquence, 
though  a  few  of  Clay's  great  speeches  were  delivered  in  it 
There  is  some  good  short  brisk  debating  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  the  set  speeches  are  mostly  pompous  and  heavy. 
The  Senate  long  maintained  a  higher  level,  partly  from  the 
smaller  size  of  its  chamber,  partly  from  its  greater  leisure, 
partly  from  the  superior  ability  of  its  members.  Webster's 
and  Calhoun's  greatest  efforts  were  made  on  its  floor,  and  pro- 
duced an  enormous  effect  on  the  nation.  At  present,  however, 
the  "  full-dress  debates "  in  the  Senate  want  life,  the  long  set 
speeches  being  tired  off  rather  with  a  view  to  their  circnlation 
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ill  the  couDtry  than  to  any  immediate  effect  on  the  as> 
sembly.  But  the  ordinary  discussions  o£  bills,  or  questions 
of  policy,  reveal  plenty  of  practical  speaking  power.  If  there 
be  little  passion  and  no  brilliancy,  there  is  strong  common- 
sense  put  in  a  plain  and  tellii^  form. 

Of  the  forty-seven  State  and  Territorial  legislatures  not  much 
need  be  said.  In  them,  as  in  the  House  of  Representatires, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in  committees,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  displays  of  eloquence  are  limited,  which  it  is  well 
should  be  the  case.  They  are  good  enoi^h  schools  to  form  a 
practical  buaitiesa  speaker,  and  they  do  form  many  such.  But 
the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  transatlantic  oratory 
are  more  fully  displayed  on  the  stump  and  in  those  national 
and  State  nominating  conventions  whereof  I  have  already 
spoken.  So  far  as  the  handling  great  assemblies  is  an  art 
attainable  by  a  man  who  does  not  possess  the  highest  gifts  of 
thought  and  imagination,  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  heroes  of  these  mass  meetings.  They  have  learned  how 
to  deck  out  commonplaces  with  the  gaudier  flowers  of  elo- 
quence ;  how  to  appeal  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  mo- 
ment: above  all,  how  to  make  a  strong  and  flexible  voice  the 
means  of  rousing  enthusiasm.  They  scathe  the  opposite  party 
by  vigorous  invective ;  they  interweave  stories  and  jokes  wiUi 
their  declamatory  passages  so  as  to  keep  the  audience  con- 
stantly amused.  They  deliver  contemptible  clap-trap  with  an 
air  of  hearty  conviction.  The  party  men  who  listen,  because 
there  are  few  present  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  still  fewer  at  a 
convention,  except  members  of  the  party  which  baa  convoked 
the  gathering,  are  better  pleased  with  themselves  than  ever, 
and  go  away  roused  to  effort  in  the  party  cause.  But  there 
has  been  little  argument  all  through,  little  attempt  to  get  hold 
of  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  people.  Stimulation,  and 
not  instruction  or  conviction,  is  the  aim  which  the  stump  orator 
sets  before  himself ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  an  election 
campaign  is  less  educationally  valuable  than  one  conducted  in 
England,  though  by  men  less  practised  and  skilful  in  speaking, 
usually  proves  to  English  electors.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  custom  which  in  England  requires  a  representative  to  de- 
liver at  least  once  a  year  an  address  to  his  constituents,  setting 
forth  his  view  of  the  political  situation  and  explaining  his  own 
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speeches  and  votes  during  the  preceding  session,  does  not  seem 
to  be  general  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  receive  less  political  instruction  by  the  living 
voice  than  do  those  of  England.  When  an  instructive  address 
has  to  be  given,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  is  usually 
delivered  by  some  well-known  public  man,  who  receives  a  fee 
for  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  speech  which,  though  they  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  have  been  so  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped beyond  the  Atlantic  as  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Oration  of  the  Occasion.  When  an 
anniversary  comes  round  —  and  celebrations  of  an  anniversary 
are  very  common  in  America  —  or  when  a  sort  of  festival  is 
held  in  honour  of  some  public  event,  such  for  instance  as  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  a 
battlefield,  or  the  opening  of  a  city  hall  or  State  capitol,  or 
the  driving  the  last  spike  of  a  great  railroad,  a  large  part  of 
the  programme  is  devoted  to  speaking.  The  chief  speech  is 
entrusted  to  one  eminent  person,  who  is  called  the  Orator  of 
the  Day,  and  from  whom  is  expected  a  long  and  highly  finished 
harangue,  the  length  and  finish  of  which  are  wearisome  to  a 
critical  outsider,  though  the  people  of  the  locality  are  flattered. 
Sometimes  these  speeches  contain  good  matter  —  I  could  men- 
tion instances  where  they  have  embodied  personal  recollections 
of  a  distinguished  man  in  whose  honour  the  celebration  was 
being  held-— but  the  sort  of  artificial  elevation  at  which  the 
speaker  usually  feels  bound  to  maintain  himself  is  apt  to  make 
him  pompous  and  affected. 

Although  public  dinners  are  less  frequent  than  in  England, 
speeches  of  a  complimentary  and  purely  "epideictic"  nature 
of  the  English  public  banquet  type  are  very  common.  There 
is  scarcely  an  occasion  in  life  which  brings  forty  or  fifty  people 
together  on  which  a  prominent  citizen  or  a  stranger  from 
Europe  is  not  called  upon  "to  offer  a  few  remarks."  No  sub- 
ject is  prescribed  for  him :  often  no  toast  has  to  be  proposed 
or  responded  to :  ^  he  is  simply  put  on  his  legs  to  talk  upon 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth  which  may  rise  to  his  mind.     The 

1  Of  course  there  are  often  toasts  given  at  public  dinners ;  but  they  seem  to 
be  fewer  in  number  than  iu  England,  and  more  varied,  more  judidbusly 
adapted  to  the  special  occasion. 
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European  who  is  at  firet  embarrassed  by  this  unchartered  free- 
dom, presently  discovers  its  atlrantages,  for  it  enables  him  bo 
to  construct  his  speech  as  to  lead  up  to  whatever  joke,  or 
point,  or  complimentary  observations  he  has  ready  at  hand. 
There  is  also  more  opening  for  variety  than  the  conventional 
uniformity  of  an  EagliBh  toast-list  permits. 

The  third  form  of  discourse  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Lecture.  It  is  less  frequent  and  less 
fashionable  now  than  forty  years  ago,  partly  from  the  rise  of 
monthly  magazines  full  of  excellent  matter,  partly  because  other 
kinds  of  evening  entertainment  have  become  more  accessible  to 
people  outside  the  great  cities.  With  the  decline  of  Puritan 
sentiment  the  theatre  is  now  more  popular  than  it  then  was. 
But  the  Lecture  is  still  far  more  frequent  and  more  valuable 
as  a  means  of  interesting  people  in  literary,  scientific,  and 
political  questions  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  except  possibly 
in  Edinburgh.  And  the  art  of  lecturing  has  been  developed 
in  a  corresponding  measure.  A  discourse  of  this  kind,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  its  substance,  is  usually  well  arranged,  well 
composed  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  audience,  and  above  all,  well 
delivered.  Eminent  Englishmen  who  go  to  lecture  in  America 
are  frequently  criticised  aa  ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  the 
technical  part  of  their  business.  They  may  know  a  great  deal, 
it  is  said,  but  they  do  not  know  how  much  the  audience  knows, 
and  assume  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  than 
exists,  with  the  result  of  displeasing  the  latter.  They  are 
monotouovis  in  manner,  and  unskilled  in  elocution.  The  Euro- 
pean lecturer,  on  the  other  hand,  confesses  himself  annoyed 
not  only  by  the  irreverent  comments  of  the  press  but  by  the 
apparent  coldness  of  the  audience,  which,  though  it  will 
ap])laud  heartily  at  the  end  if  well  satisfied,  refuses  him  the 
running  encouragement  of  cheers,  even  when  he  invites  them 
by  pausing  to  drink  a  glass  of  water. 

This  grave  reserve  in  American  listeners  surprises  Euro- 
peans,^ especially  those  who  Jiave  observed  the  excittibility 
shown  on  presidential  campaigns.     It  seems  to  arise  from  the 

I  A  story  Is  told  of  Edmand  Kean  artloK  lietore  an  audience  In  New  )<]n(r- 
land  which  be  found  so  cJilllln((  tlutt  at  last  he  refused  to  come  on  for  tlie  next 
scene  unless  some  applause  were  given,  observing  that  such  a  house  was  enough 
to  extinguish  Etna. 
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practical  turn  of  their  minds  as  well  as  from  their  intelligenca 
In  an  election  campaign  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  to  give 
vent  to  one's  feelings ;  in  listening  to  a  lecture  it  is  not.  One 
comes  to  be  instructed  or  entertained,  and  comes  with  a  critical 
habit  formed  by  hearing  many  lectures  as  well  as  reading  many 
books.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  large  proportion 
of  women  in  an  American  audience  at  lectures  or  other  non- 
political  occasions. 

A  stranger  is,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the  kind 
of  oratory  in  which  the  Americans  show  to  most  advantage  is 
neither  the  political  kind,  abundant  as  it  is,  nor  the  commemo- 
rative oration,  assiduously  as  it  is  cultivated,  but  what  may  be 
called  the  lighter  ornamental  style,  such  as  the  after-dinner 
speech.  The  fondness  of  the  people  for  anecdotes,  and  their 
skill  in  telling  them,  the  general  diffusion  of  humour,  the 
readiness  in  catching  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  all  contribute 
to  make  their  efforts  in  this  direction  more  easy  and  happy 
than  those  of  the  English,  while  furnishing  less  temptation 
for  the  characteristic  fault  of  a  straining  after  effect.  I  have 
already  observed  that  they  shine  in  stump  speaking,  properly 
so  called  —  that  is,  in  speaking  which  rouses  an  audience  but 
ought  not  to  be  reported.  The  reasons  why  their  more  serious 
platform  and  parliamentary  oratory  remains  somewhat  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe  are,  over  and  above  the  absence  of  momen- 
tous issues,  probably  the  same  as  those  which  have,  though 
perhaps  less  in  the  great  cities,  affected  the  average  of  news- 
paper writing.  In  Europe  the  leading  speakers  and  writers 
have  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  cultivated  classes,  and,  feeling 
themselves  raised  above  their  audiences,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  obeying  their  own  taste  and  that  of  their  class  rather  than 
the  appetite  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  In  England,  for 
instance,  the  standard  of  speaking  by  public  men  has  been 
set  by  parliamentary  debate,  because  till  within  the  last  few 
decades  the  leading  politicians  of  the  country  had  all  won 
their  reputation  in  Parliament.  They  carried  their  parliamen- 
tary style  with  them  into  popular  meetings,  and  aspirants  of 
all  classes  imitated  this  style.  It  sometimes  erred  in  being 
too  formal  and  too  prolix ;  but  its  taste  was  good,  and  its  very 
plainness  obliged  the  speaker  to  have  solid  matter.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  stump  oratory  is  older,  or  at  least  quite  as 
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old  as,  congressional  oratory,  and  the  latter  has  never  gained 
that  hold  on  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  which  parlia- 
mentary debate  held  in  England.  Hence  speaking  has  gener- 
ally  moved  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  not  but  what  there 
were  brilliant  popular  orators  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic, 
like  Patrick  Henry,  and  majestic  parliamentary  orators  like 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  next  generation,  but  that  the  volume 
of  stump  speaking  was  so  much  greater  than  in  England  that 
the  fashion  could  not  be  set  by  a  few  of  the  greatest  men,  but 
was  determined  by  the  capacities  of  the  average  man.  The 
taste  of  the  average  man  was  not  raised  by  the  cultivated  few 
to  their  own  standard,  but  tended  to  lower  the  practice,  and  to 
some  extent  even  the  taste,  of  the  cultivated  few.  To  seem 
wiser  or  more  refined  than  the  multitude,  to  incur  the  suspi- 
cion of  talking  down  to  the  multitude,  and  treating  them  aa 
inferiors,  would  have  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  injured  the  prospects  of  a  statesman.  It  is  perhaps  a 
confirmation  of  this  view  that,  while  pompousness  has  flour- 
ished in  the  West,  the  most  polished  speakers  have  generally 
belonged  to  New  England,  where  the  level  of  average  taste 
and  knowledge  was  exceptionally  high.  One  of  these  speak- 
ers, the  late  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent critics,  an  opinion  which  those  who  remember  his 
conversation  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with,  one  of  the  first 
orators  of  the  present  century,  and  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  finish  than  for  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  style, 
which  attained  its  h^hest  effects  by  the  most  direct  and 
natural  methods. 


CHAPTER  CXV 

THE   PLEASANTNESS   OF   AMERICAN  LIFE 

I  HAVE  never  met  a  European  of  the  upper  or  middle  classes 
who  did  not  express  astonishment  when  told  that  America 
was  a  more  agreeable  place  than  Europe  to  live  in.  "For 
working  men,"  he  would  answer,  "yes;  but  for  men  of  educa- 
tion or  property,  how  can  a  new  rough  country,  where  nothing 
but  business  is  talked  and  the  refinements  of  life  are  onl7  just 
beginning  to  appear,  how  can  such  a  country  be  compared 
with  England,  or  France,  or  Italy?" 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  elements  in  the  life  of 
the  United  States  which  may  well  make  a  European  of  any 
class  prefer  to  dwell  there  rather  than  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  general  prosperity  and  mate- 
rial well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Europe,  if 
an  observer  takes  his  eye  off  his  own  class  and  considers  the 
whole  population  of  any  one  of  the  greater  countries  (for  I 
except  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Portugal),  he 
will  perceive  that  by  far  the  greater  number  lead  very  labori- 
ous lives,  and  are,  if  not  actually  in  want  of  the  necessities  of 
existence,  yet  liable  to  fall  into  want,  the  agriculturists  when 
nature  is  harsh,  the  wage-earners  when  work  is  scarce.  In 
England  the  lot  of  the  labourer  has  been  hitherto  a  hard  one, 
incessant  field  toil,  with  rheumatism  at  fifty  and  the  work- 
house at  the  end  of  the  vista;  while  the  misery  in  such  cities 
as  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  is  only  too  well  known. 
In  France  there  is  less  pauperism,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
pinched  and  sordid  than  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry. 
In  the  great  towns  of  Germany  there  is  constant  distress  and 
increasing  discontent.  The  riots  of  1886  in  Belgium  told  an 
even  more  painful  tale  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  miners  and 
artisans  there.     In  Italy  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
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tion  of  Yenetia  as  well  as  of  the  southern  provinces  seems 
to  grow  worse,  and  fills  her  statesmen  with  alarm.  Of  Russia, 
with  her  eighty  millions  of  peasants  living  in  half- barbarism, 
there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Contrast  any  one  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States,  where  the  working  oksses 
are  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  as  the  lower  middle 
class  in  Europe,  and  the  farmers  who  till  their  own  land 
(as  nearly  all  do)  much  better,  where  a  good  education  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  where  the  opportunities  for 
getting  on  in  one  way  or  another  are  so  abundant  that  no 
one  need  fear  any  physical  ill  but  disease  or  the  results  of  his 
own  intemperance.  Pauperism  already  exists  and  increases 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  drink  breeds  misery,  and 
where  recent  immigrants,  with  the  shiftlesstiesa  of  Europe 
still  clinging  round  them,  are  huddled  together  in  squalor. 
But  outside  these  few  cities  one  sees  nothing  but  comfort. 
In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  the  operatives  in  many  a 
manufacturing  town  lead  a  life  far  easier,  far  more  brightened 
by  intellectual  culture  and  by  amusements,  than  that  of  the 
clerks  and  shopkeepers  of  England  or  France.  In  cities  like 
Cleveland  or  Chicago  one  finds  miles  on  miles  of  suburb  filled 
with  neat  wooden  houses,  each  with  its  tiny  garden  plot, 
owned  by  the  shop  assistants  and  handicraftsmen  who  return 
on  the  horse-cars  in  the  evening  from  their  work.  All  over 
the  wide  West,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  one 
travels  past  farms  of  two  to  three  hundred  acres,  in  every 
one  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  farmhouse  among  orchards 
and  meadows,  where  the  farmer's  children  grow  up  strong 
and  hearty  on  abundant  food,  the  boys  full  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  ready  to  push  their  way  on  farms  of  their  own  or 
enter  business  in  the  nearest  town,  the  girls  familiar  with  the 
current  literature  of  England  as  well  as  of  America.  The 
life  of  the  new  emigrant  in  the  further  West  has  its  priva- 
tions, but  it  is  brightened  by  hope,  and  has  a  singular  charm 
of  freedom  and  simplicity.  The  impression  which  this  com- 
fort and  plenty  makes  is  heightened  by  the  brilliance  and 
keenness  of  the  air,  by  the  look  of  freshness  and  cleanness 
which  even  the  cities  wear,  all  of  them  except  the  poorest  parts 
of  those  few  I  have  referred  to  above.  The  fog  and  soot-flakes 
of  an  English  town,  as  well  as  its  squalor,  are  wanting;  you 
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The  second  charm  of  American  life  is  one  which  some 
Europeans  will  smile  at.  It  is  social  equalitj'.  To  many 
Europeans — to  Germans,  let  us  say,  or  Englishmen — the 
word  has  an  odious  sound.  It  suggests  a  dirty  fellow  in 
a  blouse  elbowing  his  betters  in  a  crowd,  or  an  ill-condi- 
tioned villager  shaking  his  tist  at  the  parson  and  the  squire; 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  suggests  obtrusiveness  and  bad  manners. 
The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  Equality  improves  manners, 
for  it  strengthens  the  basis  of  all  good  manners,  respect  for 
other  men  and. women  simply  as  men  and  women,  irrespective 
of  their  station  in  life.  Probably  the  assertion  of  social 
equality  was  one  of  the  causes  which  injured  American  man- 
ners fifty  years  ago,  for  that  they  were  then  had  among  towns- 
folk can  hardly  bo  doubted  in  face  of  the  testimony,  not  merely 
of  sharp  tongues  like  Mrs.  TroUoiie's,  but  of  calm  observers 
like  Sir  Charles  liyell  and  sympathetic  observers  like  Kichard 
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GoMen.'  In  those  days  there  vas  an  obtrusive  self-assertive- 
ness  among  the  less  refined  classes,  especially  towards  those 
who,  coming  from  the  Old  World,  were  assumed  to  come  in  a 
patronizing  spirit.  Now,  however,  social  ec^ualitj'  has  grown 
so  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been 
so  long  established,  and  is  so  ungrudgingly  admitted,  that  all 
excuse  for  obtrusiveneas  has  disappeared.  People  meet  on  a 
simple  and  natural  footing,  with  more  frankness  and  ease  than 
is  possible  in  countries  where  every  one  is  either  looking  up 
or  looking  down,'  There  is  no  servility  on  the  part  of  the  hum- 
bler, and  if  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  "  I  am  as  good  as 
you"  rudeness  be  perceptible,  it  is  almost  sure  to  proceed 
from  a  recent  immigrant,  to  whom  the  attitude  of  simple 
equality  has  not  yet  become  familiar  as  the  evidently  proper 
attitude  of  one  man  to  another.  There  is  no  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  more  highly  placed,  nor  is  there  even  that 
Bort  of  scrupulously  polite  coldness  whiuh  one  might  think 
they  would  adopt  in  order  to  protect  their  dignity.  Thsy 
have  no  cause  to  fear  for  their  dignity,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
themselves  forget  it.  And  the  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or 
your  factory  hand  addresses  you  as  an  equal  does  not  prevent 
him  from  respecting,  and  showing  his  respect  for,  all  auoh 
superiority  as  your  birth  or  education  or  eminence  in  any 
line  of  life  may  entitle  you  to  receive. 

This  naturalness  of  intercourse  is  a  distinct  addition  to  tjie 
pleasure  of  social  life.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  possible 
friendship,  by  removing  the  gSne  which  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  persons  of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging  their 

1  Volney,  who  at  the  end  ol  last  centnry  commented  on  the  "Indvilite 
natlooale,"  ascribes  It  "  nioins  ^  un  syBtftme  d'lntentions  qa'  k  I'lndependaoM 
mutuelle,  k  riaolemerit,  au  defnut  dea  besoina  r&:lproques." 

>  A  trfDlDE  nuecilole  may  lUustrate  what  I  mean.  In  a  email  Far  Weetem 
town  the  ataClonmaster  lent  me  a  looomotlve  to  run  a  tew  miles  out  alonK  the 
railway  to  see  a  remarkable  piece  oF  scener;.  The  eni^ne  tock  ma  and  dropped 
me  there,  asl  wiaheil  to  walk  back,  muchtotheaurpriee  of  the  driver  and  itoker, 
tor  in  Aroerira  no  one  walks  i[  he  can  help  it.  The  same  evening,  aa  I  was  Bit- 
ting in  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  I  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  tDmlng  rou  jd  touod 
myself  accosted  by  a  well-mannered  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  engine- 
driver.  He  expressed  his  nstcret  that  the  locomotive  had  not  been  cleaner  and 
better  "  flied  up,"  as  he  would  have  liked  to  make  my  trip  u  ^reeable  aa 
possible,  bill  the  notice  Kiveti  him  had  been  short.  He  talked  with  Intelligence, 
and  we  had  some  pleasaol  chat  together.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  bad  restated 
in  the  forenoon  the  British  impnlm  to  beatow  a  gratnitf . 
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self-possession.  Being  usually  nimbler  in  mind  than  an 
Englishman,  and  feeling  less  embarrassed  on  his  legs,  an 
American  is  apt  to  see  his  point  more  clearly  and  to  get  at  it 
by  a  more  direct  path.  He  is  less  frequently  confused  and 
clumsy,  less  prosy  also,  because  his  sympathy  with  the  audi- 
ence tells  him  when  they  begin  to  tire,  and  makes  him  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  catching  and  holding  their  attention.  I  do 
not  deny  that  American  speakers  sometimes  weary  the  listener, 
but  when  they  do  so  it  is  rather  because  the  notions  are  com- 
monplace and  the  arguments  unsound  than  because,  as  might 
happen  in  England,  ideas  of  some  value  are  tediously  and 
pointlessly  put.  It  is  true  that  with  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  growing  volume  of  speeches  made,  the  level  of 
average  public  speaking  has  in  Britain  risen  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  while  the  number  of  great  orators  has 
declined  till  now  scarce  any  are  left.  Still,  if  one  is  to  compare 
the  two  countries,  the  English  race  seems  to  have  in  America 
acquired  a  keener  sensitiveness  of  sympathy.  That  habit  of 
deference  to  others,  and  that  desire  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  others,  which  equality  and  democratic  institutions 
foster,  make  the  American  feel  himself  more  completely  one 
of  the  audience  and  a  partaker  of  its  sentiments  than  an  aver- 
age English  speaker  does.  This  may  have  the  consequence,  if 
the  audience  be  ignorant  or  prejudiced,  of  dragging  him  down 
to  its  level.  But  it  makes  him  more  effective.  Needless  to 
add  that  humour,  which  is  a  commoner  gift  in  America  than 
elsewhere,  often  redeems  an  otherwise  uninteresting  address, 
and  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  speaker  and  audience  in  touch 
with  one  another. 

A  deliberate  and  even  slow  delivery  is  the  rule  in  American 
public  speaking,  as  it  is  in  private  conversation.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  making  a  story  or  a  jest  tell  with  more  effect. 
There  is  also,  I  think,  less  stiffness  and  hesitation  among 
American  than  among  English  speakers,  greater  skill  in  man- 
aging the  voice,  because  more  practice  in  open-air  meetings, 
greater  clearness  of  enunciation.  But  as  regards  grace,  either 
in  action  or  in  manner,  the  Teutonic  race  shows  no  more 
capacity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  has  generally 
done  in  England  for  rivalling  the  orators  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France. 
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The  commonest  Amerioan  defect  is  a  turgid  and  inflated 
style.  The  rhetoric  is  Bhodian  rather  thaa  Attic,  OTerloaded 
with  tropes  and  figures,  apt  to  aim  at  concealing  poverty  or 
tritenees  in  thought  by  exaggeration  of  statement,  by  a  profu- 
sion of  ornament,  by  appeals  to  sentimenta  too  lofty  for  the 
subject  or  the  occasion.  The  florid  diction  of  the  debating  club 
or  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funeral  oration  is  frequently  invoked 
when  nothing  bat  clearness  of  exposition  or  cogency  of  ai^u- 
ment  is  needed.  These  faults  have  probably  sprung  from  the 
practice  of  stump  oratory,  in  which  the  temptation  to  touse  a 
multitude  by  declamation  is  specially  atrong.  A  man  straining 
his  voice  in  the  open  air  is  apt  to  strain  his  phrases  also,  and 
command  attention  by  vehemence.  They  have  been  increased 
by  the  custom  of  having  orations  delivered  on  certain  anniver- 
saries, and  especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  on  these  great 
occasions  the  speaker  feels  bound  to  talk  "  his  very  tallest." 
Public  taste,  which  was  high  in  the  days  after  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  formed  and  controlled  by  a  small  number  of  edu- 
cated men,  began  to  degenerate  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Despite  the  influence  of  several  orators  of  the  first  rank,  inces- 
sant stump  speaking  and  the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  average 
audience  brought  a  florid  or  inflated  style  into  fashion,  which 
became  an  easy  mark  for  European  Siitire.  Of  late  years  a 
reaction  for  the  better  seems  to  have  set  in.  There  are  still 
those  who  imitate  Macaulay  or  Webster  without  the  richness 
of  the  one  or  the  stately  strength  of  the  other.  The  news- 
papers, in  aeknowledgii^  that  a  lecturer  is  fluent  or  lucid,  still 
complain  if  he  is  not  also  "eloquent."  Commemorative  ad- 
dresses, which  are  far  more  abundant  than  in  Europe,  usually 
sin  by  over-finish  of  composition.  But  on  the  whole  there  h^ 
beeu  an  improvement  in  the  taste  of  listeners  and  in  the  style 
of  speeches.  Such  improvement  would  be  more  rapid  were  it 
not  for  the  enormous  number  of  speeches  by  people  who  have 
really  nothing  to  say,  as  well  as  by  able  men  on  occasions  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not  been  said  hundreds 
of  times  before.  This  is,  of  course,  almost  equally  true  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  popularly  governed  countries.  Those 
who  disparage  popular  government  may  fairly  count  profusion 
of  speech  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  democracy,  and  a  draw- 
back which  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing. 

VOL.  n  s  F 
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As  respects  the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  that  of  the  pulpit 
seems  to  show  an  average  slightly  higher  than  in  England. 
The  visitor  naturally  hears  the  best  preachers,  for  these  are  of 
course  drawn  to  the  cities,  but  whether  he  takes  cities  or  rural 
districts  he  forms  the  impression  that  mere  dulness  and  com- 
monplace are  less  common  than  in  Great  Britain,  though  high 
excellence  may  be  equally  rare.  Even  when  the  discourse  is 
read,  it  is  read  in  a  less  mechanical  way,  and  there  is  altogether 
more  sense  of  the  worth  of  vivacity  and  variety.  The  average 
length  of  sermons  is  a  mean  between  the  twenty  minutes  of  an 
Anglican  minister  and  the  fifty  minutes  of  Scotland.  The  man- 
ner is  slightly  less  conventional,  because  the  American  clergy- 
man is  less  apt  than  his  European  brother  to  feel  himself  a 
member  of  a  distinct  caste. 

Forensic  oratory  seems  to  stand  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  it  does  in  England,  whose  bar  is  not  at  this  moment 
adorned  by  any  speakers  whom  men  go  to  hear  simply  for  the 
sake  of  their  eloquence,  as  men  flocked  to  listen  to  Erskine  or 
Brougham  or  Follett.  In  America,  as  in  England,  there  are 
many  powerful  advocates,  but  no  consummate  artist.  AVhether 
this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nature  to  produce  persons  specially 
gifted,  or  to  the  absence  of  trials  whose  issues  and  circum- 
stances are  calculated  to  rouse  forensic  ability  to  exceptional 
efforts,  or  to  a  change  in  public  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  pre- 
fer the  practical  to  the  showy,  is  a  question  which  is  often 
asked  in  England,  and  no  easier  to  answer  in  America. 

Congress,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  it, 
is  a  less  favourable  theatre  for  oratory  than  the  great  represen- 
tative assemblies  of  Europe.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  at  no  period  of  its  history  shone  with  lights  of  eloquence, 
though  a  few  of  Clay's  great  speeches  were  delivered  in  it 
There  is  some  good  short  brisk  debating  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  the  set  speeches  are  mostly  pompous  and  heavy. 
The  Senate  long  maintained  a  higher  level,  partly  from  the 
smaller  size  of  its  chamber,  partly  from  its  grater  leisure, 
partly  from  the  superior  ability  of  its  members.  Webster's 
and  Calhoun's  greatest  efforts  were  made  on  its  floor,  and  pro- 
duced an  enormous  effect  on  the  nation.  At  present,  however, 
the  "  full-dress  debates  "  in  the  Senate  want  life,  the  long  set 
speeches  being  fired  off  rather  with  a  view  to  their  circulation 
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in  the  countiy  than  to  any  immediate  effect  on  the  as- 
Bembly.  But  the  ordinary  discussions  of  bills,  or  questions 
of  policy,  reveal  ^enty  of  practical  speaking  power.  If  there 
be  little  passion  and  no  brilliancy,  there  is  strong  common- 
sense  put  in  a  plain  and  telling  form. 

Of  the  forty-seven  State  and  Territorial  legislatures  not  much 
need  be  said.  In  them,  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in  committees,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  displays  of  eloquence  are  limited,  which  it  is  well 
should  be  the  case.  They  are  good  enough  schools  to  form  a 
practical  business  speaker,  and  they  do  form  many  such.  But 
the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  transatlantic  oratory 
are  more  fully  displayed  on  the  stump  and  in  those  national 
and  State  nominating  conventions  whereof  I  have  already 
spoken.  So  far  as  the  handling  great  assemblies  is  an  art 
attainable  by  a  man  who  does  not  possess  the  h^hest  gifts  of 
thought  and  imagination,  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  heroes  of  these  mass  meetings.  They  have  learned  how 
to  deck  out  commonplaces  with  the  gaudier  flowers  of  elo- 
quence ;  how  to  appeal  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  mo- 
ment: above  all,  how  to  make  a  strong  and  flexible  voice  the 
means  of  rousing  enthusiasm.  They  scathe  the  opposite  party 
by  vigorous  invective ;  they  interweave  stories  and  jokes  with 
their  declamatory  passages  so  as  to  keep  the  audience  con- 
stantly amused.  They  deliver  contemptible  clap-trap  with  an 
air  of  hearty  conviction.  The  party  men  who  listen,  because 
there  are  few  present  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  still  fewer  at  a 
convention,  except  members  of  the  party  which  has  convoked 
the  gathering,  are  better  pleased  with  themselves  than  ever, 
and  go  away  roused  to  effort  in  the  party  cause.  But  there 
has  been  little  argument  all  through,  little  attempt  to  get  hold 
of  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  people.  Stimulation,  and 
not  instruction  or  conviction,  is  the  aim  which  the  stump  orator 
sets  before  himself ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  an  election 
campaign  is  less  educationally  valuable  than  one  conducted  in 
England,  though  by  men  less  practised  and  skilful  in  speaking, 
usually  proves  to  English  electors.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  custom  which  in  England  requires  a  representative  to  de- 
liver at  least  once  a  year  an  address  to  his  constituents,  setting 
forth  his  view  of  the  political  situation  and  explaining  his  own 
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speeches  and  votes  during  the  preceding  session,  does  not  seem 
to  be  general  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  receive  less  political  instruction  by  the  living 
voice  than  do  those  of  England.  When  an  instructive  address 
has  to  be  given,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  is  usually 
delivered  by  some  well-known  public  man,  who  receives  a  fee 
for  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  speech  which,  though  they  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  have  been  so  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped beyond  the  Atlantic  as  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Oration  of  the  Occasion.  When  an 
anniversary  comes  round  —  and  celebrations  of  an  anniversary 
are  very  common  in  America  —  or  when  a  sort  of  festival  is 
held  in  honour  of  some  public  event,  such  for  instance  as  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  a 
battlefield,  or  the  opening  of  a  city  hall  or  State  capitol,  or 
the  driving  the  last  spike  of  a  great  railroad,  a  large  part  of 
the  programme  is  devoted  to  speaking.  The  chief  speech  is 
entrusted  to  one  eminent  person,  who  is  called  the  Orator  of 
the  Day,  and  from  whom  is  expected  a  long  and  highly  finished 
harangue,  the  length  and  finish  of  which  are  wearisome  to  a 
critical  outsider,  though  the  people  of  the  locality  are  flattered. 
Sometimes  these  speeches  contain  good  matter  —  I  could  men- 
tion instances  where  they  have  embodied  personal  recollections 
of  a  distinguished  man  in  whose  honour  the  celebration  was 
being  held — but  the  sort  of  artificial  elevation  at  which  the 
speaker  usually  feels  bound  to  maintain  himself  is  apt  to  make 
him  pompous  and  affected. 

Although  public  dinners  are  less  frequent  than  in  England, 
speeches  of  a  complimentary  and  purely  "epideictic"  nature 
of  the  English  public  banquet  type  are  very  common.  There 
is  scarcely  an  occasion  in  life  which  brings  forty  or  fifty  people 
together  on  which  a  prominent  citizen  or  a  stranger  from 
Europe  is  not  called  upon  "to  offer  a  few  remarks."  No  sub- 
ject is  prescribed  for  him :  often  no  toast  has  to  be  proposed 
or  responded  to :  *  he  is  simply  put  on  his  legs  to  talk  upon 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth  which  may  rise  to  his  mind.     The 

1  Of  course  there  are  often  toasts  given  at  public  dinners ;  bat  they  seem  to 
be  fewer  in  number  than  in  England,  and  more  variod,  more  Judiclbosly 
adapted  to  the  special  occasion. 
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European  who  is  at  first  embarrassed  by  this  unchartered  free- 
dom, presently  discovers  its  advantagtis,  for  it  enables  him  so 
to  construct  his  speech  as  to  lead  up  to  whatever  joke,  or 
point,  or  complimentary  observations  he  has  ready  at  hand. 
There  is  also  more  opening  for  variety  than  the  conventional 
uniformity  of  an  English  toast-list  permits. 

The  third  form  of  discourse  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Lecture.  It  is  less  frequent  and  less 
fashionable  now  than  forty  years  ago,  partly  from  the  rise  of 
monthly  magazines  full  of  excellent  matter,  partly  because  other 
kinds  of  evening  entertainment  have  becotne  more  accessible  to 
people  outside  the  great  cities.  With  the  decline  of  Puritan 
Bentiment  the  theatre  is  now  more  popular  than  it  then  was. 
Bi.t  the  Lecture  is  still  far  more  frequent  and  more  valuable 
as  a  means  of  interesting  people  in  literary,  scientific,  and 
political  questions  than  anywhere  in  Eiiropu,  except  possibly 
in  Edinburgh.  And  the  art  of  lecturing  has  been  developed 
in  a  corresponding  measure.  A  discourse  of  this  kind,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  its  substance,  is  usually  well  arranged,  well 
composed  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  audience,  and  above  all,  well 
delivered.  Eminent  Englishmen  who  go  to  lecture  in  America 
are  frequently  criticised  as  ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  the 
technical  part  of  their  business.  They  may  know  a  great  deal, 
it  is  said,  but  they  do  not  know  how  much  the  audience  knows, 
and  assume  a  lower  level  of  inteUigence  and  knowledge  than 
exists,  with  the  result  of  displeasing  the  latter.  They  are 
monotonous  in  manner,  and  unskilled  in  elocution.  The  Euro- 
pean lecturer,  on  the  other  hand,  confesses  himself  annoyed 
not  only  by  the  irreverent  comments  of  the  press  but  by  the 
apparent  coldness  of  the  audience,  which,  though  it  will 
applaud  heartily  at  the  end  if  well  satisfied,  refuses  him  the 
running  encourj^ement  of  cheers,  even  when  he  invites  them 
by  pausing  to  drink  a  glass  of  water. 

This  grave  reserve  in  American  listeners  surprises  Euro- 
peans,' especially  those  who  have  observed  the  excitability 
shown  on  presidential  campaigns.     It  seems  to  arise  from  the 

1 A  story  U  told  of  Edmund  Kean  actlne  beCnre  ftn  ftndience  in  Nev  Eng- 
land whiob  he  found  so  cbilllnK  iliat  at  lost  he  refused  to  come  on  tor  the  next 
scene  unless  same  appl&uae  were  given,  observing  that  such  a  house  waa  euoi^gh 
to  eitingtilHh  Etna. 
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practical  turn  of  their  minds  as  well  as  from  their  intelligence 
In  an  election  campaign  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  to  give 
vent  to  one's  feelings ;  in  listening  to  a  lecture  it  is  not.  One 
comes  to  be  instructed  or  entertained,  and  comes  with  a  critical 
habit  formed  by  hearing  many  lectures  as  well  as  reading  many 
books.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  large  proportioii 
of  women  in  an  American  audience  at  lectures  or  other  non- 
political  occasions. 

A  stranger  is,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the  kind 
of  oratory  in  which  the  Americans  show  to  most  advantage  is 
neither  the  political  kind,  abundant  as  it  is,  nor  the  commemo- 
rative oration,  assiduously  as  it  is  cultivated,  but  what  may  be 
called  the  lighter  ornamental  style,  such  as  the  after-dinner 
speech.  The  fondness  of  the  people  for  anecdotes,  and  their 
skill  in  telling  them,  the  general  dif^ion  of  humour,  the 
readiness  in  catching  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  all  contribute 
to  make  their  efforts  in  this  direction  more  easy  and  happy 
than  those  of  the  English,  while  furnishing  less  temptation 
for  the  characteristic  fault  of  a  straining  after  effect.  I  have 
already  observed  that  they  shine  in  stump  speaking,  properly 
80  called  —  that  is,  in  speaking  which  rouses  an  audience  but 
ought  not  to  be  reported.  The  reasons  why  their  more  serious 
platform  and  parliamentary  oratory  remains  somewhat  inferior 
to  that  of  Europe  are,  over  and  above  the  absence  of  momen- 
tous issues,  probably  the  same  as  those  which  have,  though 
perhaps  less  in  the  great  cities,  affected  the  average  of  news- 
paper writing.  In  Europe  the  leading  speakers  and  writers 
have  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  cultivated  classes,  and,  feeling 
themselves  raised  above  their  audiences,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  obeying  their  own  taste  and  that  of  their  class  rather  than 
the  appetite  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  In  England,  for 
instance,  the  standard  of  speaking  by  public  men  has  been 
set  by  parliamentary  debate,  because  till  within  the  last  few 
decades  the  leading  politicians  of  the  country  had  all  won 
their  reputation  in  Parliament.  They  carried  their  parliamen- 
tary style  with  them  into  popular  meetings,  and  aspirants  of 
all  classes  imitated  this  style.  It  sometimes  erred  in  being 
too  formal  and  too  prolix ;  but  its  taste  was  good,  and  its  very 
plainness  obliged  the  speaker  to  have  solid  matter.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  stump  oratory  is  older,  or  at  least  quite  as 
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old  as,  congressional  oratory,  and  the  latter  has  never  gained 
that  hold  on  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  which  parlia- 
mentary debate  held  in  England.  Henue  speaking  has  gener- 
ally moved  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  not  but  what  there 
were  brilliant  popular  orators  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic, 
like  Patrick  Henry,  and  majestic  parliamentary  orators  like 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  next  generation,  but  that  the  volume 
of  stump  speaking  was  so  much  greater  than  in  England  that 
the  fashion  could  not  be  set  by  a  few  of  the  greatest  men,  but 
was  determined  by  the  capacities  of  the  average  man.  The 
taste  of  the  average  man  was  not  raised  by  the  cultivated  few 
to  their  own  standard,  but  tended  to  lower  the  practice,  and  to 
some  extent  even  the  taste,  of  the  cultivated  few.  To  seem 
wiser  or  more  refined  than  the  multitude,  to  incur  the  suspi- 
cion of  talking  down  to  the  multitude,  and  treating  them  as 
inferiors,  would  have  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  injured  the  prospects  of  a  statesman.  It  is  perhaps  a 
confirmation  of  this  view  that,  while  pompousness  has  flour- 
ished in  the  West,  the  most  polished  speakers  have  generally 
belonged  to  New  England,  where  the  level  of  average  taste 
and  knowledge  was  exceptionally  high.  One  of  these  speak* 
ers,  the  late  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent critics,  an  opinion  which  those  who  remember  his 
conversation  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with,  one  of  the  first 
orators  of  the  present  century,  and  not  more  remarkable  for 
the  finish  than  for  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  style, 
which  attained  its  highest  effects  by  the  most  direct  and 
natural  methods. 


CHAPTER  CXV 

THE   PLEASANTNESS   OF   AMERICAN  LIFE 

I  HATE  never  met  a  European  of  the  upper  or  middle  classes 
who  did  not  express  astonishment  when  told  that  America 
was  a  more  agreeable  place  than  Europe  to  live  in.  "For 
working  men,"  he  would  answer,  "yes;  but  for  men  of  educa- 
tion or  property,  how  can  a  new  rough  country,  where  nothing 
but  business  is  talked  and  the  refinements  of  life  are  onl7  just 
beginning  to  appear,  how  can  such  a  country  be  compared 
with  England,  or  France,  or  Italy?  " 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  elements  in  the  life  of 
the  United  States  which  may  well  make  a  European  of  any 
class  prefer  to  dwell  there  ra^er  than  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  general  prosperity  and  mate- 
rial well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Europe,  if 
an  observer  takes  his  eye  off  his  own  class  and  considers  the 
whole  population  of  any  one  of  the  greater  countries  (for  I 
except  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Portugal),  he 
will  perceive  that  by  far  the  greater  number  lead  very  labori- 
ous lives,  and  are,  if  not  actually  in  want  of  the  necessities  of 
existence,  yet  liable  to  fall  into  want,  the  agriculturists  when 
nature  is  harsh,  the  wage-earners  when  work  is  scarce.  In 
England  the  lot  of  the  labourer  has  been  hitherto  a  hard  one, 
incessant  field  toil,  with  rheumatism  at  fifty  and  the  work- 
house at  the  end  of  the  vista;  while  the  misery  in  such  cities 
as  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  is  only  too  well  known. 
In  France  there  is  less  pauperism,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
pinched  and  sordid  than  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry. 
In  the  great  towns  of  Germany  there  is  constant  distress  and 
increasing  discontent.  The  riots  of  1886  in  Belgium  told  an 
even  more  painful  tale  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  miners  and 
artisans  there.     In  Italy  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
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tion  of  Venetia  as  well  as  of  tLe  Bouthern  provincea  aeema 
to  grow  worse,  and  fills  her  BtateBmen  with  alarm.  Of  Kussia, 
with  her  eighty  millions  of  peasants  living  in  half -barbarism, 
there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Contrast  any  one  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States,  where  the  working  classes 
are  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  as  the  lower  middle 
class  in  Europe,  and  the  farmers  who  till  their  own  land 
(as  nearly  all  do)  much  better,  where  a  good  education  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  where  the  opportunities  for 
getting  on  in  one  way  or  another  are  so  abundant  that  no 
one  need  fear  any  physical  ill  but  disease  or  the  results  of  his 
own  intemperance.  Pauperism  already  exists  and  increases 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  drink  breeds  misery,  and 
where  recent  immigrants,  with  the  shiftlessness  of  Europe 
still  clinging  round  them,  are  huddled  together  in  squalor. 
But  outside  these  few  cities  one  sees  nothing  but  comfort. 
In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  the  operatives  in  many  a 
manufacturing  town  lead  a  life  far  easier,  far  more  brightened 
by  intellectual  culture  and  by  amusements,  than  that  of  the 
clerks  and  shopkeepers  of  England  or  France.  In  cities  like 
Cleveland  or  Chicago  one  finds  miles  on  miles  of  suburb  filled 
with  neat  wooden  houses,  each  with  its  tiny  garden  plot, 
owned  by  the  shop  assistants  and  handicraftsmen  who  return 
on  the  horse-cara  in  the  evening  from  their  work.  All  over 
the  wide  West,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  one 
travels  past  farms  of  two  to  three  hundred  acres,  in  every 
one  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  farmhouse  among  orchards 
and  meadows,  where  the  farmer's  children  grow  up  strong 
and  hearty  on  abundant  food,  the  boys  full  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  ready  to  push  their  way  on  farms  of  their  own  or 
enter  business  in  the  nearest  town,  the  girls  familiar  with  the 
current  literature  of  England  as  well  as  of  America.  The 
life  of  the  new  emigrant  in  the  further  West  has  its  priva- 
tions, but  it  is  brightened  by  hope,  and  has  a  singular  charm 
of  freedom  and  simplicity.  The  impression  which  this  com- 
fort and  plenty  makes  is  heightened  by  the  brilliance  and 
keenness  of  the  air,  by  the  look  of  freshness  and  cleanness 
which  even  the  cities  wear,  all  of  them  except  the  poorest  parts 
of  those  few  I  have  referred  to  above.  The  fog  and  soot-fiakes 
of  an  English  town,  as  well  as  its  squalor,  are  wanting;  you 
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are  in  a  new  world,  and  a  world  which  knows  the  sun.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  warmed,  cheered,  invigorated  by  the 
sense  of  such  material  well-being  all  around  one,  impossible 
not  to  be  infected  by  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  the 
people.  The  wretchedness  of  Europe  lies  far  behind;  the 
weight  of  its  problems  seems  lifted  from  the  mind.  As  a  man 
suffering  from  depression  feels  the  clouds  roll  away  from  his 
spirit  when  he  meets  a  friend  whose  good  humour  and  energy 
present  the  better  side  of  things  and  point  the  way  through 
difficulties,  so  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
sight  of  the  ardour  with  which  they  pursue  their  aims,  stim- 
ulates a  European,  and  makes  him  think  the  world  a  better 
place  than  it  had  seemed  amid  the  entanglements  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  own  hemisphere. 

To  some  Europeans  this  may  seem  fanciful.  I  doubt  if  any 
European  can  realize  till  he  has  been  in  America  how  much 
difference  it  makes  to  the  happiness  of  any  one  not  wholly 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-beings,  to  feel  that  all 
round  him,  in  all  classes  of  society  and  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, there  exist  in  such  ample  measure  so  many  of  the  external 
conditions  of  happiness :  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
easy  command  of  education  and  books,  amusements  and  leisure 
to  enjoy  them,  comparatively  few  temptations  to  intemper- 
ance and  vice. 

The  second  charm  of  American  life  is  one  which  some 
Europeans  will  smile  at.  It  is  social  equality.  To  many 
Europeans  —  to  Germans,  let  us  say,  or  Englishmen — the 
word  has  an  odious  sound.  It  suggests  a  dirty  fellow  in 
a  blouse  elbowing  his  betters  in  a  crowd,  or  an  ill-condi- 
tioned villager  shaking  his  fist  at  the  parson  and  the  squire ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  suggests  obtrusiveness  and  bad  manners. 
The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  Equality  improves  manners, 
for  it  strengthens  the  basis  of  all  good  manners,  respect  for 
other  men  and, women  simply  as  men  and  women,  irrespective 
of  their  station  in  life.  Probably  the  assertion  of  social 
equality  was  one  of  the  causes  which  injured  American  man- 
ners fifty  years  ago,  for  that  they  were  then  bad  among  towns- 
folk can  hardly  be  doubted  in  face  of  the  testimony,  not  merely 
of  sharp  tongues  like  Mrs.  TroUope's,  but  of  calm  observers 
like  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  sympathetic  observers  like  Richard 
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Cobden.*  In  those  days  there  was  an  obtrusive  self-assertiTs- 
ues3  among  the  leas  refined  classes,  especially  towards  those 
who,  coming  from  the  Old  World,  were  assumed  to  come  in  a 
patronizing  spirit.  Now,  however,  social  equality  has  grown 
BO  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been 
so  long  established,  and  is  so  ungrudgingly  admitted,  that  all 
excuse  for  obtrusiveness  has  disappeared.  People  meet  on  a 
simple  and  natural  footing,  with  more  frankness  and  ease  than 
is  possible  in  countries  where  every  one  is  either  looking  up 
or  looking  down.*  There  ia  no  servility  on  the  part  of  the  hum- 
bler, and  if  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  "I  am  as  good  as 
you"  rudeness  be  perceptible,  it  is  almost  sure  to  proceed 
from  a  recent  immigrant,  to  whom  the  attitude  of  simple 
equality  has  not  yet  become  familiar  as  the  evidently  proper 
attitude  of  one  man  to  another.  There  is  no  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  more  highly  placed,  nor  is  there  even  that 
sort  of  scrupulously  polite  coldness  which  one  might  think 
they  would  adopt  in  order  to  protect  their  dignity.  They 
have  no  cause  to  fear  for  their  dignity,  so  loug  as  they  do  not 
themselves  forget  it.  And  tho  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or 
your  factory  hand  addresses  you  as  an  equal  does  not  prevent 
him  from  respecting,  and  showing  his  respect  for,  all  such 
superiority  as  your  birth  or  education  or  eminence  in  any 
line  of  life  may  entitle  you  to  receive. 

This  naturalness  of  intercourse  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  social  life.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  possible 
friendship,  by  removing  the  gine  which  in  moat  parta  of 
Europe  persons  of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging  their 

I  Volney,  who  at  the  end  of  last  century  commented  on  the  "laclvlKte 
national)!,"  ascribes  it  "  moins  &  un  systems  d'inteatlons  qu'  k  I'lndepeadance 
mutuelle.  k  I'lsulement,  au  dt^faut  des  besolns  r^iproques." 

*  A  trlliinK  nnecilate  may  Illustrate  vbat  I  mean.  In  a  small  Far  Wettem 
town  the  statlonmnster  lent  me  a  locomotiTe  to  run  a  Tew  miles  out  along  the 
railway  to  see  a  remarkable  piece  of  scenery.  The  enf^ne  took  me  and  dropped 
me  there,  as  I  wished  towalk  back,  much lo  the  snrpriseofthedriver and  atoker, 
for  in  Amerioa  no  one  walks  if  he  can  help  It.  The  same  evening,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting In  (he  hall  of  the  hulel,  I  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  turning  roujd  found 
myself  accosted  by  a  well-mannered  man,  who  tnrned  out  to  be  the  engine- 
driver.  He  eipressed  his  regret  that  the  locomotive  had  not  been  cleaner  and 
better  "  fixed  up,"  as  he  would  have  lihed  to  make  my  trip  as  agreealile  as 
possible,  but  the  notice  Riven  him  had  been  short.  He  talked  with  intelligence. 
and  we  liad  some  pleasant  chat  together.  It  was  fortnnata  that  I  had  relisted 
in  the  forenoon  the  British  impulse  to  bestow  a  gratuity. 
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thoughts  on  any  matters  save  those  of  business.  It  raises  the 
humbler  classes  without  lowering  the  upper;  indeed,  it  im- 
proves the  upper  no  less  than  the  lower  by  expunging  that 
latent  insolence  which  deforms  the  manners  of  so  many  of 
the  European  rich.  It  relieves  women  in  particular,  who 
in  Europe  are  specially  apt  to  think  of  class  distinctions, 
from  that  sense  of  constraint  and  uneasiness  which  is  produced 
by  the  knowledge  that  other  women  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  are  either  looking. down  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  trying 
to  gauge  and  determine  their  social  position.  It  expands  the 
range  of  a  man's  sympathies,  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  other  classes  than  his  own.  It 
gives  a  sense  of  solidarity  to  the  whole  nation,  cutting  away  the 
ground  for  the  jealousies  and  grudges  which  distract  people  so 
long  as  the  social  pretensions  of  past  centuries  linger  on  to  be 
resisted  and  resented  by  the  levelling  spirit  of  a  revolutionary 
age.  And  I  have  never  heard  native  Americans  speak  of  any 
drawbacks  corresponding  to  and  qualifying  these  benefits. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  rancours  besides  those  of  social 
inequality  whose  absence  from  America  brightens  it  to  a 
European  eye.  There  are  no  quarrels  of  churches  and  sects. 
Judah  does  not  vex  Ephraim,  nor  Ephraim  envy  Judah.  No 
Established  Church  looks  down  scornfully  upon  Dissenters 
from  the  height  of  its  titles  and  endowmente,  and  talks  of 
them  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  work.  No  Dissenters 
pursue  an  Established  Church  in  a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy, 
nor  agitate  for  its  overthrow.  One  is  not  offended  by  the 
contrast  between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  a  religion  of 
peace,  between  professions  of  universal  affection  in  pulpit 
addresses  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  acrimony  of  clerical 
controversialists.  Still  less,  of  course,  is  there  that  sharp 
opposition  and  antagonism  of  Christians  and  anti-Christians 
wliich  lacerates  the  private  as  well  as  public  life  of  France. 
Rivalry  between  sects  appears  only  in  the  innocent  form  of 
the  planting  of  new  churches  and  raising  of  funds  for  mis- 
sionary objects,  while  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations, 
including  the  four  most  numerous,  constantly  fraternize  in 
charitable  work.  Between  Roman  Catholics  and  the  more 
educated  Protestants  there  is  little  hostility,  and  sometimes 
even  co-operation  for  a  philanthropic  purpose.     The  sceptic 
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is  no  longer  under  a  social  ban,  and  discussions  on  the  essen' 
tials  of  Christianity  and  of  theism  are  conducted  with  good 
temper.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  Frederick 
the  Oreat's  principle,  that  every  one  should  be  allowed  .to  go 
to  heaven  his  own  way,  is  so  fully  applied.  This  sense  of 
religious  peace  as  well  as  religious  freedom  all  around  one  is 
soothing  to  the  weary  European,  and  contributes  not  a  little 
to  sweeten  the  lives  of  ordinary  people, 

I  come  last  to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  charm,  hard  to  convey 
by  description,  but  felt  almost  as  soon  as  one  seta  foot  on  their 
shore,  and  felt  constantly  thereafter.  They  are  a  kindly 
people.  Good  nature,  heartiness,  a  readiness  to  render  small 
services  to  one  another,  an  assumption  that  neighbours  in  the 
country,  or  persons  thrown  together  in  travel,  or  even  in  a 
crowd,  were  meant  to  be  friendly  rather  than  hostile  to  one 
another,  seem  to  be  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  in  those  who 
breathe  it.  Sociability  is  the  rule,  isolation  and  moroseness 
the  rare  exception.  It  is  not  merely  that  people  are  more 
vivacious  or  talkative  than  an  Englishman  expects  to  hnd 
them,  for  the  Western  man  is  often  taciturn  and  seldom 
wreathes  his  long  face  into  a  smile.  It  is  r:ither  that  you  feel 
that  the  man  next  you,  whether  silent  or  talkative,  does  not 
mean  to  repel  intercourse,  or  convoy  by  his  manner  his  low 
opinion  of  his  fellow -creatures.  Everybody  seems  disposed 
to  think  well  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  well  enough  at 
least  to  wish  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  them  and  serve  them 
in  those  little  things  whose  trouble  to  the  doer  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  receiver.  To  help 
others  is  better  recognized  as  a  duty  than  in  Europe.  No- 
where is  money  so  readily  given  for  any  public  purpose; 
nowhere,  I  suspect,  are  there  so  many  acts  of  private  kindness 
done,  such,  for  instance,  as  paying  the  college  expenses  of  a 
promising  boy,  or  aiding  awidow  to  carry  on  her  husband's 
farm;  and  these  are  not  done  with  ostentation.  People  seem 
to  take  their  oivn  troubles  more  lightly  than  they  do  in 
Europe,  and  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  faults  by  which 
troubles  are  caused.  It  is  a  land  of  hope,  and  a  land  of  hope 
is  a  land  of  good  humour.  And  they  have  also,  though  this 
is  a  quality  more  perceptible  In  women  than  in  men,  a  ra- 
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markable  faculty  for  enjoyment,  a  power  of  drawing  more 
happiness  from  obvious  pleasures,  simple  and  innocent  pleas- 
ures, than  one  often  finds  in  overburdened  Europe. 

As  generalizations  like  this  are  necessarily  comparative,  I 
may  be  asked  with  whom  I  am  comparing  the  Americans. 
With  the  English,  or  with  some  attempted  average  of  Euro- 
pean nations?  Primarily  I  am  comparing  them  with  the  Eng- 
lish, because  they  are  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  English. 
But  there  are  other  European  countries,  such  as  France,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  in  which  the  sort  of  cheerful  friendliness  I  have 
sought  to  describe  is  less  common  than  it  is  in  America. 
Even  in  Germany  and  German  Austria,  simple  and  kindly  as 
are  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  upper  classes  have  that 
roideur  which  belongs  to  countries  dominated  by  an  old  aris- 
tocracy, or  by  a  plutocracy  trying  to  imitate  aristocratic 
ways.  The  upper  class  in  America  (if  one  may  use  such  au 
expression)  has  not  in  this  respect  differentiated  itself  from 
the  character  of  the  nation  at  large. 

If  the  view  here  presented  be  a  true  one,  to  what  causes 
are  we  to  ascribe  this  agreeable  development  of  the  original 
English  type,  a  development  in  whose  course  the  sadness  of 
Puritanism  seems  to  have  been  shed  off? 

Perhaps  one  of  them  is  the  humorous  turn  of  the  American 
character.  Humour  is  a  sweetener  of  temper,  a  copious  spring 
of  charity,  for  it  makes  the  good  side  of  bad  things  even  more 
visible  than  the  weak  side  of  good  things;  but  humour  in 
Americans  may  be  as  much  a  result  of  an  easy  and  kindly 
turn  as  their  kindliness  is  of  their  humour.  Another  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  habit  of  mutual  help  formed  in  colonial 
days.  Colonists  need  one  another's  aid  more  constantly  than 
the  dwellers  in  an  old  country,  are  thrown  more  upon  one 
another,  even  when  they  live  scattered  in  woods  or  prairies, 
are  more  interested  in  one  another's  welfare.  When  you 
have  only  three  neighbours  within  five  miles,  each  of  them 
covers  a  large  part  of  your  horizon.  You  want  to  borrow  a 
plough  from  one;  you  get  another  to  help  you  to  roll  your 
logs;  your  children's  delight  is  to  go  over  for  an  evening's 
merrymaking  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  third.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  be  on  good  terms  with  these  few  neighbours,  and 
when  others  come  one  by  one,  they  fall  into  the  same  habits 
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of  intimacy.  Any  one  vho  has  read  those  stories  of  rustic 
New  England  or  New  York  life  which  delighted  the  English 
children  of  forty  years  ago  —  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
delight  children  still,  or  have  been  thrown  aside  for  more 
highly  spiced  food  —  will  remember  the  warm-hearted  simplic- 
ity and  atmosphere  of  genial  good-will  which  softened  the 
roughness  of  peasant  manners  and  tempered  the  sternness  of 
a  Calvinistic  creed.  It  is  natural  that  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  sense  of  interdependence  which  existed  among  the 
early  settlers,  and  which  have  always  existed  since  among 
the  pioneers  of  colonizatioB  in  the  West  as  they  moved  from 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Mohawk,  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Ohio, 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississppi,  should  have  left  on  the 
national  character  traces  not  effaced  even  in  the  more  artificial 
civilization  of  our  own  time.  Something  may  be  set  down  to 
the  feeling  of  social  equality,  creating  that  respect  for  a  man 
aa  a  man,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  which  was  described  a 
few  pages  baek;  and  something  to  a  regard  for  the  sentiment 
of  the  multitude,  a  sentiment  which  forbids  any  man  to  stand 
aloof  in  the  conceit  of  self-importance,  and  holds  up  geniality 
and  good  fellowship  as  almost  the  first  of  social  virtues.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  man  consciously  suppresses  his  impulses 
to  selfishness  or  gruifness  because  he  knows  that  his  faults 
will  be  ill  regarded;  but  that,  having  grown  up  in  a  society 
which  is  infinitely  powerful  as  compared  with  the  most  power- 
ful person  in  it,  he  has  learnt  to  realize  his  individual  insig- 
nificance, as  members  of  the  upper  class  in  Europe  never  do, 
and  has  become  permeated  by  the  feeling  which  this  society 
entertains  —  that  each  one's  duty  is  not  only  to  accept  equal- 
ity, but  also  to  relish  equality,  and  to  make  himself  pleasant 
to  bis  equals.  Thus  the  habit  is  formed  even  in  natures  of  no 
special  sweetness,  and  men  become  kindly  by  doing  kindly  acts. 
Whether,  however,  these  suggestions  be  right  or  wrong, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  they  attempt  to  explain, 
I  do  not,  of  course,  give  it  merely  as  the  casual  impression  of 
European  visitors,  whom  a  singularly  frank  and  ready  hospi- 
tality welcomes  and  makes  much  of.  I  base  it  on  the  reports 
of  European  friends  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  whose  criticism  of  the  ways  and  notions  of  the  peo- 
ple is  keen  enough  to  show  that  they  are  no  partial  witnesses. 


CHAPTER  CXVI 

THE  UNIFORMITY   OF  AMEBIOAK  LIFE 

To  the  pleasantness  of  American  life  there  is  one,  and  perhaps 
only  one,  serious  drawback  —  its  uniformity.  Those  who  have 
been  struck  by  the  size  of  America,  and  by  what  they  have  heard 
of  its  restless  excitement,  may  be  surprised  at  the  word.  They 
would  have  guessed  that  an  unquiet  changefulness  and  turmoil 
were  the  disagreeables  to  be  feared.  But  uniformity,  which  the 
European  visitor  begins  to  note  when  he  has  travelled  for  a 
month  or  two,  is  the  feature  of  the  country  which  Englishmen 
who  have  lived  long  there,  and  Americans  who  are  familiar 
with  Europe,  most  frequently  revert  to  when  asked  to  say 
what  is  the  "  crook  in  their  lot." 

It  is  felt  in  many  ways.     I  will  name  a  few. 

It  is  felt  in  the  aspects  of  nature.  All  the  natural  features 
of  the  United  States  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  four  chief  mountain  chains  are  each  of  them  longer  than 
the  Alps.^  Of  the  gigantic  rivers  and  of  those  inland  seas  we 
call  the  Great  Lakes  one  need  not  speak.  The  centre  of  the 
continent  is  occupied  by  a  plain  larger  than  the  western  half 
of  Europe.  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Lake  Superior,  there  is  nothing  deserving  to  be  called  a  hill, 
though,  as  one  moves  westward  from  the  great  river,  long  soft 
undulations  in  the  boundless  prairie  begin  to  appear.  Through 
vast  stretches  of  country  one  finds  the  same  physical  character 
maintained  with  little  change — the  same  strata,  the  same  vege- 
tation, a  generally  similar  climate.  From  the  point  where  you 
leave  the  Alleghanies  at  Pittsburg,  until  after  crossing  the 
Missouri,  you  approach  the  still  untilled  prairie  of  the  West, 

1  The  Alleghanies.  continued  in  the  Green  and  White  MomitauiA,  the  Boeky 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  continued  In  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  Coaat 
Kauge  which  borders  the  Pacilic. 
81C 
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a  rajlway  run  of  some  thousand  miles,  there  is  a  uniformity  of 
landscape  greater  than  could  be  found  along  any  one  hundied 
miles  of  railway  run  in  Western  Europe.  Everywhere  the 
same  nearly  flat  country,  over  which  you  cannot  see  tar,  be- 
oauee  you  are  little  raised  above  it,  the  same  fields  and  crops, 
the  same  rough  wooden  fences,  the  same  thiclcets  of  the  same 
bushes  along  the  stream  edges,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
old  forest;  the  same  solitary  fannhousee  and  straggling  wood- 
built  villages.  And  when  one  has  passed  beyond  the  fields 
and  farmhouses,  there  is  an  even  more  unvaried  stretch  of 
slightly  loUiog  prairie,  smooth  and  bare,  till  after  five  hun- 
dred miles  the  blue  line  of  the  Bocby  Mountains  rises  upon 
the  western  horizon. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  auch  as 
yiagara,  the  Yellowstone  Geyscra,  and  the  great  cafion  of  the 
Colorado  River,  which  Europe  cannot  equal.  But  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  remembering  that  it  is  a  continent,  it 
is  not  more  rich  in  picturesque  beauty  than  the  much  smaller 
western  half  of  Europe.  The  long  Alleghany  range  contains 
a  good  deal  of  pretty  scenery  and  a  few  really  romantic  spots, 
but  hardly  anything  so  charming  as  the  best  bits  of  Scotland 
or  Southern  Ireland,  or  the  English  Lake  country.  The  Bocky 
Mountains  are  pierced  by  some  splendid  gorges,  such  as  the 
famous  cafion  of  the  Arkansas  River  above  South  Pueblo,  and 
show  some  very  grand  prospects,  such  as  that  over  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  from  the  Mormon  capital.  Hut  neither  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  their  dependent  ranges,  nor  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  can  be  compared  foe  variety  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
with  the  Alps;  for  although  each  chain  nearly  equals  the  Alps 
in  height,  and  covers  a  greater  area,  they  have  little  snow,  no 
glaciers,'  and  a  aiogular  uniformity  of  character.  One  finds, 
I  think,  teas  variety  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Rockies  than  in 
the  comparatively  short  Pyrenees.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  United  States  very  few  quite  first-rate  pieces  of  moun- 
tain scenery  rivalling  the  best  of  the  Old  World.  The  moat 
impressive  are  two  or  three  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (of  which  the  Yosemite  is  the  best  known),  and  the 
superb   line   of   extinct   volcanoes,   bearing   snow -fields   and 

I  There  ai 
Booky  Hoontaliu,  n 
VOL.  n 
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glaciers,  which  one  sees,  rising  out  of  vast  and  sombre  forests, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound.^  So  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  there  are  charming 
bits  between  Newport  and  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  can- 
not vie  with  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Norway; 
while  southward  from  New  York  to  Florida  it  is  everywhere 
fiat  and  often  dreary.  In  the  United  States  people  take 
journeys  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  country.  A  family 
thinks  nothing  of  going  twelve  hundred  miles,  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cape  May  (near  Philadelphia),  for  a  seaside  holiday.  But 
even  journeys  of  twelve  hundred  miles  do  not  give  an  Ameri- 
can so  much  change  of  scene  and  variety  of  surroundings  as  a 
Parisian  has  when  he  goes  to  Nice,  or  a  Berliner  to  Berchtes- 
gaden.  The  man  who  lives  in  the  section  of  America  which 
seems  destined  to  contain  the  largest  population,  I  mean  the 
States  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
wider  than  the  plains  of  Eussia,  and  must  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  escape  from  its  monotony. 

When  we  turn  from  the  aspects  of  nature  to  the  cities  of 
men,  the  uniformity  is  even  more  remarkable.  With  eight  or 
nine  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  presently,  American  cities 
differ  from  one  another  only  herein,  that  some  of  them  are 
built  more  with  brick  than  with  wood,  and  others  more  with 
wood  than  with  brick.  In  all  else"  they  are  alike,  both  great 
and  small.  In  all  the  same  wide  streets,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  ill-paved,  but  planted  along  the  sidewalks  with  maple- 
trees  whose  autumnal  scarlet  surpasses  the  brilliance  of  any 
European  foliage.'    In  all  the  same  shops,  arranged  on  the 

^  I  have  been  obliged  by  want  of  space  to  omit  the  chapters  which  were 
intended  to  describe  the  scenery  of  the  United  States  and  conjecture  its  prob- 
able future  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than  to  attempt  to  disparage  the  scenery 
of  the  Great  West,  which  contains,  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific,  many  very  striking  and  impressive  points.  I  only  say 
that  they  are  less  beautiful  than  the  Alps,  just  as  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  even  when  equal  or  superior  in  height,  are  less  beautiful,  and  largely 
for  the  same  reason.  They  are  much  drier,  and  have  therefore  fewer  streams 
and  less  variety  and  wealth  of  vegetation,  the  upper  zone  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  excepted ;  and  the  Rockies,  as  they  run  north  and  south,  present  lest 
of  a  contrast  between  their  two  sides  than  do  the  northern  and  southern 
declivities  of  the  Alps  or  the  Caucasus. 

^  In  the  newer  cities  one  set  of  parallel  streets  is  named  by  numbers,  the 
othersj  which  cross  them  at  right  angles,  are  in  some  instanoet,  9»  in  New 
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same  plan,  the  same  Chinese  laundries,  with  Li  Kow  visible 
through  the  window,  the  same  ice-cream  stores,  the  sam.' 
large  hotels  with  seeciy  men  hovering  about  in  the  cheerless 
entrance-hall,  the  same  street  cars  passing  to  and  fro  with 
passengers  clinging  to  the  door-step,  the  same  locomotives 
ringing  their  great  bells  as  they  clank  slowly  down  the  middle 
of  the  street.  I  admit  that  in  external  aspect  there  is  a  sad 
monotony  in  the  larger  towns  of  England  also.  Compare  Eng- 
lish cities  with  Italian  cities,  and  moat  of  the  former  seem 
like  one  another,  incapable  of  being,  so  to  speak,  individualized 
as  you  individualize  a  man  with  a  definite  character  and  a^^pect 
unlike  that  of  other  men.  Take  the  Lancashire  towns,  for 
instance,  large  and  prosperous  places.  You  cannot  individu- 
alize Bolton  or  Wigan,  Oldham  or  Bury,  except  by  tryii^  to 
remember  that  Bury  is  slightly  less  rough  than  Oldham,  and 
Wigan  a  thought  more  grimy  than  Bolton.  But  in  Italy  every 
city  has  its  character,  its  memories,  its  life  and  achievements 
wrought  into  the  pillars  of  its  churches  and  the  towers  that 
stand  along  its  ramparts.  Siena  is  not  like  Perugia,  nor 
Perugia  like  Orvieto;  Ravenna,  Bimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Ancona, 
Osimo,  standing  along  the  same  coast  within  seventy  miles  of 
one  another,  have  each  of  them  a  character,  a  sentiment,  what 
one  may  call  an  idiosyncrasy,  which  comes  vividly  back  to  ua 
at  the  mention  of  its  name.  Now,  what  English  towns  are 
to  Italian,  that  American  towns  are  to  English.  They  are  in 
some  ways  pleasanter;  they  are  cleaner,  there  is  less  poverty, 
less  squalor,  less  darkness.  But  their  monotony  haunts  one 
like  a  nightmare.  Even  the  irksomeness  of  finding  the  streets 
named  by  numbers  becomes  insufferable.  It  is  doubtless  con- 
venient to  know  by  the  number  how  far  up  the  city  the  par- 
ticular street  is.  But  you  cannot  give  any  sort  of  character 
to  Twenty-ninth  Street,  for  the  name  refuses  to  lend  itself  to 
any  association.  There  is  something  wearisomely  hard  and 
bare  in  such  a  system. 

I  return  joyfully  to  the  exceptions.  Boston  lias  a  character 
of  her  own,  with  her  beautiful  Common,  her  smooth  environ- 
ing waters,  her  Beacon  Hill  crowned  by  the  gilded  dome  of  the 

Yorh,  called  avenues,  &Dd  bo  numbered.  Id  Washington  the  avenues  nn: 
called  aftef  Slates,  and  of  the  two  gets  of  streets  (which  the  avenues  Qrof^ 
□bliqualy),  one  ii  called  by  numben,  the  other  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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State  House,  and  Bunker  Hill,  bearing  the  monument  of  the 
famous  fight.  New  York,  besides  a  magnificent  position,  has 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and  the  tremendous  rush  of 
men  and  vehicles  along  the  streets  as  much  the  air  of  a  great 
capital  as  London  itself.  Chicago,  with  her  enormous  size  and 
the  splendid  warehouses  that  line  her  endless  thoroughfares, 
now  covered  by  a  dense  smoke  pall,  leaves  a  strong  though  not 
wholly  agreeable  impression.  Eichmond  has  a  quaint  old- 
world  look  which  dwells  in  the  memory;  few  cities  have  a 
sea  front  equal  in  beauty  to  the  lake  front  of  Cleveland.  Wash- 
ington, with  its  wide  and  beautifully  graded  avenues,  and  the 
glittering  white  of  the  stately  Capitol,  has  become  within  the 
last  twenty  years  a  singularly  handsome  city.  Charleston  has 
tho  air  of  an  English  town  of  last  century,  though  lapped  in  a 
fur  richer  vegetation,  and  with  the  shining  softness  of  summer 
seas  spread  out  before  it.  And  New  Orleans  —  or  rather  the 
Creole  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  rest  of  the  city  is  com- 
monplace —  is  delicious,  suggesting  old  France  and  Spain,  yet 
a  France  and  Spain  strangely  transmuted  in  this  new  clima 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  America  more  picturesque  than  the 
Kue  Koyale,  with  its  houses  of  all  heights,  often  built  roimd 
a  courtyard,  where  a  magnolia  or  an  orange-tree  stands  in  the 
middle,  and  wooden  external  staircases  lead  up  to  wooden  gal- 
leries, the  house  fronts  painted  of  all  colours,  and  carrying 
double  rows  of  balconies  decorated  with  pretty  ironwork,  the 
whole  standing  languid  and  still  in  the  warm  soft  air,  and 
touched  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  decay.  Here  in  New 
Orleans  the  streets  and  public  buildings,  and  specially  the  old 
City  Hall,  with  the  arms  of  Spain  still  upon  it,  speak  of  history. 
One  feels,  in  stepping  across  Canal  Street  from  the  Creole 
quarter  to  the  business  parts  of  the  town,  that  one  steps  from 
an  old  nationality  to  a  new  one,  that  this  city  must  have  had 
vicissitudes,  that  it  represents  something,  and  that  something 
one  of  the  great  events  of  history,  the  surrender  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  New  World  by  the  Bomano-Celtic  races  to  the 
Teutonic.  Quebec,  and  to  a  less  degree  Montreal,  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  away,  tell  the  same  tale;  Santa  F^  in  New  Mexico 
repeats  it. 

It  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  the  American  cities  of  anything 
that  speaks  of  the  past  that  makes  their  external  aspect  so  on* 
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suggestive.     In  paoiog  their  busy  streets  and  admiring  their 
handsome  cit;  halls  and  churches,  one's  heart  sinks  at  the  feel- 

isg  that  nothing  historically  interesting  ever  has  happened  here, 
perhaps  ever  will  happen.  In  many  an  English  town,  however 
ugly  with  its  smoke  and  its  new  suburbs,  one  sees  at  least  an 
ancient  church,  one  can  discover  some  fragments  of  a  castle 
or  a  city  walL  Even  Wigan  and  Northampton  have  ancient 
churches,  though  Northampton  lately  allowed  the  North-west- 
em  Railway  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  the  castle  where 
Henry  II.  Issued  his  Assize.  But  in  America  hardly  any 
public  building  is  associated  with  anything  more  interesting 
than  a  big  party  convention;  and,  nowadays,  even  the  big 
conventions  are  held  in  temporary  structures,  whose  materials 
are  sold  when  the  politicians  have  dispersed.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, does  this  sense  of  the  absolute  novelty  of  all  things 
strike  one  so  strongly  as  in  San  Francisco.  Few  cities  in  the 
world  can  vie  with  her  either  in  the  beauty  or  in  the  natural 
.  advantages  of  her  situation ;  indeed,  there  are  only  three  places 
in  Europe — Constantinople,  Corinth,  and  Gibraltar — that  com- 
bine an  equally  perfect  landscape  with  what  may  be  called  an 
equally  imperial  position.  Before  you  there  is  the  magnificent 
bay,  with  its  far-stretching  arms  and  rocky  isles,  and  beyond  it 
the  faint  line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  cutting  the  clear  air 
like  mother-of-pearl ;  behind  there  is  the  roll  of  the  ocean ;  to 
the  left,  the  majestic  gateway  between  mountains  through 
which  ships  bear  in  commerce  from  the  farthest  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  to  the  right,  valleys  rich  with  corn  and  wine,  sweep- 
ing away  to  the  southern  horizon.  The  city  itself  is  full  of 
bold  hiUs,  rising  steeply  from  the  deep  water.  The  air  is 
keen,  dry,  and  bright,  like  the  air  of  Greece,  and  the  waters 
not  less  blue.  Perhaps  it  is  this  air  and  light,  recalling  the 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  make  one  involuntarily  look 
up  to  the  top  of  these  hills  for  the  feudal  castle,  or  the  ruins 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  one  thinks  must  crown  them.  I  found 
myself  so  looking  all  the  time  I  remained  in  the  cit^.  But  on 
none  of  these  heights  is  there  anything  more  interesting,  any- 
thing more  vocal  to  the  student  of  the  past,  than  the  sumptu- 
ous villas  of  the  magnates  of  the  Central  Paoifio  Railway,  who 
have  chosen  a  hill-top  to  display  their  wealth  to  the  city,  but 
have  erected  houses  like  all  other  houses,  only  larger.     San 
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Francisco  has  had  a  good  deal  of  history  in  her  fifty  years  of 
life ;  but  this  history  does  not,  like  that  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
write  itself  in  stone,  or  even  in  wood. 

Of  the  uniformity  of  political  institutions  over  the  whole 
United  States  I  have  spoken  already.  Everywhere  the  same 
system  of  State  governments,  everywhere  the  same  municipal 
governments,  and  almost  uniformly  bad  or  good  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  smaller  population  of  the  city ;  the  same  party 
machinery  organized  on  the  same  methods,  "  run  "  by  the  same 
wirepullers  and  "  workers."  In  rural  local  government  there 
are  some  diversities  in  the  names,  areas,  and  functions  of  the 
different  bodies,  yet  differences  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
points  of  likeness.  The  schools  are  practically  identical  in 
organization,  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, though  the  administration  of  them  is  as  completely  de- 
centralized as  can  be  imagined,  even  the  State  commissioner 
having  no  right  to  do  more  than  suggest  or  report.  So  it  is 
with  the  charitable  institutions,  with  the  libraries,  the  lecture- 
courses,  the  public  amusements.  All  these  are  more  abundant 
and  better  of  their  kind  in  the  richer  and  more  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  generally  better  in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in 
the  inland  States,  and  in  the  West  than  in  the  South.  But 
they  are  the  same  in  type  everywhere.  It  is  the  same  with 
social  habits  and  usages.  There  are  still  some  differences 
between  the  South  and  the  North ;  and  in  the  Eastern  cities 
the  upper  class  is  more  Europeanized  in  its  code  of  etiquette 
and  its  ways  of  daily  life.  But  even  these  variations  tend  to 
disappear.  Eastern  customs  begin  to  permeate  the  West,  be- 
ginning with  the  richer  families ;  the  South  is  more  like  the 
North  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Travel  where  you  will, 
you  feel  that  what  you  have  found  in  one  place  that  you  will 
find  in  another.  The  thing  which  hath  been,  will  be:  you 
can  no  more  escape  from  it  than  you  can  quit  the  land  to  live 
in  the  sea. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  man  himself — to  man  and  to  woman, 
not  less  important  than  man.  The  ideas  of  men  and  women, 
their  fundamental  beliefs  and  their  superficial  tastes,  their 
methods  of  thinking  and  their  fashions  of  talking,  are  what 
most  concern  their  fellow-men;  and  if  there  be  variety  and 
freshness  in  these^  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  monotony 
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of  cities  signify  but  little.  If  I  obserre  that  in  these  respects 
also  the  similarity  of  type  over  the  country  is  surprising,  I 
shall  be  asked  whether  I  am  not  making  the  old  mistake  of  the 
man  ^ho  fancied  all  Chinese  were  like  one  another,  because, 
Qotieing  the  dress  and  the  pigtail,  he  did  not  notice  minor 
differences  of  feature.  A  scholar  is  apt  to  think  that  all 
business  men  write  the  same  hand,  and  a  business  man  thinks 
the  same  of  all  scholars.  Perhaps  Americans  think  all  Eng- 
lishmen alike.  And  I  may  also  be  asked  with  whom  I  am 
comparing  the  Americans.  With  Europe  as  a  whole?  If 
BO,  is  it  not  absurd  to  expect  that  the  differences  between 
different  sections  in  one  people  should  be  as  marked  as  those 
between  different  peoples  ?  The  United  States  are  larger  than 
Europe,  but  Europe  has  many  races  and  many  languages,  among 
whom  contrasts  far  broader  must  be  expected  than  between  one 
people,  even  if  it  stretches  over  a  continent 

It  is  most  clearly  not  with  Europe,  but  with  each  of  the 
leading  European  peoples  that  we  must  compare  the  people 
of  America.  So  comparing  them  with  the  peoples  of  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  one  discovers  more  varieties 
between  individuals  in  these  European  peoples  than  one  finds 
in  America.  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  more  nnlike  Eng- 
lishmen, the  native  of  Normandy  more  unlike  the  uative  of 
Provence,  the  Pomeranian  more  unlike  the  Wurtemberger,  the 
Piedmoutese  more  unlike  the  Neapolitan,  the  Basque  more 
unlike  the  Andalusian,  than  the  American  from  any  part  of 
the  country  is  to  the  American  from  any  other.  Differences 
of  course  there  are  between  the  human  type  as  developed  in 
different  regions  of  the  country,  — differences  moral  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical.  You  can  generally  tell  a  South- 
erner by  his  look  as  well  as  by  his  speech,  and  the  South,  as  a 
whole,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  propagated  from  the  older 
Atlantic  to  the  newer  Western  States.  A  native  of  Maine 
will  probably  differ  from  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  Georgian 
from  an  Oregonian.  But  these  differences  strike  even  an 
American  observer  much  as  the  difference  between  a  York- 
shireman  and  a  Warwickshire  man  strikps  the  English,  and  is 
sl^hter  than  the  contrast  between  a  middle-class  southern  Eng- 
lishman and  a  middle-class  Scotchman,  slighter  than  the  differ- 
ences between  a  peasant  from  Northumberland  and  a  peasant 
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from  Dorsetshire.  Or,  to  take  another  way  of  putting  it :  If  at 
some  great  gathering  of  a  political  'psnty  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  you  were  to  go  round  and  talk  to,  say,  one 
hundred,  taken  at  random,  of  the  persons  present,  you  would  be 
struck  by  more  diversity  between  the  notions  and  tastes  and 
mental  habits  of  the  individuals  comprising  that  one  hundred 
than  if  you  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  hundred  Ameri- 
cans of  similar  education  and  position,  similarly  gathered  in  a 
convention  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  that  people  are  more  commonplace 
in  America  than  in  England,  or  that  the  Americans  are  less 
ideal  than  the  English.  Neither  of  these  statements  would 
be  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  American  is  more  alive 
to  new  ideas,  more  easily  touched  through  his  imagination  or 
his  emotions,  than  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  He 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  an  unquenchable  faith  in  the 
future.  I  mean  only  that  the  native-born  Americans  appear  to 
vary  less,  in  fundamentals,  from  what  may  be  called  the  domi- 
nant American  type  than  Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  or  Italians  do  from  any  type  which  could  be  taken  as 
the  dominant  type  in  any  of  those  nations.  Or,  to  put  the  same 
thing  differently,  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  take  any  assem- 
blage of  attributes  in  any  of  these  European  countries  and  call  it 
the  national  type  than  it  is  to  do  the  like  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  given  as  the  impressions  of  a  traveller.  Such 
impressions,  being  necessarily  hasty,  and  founded  on  a  com- 
paratively narrow  observation,  would  deserve  little  confidence. 
They  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  Europeans  long  resident  in 
America,  and  familiar  with  different  parts  of  the  eoimtry. 
They  are,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  most  acute  Americans 
themselves.  I  have  often  heard  the  latter  dilate  on  what  seems 
to  them  the  one  crowning  merit  of  life  in  Europe  —  the  variety 
it  affords,  the  opportunities  it  gives  of  easy  and  complete  changes 
of  scene  and  environment.  The  pleasure  which  an  American 
finds  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  pleasure  more  intense  than 
any  which  the  European  enjoys,  is  that  of  passing  from  a  land 
of  happy  monotony  into  regions  where  everything  is  redolent 
with  memories  of  the  past,  and  derives  from  the  past  no  less 
than  from  the  present  a  wealth  and  a  subtle  complexity  of 
interest  which  no  new  country  can  possess. 
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Life  in  America  is  in  most  ways  pleasanter,  easier,  simpler 
than  in  Europe ;  it  floats  in  a  sense  of  happiness  like  that  of  a 
radiant  summer  morning.  But  life  in  any  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean centres  is  capable  of  an  intensity,  a  richness  blended  of 
many  elements,  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  America. 
There  are  more  problems  in  Europe  calling  for  solution ;  there 
is  more  passion  in  the  struggles  that  rage  round  them;  the 
past  more  frequently  kindles  the  present  with  a  glow  of  imagi- 
native light.  In  whichever  country  of  Europe  one  dwells, 
one  feels  that  the  other  countries  are  near,  that  the  fortunes 
of  their  peoples  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  one's  own, 
that  ideas  are  shooting  to  and  fro  between  them.  The  web  of 
history  woven  day  by  day  all  over  Euroj^e  is  vast  and  of  many 
colours :  it  is  fateful  to  every  European.  But  in  America  it  is 
only  the  philosopher  who  can  feel  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
fateful  to  Americans  also ;  to  the  ordinary  man  the  Old  World 
seems  far  off,  severed  by  a  dissociating  ocean,  its  mighty 
burden  with  little  meaning  for  him. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  uniformity  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  describe  have  commonly  set  it  down,  as  Europeans  do 
most  American  phenomena,  to  what  they  call  Democracy. 
Democratic  government  has  in  reality  not  much  to  do  with  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  a  government  helps  to  induce  that 
deference  of  individuals  to  the  mass  which  strengthens  a 
dominant  type,  whether  of  ideas,  of  institutions,  or  of  man- 
ners. More  must  be  ascribed  to  the  equality  of  material  con- 
ditions, still  more  general  than  in  Europe,  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  one  is  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  or  in  com- 
merce, or  in  some  handicraft,  to  the  extraordinary  mobility  of 
the  population,  which,  in  migrating  from  oue  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  brings  the  characteristics  of  each  part  into 
the  others,  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  to  the  cheapness  of 
literature  and  universal  habit  of  reading,  which  enable  every 
one  to  know  what  every  one  else  is  thinking,  but  above  all, 
to  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of 
it  have  been  made  all  at  a  stroke,  and  therefore  all  of  a  piece, 
as  compared  with  the  slow  growth  by  which  European  coun- 
tries have  developed.  Newness  is  the  cause  of  uniformity,  not 
merely  in  the  external  aspect  of  cities,  villages,  farmhouses, 
but  in  other  things  also,  for  the  institutions  and  social  habits 
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which  belonged  a  century  ago  to  a  group  of  small  communities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  been  suddenly  extended  over  an 
immense  area,  each  band  of  settlers  naturally  seeking  to  retain 
its  customs,  and  to  plant  in  the  new  soil  shoots  from  which 
trees  like  those  of  the  old  home  might  spring  up.  The  variety 
of  European  countries  is  due,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  their 
race-elements  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly  commingled, 
but  also  that  many  old  institutions  have  survived  among  the 
new  ones ;  as  in  a  city  that  grows  but  slowly,  old  buildings 
are  not  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  others  more  suited  to 
modern  commerce,  but  are  allowed  to  stand,  sometimes  empty 
and  unused,  sometimes  half  adapted  to  new  purposes.  This 
scarcely  happens  in  America.  Doubtless  many  American 
institutions  are  old,  and  were  old  before  they  were  carried 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  they  have  generally  received  a  new 
dress,  which,  in  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  to-day,  conceals 
their  ancient  character;  and*  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
diffused  or  reproduced  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  is 
in  all  those  States  practically  identical. 

In  each  of  the  great  European  countries  the  diversity  of 
primeval  and  mediaeval  times,  when  endless  varieties  of  race, 
speech,  and  faith  existed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred 
miles,  has  been  more  or  less  preserved  by  segregative  influ- 
ences. In  America  a  small  race,  of  the  same  speech  and  faith, 
has  spread  itself  out  over  a  vast  area,  and  has  hitherto  been 
strong  enough  to  impose  its  own  type,  not  only  on  the  Dutch 
and  other  early  settlers  of  the  Middle  States,  but  on  the  immi- 
grant masses  who  began  to  arrive  in  the  middle  of  this  century. 

There  are  now  in  America  more  Irish  people,  and  children 
of  Irish  people,  than  there  are  in  Ireland ;  while  large  tracts 
in  the  country  and  some  of  the  cities  are  in  speech  rather 
German  than  American,  so  much  so  that  public  documents 
are  issued  in  both  tongues.^  Yet  neither  the  Celtic  nor  the 
Teutonic  incomers  have  substantially  affected  the  national 
character  and  habits,  though  the  latter  may  be  credited  with 
much  of  the  growing  taste  for  music  and  the  drama,  as  well 

1  In  the  presidential  contest  of  1892  **  campaign  document-s  "  were  published 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  German,  French,  Italian,  Swedish, 
Norse,  Polish,  Dutch,  Welsh,  and  Hebrew;  and  newspapers  were  distributed 
printed  in  Czech,  Hungarian,  and  Spanish. 
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as  with  the  progress  of  latitudinariauism  in  religion.  Whether 
the  host  of  immigranta  who  have  recently  arrived,  and  in  piar- 
ticular,  the  backward  races  from  Central  Europe  whom  the 
last  fifteen  jeara  have  brought,  will  be  as  easily  absorbed,  and 
whether  they  will,  In  the  process,  injure  the  absorbing  organ- 
ism—  these  are  questions  which  must  remain  unanswered  for 
at  least  another  generation.  So  far  as  our  present  data  enable 
a  prediction  to  be  made,  they  point  to  the  permanent  predomi- 
nence  of  the  native  type,  though  possibly  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

May  one,  then,  expect  that  when  novelty  has  worn  off,  and 
America  counts  her  life  by  centuries  instead  of  by  decades, 
variety  will  develop  itself,  and  such  complexities,  or  diversi- 
ties, or  incongruities  (whichever  one  is  to  call  them)  as  Euro- 
pean countries  present,  be  deeper  and  moie  numerous  ? 

As  regards  the  outside  of  things,  this  seems  unlikely.  Many 
of  the  small  towns  of  to^iay  will  grow  into  large  towns,  a  few 
of  the  large  towns  into  great  cities,  but  as  they  grow,  they 
will  not  become  less  like  one  another.  There  will  be  lai^r 
theatres  and  hotels,  more  churches  (in  spite  of  secularist  lect- 
urers) and  handsomer  ones  ;  but  what  is  to  make  the  theatres 
and  churches  of  one  city  differ  from  those  of  another  ?  Fashion 
and  the  immense  facilities  of  intercourse  tend  to  wear  down 
even  such  diversities  in  the  style  of  building  or  furnishing, 
or  in  modes  of  locomotion,  or  in  amusements  and  forms  of 
social  intercourse,  as  now  exist. 

As  regards  ideas  and  the  inner  life  of  men,  the  question  is 
a  more  difficult  one.  At  present  there  are  only  two  parts  of 
the  country  where  one  looks  to  meet  with  the  well-marked 
individualities  I  refer  to.  One  of  these  is  New  England, 
where  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  expressed  in  new  literary 
forms  by  Emerson  and  his  associates,  did  produce  a  peculiar 
type  of  thinking  and  discoursing,  which  has  now,  however, 
almost  died  out ;  and  where  one  still  meets,  especially  among 
the  cultivated  classes,  a  larger  number  than  elsewhere  of 
persons  who  have  thought  and  studied  for  themselves,  and  are 
unlike  their  fellows.'    The  other  part  of  the  country  is  the 

'The  old-Fashioned  Puritan  farmer  haa,  hovever,  almost  vanished  from 
Hsssachusetti ;  when  he  went  West,  atttactsd  by  the  greater  richness  of  the 
soil,  Iriohmen  came  in  his  place. 
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Far  West,  where  the  wild  life  led  by  pioneers  in  exploration, 
or  ranching,  or  gold-mining  has  produced  a  number  of  striking 
figures,  men  of  extraordinary  self-reliance,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  geniality  and  reckless  hardihood,  no  less  indiffer- 
ent to  their  own  lives  than  to  the  lives  of  others.  Of  pre- 
serving this  latter  type  there  is,  alas,  little  hope ;  the  swift 
march  of  civilization  will  have  expunged  it  in  thirty  years 
more. 

When  one  sees  millions  of  people  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
and  reading  the  same  books,  and  perceives  that  as  the  multi- 
tude grows,  its  influence  becomes  always  stronger,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  new  points  of  repulsion  and  contrast  are  to 
arise,  new  diversities  of  sentiment  and  doctrine  to  be  devel- 
oped. Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  the 
intellectual  proficiency  and  speculative  play  of  mind  which 
are  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  class  become  more 
generally  diffused,  as  the  pressure  of  effort  towards  material 
success  is  relaxed,  as  the  number  of  men  devoted  to  science, 
art,  and  learning  increases,  so  will  the  dominance  of  what  may 
be  called  the  business  mind  decline,  and  with  a  richer  variety 
of  knowledge,  tastes,  and  pursuits,  there  will  come  also  a 
larger  crop  of  marked  individualities,  and  of  divergent  intel- 
lectual types. 

Time  will  take  away  some  of  the  monotony  which  comes 
from  the  absence  of  historical  associations :  for  even  if,  as  is 
to  be  hoped,  there  comes  no  war  to  make  battlefields  famous 
like  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  yet  literature  and  the  lives  of 
famous  men  cannot  but  attach  to  many  spots  associations  to 
which  the  blue  of  distance  will  at  last  give  a  romantic  inter- 
est. No  people  could  be  more  ready  than  are  the  Americans 
to  cherish  such  associations.  Their  country  has  a  short  past, 
but  they  willingly  revere  and  preserve  all  the  memories  the 
past  has  bequeathed  to  them. 


CHAPTEB  CXVn 

THB  TXUFEB  OF  THE  WEST 

WsBTBRN  Aksbica  is  One  of  the  most  interesting  snbjeots 
of  study  the  modem  world  has  seen.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  past  resembling  its  growth,  and  probably  there  will  be 
nothing  in  the  future.  A  vaat  territory,  wonderfully  rich  in 
natural  resources  of  many  binds;  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate,  fit  for  European  labour  j  a  soil  generally,  and  in  many 
places  marvellously,  fertile;  in  some  regions  mountains  full  of 
minerals,  in  others  trackless  forests  where  every  tree  is  over 
two  hundred  feet  high;  and  the  whole  of  this  virtually  unoccu- 
pied territory  thrown  open  to  an  energetic  race,  with  all  the 
appliances  and  contrivances  of  modern  science  at  its  command, 
— these  are  phenomena  absolutely  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory, and  which  cannot  recur  elsewhere,  because  our  planet 
contains  no  such  other  favoured  tract  of  country. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  settled  in  tropical  oonntries, 
which  soon  enervated  them.  They  carried  with  them  the 
poison  of  slavery;  their  colonists  were  separated,  some  by 
long  land  journeys,  and  all  by  still  longer  voyages  from  the 
centres  of  civilization.  But  the  railway  and  the  telegraph 
follow  the  Western  American.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  before  Christ,  who  planted  themselves  all 
round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  always  enemies, 
and  often  powerful  enemies,  to  overcome  before  they  could 
found  even  their  trading- stations  on  the  coast,  much  less  occupy 
the  lands  of  the  interior.  In  Western  America  the  presence 
of  the  Indians  has  done  no  more  than  give  a  touch  of  romance 
or  a  spice  of  danger  to  the  exploration  of  some  regions,  Buoh  as 
Western  Dakota  and  Arizona,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try the  unhappy  aborigines  have  slunk  silently  away,  scarcely 
even  complaining  of  the  robbery  of  lands  and  the  violation  of 
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plighted  faith.  Nature  and  time  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
make  the  development  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Pacific 
slope  the  swiftest,  easiest,  completest  achievement  in  the  whole 
record  of  the  civilizing  progress  of  mankind  since  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  gathered  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  under 
one  government. 

The  details  of  this  development  and  the  statistics  that  illus- 
trate it  have  been  too  often  set  forth  to  need  re-statement 
here.  It  is  of  the  character  and  temper  of  the  men  who  have 
conducted  it  that  I  wish  to  speak,  a  matter  which  has  received 
less  attention,  but  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
Americans  of  to-day.  For  the  West  is  the  most  American  part 
of  America;  that  is  to  say,  the  part  where  those  features  which 
distinguish  America  from  Europe  come  out  in  the  strongest 
relief.  What  Europe  is  to  Asia,  what  England  is  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  what  America  is  to  England,  that  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  ai-e  to  the  Atlantic  States,  the  heat  and 
pressure  and  hurry  of  life  always  growing  as  we  follow  the 
path  of  the  sun.  In  Eastern  America  there  are  still  quiet 
spots,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  for  instance,  in  nooks 
of  old  New  England,  in  university  towns  like  Ithaca  or  Ani 
Arbor.  In  the  West  there  are  none.  All  is  bustle,  motion, 
and  struggle,  most  so  of  course  among  the  native  Americans, 
yet  even  the  immigrant  from  the  secluded  valleys  of  Thuringia, 
or  the  shores  of  some  Norwegian  fjord,  learns  the  ways  almost 
as  readily  as  the  tongue  of  the  country,  and  is  soon  swept  into 
the  whirlpool. 

It  is  the  most  enterprising  and  unsettled  Americans  that 
come  West;  and  when  they  have  left  their  old  haunts,  broken 
their  old  ties,  resigned  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their 
former  homes,  they  are  resolved  to  obtain  the  wealth  and  suc- 
cess for  which  they  have  come.  They  throw  themselves  into 
work  with  a  feverish  yet  sustained  intensity.  They  rise  early, 
they  work  all  day,  they  have  few  pleasures,  few  opportunities 
for  relaxation.^  I  remember  in  the  young  city  of  Seattle  on 
Puget  Sound  to  have  found  business  in  full  swing  at  seven 

1  In  the  newer  towns,  which  are  often  nothing  more  than  groups  of  shanties 
with  a  large  hotel,  a  hank,  a  church,  and  inn,  some  drinking-saloons  and  gam- 
hling-houses,  there  are  few  women  and  no  homes.  Everybody,  except  recent 
immigrants,  Chinese,  and  the  very  poorest  native  Americans,  Uvea  in  the 
hoteL 
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o'clock  A.M.:  the  shops  opeo,  the  streets  full  of  people. 
Everythiug  is  speculative,  land  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  "  real 
estate  ")  most  so,  the  value  of  lots  of  ground  rising  oi  falling 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundied  per  cent  in  the  year.  No  one 
has  auy  fised  occupatiouj  he  is  a  storekeeper  to-day,  a  ranch- 
man to-morrow,  a  miner  next  week.  I  found  the  waiters  Iq 
the  chief  hotel  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  saving  their  autumn 
and  winter  wages  to  start  off  in  the  spring  "prospecting"  for 
silver  "claims"  in  the  mountains.  Few  men  stay  in  one  ot 
the  newer  cities  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months;  to  have 
been  theie  a  whole  year  is  to  be  an  old  inhabitant,  an  oracle  it 
you  have  succeeded,  a  by-word  if  you  have  not,  for  to  prosper 
in  the  West  you  must  be  able  to  turn  your  hand  to  anything, 
and  seize  the  chance  to-day  which  every  one  else  will  have 
seen  to-morrow.  This  venturesome  and  shifting  life  strengthens 
the  reckless  and  heedless  habits  of  the  people.  Every  one 
thinks  so  much  of  gaining  that  he  thinks  little  of  speudiug, 
and  in  the  general  dearness  of  commodities,  food  (in  the  agri- 
cultural districts)  excepted,  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  care 
about  small  sums.  In  California  for  many  years  no  coin  lower 
than  a  ten-cent  piece  (5d.)  was  in  circulation;  and  even  in 
1881,  though  most  articles  of  food  were  abundant,  nothing  was 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  five  cents.  The  most  striking  alter- 
nations of  fortune,  the  great  coups  which  fascinate  men  and 
make  them  play  for  all  or  nothing,  are  of  course  commoner  in 
mining  regions  than  elsewhere.'  But  money  is  everywhere  so 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  speculative  investment,  whether 
in  land,  live  stock,  or  trade,  as  to  fetch  very  high  interest. 
At  Walla  Walla  (in  what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton) I  found  in  1881  that  the  interest  on  debts  secured  on 
good  safe  mortgages  was  at  tbe  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent  per 
annum,  of  course  payable  monthly. 

The  carelessness  is  public  as  well  as  private.  Tree  stumps 
are  left  standing  in  the  streets  of  a  large  and  flourishing  town 
like  Leadville,  because  the  municipal  authorities  cannot  be  at 
the  trouble  of  cutting  or  burning  them.  Swamps  are  left 
undrained  in  the  suburbs  of  a  populous  city  like  Portland, 

1  In  Calltomla  In  1861 1  was  ahons  an  Mlate  of  600,000  acres  which  was  said 
to  have  be«D  lately  bought  for  $225,000  (£4S,000)  by  a  man  who  had  made  hia 
fortune  in  two  yeara'  mlniiig,  haviDg  oome  oat  without  a  peany. 
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which  every  autumn  breed  malarious  fevers;  and  the  risk  of 
accidents  to  be  followed  by  actions  does  not  prevent  the  rail- 
ways from  pushing  on  their  lines  along  loosely  heaped  embank- 
ments, and  over  curved  trestle  bridges  which  seem  as  if  they 
could  not  stand  a  high  wind  or  the  passage  of  a  heavy  train. 

This  mixture  of  science  and  rudeness  is  one  of  a  series  of 
singular  contrasts  which  runs  through  the  West,  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  in  their  surroundings. 
They  value  good  government,  and  have  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  organizing  some  kind  of  government,  but  they  are  tolerant 
of  lawlessness  which  does  not  directly  attack  their  own  inter- 
est. Horse-stealing  and  insults  to  women  are  the  two  unpar- 
donable offences ;  all  others  are  often  suffered  to  go  unpunished. 
I  was  in  a  considerable  Western  city,  with  a  population  of 
70,000  people,  some  years  ago,  when  the  leading  newspaper  of 
the  place,  commenting  on  one  of  the  train  robberies  that  had 
been  frequent  in  the  State,  observed  that  so  long  as  the  brigands 
had  confined  themselves  to  robbing  the  railway  companies  and 
the  express  companies  of  property  for  whose  loss  the  companies 
must  answer,  no  one  had  greatly  cared,  seeing  that  these  com- 
panies themselves  robbed  the  public;  but  now  that  private 
citizens  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  their  personal  baggage  and 
money,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  might  be  compromised,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  —  a  sentiment  delivered  with  all 
gravity,  as  the  rest  of  the  article  showed.*  Brigandage  tends 
to  disappear  when  the  country  becomes  populous,  though  there 
are  places  in  comparatively  old  States  like  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri where  the  railways  are  still  unsafe.  But  the  same 
heedlessness  suffers  other  evils  to  take  root,  evils  likely  to 
prove  permanent,  including  some  refinements  of  political 
roguery  which  it  is  strange  to  find  amid  the  simple  life  of 
forests  and  prairies. 

Another  such  contrast  is  presented  by  the  tendency  of  this 
shrewd  and  educated  people  to  relapse  into  the  oldest  and  most 
childish  forms  of  superstition.  Fortune-telling,  clairvoyance, 
attempts  to  pry  by  the  help  of  "  mediums  "  into  the  book  of 
fate,  are  so  common  in  parts  of  the  West  that  the  newspapers 

^  This  makes  plausible  the  story  of  the  Texas  jadge  who  allowed  morderers 
to  escape  on  points  of  law  till  he  found  the  yalue  of  real  estate  daoUning,  when 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  next  few  offenders  were  hanged. 
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damte  a  special  oolumo,  headed  "astrologers,"  to  the  adver- 
tiBements  of  these  wizards  and  p]rthonesses.'  I  have  counted 
in  one  issue  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  as  many  as  eighteen 
Buoh  advertisements,  six  of  which  were  of  simple  fortune- 
tellers, like  those,  who  used  to  beguile  the  peasant  girls  of 
Devonshire.  In  fact,  the  profession  of  a  soothsayer  or  astrol- 
oger is  a  reoogniied  one  in  California  now,  ea  it  was  in  the 
Greece  of  Homer.  Possibly  the  prevalence  of  misiag  speou- 
lation,  possibly  the  existence  of  a  large  mass  of  ignorant 
immigrants  from  Europe,  may  help  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon, which,  aa  California  is  deemed  an  exceptionally 
onreligious  State,  illustrates  the  famous  saying  that  the  less 
faith  the  more  superstition. 

All  the  passionate  eagerness,  aJl  the  strenuous  effort  of  the 
Westerns  is  directed  towards  the  material  development  of  the 
country.  To  open  the  greatest  number  of  mines  and  extract 
the  greatest  quantity  of  ore,  to  scatter  cattle  over  a  thousand 
hills,  to  turn  the  flower-spangled  prairies  of  the  North-west 
into  wheat-fields,  to  cover  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  South-west 
with  vines  and  olives:  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  their  lives, 
iiaa  is  their  daily  and  nightly  thought  — 

"  juTSt  lanan  Baooho 
Conoereie  atque  olea  mae"iim  veaUre  Tabumam." 

The  passion  is  so  absorbing,  and  so  covers  the  horizon  of  public 
as  well  as  private  life  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  selfish  —  it 
takes  from  its  very  vaatness  a  tinge  of  ideality.  To  have  an 
immense  production  of  exchangeable  commodities,  to  force 
from  nature  the  most  she  can  be  made  to  yield,  and  send  it  east 
and  west  hy  the  cheapest  routes  to  the  dearest  markets,  mak- 
ing one's  city  a  centre  of  trade,  and  raising  the  price  of  its 
real  estate  —  this,  which  might  not  havA  seemed  a  glorious 
consummation  to  Isaiah  or  Plato,  is  preached  by  Western 
newspapers  as  a  kind  of  religion.  It  is  not  really,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  wholly,  sordid.  These  people  are  intoxicated  by  the 
majestic  scale  of  the  nature  in  which  their  lot  ia  cast,  enormous 
mineral  deposits,  boundless  prairies,  forests  which,  even  squan- 
dered—  wickedly  squandered  —  aa  they  now  are,  will  supply 
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timber  to  the  United  States  for  centuries;  a  soil  which,  with 
the  rudest  cultivation,  yields  the  most  abundant  crops,  a  popu- 
lous continent  for  their  market.  They  see  all  round  them  rail- 
ways being  built,  telegraph  wires  laid,  steamboat  lines  across 
the  Pacific  projected,  cities  springing  up  in  the  solitudes,  and 
settlers  making  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Their 
imagination  revels  in  these  sights  and  signs  of  progress,  and 
they  gild  their  own  struggles  for  fortune  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  missionaries  of  civilization  and  the  instruments  of 
Providence  in  the  greatest  work  the  world  has  seen.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  newspaper  published  at  Tacoma  in  Wash- 
ington (then  a  Territory)  expresses  with  frank  simplicity  the 
conception  of  greatness  and  happiness  which  is  uppermost 
in  the  Far  West ;  and  what  may  seem  a  touch  of  conscious 
humour  is,  if  humorous  it  be,  none  the  less  an  expression  of 
sincere  conviction. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  BE  HAPPY 

**  Because  we  are  practically  at  the  head  of  nayigation  on  Fuget  Sound. 
Tacoma  is  the  place  where  all  the  surplus  products  of  the  south  and  of  the 
east,  that  are  exported  by  way  of  the  Sound,  must  be  laden  on  board  the 
vessels  that  are  to  carry  them  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  We  should 
be  happy  because  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
the  shipping  point  for  the  south  and  east,  the  centre  from  which  shall 
radiate  lines  of  commerce  to  every  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
we  are  also  nearer  by  many  miles  than  any  other  town  on  Puget  Sound 
to  that  pass  in  the  Cascade  mountains  through  which  the  Cascade  division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  will  be  built  in  the  near  future ;  not  only 
nearer  to  the  Stampede  pass,  but  easily  accessible  from  there  by  a  railroad 
line  of  gentle  grade,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  town  to  the 
north  of  us. 

**  We  should  be  happy  for  these  reasons  and  because  we  are  connected 
by  rail  with  Portland  on  the  Willamette,  with  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  ;  because  being  thus  connected  we  are  in  daily  communication  with 
the  social,  political,  and  financial  centres  of  the  western  hemisphere ;  be- 
cause all  the  people  of  the  south  and  of  the  east  who  visit  these  shores 
must  first  visit  New  Tacoma ;  because  from  here  will  be  distributed  to  the 
people  of  the  north-west  all  that  shall  be  brought  across  the  continent  on 
the  cars,  and  from  here  shall  be  distributed  to  merchants  all  over  the 
United  States  the  cargoes  of  ships  returning  here  from  every  foreign  port 
to  load  with  wheat,  coal,  and  lumber.  We  should  be  and  we  are  happy 
because  New  Tacoma  is  the  Pacific  coast  terminus  of  a  transcontinental 
line  of  railroad.    Because  this  is  the  only  place  on  the  whole  Pacific  ooMi 
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north  of  Sou  Fr&nclsco  where  through  freight  from  New  ToHc  uma  be  loaded 
on  ship  directly  from  the  can  Id  which  it  come  from  the  AtlaQtio  Bide. 

"Other  reaaona  why  wa  should  be  happy  are,  that  New  Tacoma  b  in 
the  centre  of  a  country  where  fruiis  and  flowerB,  vegetablei  and  grain, 
grow  In  almoBt  endlesa  variety ;  that  we  are  surrounded  with  eTerytbing 
beautiful  in  nature,  that  we  have  scenery  suited  to  every  mood,  and  that 
there  are  opportunities  here  for  the  fullest  development  of  talents  of  every 
kind.  We  have  youth,  good  health,  and  opportunity.  What  more  could 
be  asked?" 

If  happiness  is  thus  procurable,  the  Great  West  ought  to  be 
happy.'  But  there  is  often  a  malignant  influence  at  work  to 
destroy  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  neighbouring  city,  which 
is  making  progress  as  swift  or  swifter,  and  threatens  to  eclipse 
its  competitors.  The  rivalry  between  these  Western  towns  is 
intense  and  extends  to  everything.  It  is  sometimes  dignified 
by  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  greatness  of  the  city  which  a 
man  has  seen  grow  with  its  own  growth  from  infancy  to  a 
vigorous  manhood.  I  have  knowi;  citizens  of  Chicago  as  proud 
of  Chicago  as  a  Londoner,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  proud 
of  London.  They  show  you  the  splendid  parks  and  handsome 
avenues  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  European  noble  shows  his 
castle  and  his  pictures :  they  think  little  of  offering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  beautify  the  city  or  enrich  it  with 
a  library  or  an  art  gallery.  In  other  men  this  laudable  cor- 
porate pride  is  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  love  of  competition 
which  lies  deep  in  the  American  as  it  does  in  the  English 
breast,  but  also  by  personal  interest,  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
individual  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  town.  As  its  for- 
tunes rise  or  fall,  so  will  his  corner  lota  or  the  profits  of  his 
.  store.  It  is  not  all  towns  that  succeed.  Some  after  reaching 
a  certain  point  stand  still,  receiving  few  accessions;  at  other 
times,  after  a  year  or  two  of  bloom,  a  town  wilts  and  withers; 
trade  declines;  enterprising  citizens  depart,  leaving  only  the 
shiftless  and  impecunious  behind;  the  saloons  are  closed,  the 
shanties  fall  to  ruin,  in  a  few  years  nothing  but  heaps  of  straw 
and  broken  wood,  with  a  few  brick  houses  awaiting  the  next 

1  Tacoma  basooe  glory  which  the  inhabitants,  It  is  to  be  feared,  value  leu 
than  those  dwelt  on  in  the  article:  it  commands  the  lineet  view  of  a  mountain 
on  the  Paclflc  const,  perhaps  In  all  North  AmeHca.looklng  across  its  calm  Inlet 
to  the  magnificent  snowy  mass  of  Mount  Tacoma  (14,700  feet)  riling  out  of 
deep  dark  forests  thirty  mliss  away. 
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blizzard  to  overthrow  them,  are  left  on  the  Burfaoe  of  the 
prairie.  Thus  Tacama  is  harassed  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
even  more  eager  and  enterprising  Seattle;  thas  the  greater 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  striven  for  the  last 
twenty  years  for  the  title  of  Capital  of  the  North-west.  In  1870 
St.  Paul  was  already  a  substantial  city,  and  Minneapolis  just 
beginning  to  be  known  as  the  possessor  of  immense  water 
advantages  from  its  position  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  Now,  though  St.  Paul  contains  some  135,000 
inhabitants,  Minneapolis  with  165,000  has  distanced  her  in 
the  race,  and  has  become,  having  in  the  process  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  her  Falls,  the  greatest  flour-milling  centre  in  Amer- 
ica. The  newspapers  of  each  of  such  competing  cities  keep  up 
a  constant  war  upon  the  other;  and  everything  ia  done  by 
municipal  bodies  and  individusj  citizens  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  their  city  is  advancing  and  all  its  neighbours 
standing  still.  Prosperity  is  largely  a  matter  of  advertising, 
for  an  afflus  of  settlers  makes  prosperity,  and  advertising, 
which  can  take  many  forms,  attracts  settlers.  Many  a  place 
has  lived  upon  its  "  boom  "  until  it  found  something  more  solid 
to  live  on;  and  to  a  stranger  who  asked  in  a  small  Far  Wes- 
tern town  how  such  a  city  could  keep  up  four  newspapers,  it 
was  well  answered  that  it  took  four  newspapers  to  keep  up 
such  a  city. 

Confidence  goes  a  long  way  towards  success.  And  the  confi- 
dence of  these  Westerns  ia  superb.  I  happened  in  1883  to  be 
at  the  city  of  Bismarck  in  Dakota  when  this  young  settlement 
was  laying  the  corner-stone  of  its  Capitol,  intended  to  contain 
the  halls  of  the  legislature  and  other  State  offices  of  Dakota 
when  tliat  flourishing  Territory  should  have  become  a  State,  or 
perhaps,  for  they  spoke  even  then  of  dividing  it,  two  States. 
The  town  was  then  only  some  five  years  old,  and  may  have 
had  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  gaily  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  had  collected  many  distinguished  guests 
—  General  U.  S.  Grant,  several  governors  of  neighbouring 
States  and  Territories,  railroad  potentates,  and  others.  By 
far  the  most  remarkable  figure  waa  that  of  Sitting  Bull,  the 
famous  Sioux  chief,  who  had  surprised  and  slain  a  detaohment 
of  the  American  army  some  years  before.  Among  the  speeches 
made,  in  one  of  which  it  was  proved  that  as  Bismarck  waa  the 
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centre  of  Dakota,  Dakota  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  the  centre  of  the  world,  Bismarck  wu 
destined  to  "be  the  metropolitan  hearth  of  the  world's  ciTili- 
cation,"  there  came  a  short  but  pithy  discoaree  from  this  grim 
old  warrior,  in  which  he  told  as,  through  an  interpreter,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  moved  him  to  shake  hands  with  everybody. 
However,  the  feature  of  the  ceremonial  which  struck  us  Euro- 
peans most  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  Capitol.  It  was  not  in 
the  city,  nor  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  city;  it  was  nearly  a 
mile  oS,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  brown  and  dusty  prairie. 
"  Why  here?  "  we  asked.  "  Is  it  because  you  mean  to  enclose 
the  building  in  a  public  park?  "  "  By  no  means ;  the  Capitol 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  oity;  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  city  is  to  grow."  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Men  seem  to  live  in  the 
future  rather  than  in  the  present:  not  that  they  fail  to  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  but  that  they  see  the  country  not 
merely  as  it  is,  but  as  it  will  be,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  when  the  seedlings  shall  have  grown  to  forest  trees. 

This  constant  reaching  forward  to  and  grasping  at  the  future 
does  not  so  much  express  itself  in  words,  for  they  are  not  a 
loquacious  people,  as  in  the  air  of  ceaseless  haste  and  stress 
which  pervades  the  WeBt.'  They  remind  you  of  the  crowd 
which  Vathek  found  in  the  hall  of  Eblis,  each  darting  hither 
and  thither  with  swift  steps  and  unquiet  mien,  driven  to  and 
fro  by  a  fire  in  the  heart.  Time  seems  too  short  for  what  they 
have  to  do,  and  result  always  to  come  short  of  their  desire. 
One  feels  as  if  caught  and  whirled  along  in  a  foaming  stream, 
chafing  against  its  banks,  such  is  the  passion  of  these  men 
to  accomplish  in  their  own  life-times  what  in  the  past  it 
took  centuries  to  effect.  Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  pause,  for 
even  the  visitor  finds  himself  infected  by  the  all-pervading 
eagerness,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  them :  "  Gentlemen,  why  in 
heaven's  name  this  haste?  You  have  time  enough.  No  enemy 
threatens  you.  No  volcano  will  rise  from  beneath  you.  Ages 
and  ages  lie  before  you.  Why  sacrifice  the  present  to  the 
future,  fancying  that  you  will  be  happier  when  your  fields 

1  In  the  West  ihbd  oinally  drop  off  tba  can  betora  they  have  stopped,  and 
do  not  ent«r  them  agatn  till  they  are  already  lumotlon,  hanging  on  like  bees 
to  the  end  of  the  tail  car  aa  It  qoila  the  depot. 
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teem  with  wealth  and  your  cities  with  people?  In  Europe  we 
have  cities  wealthier  and  more  populous  than  yours^  and  we 
are  not  happy.  You  dream  of  your  posterity ;  but  your  pos- 
terity will  look  back  to  yours  as  the  golden  age,  and  envy  those 
who  first  burst  into  this  silent  splendid  nature,  who  first  lifted 
up  their  axes  upon  these  tall  trees  and  lined  these  waters  with 
busy  wharves.  Why,  then,  seek  to  complete  in  a  few  decades 
what  the  other  nations  of  the  world  took  thousands  of  years 
over  in  the  older  continents?  Why  do  things  rudely  and  ill 
which  need  to  be  done  well,  seeing  that  the  welfare  of  your 
descendants  may  turn  upon  them?  Why,  in  your  hurry  to 
subdue  and  utilize  nature,  squander  her  splendid  gifts?  Why 
allow  the  noxious  weeds  of  Eastern  politics  to  take  root  in 
your  new  soil,  when  by  a  little  effort  you  might  keep  it  pure? 
Why  hasten  the  advent  of  that  threatening  day  when  the  vacant 
spaces  of  the  continent  shall  all  have  been  filled,  and  the 
poverty  or  discontent  of  the  older  States  shall  find  no  outlet? 
You  have  opportunities  such  as  mankind  has  never  had  before, 
and  may  never  have  again.  Your  work  is  great  and  noble :  it 
is  done  for  a  future  longer  and  vaster  than  our  conceptions  can 
embrace.  Why  not  make  its  outlines  and  beginnings  worthy 
of  these  destinies  the  thought  of  which  gilds  your  hopes  and 
elevates  your  purposes?" 

Being  once  suddenly  called  upon  to  "  offer  a  few  remarks  " 
to  a  Western  legislature,  and  having  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
nothing  better  to  offer,  I  tendered  some  such  observations  as 
these,  seasoned,  of  course,  with  the  compliments  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  "location"  reasonably  expected  from  a  visitor. 
They  were  received  in  good  part,  as  indeed  no  people  can  be 
more  kindly  than  the  Western  Americans;  but  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  hear  several  members  who  afterwards  conversed  with 
me  remark  that  the  political  point  of  view  —  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  founders  of  new  commonwealths,  and  responsible  to 
posterity  for  the  foundations  they  laid,  a  point  of  view  so  trite 
and  obvious  to  a  European  visitor  that  he  pauses  before  express- 
ing it  ^—  had  not  crossed  their  minds.  If  they  spoke  truly  — 
as  no  doubt  they  did  —  there  was  in  their  words  a  further 
evidence  of  the  predominance  of  material  efforts  and  interests 
over  all  others,  even  over  those  political  instincts  which  are 
deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  American  character.     The 
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arrangements  of  his  government  lie  in  the  dim  background  of 
the  picture  which  fills  the  Western  eye.  In  the  foreground  he 
sees  ploughs  and  sawmills,  ore-crushers  and  railway  locomo- 
tives. These  so  absorb  his  thoughts  as  to  leave  little  time  for 
constitutions  and  legislation;  and  when  constitutions  and  legis- 
lation are  thought  of,  it  is  as  means  for  better  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  earth  and  of  trade  to  the  producer,  and  prevent- 
ing the  greedy  corporation  from  intercepting  their  fruits. 

Politically,  and  perhaps  socially  also,  this  haste  and  excite- 
ment, this  absorption  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  country,  are  unfortunate.  As  a  town  built  in 
a  hurry  is  seldom  well  built,  so  a  society  will  be  the  sounder  in 
health  for  not  having  grown  too  swiftly.  Doubtless  much  of 
the  scum  will  be  cleared  away  from  the  surface  when  the  liquid 
settles  and  cools  down.  Lawlessness  and  lynch  law  will  dis- 
appear; saloons  and  gambling-houses  will  not  prosper  in  a 
well-conducted  population;  schools  will  improve  and  universi- 
ties grow  out  of  the  raw  colleges  which  one  already  finds  even 
in  the  newer  Territories.  Nevertheless  the  bad  habits  of  pro- 
fessional politics,  as  one  sees  them  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are 
not  unknown  in  these  communities;  and  the  unrestfulness,  the 
passion  for  speculation,  the  feverish  eagerness  for  quick  and 
showy  results,  may  so  soak  into  the  texture  of  the  popular 
mind  as  to  colour  it  for  centuries  to  come.  These  are  the 
shadows  which  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  seem  to  fall  across 
the  glowing  landscape  of  the  Great  West. 


CHAPTER  CXVm 

THE  FUTURB   OF   POLITICAL   INSTITUTIONS 

The  task  of  forecasting  the  future  is  one  from  which  a 
writer  does  well  to  turn  away,  for  the  coasts  of  history  are 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  predictions  launched  by  historians 
and  philosophers.  No  such  ambitious  task  shall  be  essayed 
by  me.  But  as  I  have  described  the  institutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  as  they  stand  at  this  moment,  seldom  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  their  vitality  or  the  influences  which 
are  at  work  to  modify  them,  I  may  reasonably  be  asked  to 
state,  before  bringing  this  book  to  a  close,  what  processes  of 
change  these  institutions  seem  to  be  at  this  moment  undergoing. 
Changes  move  faster  in  our  age  than  they  ever  moved  before, 
and  America  is  a  land  of  change.  No  one  doubts  that  fifty 
years  hence  it  will  differ  at  least  as  much  from  what  it  is  now 
as  it  differs  now  from  the  America  which  Tocqueville  described. 
The  causes  whose  action  will  mould  it  are  too  numerous, 
too  complex,  to  subtly  interwoven  to  make  it  possible  to  con- 
jecture their  joint  result.  All  we  can  ever  say  of  the  future 
is  that  it  will  be  unlike  the  present.  I  will  therefore  attempt, 
not  to  predict  future  changes,  but  only  to  indicate  some  of  the 
processes  of  change  now  in  progress  which  have  gone  far 
enough  to  let  us  see  that  they  are  due  to  causes  of  unmistak- 
able potency,  causes  likely  to  continue  in  activity  for  some 
time  to  come. 

I  begin  with  a  glance  at  the  Federal  system,  whose  equilib- 
rium it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  preserve.  That  equilibrium  has  been  little  disturbed.  So 
far  as  law  goes,  it  has  suffered  no  change  since  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  recorded  and  formulated  the 
results  of  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  war  many  Americans 
and  most  Europeans  expected  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
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either  by  such  a  loosening  of  the  Federal  tie  as  would  reduoe 
the  Union  to  a  mere  league,  or  by  the  formation  of  several 
State  groups  wholly  independent  of  one  another.  At  this 
moment,  however,  nothing  seems  leas  likely  than  another 
secession.  The  States'  Rights  spirit  has  deoltned.  The 
material  interests  of  every  part  of  the  country  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  every  other.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  cities 
has  been  invested  in  mines  in  the  West,  in  ironworks  and 
manufactories  in  the  South,  in  mortgages  and  railroads  every- 
where. The  South  and  the  West  need  this  capital  for  their 
development,  and  are  daily  in  closer  business  relations  with 
the  East.  The  produce  of  the  West  finds  its  way  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  ports  of  the  East.  Every  produce 
market,  every  share  market,  vibrates  in  response  to  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange  and  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York.  Each  Part 
of  the  country  has  come  to  know  the  other  parts  far  better 
than  was  possible  in  earlier  times;  and  the  habit  of  taking 
jou;:neys  hither  and  thither  grows  with  the  always -growing 
facilities  of  travel.  Many  families  have  sons  or  brothers  in 
remote  States;  many  students  come  from  the  West  and  the 
South  to  Eastern  universities,  and  form  ties  of  close  friend- 
ship there.  Railways  and  telegraphs  are  daily  narrowing  and 
compressing  the  vast  area  between  ocean  and  ocean.  As  the 
civilized  world  was  a  larger  world  in  the  days  of  Herodotus 
than  it  is  now, — for  it  took  twice  as  many  months  to  travel 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  takes 
now  to  circumnavigate  the  globe;  one  was  obliged  to  use  a 
greater  number  of  languages,  and  the  journey  was  incompara- 
bly more  dangerous, —  so  now  the  United  States,  with  their 
sixty-six  millions  of  people,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  tiie  Oulf  of  California,  are  a  smaller  country  for  all  the 
purposes  of  government,  of  commerce,  and  of  social  intei- 
course,  than  they  were  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana  in  1803, 
for  it  took  longer  then  to  go  from  Boston  to  Charleston  than 
it  takes  now  to  go  from  Portland  in  Maine  to  Portland  in 
Oregon,  and  the  journey  was  far  more  costly  and  difficult. 

Even  the  Pacific  States,  which  might  have  seemed  likely  to 
form  a  community  by  themselves,  are  being  drawn  closer  to 
those  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Population  will  in  time  be- 
come almost  continuous  along  the  lines  of  the  Korthem  and 
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Southern  Pacific  Hallways,  and  though  the  deserts  of  Nevada 
may  remain  unreclaimed,  prosperous  communities  round  the 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  will  form  a  link  between  California  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  With  more  frequent  communication, 
local  peculiarities  and  local  habits  of  thought  diminish;  the 
South  grows  every  day  less  distinctively  Southern,  and  country- 
folk are  more  influenced  by  city  ideas.  There  is  now  not  a 
single'  State  with  any  material  interest  that  would  be  benefited, 
probably  none  with  any  sentiment  that  would  be  gratified,  by 
separation  from  the  body  of  the  Union.  No  great  question 
has  arisen  tending  to  bind  States  into  groups  and  stimulating 
them  to  joint  action.  The  chief  problems  which  lie  before 
the  country  wear  an  aspect  substantially  the  same  in  its  vari- 
ous sections,  and  public  opinion  is  divided  on  them  in  those 
sections  upon  lines  generally  similar.  In  a  word,  the  fact 
that  the  government  is  a  Federal  one  does  not  at  this  moment 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to  the  cohesion  of  the  body  politic; 
the  United  States  are  no  more  likely  to  dissolve  than  if  they 
were  a  unified  republic  like  France  or  a  unified  monarchy  like 
Italy. 

As  secession  is  improbable,  so  also  is  the  extinction  of  the 
several  States  by  absorption  into  the  central  government.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  Europe,  when  the  North  triumphed 
over  secession  in  1865,  that  the  Federal  system  was  virtually 
at  an  end.  The  legal  authority  of  Congress  and  the  Presideni; 
had  been  immensely  developed  during  the  struggle;  a  power- 
ful army,  flushed  with  victory,  stood  ready  to  enforce  that 
authority;  and  there  seemed  reason  to  think  that  the  South, 
which  had  fought  so  stubbornly,  would  have  to  be  kept  down 
during  many  years  by  military  force.  However,  none  of  these 
apprehended  results  followed.  The  authority  of  the  central 
government  presently  sank  back  within  its  former  limits, 
some  of  the  legislation  based  on  the  constitutional  amendments 
which  had  extended  it  for  certain  purposes  being  cut  down  by 
judicial  decision.  The  army  was  disbanded;  self-government 
was  soon  restored  in  the  lately  insurgent  States,  and  the 
upshot  of  the  years  of  civil  war  and  reconstruction  has  been, 
while  extinguishing  the  claim  of  State  sovereignty,  to  replace 
the  formerly  admitted  State  rights  upon  a  legal  l^Lsis  as  firm 
as  they  ever  occupied  before.     At  this  moment  State  rights 
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are  not  in  question,  nor  has  either  party  an  interest  in  advocat- 
ing the  supersession  of  State  action  in  any  department  of  gov- 
ernment. The  conservatism  of  habit  and  well-settled  legal 
doctrine  which  would  resist  any  such  proposal  is  very  strong. 
State  autonomy,  as  well  as  local  government  within  each  State, 
is  prized  by  every  class  in  the  community,  and  bound  up  with 
the  personal  interest  of  those  who  feel  that  these  comparatively 
limited  spheres  offer  a  scope  to  their  ambition  which  a  wider 
theatre  might  deny. 

It  is  nevertheless  imp'ossible  to  ignore  the  growing  strength 
of  the  centripetal  and  unifying  forces.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  influence  of  easier  and  cheaper  communications,  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  of  the  telegraph,  of  the  filling  up  of  the 
intermediate  vacant  spaces  in  the  West.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  invoke  congressional  legislation  to  deal  with 
matters,  such  as  railroads,  which  cannot  be  adequately  handled 
by  State  laws,  or  to  remove  divergencies,  such  as  those  in 
bankrupt  laws  and  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  which 
give  rise  to  practical  inconveniences.  Those  who  advocate  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  are  more  and  more  apt 
to  carry  their  action  into  the  Federal  sphere,  while  admitting 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  would  need  amendment  in  order 
to  enable  Congress  to  effect  what  they  desire.  So  the  various 
parties  which  profess  to  champion  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
or  of  workingmen  recur  to  the  Federal  government  as  the  only 
agency  strong  enough  and  wide-reaching  enough  to  give  effect 
to  their  proposals,  most  of  which  indeed  would  obviously  be 
impracticable  if  tried  in  the  narrow  area  of  one  or  a  few  States. 
State  patriotism,  State  rivalry.  State  vanity,  are  no  doubt 
still  conspicuous,  yet  the  political  interest  felt  in  State  govern- 
ments is  slighter  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  while  national 
patriotism  has  become  warmer  and  more  pervasive.  The  rdle 
of  the  State  is  socially  and  morally,  if  not  legally,  smaller 
now  than  it  then  was,  and  ambitious  men  look  on  a  State  leg- 
islature as  little  more  than  a  stepping-stone  to  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Executive  to  sup- 
press by  military  power  disorders  which  State  authorities  have 
seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  has  recently  shown 
how  great  a  reserve  of  force  lies  in  its  hands,  and  has  led 
peace-loving  citizens  to  look  to  it  as  their  ultimate  resort  in 
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troublous  times.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  disjunctive 
forces  will  never  again  reveal  themselves,  setting  the  States 
against  the  National  government,  and  maJ^ing  States'  Bights 
once  more  a  matter  of  practical  controversy.  But  any  such 
force  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  to  prove  transitory, 
whereas  the  centripetal  forces  are  permanent  and  secular 
forces,  working  from  age  to  age.  Wherever  in  the  modem 
world  there  has  been  a  centrifugal  movement,  tending  to  break 
up  a  State  united  under  one  government,  or  to  loosen  the  cohe* 
sion  of  its  parts,  the  movement  has  sprung  from  a  sentiment 
of  nationality,  and  has  been  reinforced,  in  almost  every  case, 
by  a  sense  of  some  substantial  grievance  or  by  a  belief  that 
material  advantages  were  to  be  secured  by  separation.  The 
cases  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  of  Hungary  and  Grermanio 
Austria,  of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Turks,  of  Iceland  in  her  struggle  with  Denmark,  all  illus* 
trate  this  proposition.  When  such  disjunctive  forces  are 
absent,  the  more  normal  tendency  to  aggregation  and  centrali- 
zation prevails.  In  the  United  States  all  the  elements  of  a 
national  feeling  are  present,  race,^  language,  literature,  pride 
in  past  achievements,  uniformity  of  political  habits  and 
ideas;  and  this  national  feeling  which  unities  the  people  is 
reinforced  by  an  immensely  strong  material  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  single  government  over  the  breadth  of  the 
continent.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  while  there 
is  no  present  likelihood  of  change  from  a  Federal  to  a  consoli- 
dated republic,  and  while  the  existing  legal  rights  and  func- 
tions of  the  several  States  may  remain  undiminished  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  importance  of  the  States  will  decline  as  the 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  National  government  increase. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  relates  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  National  government  itself.      Its  equilibrium 

1  The  immense  influx  of  immij^nints  has  not  greatly-  affected  the  sense  of  race 
unity,  for  the  immigrant's  child  is  almost  always  eager  to  become  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  an  American.  Moreover,  the  immigrants  are  so  ditpened  otw 
the  country  that  no  single  section  of  them  is  in  any  State  nearly  equal  to  the 
native  population.  However,  here  and  there  in  the  West,  Germans  haye  tried 
to  appropriate  townships  or  villages,  and  keep  English-speaking  folk  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  Wisconsin  their  demand  to  have  German  taoght  regularly  in  tlM 
sc.*h()ols  lately  gave  rise  to  some  bitterness.  But  the  very  fact  thai  tlis  feeling 
ot  racial  distinction  pnniuces  no  results  more  serious  than  these  shows  haw 
far  that  feeling  is  from  being  a  source  of  political  danger. 
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stands  now  as  stable  as  at  any  former  epoch.  Yet  it  has  twice 
experienced  violent  oscillations.  In  the  days  of  Jackson,  and 
again  in  those  of  Lincoln,  the  Executive  seemed  to  outweigh 
Congress.  In  the  days  of  Tyler,  Congress  threatened  the 
Executive,  while  in  those  of  Andrew  Johnson  it  reduced  the 
Executive  to  impotence.  That  no  permanent  disturbance  of 
the  balance  followed  the  latter  of  these  oscillations  shows  how 
well  the  balance  had  been  adjusted  at  starting.  At  this  mo. 
ment  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  one  department  is 
gaining  on  any  other.  The  Judiciary,  if  indeed  the  judges 
can  be  called  a  political  department,  would  seem  to  have  less 
discretionary  power  than  seventy  years  ago,  for  by  their  own 
decisions  they  have  narrowed  the  scope  of  their  discretion, 
determining  points  in  which,  had  they  remained  open,  the 
personal  impulses  and  views  of  the  Bench  might  have  had 
room  to  play.  Congress  haa  been  the  branch  of  government 
with  the  largest  facilities  for  usurping  the  powers  of  the 
other  branches,  and  probably  with  the  most  disposition  to  do 
BO.  Congress  has  constantly  tried  to  encroach  both  on  the 
Executive  and  on  the  States,  sometimes,  like  a  wild  bull  driven 
into  a  corral,  dashing  itself  against  the  imprisoning  walls  of 
the  Constitution.  But  although  Congress  has  succeeded  in 
occupying  nearly  all  of  the  area  which  the  Constitution  left 
vacant  and  unallotted  between  the  several  authorities  it  estab- 
lished. Congress  has  not  become  any  more  distinctly  than  in 
earlier  days  the  dominant  power  in  the  State,  the  organ  of 
national  sovereignty,  the  irresistible  exponent  of  the  national 
will.  In  a  country  ruled  by  public  opinion,  it  could  bold  this 
position  only  in  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  leading  opinion,  that 
is  to  say,  of  its  courage,  promptitude,  and  wisdom.  Since  it 
grows  in  no  one  of  these  qualities,  it  wins  no  greater  ascen- 
dency; indeed  its  power,  as  compared  with  that  of  public 
opinion,  seems  rather  to  decline.  Its  division  into  two  co- 
ordinate Houses  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as 
of  safety.  Yet  what  is  true  of  Congress  as  a  whole  is  true  of 
each  House  taken  separately.  The  Senate,  to  which  the  emi- 
nence of  many  individual  senators  formerly  gave  a  moral 
ascendency,  has  lost  as  much  in  the  intellectual  authority  of 
its  members  as  it  has  gained  in  their  wealth.  The  House,  with 
ita  far  greater  numbers  and  its  far  greater  proportion  of  iuex- 
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perienced  members,  suffers  from  the  want  of  internal  organi- 
zation, and  seems  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
demands  made  on  it  for  constructive  legislation.  Now  and 
then  the  helplessness  of  the  House  when  a  party  majority 
happens  to  be  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  or  the  selfishness 
of  the  Senate  when  in  its  almost  equally  divided  body  the 
interests  or  animosities  of  individual  senators  have  full  room 
to  play,  causes  delays  and  leads  to  compromises  or  half  meas- 
ures which  exasperate  even  this  all  too  patient  people.  One 
is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  Congress  might  lose  its 
hold  on  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  sink  into 
a  subordinate  position,  were  there  any  other  authority  which 
could  be  substituted  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
authority,  for  law-making  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  or  to 
a  court,  while  the  State  legislatures  have  the  same  faults  as 
Congress  in  a  greater  degree.  We  may  accordingly  surmise 
that  Congress  will  retain  its  present  place ;  but  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  present  phenomena,  it  will  retain  this  place 
in  respect  not  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  its  ser- 
vices, but  of  their  inability  to  provide  a  better  servant. 

The  weakness  of  Congress  is  the  strength  of  the  President. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  office  has  risen  in  power  or 
dignity  since  1789,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  may 
reach  a  higher  point  than  it  has  'occupied  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War.     The  tendency  everywhere  in  America  to  con- 
centrate power  and  responsibility  in  one  man  is  unmistakable. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  President  should  become  a  despot, 
that  is,  should  attempt  to  make  his  will  prevail  against  the 
will  of  the  majority.     But  he  may  have  a  great  part  to  play 
as  the  leader  of  the  majority  and  the  exponent  of  its  will.     He 
is  in  some  respects  better  fitted  both  to  represent  and  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  than  Congress  is.     No  doubt  he  suffers 
from  being  the  nominee  of  a  party,  because  this  draws  on 
every  act  he  does  the  hostility  of  zealots  of  the  opposite  party. 
But  the  number  of  voters  who  are  not  party  zealots  increases, 
increases  from  bad  causes  as  well  as  from  good  causes;  for  as 
a  capable  President  sways  the  dispassionately  patriotic,  so  a 
crafty  President  can  find  means  of  playing  upon  those  who 
have  their  own  ends  to  serve.     A  vigorous  personality  attracts 
the  multitude,  and  attracts  it  the  more  tiie  huger  it  grows 
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and  the  more  the  characteristic  weaknesses  of  Congress  stand 
revealed;  while  a  chief  magistrate's  influence,  though  his 
political  opponents  may  complain  of  it,  excites  little  alarm 
when  exerted  in  leading  a  majority  which  acts  through  the 
constitutional  organs  of  government.  There  may  therefore  be 
still  undeveloped  possibilities  of  greatness  in  store  for  the 
Presidents  of  the  future.  But  as  these  possibilities  depend^ 
like  the  possibilities  of  the  British  and  Oerman  Crowns,  per- 
haps one  may  add  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  wholly  unpredictable 
element  of  personal  capacity  in  the  men  who  may  All  the  office^ 
we  need  speculate  on  tiiem  no  further. 

From  the  organs  of  government  I  pass  to  the  party  system, 
its  machinery  and  its  methods.  Nothing  in  recent  history  sug- 
gests that  the  statesmen  who  claim  to  be  party  leaders,  or  the 
politicians  who  act  as  party  managers,  are  disposed  either  to 
loosen  the  grip  with  which  their  organization  has  clasped  the 
country,  or  to  improve  the  methods  it  employs.  Changes  in 
party  measures  there  will  of  course  be  in  ^e  future,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past;  but  the  professionals  are  not  the  men 
to  make  them  changes  for  the  better.  The  Machine  will  not 
be  reformed  from  within:  it  must  be  assailed  from  without. 
Two  heavy  blows  have  been  lately  struck  at  it.  The  first  was 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1883.  If  this  Act  is  honestly 
administered,  and  its  principle  extended  to  other  Federal  of- 
fices, if  States  and  cities  follow,  as  a  few  have  done,  in  the 
wake  of  the  National  government,  the  Spoils  System  may 
before  long  be  rooted  out,  and  with  that  system  the  power  of 
the  Machine  will  crumble.  The  Spoils  System  has  stood  for 
some  sixty  years,  and  the  bad  habits  it  has  formed  cannot  at 
once  be  unlearned.  But  its  extinction  will  deprive  professionals 
of  their  chief  present  motive  for  following  politics.  The  tares 
which  now  infest  the  wheat  will  presently  wither  away,  and 
the  old  enemy  will  have  to  sow  a  fresh  crop  of  some  other 
kind.  The  second  blow  has  been  the  passing,  in  all  the  States 
but  seven,  of  secret  ballot  laws,  which  have  reduced  the  power 
of  Machines  and  tended  to  make  elections  purer.  And  the 
third  is  the  frequent  appearance,  not  merely  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, but  in  State  and  municipal  elections,  of  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent men  pledged  to  vote  for  honest  candidates  irrespective 
of  party.     The  absence  for  a  number  of  years  past  of  genuine 
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political  issues  dividing  the  two  parties,  which  has  worked  ill 
in  taking  moral  and  intellectual  life  out  of  the  parties,  and 
making  their  contests  mere  scrambles  for  office,  has  at  last 
worked  well  in  disposing  intelligent  citizens  to  sit  more  loose 
to  party  ties,  and  to  consider,  since  it  is  really  on  men  rather 
than  on  measures  that  they  are  required  to  vote,  what  the 
personal  merits  of  candidates  are.  Forty  years  ago,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  fruits  of  Jacksonism,  that  is  to  say,  of  wild 
democratic  theory  coupled  with  sordid  and  quite  undemocratic 
practice,  had  begun  to  be  felt  by  thoughtful  persons,  the 
urgency  of  the  slavery  question  compelled  the  postponement  of 
reforms  in  political  methods,  and  made  patriotic  men  fling 
themselves  into  party  warfare  with  unquestioning  zeal.  When 
the  winning  of  elections,  no  less  than  the  winning  of  battles, 
meant  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  no  one  could  stop  to  examine 
the  machinery  of  party.  For  ten  years  after  the  war,  the  party 
which  was  usually  in  the  majority  in  the  North  was  the  party 
which  had  saved  the  Union,  and  on  that  score  commanded  the 
devotion  of  its  old  adherents;  while  the  opposite  party  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  struggling  back  to  power  that  it  did  not 
think  of  mending  its  ways.  During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  war  issues  being  practically  settled,  public-spirited 
citizens  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  task,  which  ought  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  1850,  of  purifying  politics.  Their 
efforts  began  with  city  government,  where  the  evils  were 
greatest,  but  have  now  become  scarcely  less  assiduous  in  State 
and  national  politics. 

Will  these  efforts  continue,  and  be  crowned  by  a  growing 
measure  of  success? 

To  a  stranger  revisiting  America  at  intervals,  the  progress 
seems  to  be  steadily  though  very  slowly  upward.  This  is  also 
the  belief  of  those  Americans  who,  having  most  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  against  Bosses  and  spoilsmen,  have  had 
most  misrepresentation  to  overcome  and  most  disappointments 
to  endure.  The  Presidents  of  this  generation  are  abler  men 
than  those  of  forty  years  ago,  and  less  apt  to  be  the  mere 
creatures  of  a  knot  of  party  managers.  The  poisonous  influ- 
ence of  slavery  is  no  longer  felt.  There  is  every  day  less  of 
sentimentalism,  but  not  less  of  earnestness  in  political  dis- 
cussions.    There  is  less  blind  obedience  to  party,  less  disposi- 
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tion  to  palliate  sins  committed  from  party  motives.  The 
number  of  able  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  scientific 
economics  and  politics  is  larger,  their  books  and  articles  are 
more  widely  read.  The  press  more  frequently  helps  in  the 
work  of  reform :  the  pulpit  deals  more  largely  with  questions 
of  practical  philanthropy  and  public  morals.  That  it  should 
be  taken  as  a  good  sign  when  the  young  men  of  a  city  throw 
themselves  into  politics,  shows  that  the  new  generation  is 
believed  to  have  either  a  higher  sense  of  public  duty  or  a  less 
slavish  attachment  to  party  ties  than  that  whose  votes  have 
prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Above  all,  the  nation  is 
less  self-sufficient  and  self-satisfied  than  it  was  in  days  when  it 
had  less  to  be  proud  of.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Americans  walked 
in  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  greatness  and  freedom  and 
scorned  instruction  from  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World,  which  repaid  them  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
No  despot  ever  exacted  more  flattery  from  his  courtiers  than 
they  from  their  statesmen.  Now  when  Europe  adi^iires  their 
power,  envies  their  wealth,  looks  to  them  for  instruction  in  not 
a  few  subjects,  they  have  become  more  modest,  and  listen 
willingly  to  speakers  and  writers  who  descant  upon  their  fail- 
ings. They  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  acknowledge 
their  weaknesses,  and  are  anxious  that  the  moral  life  of  the 
nation  should  be  worthy  of  its  expanding  fortunes.  As  these 
happy  omens  have  become  more  visible  from  year  to  year,  there 
is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  they  represent  a  steady  cur- 
rent which  will  continue  to  work  for  good.  To  judge  of 
America  rightly  the  observer  must  not  fix  his  eye  simply  upon 
her  present  condition,  seeking  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
evil  and  the  good  that  now  appear.  He  must  look  back  at 
what  the  best  citizens  and  the  most  judicious  strangers  per- 
ceived and  recorded  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago,  and  ask 
whether  the  shadows  these  men  saw  were  not  darker  than  those 
of  to-day,  whether  the  forecasts  of  evil  they  were  forced  to 
form  have  not  in  many  cases  been  belied  by  the  event.  Tocque- 
ville  was  a  sympathetic  as  well  as  penetrating  observer.  Many 
of  the  evils  he  saw,  and  which  he  thought  inherent  and  incur- 
able, have  now  all  but  vanished.  Other  evils  have  indeed 
revealed  themselves  which  he  did  not  discern,  but  these  may 
prove  as  transient  as  those  with  which  he  affrighted  European 
VOL.  n  SI 
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readers  in  1834.  The  men  I  have  met  in  America,  whose 
recollections  went  back  to  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century, 
agreed  in  saying  that  there  was  in  those  days  a  more  violent 
and  unscrupulous  party  spirit,  a  smaller  respect  for  law,  a 
greater  disposition  to  violence,  less  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  wise,  a  completer  submission  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
masses,  than  there  is  to-day.  Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  Grer- 
mans  had  arrived  upon  the  scene,  but  New  York  was  already 
given  over  to  spoilsmen.  Great  corporations  had  scarcely 
arisen;  yet  corruption  was  neither  uncommon  nor  fatal  to  a 
politician's  reputation.  A  retrospect  which  shows  us  that 
some  evils  have  declined  or  vanished  while  the  regenerative 
forces  are  more  numerous  and  more  active  in  combating  new 
mischiefs  than  they  ever  were  before,  encourages  the  belief 
that  the  general  stream  of  tendency  is  towards  improvement, 
and  will  in  time  bring  the  public  life  of  the  country  nearer  to 
the  ideal  which  democracy  is  bound  to  set  before  itself. 

When  the  Americans  say,  as  they  often  do,  that  they  trust 
to  time,  they  mean  that  they  trust  to  reason,  to  the  generally 
sound  moral  tone  of  the  multitude,  to  a  shrewdness  which  after 
failures  and  through  experiments  learns  what  is  the  true  inter- 
est of  the  majority,  and  finds  that  this  interest  coincides  with 
the  teachings  of  morality.  They  can  afford  to  wait,  because 
they  have  three  great  advantages  over  Europe,  an  absence  of 
class  distinctions  and  class  hatred,  a  diffusion  of  wealth  among 
an  immense  number  of  small  proprietors  all  interested  in  the 
defence  of  property,  an  exemption  from  chronic  pauperism  and 
economical  distress,  work  being  at  most  times  abundant,  many 
careers  open,  the  still  unoccupied  or  undeveloped  West  pro- 
viding a  safety  valve  available  in  times  of  depression.  With 
these  advantages  the  Americans  conceive  that  were  their  coun- 
try now  left  entirely  to  itself,  so  that  full  and  free  scope  could 
be  secured  to  the  ameliorative  forces,  political  progress  would 
be  sure  and  steady;  the  best  elements  would  come  to  the  top, 
and  when  the  dregs  had  settled  the  liquor  would  run  clear. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  observed  that  this  sanguine 
view  of  the  situation  omits  two  considerations.  One  is  that 
the  country  will  not  be  left  to  itself.  European  immigration 
continues,  and  though  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants 
make  valuable  citizens,  the  remainder,  many  by  their  political 
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ignorance  and  instability,  some  few  by  their  proneness  to 
embrace  anti-social  doctrines,  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
community,  lowering  its  tone,  providing  material  for  dema- 
gogues to  work  on,  threatening  outbreaks  like  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1877,  of  Cincinnati  in  1884,  of  Chicago  in  1886,  of 
large  districts  in  the  West  in  1893  and  1894. 

The  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  of  still  graver  import. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the  westward  speeding 
steam-vessel  always  expects  to  encounter  fogs.  On  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  of  the  voyage,  while  still  in  bright  sunlight,  one 
sees  at  a  distance  a  long  low  dark-gray  line  across  the  bows, 
and  is  told  this  is  the  first  of  the  fog-banks  which  have  to  be 
traversed.  Presently  the  vessel  is  upon  the  cloud,  and  rushes 
into  its  chilling  embrace,  not  knowing  what  perils  of  icebergs 
may  be  shrouded  within  the  encompassing  gloom.  So  Amer- 
ica, in  her  swift  onward  progress,  sees,  looming  on  the  horizon 
and  now  no  longer  distant,  a  time  of  mists  and  shadows, 
wherein  dangers  may  lie  concealed  whose  form  and  magnitude 
she  can  scarcely  yet  conjecture.  As  she  fills  up  her  western 
regions  with  inhabitants,  she  sees  the  time  approach  when  all 
the  best  land  will  have  been  occupied,  and  when  the  land  now 
under  cultivation  will  have  been  so  far  exhausted  as  to  yield 
scantier  crops  even  to  more  expensive  culture.  Although 
transportation  may  also  have  then  become  cheaper,  the  price 
of  food  will  rise ;  farms  will  be  less  easily  obtained  and  will 
need  more  capital  to  work  them  with  profit;  the  struggle  for 
existence  will  become  more  severe.  .And  while  the  outlet 
which  the  West  now  provides  for  the  overflow  of  the  great 
cities  will  have  become  less  available,  the  cities  will  have 
grown  immensely  more  populous ;  pauperism,  now  confined  to 
some  six  or  seven  of  the  greatest,  will  be  more  widely  spread; 
wages  will  probably  sink  and  work  be  less  abundant.  In  fact 
the  chronic  evils  and  problems  of  old  societies  and  crowded 
countries,  such  as  we  see  them  to-day  in  Europe,  will  have 
reappeared  on  this  new  soil. 

High  economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the  beginnings  of 
this  time  of  pressure  lie  not  more  than  thirty  years  ahead. 
Nearly  all  of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  West  is  already  occu- 
pied, so  that  the  second  and  third  best  will  soon  begin  to  be 
cultivated;    while  the  exhaustion  already  complained  of  in 
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farms  which  have  been  under  the  plough  for  three  or  four 
decades  will  be  increasingly  felt.  It  will  be  a  time  of  trial  for 
democratic  institutions.  The  future  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  next  half  century  sometimes  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  as  a  struggle  between  two  forces,  the  one  beneficent,  the 
other  malign,  the  one  striving  to  speed  the  nation  on  to  a  port 
of  safety  before  this  time  of  trial  arrives,  the  other  to  retard 
its  progress,  so  that  the  tempest  may  be  upon  it  before  the 
port  is  reached.  And  the  question  to  which  one  reverts  in 
musing  on  the  phenomena  of  American  politics  is  this  —  Will 
the  progress  now  discernible  towards  a  wiser  public  opinion 
and  a  higher  standard  of  public  life  succeed  in  bringing  the 
mass  of  the  people  up  to  the  level  of  what  are  now  the  best 
districts  in  the  country  before  the  days  of  pressure  are  at  hand? 
Or  will  existing  evils  prove  so  obstinate,  and  European  immi- 
gration so  continue  to  depress  the  average  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism  among  the  voters,  that  when  the  struggle  for  life 
grows  far  harder  than  it  now  is,  the  masses  will  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  abuse  their  power  and  will  seek  violent,  and 
because  violent,  probably  vain  and  useless  remedies,  for  the 
evils  which  will  afflict  them?  Some  such  are  indeed  now  pro- 
posed, and  receive  a  support  which,  small  as  it  is,  is  larger 
than  any  one  would  thirty  years  ago  have  predicted  for  them. 

If  the  crisis  should  arrive  while  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion still  lacks  the  prudence  and  self-control  which  a  democracy 
ought  to  possess,  what  result  may  be  looked  for?  This  is  a 
question  which  no  experience  from  similar  crises  in  the  past 
helps  us  to  answer,  for  the  phenomena  will  be  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  There  may  be  pernicious  experiments  tried 
in  legislation.  There  may  be  —  indeed  there  have  been  already 
—  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence.  There  may  even  be, 
though  nothing  at  present  portends  it,  a  dislocation  of  the 
present  frame  of  government.  One  thing,  however,  need  not 
be  apprahended,  the  thing  with  which  alarmists  most  fre- 
quently terrify  us:  there  will  not  be  anarchy.  The  forces 
which  restore  order  and  maintain  it  when  restored  are  as 
strong  in  America  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

While  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  time  of  strife  and 
danger,  he  who  has  studied  America  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
she  will  have  elements  of  strength  for  meeting  it  which  are 
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lacking  in  some  European  countries.  The  struggles  of  labour 
and  capital;  though  they  have  of  late  years  become  more  viru- 
lent, do  not  seem  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  widely  prevailing 
hatred  between  classes.  The  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  a  great  many  small  owners  is  likely  to  continue.  The 
habits  of  freedom,  together  with  the  moderation  and  self- 
control  which  they  foster,  are  likely  to  stand  unimpaired,  or 
to  be  even  confirmed  and  mellowed  by  longer  use.  The 
restraining  and  conciliating  influence  of  religion  is  stronger 
than  in  France  or  Germany,  and  more  enliglitened  than  in 
those  continental  countries  where  religion  now  seems  strongest. 
I  admit  that  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  United  States  of  fifty 
years  hence  will  in  these  respects  resemble  the  United  States 
of  to-day.  But  if  we  are  to  base  our  anticipations  on  the  facts 
of  to-day,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  future,  not  indeed  with- 
out anxiety,  when  we  mark  the  clouds  that  hang  on  the  horizon^ 
yet  with  a  hope  that  is  stronger  than  anxiety. 


CHAPTEK  CXIX 

SOCIAL   AND   ECONOMIC    FUTURE 

If  it  be  haxd  to  forecast  the  development  of  political  insti- 
tutions and  habits,  how  much  harder  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  United  States  will 
have  become  when  another  half -century  of  marvellously  swift 
material  progress  has  more  than  quintupled  its  wealth  and 
more  than  tripled  its  population;   and  when  the  number  of 
persons  pursuing  arts  and  letters,  and  educated  to  enjoy  the 
most  refined  pleasures  of  life,  will  have  become  proportionately 
greater  than  it  is  now.     The  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
great  as  they  have  been,  may  then  prove  to  have  been  no 
greater  than  those  which  the  next  fifty  will  have  brought. 
Prediction  is  even  more  difficult  in  this  sphere  than  in  the 
sphere  of  government,  because  the  forces  at  work  to  modify 
society  are  more  numerous,  as  well  as  far  more  subtle  and 
complex,  and  because  not  only  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  its  thought  and  culture  are  more  likely  than 
its  politics  to  be  affected  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  Old 
World.     All  I  can  attempt  is,  as  in  the  last  preceding  chapter, 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  which  are  now  in 
progress,  and  to  conjecture  whether  the  phenomena  we  now 
observe  are  due  to  permanent  or  to  transitory  causes.     I  shall 
speak  first  of  economic  changes  and  their  influence  on  certain 
current  problems,  next  of  the  movements  of  population  and 
possible  alterations  in  its  character,  lastly,  of  the  tendencies 
which  seem  likely  to  continue  to  affect  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation. 

The  most  remarkable  economic  feature  of  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  war  has  been  the  growth  of  great 
fortunes.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Federalist,  written  in 
1788,  which  says,  "  the  private  fortunes  of  the  President  and 
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Senators,  aa  they  muat  all  be  American  citizens,  cannot  possi- 
bly be  sources  of  danger."  Even  in  1833,  Tocqiieville  was 
Struck  by  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States 
and  the  absence  of  capitalists.  To-day,  however,  there  are 
more  great  millionaires,  as  well  as  more  men  with  a  capital  of 
from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000  (£50,000  to  £200,000),  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  any  other  country ;  and  forty  years  hence  it  may 
probably  contain  as  many  large  fortunes  as  will  exist  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  put  together.  Nor  are  these  huge 
accumulations  due  to  custom  and  the  policy  of  the  law,  which 
have  in  England  kept  property,  and  especially  landed  property, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  so-called  custom  of  primogeniture, 
whereas  in  the  American  States  the  influence  of  law  has  tended 
the  other  way.  An  American  testator  usually  distributes  his 
wealth  among  his  children  equally.  However  rich  he  may  be,  he 
does  not  expect  his  daughters  to  marry  rich  men,  but  is  just  as 
willing  to  see  them  mated  to  persona  supporting  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts.  And  he  is  far  more  inclined  than  Europeans 
are  to  bestow  large  part  of  his  wealth  upon  objects  of  public 
utility,  instead  of  using  it  to  found  a  family.  In  spite  of  these 
dispersing  forces,  great  fortunes  grow  with  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  of  amassing 
enormous  piles  by  bold  operations.  Even  an  unspeculative 
business  may,'  if  skilfully  conducted,  bring  in  greater  gains 
than  can  often  be  hoped  for  in  Europe,  because  the  scale  of 
operations  is  in  America  so  large  that  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  profit  may  mean  a  very  large  income.  These 
causes  are  likely  to  be  permanent;  nor  can  any  legislation 
that  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  property  as  now  undet^ 
stood,  do  much  to  restrict  them.  We  may  therefore  expect 
that  the  class  of  very  rich  men,  men  so  rich  as  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  spend  their  income  in  enjoying  life,  though  they  may 
go  on  employing  it  in  business,  will  continue  to  increase. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  great  fortunes  of  to-day  are 
due  to  the  swift  development  of  the  West,  so  that  after  a  time 
they  will  cease  to  arise  in  such  numbers,  while  those  we  now 
see  will  have  been  scattered.  Tlie  development  of  the  West 
must,  however,  continue  for  forty  or  fifty  years  to  come;  and 
though  the  wealthy  do  not  seek  to  keep  their  wealth  together 
after  their  death  by  artificial  means,  many  are  the  sons  of  the 
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rich  who  start  with  capital  enough  to  give  them  a  gieat  advan- 
tage for  further  accumulation.  There  are  as  yet  comparatively 
few  careers  to  compete  with  business ;  nor  is  it  as  easy  as  in 
Europe  to  spend  a  fortune  on  pleasure.  The  idle  rich  of 
America,  who,  though  relatively  few,  are  numerous  enough  to 
form  a  class  in  the  greatest  Atlantic  cities,  seem  by  no  means 
the  most  contented  class  in  the  country. 

The  growth  of  vast  fortunes  has  helped  to  create  a  political 
problem,  for  they  become  a  mark  for  the  invective  of  the  more 
extreme  sections  of  the  Labour  or  Socialist  parties.  But  should 
their  propaganda  so  far  prosper  as  to  produce  legislative  attacks 
upon  accumulated  wealth,  such  attacks  will  be  directed  (at 
least  in  the  first  instance),  not  against  individual  rich  men, 
but  against  incorporated  companies,  since  it  is  through  corpo- 
rations that  wealth  has  made  itself  obnoxious.  Why  the 
power  of  these  bodies  should  have  grown  so  much  greater  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  why  they  should  be 
more  often  controlled  by  a  small  knot  of  men,  are  questions 
too  intricate  to  be  here  discussed.  Companies  are  in  many 
ways  so  useful  that  any  general  diminution  of  the  legal  facili- 
ties for  forming  them  seems  improbable  ;  but  I  conceive  that 
they  will  be  even  more  generally  than  hitherto  subjected  to 
special  taxation;  and  that  their  power  of  taking  and  using 
public  franchises  will  be  further  restricted.  He  who  considers 
the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  power  which  three  or  four 
men,  or  perhaps  one  man,  can  exercise  through  a  great  corpo- 
ration, such  as  a  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  injury 
they  can  inflict  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  their  competitors, 
the  cynical  audacity  with  which  they  have  often  used  their 
wealth  to  seduce  officials  and  legislators  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  will  find  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  the 
American  masses  to  regulate  the  management  of  corporations 
and  narrow  the  range  of  their  action.  The  same  remark 
applies,  with  even  more  force,  to  combinations  of  men  not 
incorporated  but  acting  together,  the  so-called  Trusts,  i,e,  com- 
mercial rings,  or  syndicates.  The  next  few  years  or  even 
decades  may  be  largely  occupied  with  the  effort  to  deal  with 
these  phenomena  of  a  commercial  system  far  more  highly 
developed  than  the  world  has  yet  seen  elsewhere.  The  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  amalgamation  of  railroads  and  the 
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tendency  in  all  departments  of  trade  for  large  concerns  to 
absorb  or  supplant  small  ones,  are  both  so  marked  that  prob- 
lems of  this  order  seem  likely  to  grow  even  larger  and  more 
urgent  than  they  now  are.  Their  solution  will  demand,  not 
only  great  legal  skill,  but  great  economic  wisdom. 

Of  the  tendency  to  aggregation  there  are  happily  few  signs  so 
far  as  relates  to  agriculture.  The  only  great  landed  estates 
are  in  the  Far  West,  particularly  in  California,  where  they  are 
a  relic  from  Spanish  days,  together  with  some  properties  held 
by  land  companies  or  individual  speculators  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  States,  properties  which  are  being  generally  sold 
in  small  farms  to  incoming  settlers.  The  census  returns  of 
1890  do  no  doubt  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  hire  from  others  the  lands  they  till.  While  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  the  owner 
during  the  decade  ending  with  that  year  was  only  9.56  per 
cent,  that  of  farms  rented  for  money  by  the  cultivator  was 
41.04  per  cent,  and  that  of  farms  rented  for  a  share  of  the 
products  19.65  per  cent.  This  may,  however,  be  due  partly 
to  the  growth  of  small  negi'O  farms  in  the  South,  partly  to  the 
disposition  of  many  Western  farmers  to  retire  from  active 
labour  when  old  age  approaches,  letting  their  farms,  and  living 
on  the  rent  thereof,  partly  also  to  the  buying  up  of  lands  near 
a  "boom  town"  by  speculators  for  a  rise.  Taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  serious  change  to 
large  properties.^  In  the  South,  large  plantations  are  more 
rare  than  before  the  war,  and  much  of  the  cotton  crop  is  raised 
by  peasant  farmers,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
returned  in  1890  proves.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale  may  in  some  regions  turn  out  to  be 
more  profitable  than  that  of  small  freeholders :  agriculture 
as  an  art  may  be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  science  may  alter 
the  conditions  of  production  in  this  highly  inventive  country. 
But  at  present  nothing  seems  to  threaten  that  system  of  small 
proprietors  tilling  the  soil  they  live  on  which  so  greatly  con- 

1  Of  the  4,664,641  farms  returned  in  the  census  of  1890,  3,269,728  are  culti- 
Yated  by  the  owner  and  1,294,913  rented  by  the  farmer;  and  of  those  owned 
little  more  than  one-fourth  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  mortgages.  The 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  dwellings  not  owned  but  hired  by  those 
who  live  in  them  is,  of  course,  very  much  larger,  viz.  63  per  cent  for  the  whole 
country,  and  76  per  cent  for  the  cities  with  more  than  60,000  inhabitanta. 
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tributes  to  the  happiness  and  stability  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  motives  which  in  Europe  induce  rich  men  to  buy  large 
estates  are  here  wholly  wanting,  for  no  one  gains  either  politi- 
cal power  or  social  status  by  becoming  a  landlord. 

Changes  in  economic  conditions  have  begun  to  bring  about 
changes  in  population  which  will  work  powerfully  on  the 
future  of  society  and  politics.  One  such  change  has  been 
passing  on  New  England  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its 
comparatively  thin  and  ungenial  soil,  which  has  generally  hard 
rock  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated in  many  places  for  nigh  two  hundred  years,  is  now  unable 
to  sustain  the  competition  of  the  rich  and  virgin  lands  of  the 
West.  The  old  race  of  New  England  yeomen  have  accordingly 
begun  to  seU  or  abandon  their  farms  and  to  migrate  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  make  the  pros- 
perity of  the  North-western  States.  The  lands  which  they 
have  left  vacant  are  frequently  occupied  by  immigrants,  some- 
times French  Canadians,  but  chiefly  Irish,  for  few  Grermans 
and  Slavs  come  to  New  England ;  and  thus  that  which  was  the 
most  purely  English  part  of  America  is  now  becoming  one  of 
the  most  Celtic,  since  the  cities  also  are  full  of  Irish  and  Cana- 
dians. In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  the  persons  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage  are  already  56  per  cent  of  the  population, 
in  Rhode  Island  5S  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
disappearance  of  a  picturesquely  primitive  society  which  nov- 
elists and  essayists  have  made  familiar  to  us,  with  its  delight- 
ful mixture  of  homely  simplicity  and  keen  intelligence.  Of 
all  the  types  of  rustic  life  which  imagination  has  since  the 
days  of  Theocritus  embellished  for  the  envy  or  refreshment 
of  the  dwellers  in  cities,  this  latest  type  has  been  to  modem 
Europe  the  most  real  and  not  the  least  attractive.  It  will 
soon  have  passed  away ;  nor  will  the  life  of  the  robust  sons  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  North-western  prairies,  vast  and  bare  and 
new,  reproduce  the  idyllic  quality  of  their  old  sunt)undings. 
But  the  Irish  squatters  on  the  forsaken  farms  rear  their 
children  under  better  conditions  than  those  either  of  the 
American  cities  or  of  the  island  of  their  birth,  and  they  are 
replenishing  New  England  with  a  vigorous  stock. 

Another  change  may  possibly  be  seen  when  in  the  course  of 
a  few  decades  immigration  begins  to  turn  towards  a  Southern 
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region,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  has  remained  until  now 
undeveloped.  Western  North  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  Eastern  Tennessee  possess  enormous  min- 
eral deposits,  only  a  few  of  which  have  yet  begun  to  be  worked. 
There  are  splendid  forests;  there  is  in  many  places  a  soil 
believed  to  be  fertile,  little  of  which  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation;  while  the  climate  is  in  general  not  too  hot  for 
white  labour.  It  seems  probable  that  when  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  North-west  are  no  longer  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
continued  influx  of  settlers,  these  regions  will  become  the 
seat  of  industries  attracting  and  employing  a  vast  population : 
and  this  population  may  in  large  measure  come  from  the  more 
crowded  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  carrying  with  it  North- 
ern habits  and  ideas  which  will  quicken  the  progress  of  a 
backward  part  of  the  South,  and  bring  her  into  a  more  perfect 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  mention  of  the  South  raises  a  group  of  questions,  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  negro  and  the  relations  he  will  sustain 
to  the  whites,  which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  they  have 
been  dealt  with  in  preceding  chapters  (Chapters  XCII.  and 
XCIII.).  The  alarm  which  the  growth  of  the  coloured  people 
formerly  excited  was  allayed  by  the  census  of  1890,  which 
showed  that  they  increase  more  slowly  than  the  whites,  even  in 
the  South,  and  form  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  negro  is  doubtless  a 
heavy  burden  for  American  civilization  to  carry.  No  problems 
seem  likely  so  long  to  confront  the  nation,  and  so  severely  to 
tax  the  national  character  on  its  moral  side,  as  those  which  his 
presence  raises.  Much  patience  will  be  needed,  and  much 
sympathy.  The  negro,  however,  is  necessary  to  the  South,  for 
only  he  can  till  its  hot  and  unhealthy  lowlands ;  and  his  labour 
has  proved  helpful  also  to  the  mine-owners  and  iron-masters 
of  the  mining  regions  I  have  just  referred  to.  His  progress 
since  emancipation  has  been  more  rapid  than  those  who  saw 
him  in  slavery  expected,  and  gives  ground  for  hope.  So  far 
from  relapsing  into  sloth  and  barbarism,  like  his  kinsfolk  in 
most  of  the  Antilles  (where  a  few  weeks*  labour  may  provide 
food  enough  to  support  a  family  through  the  year),  the  negro 
has,  especially  in  those  districts  where  he  is  most  in  industrial 
contact  with  the  whites,  risen  steadily  in  education,  in  intelli- 
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gence,  in  thrift,  and  in  habits  of  steady  industry.  Other  con- 
tact than  industrial  there  is  none,  except  so  far  as  philanthro- 
pists seek  him  out  to  help  him,  for  from  social  intercourse,  and 
above  all  from  intermarriage,  with  the  whites,  he  is  rigidly 
debarred.  Painful  as  are  the  incidents  of  this  social  separation, 
and  still  more  deplorable  as  are  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
lawless  violence  against  negroes  accused  of  crimes  against 
women,  the  relation  of  the  two  races  is  not,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  mutual  aversion,  and  does  not  contain  any  present  elements 
of  political  danger.  Even  if  the  negro  remains  practically 
excluded  in  some  States  from  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  his 
condition  is  not  the  same  as  though  he  had  never  received  that 
gift,  for  the  fact  that  he  is  legally  a  citizen  has  raised  both  the 
white's  view  of  him  and  his  own  view  of  himself.  Thoughtful 
observers  in  the  South  seem  to  feel  little  anxiety,  and  expect 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  negroes,  naturally  a  good- 
natured  and  easy-going  race,  will  be  content  with  the  position 
of  an  inferior  caste,  which  does  the  humbler  kinds  of  work 
and  unfortunately  contributes  a  large  quota  of  petty  crime, 
but  which  will  nevertheless  become  gradually  permeated  by 
American  habits  and  ideas,  and  will  send  up  into  the  higher 
walks  of  life  a  slowly  increasing  number  of  its  ablest  members. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  elevating  process  would  be  accel- 
erated by  the  sympathy  of  the  coloured  people  at  the  North, 
who,  as  they  enjoy  greater  educational  opportunities,  might 
be  expected  to  advance  more  quickly.  But  the  negro  race 
increases  comparatively  slowly  to  the  north  of  latitude  40®, 
and  even  there  it  neither  blends  with  the  whites  nor  makes 
sufficient  progress  in  wealth  and  influence  to  be  able  to  help 
its  Southern  members.  A  very  high  authority  estimates  the 
probable  coloured  population  in  1900  at  ten  millions  out  of 
a  total  population  of  eighty  millions,  and  adds  the  remark 
that,  "  considering  the  limited  area  of  land  in  which  negroes 
have  an  advantage  over  whites  by  physiological  adaptation  to 
climate,  and  the  industrial  advantage  of  the  whites  where 
climatic  conditions  are  equal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  room  in  the  South  for  so  large  a  population."  ^ 

1  General  Francis  A.  Walker  in  Ency.  Brit.,  article  "United  States."  In 
1790  the  coloured  people  were  19.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popolation  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1880  only  13.1.    In  1890  the  percentage  had  sunk  to  ll.a 
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Two  other  queationa  rel&tiog  to  changes  in  population  must 
be  adverted  to  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  Then 
are  Europeans  who  hold  —  and  in  this  physiologically-minded 
age  it  is  natural  that  men  should  hold  —  that  the  evolution  of 
a  distinctively  American  type  of  character  and  manners  must 
be  still  distant,  because  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
population  (in  which  the  proportion  of  English  blood  is 
smaller  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago)  must  take  a  long 
time  to  become  mixed  and  assimilated.  This  is  a.  plausible 
view ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  differences  of  blood  have  the  im- 
portance which  it  assumes.  What  strikes  the  traveller,  and 
what  the  Americans  themselves  delight  to  point  out  to  him, 
is  the  amazing  solvent  power  which  American  institutions, 
habits,  and  ideas  exercise  upon  newcomers  of  all  races.  The 
children  of  Irishmen,  Germane,  and  Scandinavians  are  certainly 
far  more  like  native  Americans  than  the  current  views  of 
heredity  would  have  led  us  to  expect ;  nor  is  it  without  inter- 
eat  to  observe  that  Nature  has  here  repeated  on  the  Western 
continent  that  process  of  mixing  Celtic  with  Germanic  and 
Norse  blood  which  she  began  in  Britain  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  ratio  borne  by  the  Celtic  elements  in 
the  poptdation  of  Great  Britain  (i.e.  the  Picts  and  Gaels  of 
Northern  Britain  and  those  of  the  Cymry  of  Middle  and  West- 
ern Britain  who  survived  the  onslaught  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries)  to  the  Teutonic 
(Low  German  and  Norse)  elements  in  that  population  as  it 
stood  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  England  began  to 
colonize  North  America,  may  probably  be  a  ratio  not  much 
smaller  than  that  which  the  Irish  immigrants  to  America  bear 
to  the  German  immigrants:  so  that  the  relative  proportions 
of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood,  as  these  proportions  may  be 
taken  to  have  existed  in  the  Americans  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  have  not  been  greatly  altered  by  the  Irish  and  the  Ger- 
man immigration  of  the  last  six  decades.' 

This  parallel  may  seem  fajiciful,  yet  those  who  lay  stress  on 

<  Tbe  bdbIo^  may  be  carried  one  itep  farther  b;  obMrrlng  that  the  Scan- 
dlnsTianB  who  now  settle  In  the  Morth-irestern  States,  aa  they  have  i^ome  to 
AmericB  later  than  Celts  or  Qerniani,  so  also  have  come  io  a  proportion  to 
Celt!  and  OermanB  correapondinfi  to  that  borne  to  the  prevlont  lohabltant*  of 
Britain  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  who  pound  their  Tigoioui  blood  inM 
tbe  vein*  ol  the  English  race  from  the  ninth  ceutnty  onwards. 
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race  characteristics  and  expect  the  American  people  of  the 
future  to  be  sensibly  changed  by  immigration,  may  be  asked 
to  remember  that  in  that  immigration  neither  the  Celtic  nor 
the  Teutonic  element  has  so  far  been  able  to  preponderate.  I 
venture,  however,  to  believe  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
mosphere into  which  the  settlers  from  Europe  come  has  more 
power  to  assimilate  them  than  their  race  qualities  have  power 
to  change  it;  and  that  the  future  of  America  will  be  less 
affected  by  this  influx  of  new  blood  than  any  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  American  democracy  of  to-day  can  realize.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  formation  of  definite  conclu- 
sions on  this  most  interesting  problem ;  so  I  will  venture  to 
say  no  more  than  this,  that  the  influence  of  European  immigra- 
tion is  so  far  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  any  tinging  of  the 
national  character,  as  economically  in  the  amazingly  swift 
gr6wth  of  the  agricultural  West,  and  politically  in  the  un- 
fortunate results  it  has  had  upon  the  public  life  of  cities, 
in  the  outbreaks  of  savage  violence  which  may  be  traced  to  it, 
particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  and  in  the  unexpectedly 
severe  strain  it  has  put  on  universal  suffrage.  Nor  must 
another  source  of  evil  pass  unnoticed.  The  most  conspicuous 
evidence  of  American  prosperity  has  been  hitherto  seen  in  the 
high  standard  of  living  to  which  the  native  working  classes  of 
the  North  have  risen,  in  the  abundance  of  their  food  and  the 
quality  of  their  clothing,  in  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their 
homes,  in  the  decent  orderliness  of  their  lives,  and  the  fond- 
ness for  reading  of  their  women.  The  settlers  of  the  last  half 
century,  though  at  first  far  behind  the  native  Americans  in  all 
these  respects,  have  tended  to  rise  to  their  level  and,  except  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  have  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
practically  adopted  American  standards  of  comfort.  But  within 
the  last  decade  new  swarms  of  European  immigrants  have  in- 
vaded America,  drawn  from  their  homes  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Central  Europe  by  the  constant  cheapening  of  ocean  transit 
and  by  that  more  thorough  drainage,  so  to  speak,  of  the  inland 
regions  of  Europe  which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  railways.* 

^  The  largest  percentages  of  increase  of  foreign  population  were  in  the 
decade  1880-90,  the  following :  Persons  bom  in  Hungary  441  per  cent,  in  Russia 
411  per  cent,  in  Italy  312  per  cent,  in  Austria  218  per  cent,  in  Poland  203 
per  cent. 
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These  immigrants,  largely  of  Slavonic  race,  come  from  a  lower 
stratum  of  civilization  than  the  German  immigrants  of  the 
past,  and,  since  they  speak  foreign  tongues,  are  less  quickly 
amenable  to  American  influences,  and  probably  altogether  less 
improvable,  than  are  the  Irish.  There  seems  to  be  a  danger 
that  if  they  continue  to  come  in  large  numbers  they  may  re- 
tain their  own  low  standard  of  decency  and  comfort,  and  men- 
ace the  continuance  among  the  working  class  generally  of  that 
far  higher  standard  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  all  but  a. 
few  spots  in  the  country.  Already  the  United  States,  which 
twenty  years  ago  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  immigration,  has 
begun  to  regard  it  with  disquiet ;  and  laws  are  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  not  only  of  labourers  brought  under  con- 
tract but  of  criminals  and  of  persons  who  seem  likely  to 
become  a  burden  upon  the  community.^ 

The  intrusion  of  these  inauspicious  elements  is  not  the  only 
change  in  the  population  which  may  cause  anxiety.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  an  indraught  of  people  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  cities.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  sixty-six 
millions  are  now,  it  is  estimated,  to  be  found  in  cities  with  a 
population  exceeding  8000,  and  the  transfer  of  people  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  life  goes  on  all  the  faster  because  it  is  due 
not  merely  to  economic  causes,  such  as  operate  all  the  world 
over,  and  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  strong  in  the 
American  youth,  but  also  to  the  distaste  which  the  average 
native  American,  a  more  sociable  and  amusement-loving  being 
than  the  English  or  Grerman  peasant,  feels  for  the  isolation  of 
farm  life  and  the  monotony  of  farm  labour.'  Even  in  1844 
R.  W.  Emerson  wrote :  "The  cities  drain  the  country  of  the  best 
part  of  its  population,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 

^  Such  laws  are  of  coarse  difficult  of  enforcement,  because  when  the  immi- 
grants arrive  it  is  seldom  possible  to  say  which  ought  to  be  refused  ingress  as 
paupers  or  criminals;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  proposed  to  throw  upon 
United  States  Consuls  at  European  ports  of  departure  the  duty  of  sifting  those 
who  seek  to  embark  for  America,  and  granting  certificates  to  those  who  are 
approved.  However,  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1892,  2801  were  debarred 
from  entering,  the  total  immigration  for  1892  being  547,0(X). 

3  There  is  sometimes  a  scarcity  of  labour  on  farms  in  the  Eastern  States, 
while  the  cities  are  crowded  with  men  out  of  work. 

The  percentage  of  urbans  to  total  population,  which  in  1790  was  3.35  was 
in  1890  29.12.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  it  was  51.68  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  States.    The  increase  is  chiefly  in  a  few  la^ge  cities. 
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goes  into  the  towns,  and  the  country  is  cultivated  by  a  much 
inferior  class."  Since  then  the  Western  forests  have  been 
felled  and  the  Western  prairies  brought  under  the  plough  by 
the  stalwart  sons  of  New  England  and  New  York.  Bat  now 
again,  and  in  the  West  hardly  less  than  in  the  East,  the  com- 
plaint goes  up  that  native  American  men  and  women  long  for 
a  city  life,  and  gladly  leave  tillage  to  the  newcomers  from  Crer- 
many  and  Scandinavia.  Whether*  a  city-bred  population  will 
have  the  physical  vigour  which  the  native  rural  population  has 
shown  —  a  population  which  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
strikes  one  as  perhaps  more  vigorous  than  any  Europe  can 
point  to  —  is  at  least  doubtful,  for  though  American  cities 
have  sanitary  advantages  greater  than  those  of  most  towns  in 
Europe,  the  stress  and  strain  of  their  city  life  is  more  exhaust- 
ing. And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  IJiat  in  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  civilized  districts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
more  refined  sections  of  the  people,  the  natural  increase  of 
population  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  among  the  poorer  and 
the  ruder. 

We  have  been  wont  to  think  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  as  that  which  makes  for  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
the  human,  as  it  has  done  in  the  other  i^milies  of  animated 
creatures.  But  in  the  most  advanced  communities  this  prin- 
ciple is  apt  to  be  reversed,  and  the  section  of  the  population 
which  tends  to  propagate  itself  most  largely  is  that  very 
section  which  is  least  fitted  to  raise,  or  even  to  sustain,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  level,  as  well  as  the  level  of  physical 
excellence,  already  attained.  Marriages  are  later  and  fami- 
lies smaller  among  the  best  nurtured  and  most  cultivated 
class  than  they  are  among  the  uneducated  and  improvident; 
nioro  children  are  born  to  the  physically  weak  and  morally 
untniined  than  to  those  among  the  rich  whose  natural  gifts 
would  in  ages  of  violence,  when  men  and  families  survived 
by  physical  and  mental  strength,  have  enabled  them  to  prevaU 
in  the  st niggle  for  existence.  Thus  a  force  which  once  worked 
]>owerfully  for  the  improvement  of  a  national  stock  has  now 
been  turned  the  other  way,  and  makes  for  a  decline  in  the 
average  capioities  wherewith  each  man  is  bom  into  the  worid. 
So  in  New  Eughuid  and  the  Eastern  States  generally,  though 
there  are  famihe^  historic  by  the  number  of  eminent  names 
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they  have  produced,  which  still  flourish  and  count  their  cousin- 
ho€>d  by  hundreds,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  original 
English  race,  if  it  grows  at  all,  grows  less  swiftly  than  the 
Irish  or  the  German,  and  far  less  swiftly  than  it  did  some 
sixty  years  ago.^  Yet  here  also  that  assimilative  power  of 
which  I  have  spoken  comes  to  the  help  of  the  nation.  Those 
who  rise  from  the  less  cultivated  class,  who  do  not  belong  to 
what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the  Brahmin  caste,  still  surviving  in 
New  England  and  once  strong  in  Virginia,  are  breathed  upon 
by  the  spirit  of  the  country  ;  they  absorb  its  culture  and  carry 
on  its  traditions ;  and  they  do  so  all  the  more  readily  because 
the  pervading  sense  of  equality  makes  a  man's  entrance  into  a 
class  higher  than  that  wherein  he  was  bom  depend  solely  on 
his  personal  qualities. 

European  readers  may  ask  whether  the  swift  growth  not 
only  of  wealth  but  of  great  fortunes  in  the  United  States  will 
not  end  in  creating  an  aristocracy  of  rich  families,  and  there- 
fWith  a  new  structure  of  society.  I  see  no  ground  for  expecting 
this,  not  merely  because  the  wealthiest  class  passes  down  by 
imperceptible  gradations  of  fortune  to  a  working  class  far  bet- 
ter off  than  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  but  also  because 
the  faith  in  equality  and  the  love  of  equality  are  too  deeply 
implanted  in  every  American  breast  to  be  rooted  out  by  any 
economic  changes.  They  are  the  strongest  beliefs  and  passions 
of  the  people.  They  make  no  small  part  of  the  people's  daily 
happiness ;  and  I  can  more  easily  imagine  the  United  States 
turned  into  a  monarchy  on  the  one  hand  or  a  group  of  petty 
republics  on  the  other  than  the  aristocratic  ideas  and  habits  of 
Germany  or  even  of  England  established  on  American  soil. 
Social  exclusiveness  there  may  be,  —  signs  of  it  are  already 
discernible,  —  but  visible  and  overt  recognitions  of  differences 
of  rank,  whether  in  the  use  of  hereditary  titles,  or  in  the 
possession  by  one  class  of  special  privileges,  or  in  the  habit  of 

1  General  F.  A.  Walker  gives  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  native  whites  in  the 
United  States  at  31.25  per  ceiit  in  the  decade  1870-80,  but  that  of  native  whites 
bom  of  native  parents  at  28  per  cent.  The  average  size  of  the  family  decreased 
in  the  same  decade  from  5.09  persons  to  5.04.  In  1890  it  had  further  fallen  to 
4.93,  and  in  some  of  the  States  where  the  population  is  most  largely  native 
bom  it  was  still  lower,  e.g.  Maine  (4.40),  New  Hampshire  (4.31),  Indiana 
(4.60),  whereas  in  the  South  it  was  comparatively  high,  e.g.  West  Virginia 
(5.43),  Texas  (5.44). 
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deference  by  one  class  to  another,  would  imply  a  revolution  in 
national  ideas,  and  a  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  national  mind,  which  is  of  all  things  the 
least  likely  to  arrive. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  difficult  problem  which  a 
meditation  on  the  future  of  American  society  raises.  From 
those  first  days  of  the  Republic  in  which  its  people  realized 
that  they  were  Americans  and  no  longer  merely  English  colo- 
nists, it  has  been  a  question  of  the  keenest  interest  for  them, 
as  it  is  now  for  the  world,  when  and  how  and  in  what  form 
they  would  develop  a  distinctively  new  and  truly  national  type 
of  character  and  genius.  In  1844  Emerson  said,  addressing 
those  who  had  lately  seen  the  coincidence  of  two  fateful  phe- 
nomena—  the  extension  of  railways  into  the  West  and  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  swift  ocean  steamers  to  Europe  — 

'*  We  in  the  Atlantic  States  by  position  have  been  commercial  and  have 
Imbibed  easily  a  European  culture.  Luckily  for  'us,  now  that  steam  has 
narrowed  the  Atlantic  to  a  strait,  the  nervous  rocky  West  is  intruding  a* 
new  and  continental  element  into  the  national  mind,  and  we  shall  yet 
have  an  American  genius.  We  cannot  look  on  the  freedom  of  this  coun- 
try in  connection  with  its  youth  without  a  presentiment  that  here  shall 
laws  and  institutions  exist  on  some  scale  of  proportion  to  the  majesty  of 
nature.  To  men  legislating  for  the  area  between  the  two  oceans,  betwixt 
the  snows  and  the  tropics,  somewhat  of  the  gravity  of  nature  will  infuse 
itself  into  the  code.** 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  these  words  were  spoken, 
but  many  events  have  intervened  to  delay  that  full  expression 
of  the  national  gifts  in  letters  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  insti- 
tutions, by  which  a  modern  people  must  reveal  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  genius.  Emerson  would  doubtless  have  admitted 
in  1874  that  the  West  had  contributed  less  of  a  "  new  and  con- 
tinental element "  than  he  expected,  and  that  the  majesty  of 
nature  had  not  yet  filled  Congress  with  its  inspiration.  Prob- 
ably another  generation  must  arise,  less  preoccupied  with  the 
task  of  material  development  than  the  two  last  have  been, 
before  this  expression  can  be  looked  for.  Europe,  which 
used  to  assume  in  its  contemptuous  way  that  neither  arts 
nor  letters  could  be  expected  from  commercial  America — as 
Charles  Lamb  said  that  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  figured  itself 
to  him  as  one  long  counter  spread  with  wares  —  Europe  has 
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now  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  expecting  the  develop- 
ment of  arts  and  letters  to  keep  pace  with  and  be  immediately 
worthy  of  the  material  greatness  of  the  country.  And  the 
Ameiicans  themselves  have  perhaps,  if  a  stranger  may  be 
pardoned  the  remark,  erred  in  supposing  that  they  made, 
either  in  the  days  of  the  first  settlements  or  in  those  when 
they  won  their  independence,  an  entirely  new  departure,  and 
that  their  new  environment  and  their  democratio  institutions 
rendered  them  more  completely  a  new  people  than  the  children 
}f  England,  continuing  to  speak  the  English  tongue  and  to  be 
Influenced  by  European  literature,  could  in  truth  have  been 
expected  to  become.  As  Protestants  have  been  apt  to  forget 
the  traditions  of  the  mediseval  Church,  and  to  renounce  ^e 
glories  of  St.  Anselm  ajid  St.  Bernard  and  Dante,  so  the 
Americans  of  forty  years  ago  —  for  this  is  a  mistake  which 
they  are  beginning  to  outgrow  —  sought  to  think  of  themselves 
as  superior  in  all  regards  to  the  aristocratic  society  from  which 
they  had  severed  themselves,  and  looked  for  an  elevation  in  their 
character  and  an  originality  in  their  literature  which  neither 
the  amplitude  of  their  freedom  nor  the  new  conditions  of  their 
life  could  at  once  produce  in  the  raembera  of  an  ancient  people. 
What  will  be  either  the  form  or  the  spirit  of  transatlantic 
literature  and  thought  when  they  have  fully  ripened  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  speculate,  for  the  forces  that 
shape  literature  and  thought  are  the  subtlest  the  historian  has 
to  deal  with.  I  return  to  the  humbler  task  of  pointing  to 
causes  whose  already  apparent  power  is  producing  a  society 
such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  Kowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  growing  up  such  a  vast  multitude  of  intelligent, 
cultivated,  and  curious  readers.  It  is  true  that  of  the  whole 
population  a  majority  of  the  men  read  little  but  newspapers, 
and  many  of  the  women  little  but  novels.  Yet  there  remains 
a  number  to  be  counted  by  millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved 
by  the  higher  products  of  thought  and  imagination;  and  it 
must  be  that  as  this  number  continues  to  grow,  each  genera- 
tion rising  somewhat  above  the  level  of  its  predecessors,  his- 
tory and  science,  and  even  poetry,  will  exert  a  power  such  as 
they  have  never  yet  exerted  over  the  masses  of  any  country. 
And  the  masses  of  America  seem  likely  to  constitute  one-hajf 
of  civilized  mankind.     There  are  those  now  livii^  who  may 
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see  before  they  die  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men 
dwelling  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  obeying  the 
same  government,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  reading  the  same 
books.  A  civilized  sogiety  like  this  is  so  much  vaster  than 
any  which  history  knows  of,  that  we  can  scarcely  figure  to 
ourselves  what  its  character  will  be,  nor  how  the  sense  of  its 
immensity  will  tell  upon  those  who  address  it.  The  range  of 
a  writer's  power  will  be  such  as  no  writers  have  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  responsibility  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  privilege  of  moving  so  great  a  multitude  will  devolve  upon 
the  thinkers  and  poets  of  England  no  less  than  upon  those 
of  America. 

The  same  progress  which  may  be  expected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  literature  and  in  its  influence  may  be  no  less  expected  in 
the  other  elements  of  what  we  call  civilization.  Manners  are 
becoming  in  America  more  generally  polished,  life  more  orderly, 
equality  between  the  sexes  more  complete,  the  refined  pleas- 
ures more  easDy  accessible  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
among  the  masses  of  any  people.  And  this  civilization  attains 
a  unity  and  harmony  which  makes  each  part  of  the  nation 
understand  the  other  parts  more  perfectly,  and  enables  an 
intellectual  impulse  to  be  propagated  in  swifter  waves  of  light 
than  has  been  the  case  among  the  far  smaller  and  more  ancient 
states  of  Europe. 

While  this  unity  and  harmony  strengthen  the  cohesion  of 
the  Republic,  while  this  diffused  cultivation  may  be  expected 
to  overcome  the  economic  dangers  that  threaten  it,  they  are 
not  wholly  favourable  to  intellectual  creation,  or  to  the  vari- 
ety and  interest  of  life.  I  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning  by 
describing  the  impression  which  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  who  travels  westward  by  railway  from  New 
York  to  Oregon.  In  Ohio  he  sees  communities  which  ninety 
years  ago  were  clusters  of  log-huts  among  forests,  and  which 
are  now  cities  better  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of 
refined  and  even  luxurious  life  than  were  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  in  those  days.  In  Illinois  he  sees  communities 
which  were  in  1848  what  Ohio  was  in  1805.  In  the  new 
States  of  Dakota  and  Washington  he  sees  settlements  just 
emerging  from  a  rudeness  like  that  of  primitive  Ohio  or  Illi- 
nois, and  reflects  that  such  as  Ohio  is  now,  such  as  Illinois  ia 
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fadst  becoming,  such  in  some  twenty  years  more  will  Dakota 
and  Washington  have  become,  the  process  of  development 
moving,  by  the  help  of  science,  with  an  always  accelerated 
speed.  "  If  I  return  this  way  thirty  years  hence,"  he  thinks, 
"  I  shall  see,  except  in  some  few  tracts  which  nature  has  con- 
demned to  sterility,  nothing  but  civilization,  a  highly  devel- 
oped form  of  civilization,  stretching  from  the  one  ocean  to  the 
other ;  the  busy,  eager,  well-ordered  life  of  the  Hudson  will  be 
the  life  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  or 
who  look  up  to  the  snows  of  Mount  Shasta  from  the  valleys  of 
California."  The  Far  West  has  hitherto  been  to  Americans 
of  the  Atlantic  States  the  land  of  freedom  and  adventure  and 
mystery,  the  land  whose  forests  and  prairies,  with  trappers 
pursuing  the  wild  creatures,  and  Indians  threading  in  their 
canoes  the  maze  of  lakes,  have  touched  their  imagination  and 
supplied  a  background  of  romance  to  the  prosaic  conditions 
which  surround  their  own  lives.  All  this  will  have  vanished ; 
and  as  the  world  has  by  slow  steps  lost  all  its  mystery  since 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  so  America  will  from  end  to  end  be 
to  the  Americans  even  as  England  is  to  the  English.  What 
new  background  of  romance  will  be  discovered?  Where  will 
the  American  imagination  of  the  future  seek  its  materials 
when  it  desires  to  escape  from  dramas  of  domestic  life? 
Where  will  bold  spirits  find  a  field  in  which  to  relieve  their 
energies  when  the  Western  world  of  adventure  is  no  more? 
As  in  our  globe  so  in  the  North  American  continent,  theje  will 
be  something  to  regret  when  ajl  is  known  and  the  waters  of 
civilization  have  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

He  who  turns  away  from  a  survey  of  the  government  and 
society  of  the  United  States  and  tries  to  estimate  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress  cannot  repress 
a  slight  sense  of  disappointment  when  he  compares  what  he 
has  observed  and  studied  with  that  which  idealists  have 
hoped  for,  and  Americans  have  desired  to  establish.  "I  have 
seen,"  he  says,  "the  latest  experiment  which  mankind  have 
tried,  and  the  last  which  they  can  ever  hope  to  try  under 
equally  favouring  conditions.  A  race  of  unequalled  energy 
and  unsurpassed  variety  of  gifts,  a  race  apt  for  conquest  and 
for  the  arts  of  peace,  which  has  covered  the  world  with  the 
triumphs  of  its   sword,  and  planted  its  laws  in  a  hundred 
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islandB  of  the  sea,  sent  the  choicest  of  its  children  to  a  new 
land,  rich  with  the  bounties  of  nature,  bidding  them  increase 
and  multiply,  with  no  enemies  to  fear  from  Europe,  and  few 
of  those  evil?  to  eradicate  which  Europe  inherits  from  its 
feudal  past.  They  have  multiplied  till  the  sapling  of  two 
centuries  ago  overtops  the  parent  trunk;  they  have  drawn 
from  their  continent  a  wealth  which  no  one  dreamed  of,  they 
have  kept  themselves  aloof  from  Old  World  strife,  and  have 
no  foe  in  the  world  to  fear ;  they  have  destroyed,  after  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  the  one  root  of  evil  which  the  mother  coun- 
try in  an  unhappy  hour  planted  among  them.  And  yet  the 
government  and  institutions,  as  well  as  the  industrial  civiliza- 
tion of  America,  are  far  removed  from  that  ideal  common- 
wealth which  European  philosophers  imagined,  and  Americans 
expected  to  create."  The  feeling  expressed  in  these  words,  so 
often  heard  from  European  travellers,  is  natural  to  a  European, 
who  is  struck  by  the  absence  from  America  of  many  of  those 
springs  of  trouble  to  which  he  has  been  wont  to  ascribe  the 
ills  of  Europe.  But  it  is  only  the  utterance  of  the  ever-fresh 
surprise  of  mankind  at  the  discovery  of  their  own  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings.  Why  should  either  philosophers  in  Europe, 
or  practical  men  in  America  have  expected  human  nature  to 
change  when  it  crossed  the  ocean  ?  when  history  could  have 
told  them  of  many  ideals  not  less  high  and  hopes  not  less  con- 
fident than  those  that  were  formed  for  America  which  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  night.  The  vision  of  a  golden  age  has 
often  shimmered  far  off  before  the  mind  of  men  when  they 
have  passed  through  some  great  crisis,  or  climbed  to  some 
specular  mount  of  faith,  as  before  the  traveller  when  he  has 
reached  the  highest  pastures  of  the  Jura,  the  line  of  Alpine 
snows  stands  up  and  glitters  with  celestial  light.  Such  a 
vision  seen  by  heathen  antiquity  still  charms  us  in  that  famous 
poem  of  VirgiPs  which  was  long  believed  to  embody  an  in- 
spired prophecy.  Such  another  rejoiced  the  souls  of  pious  men 
in  the  days  of  Constantine,  when  the  Christian  Church,  tri- 
umphant over  her  enemies,  seemed  about  to  realize  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  upon  earth.  Such  a  one  reappeared  to  the 
religious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  conceived 
that  when  they  had  purged  Christianity  of  its  corrupt  accre- 
tions, the  world  would  be  again  filled  with  the  glory  of  Grod, 
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aiid  men  order  their  lives  according  to  His  law.  And  such  a 
Tision  transported  men  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  not  unnat- 
urally believed  that  in  breaking  the  fetters  by  which  religious 
and  secular  tyranny  had  bound  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, 
and  in  procluming  the  principle  that  government  sprang  from 
the  consent  of  all,  and  must  be  directed  to  their  good,  enoi^h 
had  been  done  to  enable  the  natural  virtues  of  mankind  to 
secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  nations.  Since  1789  many 
tilings  have  happened,  and  men  have  become  less  inclined  to 
set  their  hopes  upon  political  reforms.  Those  who  still  expect 
a  general  amelioration  of  the  world  from  sudden  changes  look 
to  an  industrial  and  not  a  political  revolution,  or  seek  in  their 
impatience  to  destroy  all  that  now  exists,  fancying  that  from 
chaos  something  better  may  emerge.  In  Europe,  whose 
thinkers  have  seldom  been  in  a  less  cheerful  mood  than  they 
are  to-day,  there  are  many  who  seem  to  have  lost  the  old  faith 
in  progress ;  many  who  feel  when  they  recall  the  experiences 
of  the  long  pilgrimage  of  mankind,  that  the  mountains  which 
stand  so  beautiful  in  the  blue  of  dist^ce,  touched  here  by 
flashes  of  sunlight  and  there  by  shadows  of  the  clouds,  will 
when  one  comes  to  traverse  them  be  no  Delectable  Mountains, 
but  scarred  by  storms  and  seamed  by  torrents,  with  wastes  of 
stone  above,  and  marshes  stagnating  in  the  valleys.  Yet  there 
are  others  whose  review  of  that  pilgrimage  convinces  them 
that  though  the  ascent  of  man  may  be  slow  it  is  also  sure ; 
thai  if  we  compare  each  age  with  those  which  preceded  it  we 
find  that  the  ground  which  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  lost 
is  ultimately  recovered,  we  see  human  nature  growing  grad- 
ually more  refined,  institutions  better  fitted  to  secure  justice, 
the  opportunities  and  capacities  for  happiness  larger  and  more 
varied,  so  that  the  error  of  those  who  formed  ideals  never  yet 
attained  lay  only  in  their  forgetting  how  much  time  and  effort 
an<l  patience  under  repeated  disappointment  must  go  to  that 
attainment. 

This  less  sombre  type  of  thought  is  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  for  the  people  not  only  feel  in 
their  veins  the  pulse  of  youthful  strength,  but  remember  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  they  have  vanquished,  and  see  that 
they  linve  already  achieved  many  things  which  the  Old  World 
has  longed  for  in  vain.     And  by  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  are  more  hopeful,  by  that  much  are  they  more 
healthy.  They  do  not,  like  their  forefathers,  expect  to  attain 
their  ideals  either  easily  or  soon ;  but  they  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  strive  towards  them,  and  they  say  it  with  a  note 
of  confidence  in  the  voice  which  rin^  in  the  ear  of  the  Euro- 
pean visitor,  and  fills  him  with  something  of  their  own  san- 
guine spirit.  America  has  still  a  long  vista  of  years  stretching 
before  her  in  which  she  will  enjoy  conditions  far  more  auspi- 
cious than  any  European  country  can  count  upon.  And  that 
America  marks  the  highest  level,  not  only  of  material  well- 
being,  but  of  intelligence  and  happiness,  which  the  race  has 
yet  attained,  will  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  look  not  at 
the  favoured  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  seems  hitherto 
to  have  framed  its  institutions,  but  at  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 
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1.  Ward  and  CUy  CommUteet.—Tbe  city  Is  divided  Into  worda  by  act 
of  the  city  council  prescribed  by  the  legielature  (Dumber  of  watde  Id  the 
city  of  BoHton,  twanty-five).  Kach  ward  in  its  primary  meetingB  appoiota 
a  ward  committee  of  not  lesa  than  three  petsons  for  the  party :  that  is,  the 
Hepublican  primary  appoints  a  Republican,  and  the  Democratic  primary 
a  Democratic  committee  with  varying  numtier  of  membera.  This  com- 
mittee attends  to  the  details  of  elections,  such  as  printing  and  distributing 
notices  and  posters,  canvassing  voteiB,  collecting  and  disbursing  money, 
etc.  The  ward  primaries  nominate  candidates  for  the  common  council  of 
the  city  (consisting  of  aeventy-two  members),  who  are  elected  in  and 
must  be  residents  of  the  ward.  The  seveial  ward  committees  constitute 
the  city  committee,  which  is  thus  a  large  body  (practically  a  convention), 
and  represents  all  the  wards.  The  city  committee  chooses  from  ite  mem- 
bers a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  each  ward  committee 
chooses  one  of  its  members  as  a  member  of  a  general  executive  com- 
mittee, one  for  a  general  finance  committee,  and  one  tor  a  general  printing 
committee.  The  city  committee  formerly,  acting  as  a  convention,  nomi- 
nated the  party  candidates  for  the  elective  offices,  which  are  now  the 
mayor,  the  aldermen  (twelve  chosen  by  districts),*  the  members  of  the 
school  committee,  and  the  street  commissioners.  The  Democratic  CII7 
committee  does  this  still ;  but  much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  among  the 
Republicans  by  the  fact  Chat  wards  which  bad  but  very  few  Republican 
voters  had  an  equal  share  of  power  in  the  city  committee,  and  therefore 
In  making  nominations.  (It  will  be  seen  that  in  organizing  the  national 
convention  a  similar  difficulty  has  been  encountered.)  The  Republican 
city  committee  has  therefore  ceased  to  make  nominations,  bat  calls  upon 
the  wards  to  send  delegates,  in  proportion  to  their  Republican  vole,  to 
a  general  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates.  The  party  ItnM 
are,  however,  very  loosely  drawn,  especially  in  cities  outside  ol  Boston, 
and  anybody  may  nominate  candidatea  with  cbance  of  success  propor^ 
tional  to  bis  efforts. 

1  Copyright  by  Oamabel  Bradtord,  1S88. 

3  By  an  Act  of  the  State  Government  of  1893,  accepted  by  the  voters  ol  Boa- 
ton,  the  twelve  aldermen  are  elected  at  large  or  on  general  Ucket,  instead  of 
by  districts,  no  voter  to  vote  tor  mors  than  seven  atdonnen  on  one  ballot,  and 
the  twelve  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  declared  elected. 
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In  the  towns  as  apart  from  the  cities,  the  people,  in  primary  of  each 
party,  elect  a  town  committee  which  corresponds  to  the  ward  committees 
of  the  city.  The  town  and  city  committees  call  the  primaries  which  elect 
their  successors  ;  and  thus  the  system  is  kept  alive.  The  city  committee 
may  by  vote  modify  the  structure,  mode  of  election  and  functions,  both 
of  itself  and  of  the  ward  committees,  but  in  the  town  this  power  lies 
with  the  caucus  or  primary.  The  above  account  applies  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  but  the  principles  are  substantially  the  same  throughout  the  cities 
of  Massachusetts,  the  main  difference  being  in  thoroughness  of  organiza- 
tion. 

2.  County.  —  The  county  is  much  less  important  in  New  England  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  There  are  to  be  chosen,  however, 
county  commissioners  (three  in  number,  one  retiring  each  year,  having 
charge  of  roads,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  registry  of  deeds,  and,  in 
part,  of  the  courts),  county  treasurer,  registrar  of  deeds,  registrar  of 
probate,  and  sheriff.  These  candidates  are  nominated  by  party  conven- 
tions of  the  county,  called  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  last  county 
convention.  The  delegates  are  selected  by  ward  and  town  primaries  at 
the  same  time  with  other  delegates. 

3.  State.  —  First  as  to  representatives  to  State  legislature,  240  in 
number.  The  State  is  districted  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  projwrtion  to 
population.  If  a  ward  of  a  city,  or  a  single  town,  is  entitled  to  a  repre- 
sentative, the  party  candidate  is  nominated  in  the  primary,  and  must  be 
by  the  Constitution  (of  the  State)  a  resident  in  the  district.  If  two  or 
more  towns,  or  two  or  more  wards  send  a  representative  in  common,  the 
candidate  is  nominated  in  cities  by  a  joint  caucus  of  the  wards  interested 
called  by  the  ward  and  city  committee,  and  in  the  towns  by  a  convention 
called  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  previous  convention.  The  tendency 
in  such  cases  is  that  each  of  these  towns  or  wards  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  making  nomination  In  turn  of  one  of  its  residents. 

As  regards  senators  the  State  Is  divided  Into  forty  districts.  The  dis- 
trict convention  to  nominate  candidates  Is  called  by  a  committee  elected 
by  the  preceding  convention,  and  consists  of  delegates  elected  by  ward 
and  town  primaries  at  the  same  time  with  those  for  State,  county,  and 
councillor  conventions.  Each  senatorial  district  convention  electa  one 
member  of  the  State  central  committee,  and,  among  the  Democrats, 
fifteen  members  at  large  are  added  to  this  central  committee  by  the  last 
precedinpj  State  convention. 

The  convention  for  nominating  members  of  the  governor's  council 
(eight  in  number)  also  appoints  a  committee  to  call  the  next  convention. 

The  State  convention  consists  of  delegates  from  ward  and  town  prima* 
rles  In  proportion  to  their  party  votes  at  last  elections,  and  is  summoned 
by  the  State  central  committee,  consisting  of  forty  members,  elected 
In  October  by  senatorial  convention,  and  taking  office  on  Ist  January. 
The  State  committee  organizes  by  choice  of  chairman,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  executive  committee,  who  oversee  the  whole  State  campaign. 
The   State  convention  nominates   the   party  candidates   for  governor, 
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lieuUnajit-goTemor,  secretary  of  state,  treuurer,  auditor,  attorney- 
general. 

4.  National. —  Yimt,  representatlTea  to  CoDgresB.  Hassachusetts  U 
now  (1892)  entitled  to  thirteen,  and  is  dlTided  into  thirteen  districts, 
Tlie  convention  in  each  diatrict  to  nominate  party  candidates  is  called 
every  twn  years  by  a  committee  elected  by  tlie  last  convention.  The 
delegates  from  wards  and  primaries  are  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other  dele^tea.  Aa  United  States  aenatora  are  choaen  by  the  State  legla- 
latures,  no  nominating  convention  is  needed,  tbough  it  has  been  auggeHt«d 
that  the  nominations  might  with  advantage  be  mads  in  the  State  conven- 
tion, and  be  morally  binding  on  the  party  in  the  legislature.  Next  are  to 
be  chosen,  every  four  years,  delegutes  to  the  National  convention,—  that 
is,  under  present  party  customs,  two  for  each  senator  and  representative 
of  the  Stale  in  Congress.  For  Massachusetts,  tlierefore,  at  the  present 
time,  thirty.  The  delegates  corresponding  to  the  representative  districts 
are  nominated  by  a  convention  in  each  district,  called  in  the  spring  by 
the  same  committee  which  calls  the  coDgresBlonai  representative  nominat- 
ing convention  in  the  autumn.  The  delegates  correapunding  to  senators 
are  chosen  at  a  general  convention  in  the  spring,  called  by  the  Stats  cen- 
tral committee  from  warda  and  primariea,  aa  always ;  and  tlie  thirty 
delegates  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  convention  choose  the  State 
members  of  the  National  committee. 

Tlie  National  convention  for  nominating  party  candidatea  for  Preddeat, 
called  by  a  National  committee,  elected  one  meml>er  by  the  delegates  of 
each  State  at  the  last  National  convention,  'ilie  National  convention 
(and  tbip  is  true  in  general  of  all  conventions)  may  make  rules  for  its 
own  procedure  and  election  —  as,  for  example,  that  all  State  delegates 
shall  be  chosen  at  large  instead  of  by  districts.  At  the  National  con- 
ventions, especially  of  the  Republicans,  complaint  has  been  frequently 
made,  as  In  the  case  of  city  committees,  that  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  there  are  very  few  members  of  the  party  have  yet  an  undue  share 
of  representation  iu  the  conventions  ;  but  no  succeaaful  plan  has  yet  been 
devised  for  overcoming  the  difficulty.  The  National  committee  manage 
the  party  campaign,  sending  money  and  apeakera  to  the  weaker  States, 
issue  documents,  collect  subscriptions,  and  dispense  general  advice. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XC 

Some  further  notion  of  the  character  of  the  Constitution  of  1879  may 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  extracts  from  it,  printed  at  the  end  ot 
Volume  1. 

Among  the  improvements  which  it  introduced  may  be  noted  the  length- 
ening of  the  term  of  Judges  ot  the  supreme  court  from  ten  to  twelve 
years ;  the  prohibition  of  lotteries ;  the  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  mf- 
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frage  of  all  persons  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  the  embezzle- 
ment or  misappropriation  of  public  money ;  and  the  placing  the  State 
nniyersity  above  the  reach  of  the  legislature,  which  can  now  neither  ter- 
minate its  existence  nor  modify  its  organization.  This  change  has  not 
been  found  to  make  the  legislature  less  willing  to  aid  the  university.  In 
1887  an  Act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  of  one  cent  upon  every  $100  of 
taxable  property,  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  University  of 
Califomia.  Nor  has  the  provision  (Art.  ix.  §  6)  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  State  school  tax  should  be 
**  devoted  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar  schools," 
been  found  to  work  badly  for  secondary  education,  since  it  has  rather 
induced  the  cities  to  make  a  more  liberal  provision  than  they  formerly 
did  for  schools  of  the  higher  type  out  of  local  taxation. 


REMARKS  BT   MR.   DBNIS  KSARNBT  ON   **  KBARNBTISM   IN  CALIFORNIA  ** 

After  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  making  remarks  on  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  chapter  entitled  ^^Keameyism  in  California.'*  This 
letter  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  be  inserted  as  a  whole ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  seriously  to  affect  the  tenor  of  the  statements  contained  in 
that  chapter,  which  my  Califomian  informants,  on  whom  I  can  rely, 
declare  to  be  quite  correct.  Mr.  Kearney's  version  of  what  happened 
varies  from  that  which  I  have  followed.  I  have,  however,  in  a  few  pas- 
sages slightly  modified  the  text  of  the  former  edition ;  and  I  give  here 
such  extracts  from  Mr.  Kearney's  letter  as  seem  sufficient  to  let  his  view 
of  his  own  conduct  be  fairly  and  fully  set  forth.  As  he  responded  to  my 
invitation  to  state  his  case,  made  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
from  him,  I  am  anxious  that  all  the  justice  I  can  do  him  should  be  done. 

Pages  431.  —  **  In  September,  1877,  immediately  after  the  general  State, 
municipal,  and  congressional  elections,  I  called  a  meeting  of  working 
men  and  others  to  discuss  publicly  the  propriety  of  permanently  organiz- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  politicians  up  to  the  pledges  made  to 
the  people  before  election.  ...  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  our  civiliza- 
tion—  Califomia  civilization  —  was  to  continue,  Chinese  immigration 
must  be  stopped,  and  I  saw  in  the  people  the  power  to  enforce  that 
•  must.'  Hence  the  meeting.  This  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  perma- 
nent organization,  and  '  resoluted '  in  favour  of  a  *  red-hot '  agitation.  I 
was,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  protests,  elected  President  of  this  new  organi- 
zation, with  instructions  from  the  meeting  to  *push  the  organization' 
throughout  the  city  and  State  without  delay.  Our  aim  was  to  press  Con- 
gress to  take  action  against  the  Chinese  at  its  next  sitting.  ...  I  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  July  meeting  of  1877,  which  was  called  to  express 
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sympathy  with  the  men  on  ettike  In  Pituburg,  Peunaylviuiia.  I  am 
opposed  to  strikes  in  a  Republic,  where  the  ballot  of  b  millionaire'! 
gardener  or  coachman  cancels  that  of  their  master.  ,  .  .  The  part  that  I 
took  in  the  municipal  election,  mentioned  in  page  3D1  [nuw  431],  waa 
brought  about  in  this  way.  I  owned  a  proaperoua  drawing  bnsinesa,  and 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Draymen's  Union,  llie  streete  of  our 
city  were  in  a  horrible  condition,  almost  impassable,  making  it  very 
difficult  for  teams  to  haul  any  kind  of  a  load  to  and  from  the  distribntJiig 
centres.  The  money  appropnal«d  for  their  repair  by  the  taxpayers  waa 
squandered  by  the  men  elected  to  see  that  it  waa  honestly  spent.  The 
Draymen's  Union,  for  self-protection,  went  into  municipal  politics  and 
demanded  that  we  be  given  the  superintendence  of  streeta." 

rage  432.  ~  "  True  I  am  not  one  of  the  literati,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
fessor of  degrees  and  master  of  languages,  although  I  can  speak  mora 
than  one.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  great  reader  and 
close  student  of  men  and  measures.  No  Chronicle  reporter  ever  wrote 
or  dressed  up  a  speech  for  me.  They  did  the  reverse  ;  always  made  It  a 
point  to  garble  and  misrepresent.  It  was  only  when  the  Chronicle  saw 
where  it  could  make  a  hit  that  it  spread  out  a  speech.  To  illustrate,  if  I 
attacked  a  mooopoly  whose  rottenness  the  Chronicle  shielded  for  money, 
It  then  would  garble  and  misrepresent  that  speech  ;  but  if  I  attacked  an 
instiCation  the  CkronicU  wanted  to  blackmail,  the  speech  would  be  given 
in  full  once  or  twice,  or  they  would  keep  it  up  until  'seen.'  " 

Page  432.  —  (MeeUng  on  Nob  Hill.) 

"  I  did  uot  use  any  such  language  as  ia  imputed  to  me.  Nob  Hill  is  the 
centre  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  I  advertised  for  the  meeting  there  to 
organize  the  Sixth  Ward  Club.  We  had  bonfires  at  all  our  meetings  so 
as  to  direct  the  people  where  to  go.  ...  No  such  construction  could  have 
been  put  upon  the  language  used  in  my  speech  of  that  evening.  The 
police  authorities  had  shorthand  reporters  specially  detailed  to  take  down 
my  speeches  verbatim.  ...  1  was  not  arrested  on  account  of  the  Nob 
Hill  meeting.  1  cannot  now  tell  without  looking  up  the  matter  how  many 
times  I  waa  arrested.  At  last  the  authorities,  finding  their  efforts  to 
break  up  the  movement  of  no  avail,  decided  to  proclaim  the  meetings  &  la 
Balfour  in  Ireland.  Upon  the  heels  of  the  proclamation  to  atop  our 
meetings  came  another  from  the  Governor  calling  for  an  election  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  legislature  in  tlie  aristocratic  district  of  Alameda.  Taking; 
advantage  of  the  situation,  1  went  into  the  district,  organized  and  carried 
it  against  a  combination  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  This  gave 
ns  a  standing  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  frightened  the  authorities,  who' 
then  and  there  withdrew  opposition  to  the  new  movemenL" 

Page  435.  —  '•  Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  delegates  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  everywhere  to  Immense  audiences  and 
urgingthat  they  petition  Congress  to  stop  Chinese  immigration.  ...  My 
trip  was  a  bnlliaut  success.  In  less  than  a  year  I  had  succeeded  in  lifting 
the  Chinese  from  a  local  to  a  great  national  question.  This  also  disputes 
the  statement  that  my  trip  East  was  a  failure." 
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Page  441.  —  (^*  Since  1880  he  has  played  no  part  in  Califomian  poli- 
tics.") 

**  This  is  trae  to  this  extent.  I  stopped  agitating  after  having  shown 
the  people  their  immense  power,  and  how  it  could  be  used.  The  Chinese 
question  was  also  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved.  The  plains  of  this  State 
were  strewn  with  the  festering  carcasses  of  public  robbers.  I  was  poor, 
with  a  helpless  family,  and  I  went  to  work  to  provide  for  their  comfort. 
Ck)mmon  sense  would  suggest  that  if  I  sought  office,  or  the  emoluments 
of  office,  I  could  easily  have  formed  combinations  to  be  elected  either 
governor  of  my  State  or  United  States  senator.** 

Page  435  (**  hoodlums  and  other  ragamuffins  who  formed  the  first  Sand 
Lot  meetings.**) 

♦*It  was  only  when  the  city  authorities,  who  while  persecuting  us, 
either  hired  all  of  the  halls  or  frightened  their  owners  or  lessees  into  not 
allowing  us  to  hire  them,  that  we  were  driven  to  the  Sand  Lots.  At 
these  early  meetings  we  sometimes  had  to  raise  from  $500  to  $1000  to 
carry  on  the  agitation  inside  and  outside  the  courts.  If,  then,  the  audi- 
ences were  composed  of  hoodlums  and  ragamuffins,  how  could  we  have 
raised  so  much  money  at  a  single  meeting  ?  ** 

Page  440.  —  "I  also  dispute  some  of  the  statements  therein.  All  of  the 
bills  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  under  the  new  Constitution 
were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  account 
of  the  little  scheming  jokers  tucked  away  in  them.  The  Anti-Chinese 
Bills  that  were  passed,  —  and  all  introduced  were  passed,  —  were  de- 
clared by  the  Federal  judges  as  in  conflict  with  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. I  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  delivered 
one  hundred  and  thirty  speeches  in  that  campaign.  The  San  Francisco 
papers  sent  correspondents  with  me.  The  very  prominence  of  the  ques- 
tions threw  me  into  the  foreground^  so  that  I  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  came  very  near  being  assassinated  for  my  pains.** 

Page  443.  —  **  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  *  solid 
classes.*  The  money-lenders,  land  monopolists,  and  those  who  were 
growing  rich  by  importing  and  employing  Chinese  labourers  were  against 
me,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  kill  both  the  movement  and  myself.  .  .  . 
My  only  crime  seems  to  have  been  that  I  opposed  the  Mongolization  of 
my  State  in  the  interest  of  our  own  people  and  their  civilization.  I  never 
received  a  dollar  from  public  office  or  private  parties  for  my  services. 
They  were  gratuitous,  and  have  secured  me,  I  am  sure,  the  esteem  of  the 
majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  I  am  still  not  without 
influence." 
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pared :  in  tbe  proportion  of  fl[«t-nte 
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ability  engaged  In  politics.  1.  TB,  «0; 
position  of  the  President,  91;  Con- 
gress, 09, 148,  184, 197,  2U1, 3TT  tqg. ; 
contrast  with  the  Cabinet  lysttm, 
2T7-29T :  11. 221 ;  defect!  of  tbe  frame 
ot  government,  1.  31>T;  tear  of  for- 
eign aggression,  307;  the  founda- 
tion! ot  party.  It.  10;  tfpM  of 
statesmen,  228;  general  Interett  In 
politics,  209 :  proportion  ot  nrbas  to 
rural  population,  279,  II.  863;  tailh 
in  tbe  people,  1.283;  eilucMiOD,284; 
classes,  293  tqq.]  aversion  to  eon- 
elrnctive  legislation,  330;  laiuei 
/aire,  B3C;  etaliility,  694;  religlaaa 
equality,  093;  intiuence  ot  religion, 
714f7g.|  ]KMition of  women, 728(9;.; 
Intellectual  productivity, 708;  charm 
ot  life,  808  tqq. ;  lis  uniformity,  816 
American  Commonwealths"  Series, 
1.412 
American  Coiutitntion.   Set  ConsUtn- 

tion 
American  dislike  ot  bambug,  11.  243 

imerican  experience.  Incomparable 
significance  of,  1.  2;  applied  to 
European  problems,  185,  SM;  ii. 
607-014,628-631,710,711 

.mericaa  Ooverument.  See  Federal 
System 

.mcHcan  history,  rich  In  political 
Inatrncllon,  I.S 

.merlcao  life.  It*  pleasantnaas,  U. 
808;  cniiswi  of  tbls,  814;  Its  nni- 
tormity,  seen  in  nature,  818;  In  th* 
cities,  818;  exccpllons  to  this,  819; 
want  of  hlitory,  821 ;  uniformity  ot 
Institulinng,  822;  ot  persona,  ib.', 
causes  ot  this,  B20 ;  promise  ot  tlw 
future,  827 

mertcan  oratory,  II.  799.    5s*  Om- 
torical  aicelleooe 
American  phllantbtopy,  U.  723 
■  L 
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American  Protestant  Episcopal  Choroh 
and  its  liturgy,  i.  15 

American  statesmen,  t3rpes  of,  ii.  228 

American  Union  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  States,  i.  17 

Americans:  hopefulness  of,  an  anti- 
dote to  grave  political  dangers,  i.  10 ; 
their  national  characteristics,  ii.  281 ; 
good  nature,  ib, :  humour,  282,  814 ; 
hopefulness,  282 ;  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple, 283,  368,  603;  education,  284; 
morality,  286;  religion,  286;  want 
of  reverence,  ih,;  business,  287; 
want  of  sustained  thought,  288; 
shrewdness,  289,  306;  impression- 
ability, 2SI^;  unsettledness,  t6. ; 
sympathy,  290 ;  changefulness,  291 ; 
conservatism,  t'6.;  characteristics  of 
different  classes,  293-306;  their  in- 
dividualism, 540;  speculative  char- 
acter, 661 ;  salient  intellectual  feat- 
ures, 760,  768 ;  recent  developments 
of  thought,  777;  want  of  brilliant 
personalities,  779 ;  intellectual  rela- 
tion to  Europe,  781;  opinion  of 
themselves,  t6.;  intellectual  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  789 ;  their  oratory, 
799;  reserve  of  audiences,  805; 
charm  of  their  character,  813 ;  char- 
acter of  the  Western  States,  828; 
future  of  their  political  institutions, 
840;  growing  modesty,  848;  social 
and  economic  future,  854 ;  influence , , 
of  immigrants  upon  them,  862 ;  their 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
progress,  869 

Anglo-American  race,  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of,  i.  28 ;  political  genius  of,  ib. 

Anglophobia,  Irish  in  America  retain 
their  hereditary,  ii.  368 

Annapolis,  convention  at,  1786,  i.  21 

Ann  Arbor  (Univ.  of  Michigan),  ii. 
674,689 

Annual    letter   of   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury,  i.  176 

Anson,  "  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Con- 
stitution '*  cited,  i.  283 

Appropriation  bills,  i.  213 

Aristotle  quoted,  i.  11 

Arizona,  Territory  of,  i.  580,  683,  687 

Arkansas,  pronunciation  of  name  of 
State,  i.  118;  Constitution  of,  687 


Arkansas,  great  cafion  of  river,  ii.  649 
Army,  control  of,  i.  33,  53 ;  smallness 

of,  ii.  525 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union  **  of  1781,  i.  21,22,  380^ 

690-696 
Assemblies,      modem      deliberative, 

comparatively  small,  ii.  223 
Assessments,  levying  of  on  Federal 

officials  forbidden,  ii.  204 
Athens,  Democrats  of,  i.  196 ;  generals 

of,  217;  Assembly,  220;  politics  in« 

ii.  57,  222,  288,  310 
Arthur,  President,  ii.  140 
Attorney-General,  the,  i.  87, 89 

"  Back-Pat  Grab,"  the,  of  1873, 1. 196 
Bagehot,  Walter,  quoted,  i.  287 
Baltimore,  City  of,  election  frauds  in, 

ii.l03 
Ballot,  Australian  system  in  force  in 

most  of  the  States,  ii.  144,  324 
Balloting  in  convention,  mode  of,  ii.  197 
Balance  of  power  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, i.  222-227,  400;  ii.  266,  267 
Bank,  United  States,  i.  291,  376,  379 
Bar,  the  American:  its  influence  on 
public  opinion,  i.  266;  on  the  judi- 
ciary, 608 ;  the  legal  profession  undi- 
vided in  America,  ii.  302,  618,  628; 
no  general  organization,  622;   pro- 
vision for  legal  education,  623 ;  con- 
servatism of  the  Bar,  619;   decline 
in  its  political  influence,  626 ;  and  in 
its  social  position,  626;  its  moral 
influence,  628;   reflections  on    the 
fusion  of   the  two   branches,  ib,; 
forensic  oratory,  802 
Beaconsfield  Giovemment,  i.  287 
Beecher,  H.  Ward,  influence  on  elec- 
tions, ii.  207,  709 
Belgian  courts,  referred  to,  i.  251 
Belgian  parliamentary  system,  i.  dS; 

Constitution,  359 
Bemis's  "  Local  Government  in  IdQchi- 

gan,"  i.  606-607 
Bench,  the,  ii.  632;  American  State, 

ii.  609.    See  Judiciary 
Bernheim,  A.  C,  on  Primary  Elections, 

ii.  102 
Best  men,  why  they  do  go  into  poli- 
tics, iL  69-76 


ic.,  11.662 
Bin  of  BigbU  (EngiUb),  I.  2» 
Bill  or  Declaration  ol  Rlghu  of  1T91, 

embodied     In    Conititutlon,    I.    28; 

ConUined  genn  of  Civil  War,  ib.; 

referred  to,  366,  697,  T06;  !n  BtaW 

Conatltutioni,  43S-442,  TIJ 
BIIU,  CongreSBlonal,  always  private 

bills,  1. 1118 
BUU,  Oovemment,  Id  England,  their 

policy  carefally  weighed,  1. 166 
Bilb,  House  and  Seiuie.  i.  136 
Bishop,  J.   B.,  on  "Money   in   City 

Elections,"  1.643;  tL  1S8 
BlackstoDo,  Mr.  Justice,  quoted,  i.  29, 

281,446 
Blaine,  J.  G.,  1.  44, 12Ti  U.  40, 183.  200, 

206',  22G,  22T 
"  Bolters,"  11.  3HS,  333 
"BoMes,"    ii.    10»-130j    "Bosses   v. 

Earopean  demagogoes,  114;  Bosses, 

166-1T4,  389,  397,  398,  406  iqq. 
Boston,  City  of,  1.  630;  U.  819,  8T6 
Boycotting,  11.  339 

Bradford,  Mr.  Oamaliel,  on  the  nom- 
inating machinery  of  Massachusetts, 

11.875 
Bribery  and  corrnptlon,  1.  462;  li.  114, 

146-149,  lSO-153,  238,  589,  691,  638 
Bribery  in  Congress,  11. 164 
Brigandage,  ii.  832 
British  Colonies,  self-governing,  1.  93, 

277;  governors  In,  irremovable  by 

the  Colony,  277 
Britiah  Columbia,  ii.  G28,  IS29 
British  imraigranta,  11.  34 
Brooklyn,  City   of.   Chatter,   i.    6B6; 

popalatioD  of,  and  city,  referred  to, 

Bryn  Mawr  College  fur  women,  11.  600 
Buchanan,  President,  1.  84,  338;  11. 1ST 
Bngbee.  J.  H.,  on  City  Govemment  of 

Boston,  I.  630 
Burr,  Aaron,  i.  47 

Cabihkt,  the  President's,  i.  86-96;  li. 
157 

Cabinet,  the,  system  of  government,  i. 
279  »77. 

Cablnet-govemment,  English,  1. 278 

Cssarlsm,  Improbability  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 1.68;  ii.  S74 


Calhoun,  John  C,  1. 84;  It.  14, 177, 802 
California,  Stale  of,  Constitution,  1. 

471,  476,  711-724;   ii.  186,  437,  621; 

character  of  the  State,  426;  Kear- 

neyism,  429(};.;  8TS 
Campaign  oomniltteea,  11.  S3 
Canada,  Constitution  of,  referred  to, 

i.249,3BG,473,6U;  11.137;  reUUons 

of,  lo  the  Unlled  States,  026,  B27 
Canada,  Bupreme  Court  of,  L  263 
Candidates  tor  office  in  England  now 

mainly  chosen  by  the  party  organi- 
zations, ii.  81 ;  intenogaUng  them 

for  pledges,  336 
Capital,  Influence  of  a,  upon  soalety, 

II,  791;  want  of  one  in  the  United 

States,  ib-i  causes  of  this,  79fi;  Ita 

reeolta,  T96 
Capitalists,  class  of,  U.  300,  T4S;  at- 

tack  upon,  437 
Carlisle,  Mr.,  i.  150 
Carolina,  North,  State  of,  1. 26, 414, SIS 
Carolina,  South,  1.  43,  19T ;  and  Blate 

rights,  1.380;  defies  Congress,  i.  403 
"  Carpet-baggers  "  in  the  South,  1. 349; 

ii.  163,  240, 476  iqq. 
CarUiaginlan  Conncils,  encroaofameats 

of,  I.  226 
Catholics,  Roman,  and  politics,  11.  699, 

TOO 
Caucus,  Party,  In  Congress,  1. 110, 206, 

206 
Central  Pacific  R.  B.,  11.  661 
Chambers,  Second,  American  view  of, 

1. 186 ;  11.  610 
Chancery  Courts,  1.  601 
Charles  I.  and  the  English  Parliament, 

1.261 
Charleston,  Democratic  convention  of 

1860,  at,  ii.  186 
Chase,  Ur.,  i.  88 
Chase,  Judge   Samuel,  impeachment 

of,  I.  230,  268 
Chicago,  City  of.  Republican  national 

convention,  of  1880,  and  1884,  at,  11. 

184 ;  of  1860,  222 
Chicago  World's  Fair  Exhibition,  of 

1893,  inventiveness  and  taste  of  the 

bnlldings  of,  11.  788 
Chinese  in  America,  the,  i.  724;  II.  41, 

49,  298,  439,  444 ;  case  of  Indignity 

to,  331 ;  attacks  on,  336 
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Church  and  State,  separation  of,  in 
America,  ii.  601,  695  sqq.;  reasons 
for  it,  700;  legal  position  of  a 
church,  702 ;  result  to  religion,  712 ; 
to  society  in  general,  812 

Churches  and  clergy,  the,  ii.  095-713 

Cincinnati,  City  of,  U.  121 

Circuit  Courts,  i.  231 

Cities,  dehts  of,  i.  526,  636-038;  their 
relation  to  townships,  595,  608,  663; 
their  growth,  622;  their  organiza- 
tion, 623  sqq. ;  indraught  towards 
them  from  the  country,  ii.  863.  See 
Municipal  Grovernment. 

"  Citizen's  "  (or  **  Independent ") 
ticket  in  voting,  ii.  143 

Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  i.  419, 
709;  ii.  100 

City  governments,  necessity  for  con- 
trol over,  i.  537 

Civil  Service  Reform,  i.  646;  ii.  27,  59, 
131^141,  161,  609;  Act  of  1883,  847 

Civil  Service,  the,  ii.  009 

Civil  War,  what  it  settled,  i.  337. 

Classes  in  America  as  influencing  opin- 
ion, ii.  29.3;  the  farmers,  21H;  shop- 
keepers, 296 ;  working  men,  ib. ;  city 
residuum,  299 ;  capitalists,  300 ;  pro- 
fessional men,  302;  literary  men, 
304 ;  summary,  305 ;  no  class  strag- 
gles, 599 

Clay,  Henry,  i.  47,  70;  ii.  12-14,  182, 
234,373 

Clergy,  the  American,  and  politics,  ii. 
207,  329, 41*5,  6<)<),  709 ;  their  equality, 
695  sqq. ;  their  social  standing,  707 

Cleveland,  Grover  (President),  i.  44, 
59,  209;  ii.  45,  46,  182,  im,  209,  225 

Clinton,  Governor,  i.  41 ;  ii.  132. 176 

Closure  of  debate  in  Congress,  i.  133- 
136 

Coast  survey  department,  i.  90 

Co-education,  ii.  733 

Coinage  Act  of  1873,  i.  180 

Collisions  between  Congress  and  Sen- 
ate, i.  186,  188 

Colonists,  early,  elements  of  diversity 
as  well  as  of  unity  among  them,  i.  24 

Colorado,  State  of,  i.  431,  485,  687 

Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  ii.  671,  672 

Columbia,  Federal  District  of,  i.  678; 
ii.  IHO 


Commerce  Commission,  Inter-State,  Ii 

647 

Commerce,  power  of  regulating,  i.  S3 

Commercial  distress,  1783-1786,  i.  21 

Committee  of  Appropriations,  i.  177, 
179 

'*  Committee  of  Conference/'  1. 187 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  i.  149, 
176, 179 

Committee  on  Credentials  in  party 
conventions,  iL  86, 104 

Committee  on  Rivers  and  Ebirbonrs, 
i.  177 

Committees  of  Congress,  i.  113,  199, 
149, 154-164, 176,  177 

Common  Councils,  i.  625 

Commons,  House  of.  See  House  of 
Commons 

Competitive  examinations,  ii.  139 

Complexity  of  American  institutions, 
i.  17 

Confederate  States,  Constitution  of 
1861,  i.  683 

Confederation  of  1781,  i.  20,  690 

Congress  of  1754  at  Albany,  i.  19;  of 
1765  at  New  York,  20;  of  1774-1788 
at  Philadelphia,  20,21,155 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
i.  35,  3(>,  697;  its  relation  to  the 
President,  57,  59,  93,  208-214,  284. 
288;  its  powers,  61,  699;  commit- 
tees, 113, 140, 155,  176, 179 ;  criticism 
of  its  legislation,  1(38;  of  its  finance, 
174 ;  the  division  into  two  chambers. 
183;  their  substantial  identity  of 
character,  184;  collisions  between 
the  two,  186 ;  influence  of  local  feel- 
ing in  elections,  189;  comparison 
with  the  English  S3rstem,  191 ;  sala- 
ries of  members,  194;  short  tenure 
of  office,  195 ;  and  short  duration  of 
a  Congress,  196;  its  numbers,  197; 
good  attendance  of  members,  198; 
want  of  opportunities  for  distinc- 
tion, 199;  absence  of  leaders,  201; 
party  caucuses,  205 ;  want  of  a  con- 
sistent policy, 206,  .302 ;  few  open  rela- 
tions with  the  executive,  208 ;  control 
over  the  latter,  210^  power  of  the 
purse,  212;  cannot  dismiss  an  offi- 
cial, ib. ;  and  supreme  power  in  the 


goTsiunient,  23T;  the  Conitltatlon 
out  of  the  Tescb  ot  Coagrem,  342; 
■tatutea  pa«sed  ultra  cirei,  24a ;  pro- 
posed veto  on  BtaU  IsgtBlatloD,  297 ; 
datects  in  the  atmctare  and  work- 
iDgofCongTeaaaummarlzediSOO;  ita 
relations  to  the  electora,  302;  "con- 
current legislation,"  328;  electoral 
franchise.  3% ;  origin  of  the  ajitem, 
flTO;  private  bills  In  Congiess,  SIS; 
"lobbying,"  462;  li.  IBI,  162;  bow 
far  Congress  Is  corrupt.  1ST;  con- 
gresrional  caucus  tor  the  earl^  Pres- 
idential elections,  1T6;  checkaon  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  33l>\  con- 
gressional oratory,  802;  tbe  tntare 
of  Congress,  84S 
Congieaaional  encroaohment,  dlstmst 

of,  t.  sg 

Congrational  Record,  1. 140 

Congrestman,  term  eiplalned,  1. 148 

Conkling,  Boscoe,  1. 63 

ConnectlciiC,  State  of,  I.  19,  19T,  429, 
431.  481,  SOS,  513 

Constitution  (Federal)  of  1T89,  difB- 
cnlty  of  framing  It,  I.  22:  an  Instru- 
ment  of  compromise,  2ft;  opposition 
to  lU  ratification,  26 ;  fear  of  Euro- 
pean aggression  led  to  Its  adoption, 
37;  original  amendments  to,  jfr. ; 
causes  of  Ita  excellence,  39;  Ita 
donble  aspect,  32;  the  complement 
and  crovn  of  the  State  Constltu- 
tloQB,  33;  tunctlona  of  government 
It  provides  for,  ib. ;  objects  of  Ita 
framers,  34,  222,  310,  3IS;  11.  26S; 
creation  of  two  chambers  by,  1.  183 ; 
schema  of,  tends  to  put  stability 
above  activity.  114;  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  It.  1, 130 ;  balance  of  power 
It  provides  for,  232,  40i ;  II.  28H,  2BT ; 
Its  relation  to  Congress,  1.  242;  to 
the  Courts,  24.Tsg5,;  respect  felt  for 
H,  256,  311 ;  Puritanic  element  in  it, 
300;  its  success,  310;  pec  all  ar  distri- 
bution of  governmental  functions, 
SIS;  remarkable  omissions,  318,  SH ; 
limits  the  competence  of  Congress, 
336;  Its  development,  361;  by  amend- 
ment. 361;  by  Interpretatinu  and 
construction,  3T2;  by  legislation. 
392;  by  usage,  393;  collisions  with 


the  eieeutlvB  or  legislature,  39T ;  t» 
■nils  o(  this  development.  40U;  aer- 
vices  ot  the  Constitution  to  the 
nation,  40lj;  provisions  it  owes  to 
Slate  constitutions.  6T0;  the  Cooati- 
tution  given  at  length,  69T-T10 

Constitution  of  California,  i.  Til 

Constitution  of  Confederate  States  of 
Itttil,  1.683 

CoBstitution  of  North  Amerlcin  colo- 
nies, 1.  19,  42U;  of  ITTT,  19 

Constitutions  of  the  States.  I.  X;  thell 
history.  42T.4TT ;  mode  of  alteration, 
432;  their  real  natare.  433;  thelrcon- 
tents,  436;  contusion  of  provisloiia, 
443;  less  capacity  tor  expansion 
than  In  the  Federal  Constitution, 
444;  tbelr  development,  400;  typia 
of  constitutions,  4.'i3;  their  length, 
4t>l;  growth  of  democratic  tenden* 
cies,  450;  comparative  frequency  of 
change,  406;  Jealous;  of  offlciala, 
459 ;  protection  of  private  property, 
ib, ;  extension  of  State  Interference, 
461 ;  penalties  not  always  enforced, 
ib.]  legislation  by  a  Constitution, 
463;  Itademerltsand  itsadvantages, 
4T2;  constitutional  conventions,  4T6 

Conalltutlons,  rigid  or  written,  1.  30, 
35.  36,  3T,  60,  66,  101,  360,  383,  39T, 
402.405,  40T,  086;  ii,  595.  610;  con- 
trasted with  flexible  constitutions, 
i.  360,  306 

Constitutional  Amendments,  I.  2T,  SO, 
101,  126,  235,  320,  364-STl,  469,  099, 
TOfi-TlO 

Constitntional  Conventiona.  8te  Con- 
ventions 

Continental  Congress  of  1TT4  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1.  19 

Convention  (Constitntional)  of  1TS6  at 
Annapolis,  1.  21 ;  of  1T8T  at  Phila- 
delphia, 22-24,  30,  99,  183,  215,  223, 
282,  312.  325,  687-660;  11.  5,  267;  of 
dilTeretit  States,  I.  26,  2T,  61^-660 

Conventions,  Note  on  Constitutional, 
!.  667;  nominating,  il.  82,  104,875; 
National.  82;  Ihelr  evolution,  170, 
220;  composition,  178;  working,  181; 
objects,  180;  classes  of  aspirants, 
IMT;  complexity  of  their  motives, 
139;   prelimliwry  work,  it.;   open- 
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.  ing  of  the  Conyentioii,  190;  the  vot- 
ing, 196 ;  effect  of  the  syBtem  apon 
public  life,  221;  their  tempestuous 
character,  222 

Ck>oley,  T.  M.  (Judge),  quoted,  1.  56, 
309,  313,  336,  339,  375,  383.  399, 681 

Cooley's  **  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions," quoted,  i.  233,  446,  448, 470, 
526,  556,  681 

Ck>oley'8  ''History  of  mchigan," 
cited,  i.  383,  404 

Ck>oley's  "  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law,"  quoted,  i.  233,  236.  314. 420 

''Copperheads,"  the,  ii.  32 

Copyright,  i.  33;  International,  ii.  324- 
326,774 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  ii.  671,  672 

Corporations  in  America,  i.  449,  715; 
ii.  855 

Corruption,  ii.  154-165,  238.  See 
Bribery 

County  organization,  i.  597,  598,  599, 
604,  608,  611 ;  ii.  876 

Courtesy  of  the  Senate,  i.  62 

Court  of  Claims,  i.  239 

Creative  intellectual  power,  ii.  767. 
See  Intellectual  productivity 

"  Croker  Correspondence,"  the,  i.  280 

Currency,  control  of  the,  i.  33;  cur- 
rency question,  a  source  of  disquiet, 
ii.356 

Dakota,  State  of,  i.  126,  442,  486,  564, 
584 

"Dark  Horse,"  meaning  of  the  term, 
ii.  187 ;  referred  to,  200 

'Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward^  i.  686 

Darwin,  the  "  struggle  for  existence," 
and  political  strife,  i.  401 

Debt,  National,  i.  176,  181;  public 
debts  of  States,  523,  723;  of  cities, 
527,637 

Declaration  of  Independence,  the  i.  30, 
92,307,438;  ii.  357,  551 

Deficiency  Bill,  i.  179 

Degrees  and  examinations.  Univer- 
sity, ii.  678 

Delaware,  State  of,  i.  124,  414,  439,  486 

Demagogues,  influence  of,  ii.  578 

Democracies,  and  the  control  of  foreign 
policy,  i.  107,  221,  343;  charged  with 
fickleness,  456;  and  the  judiciary. 


604 ;  11. 696 ;  "  rotation  in  office."  133 
may  be  tested  by  the  statesmen  pro* 
duced,  228 ;  the  strength  of  popular 
government:  its  excellence,  260; 
two  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
<&.;  safeguards  against  these,  261; 
its  educative  power,  ih.\  democracy 
and  State  interference,  540  sqq.\ 
chief  faults  attributed  to  democra- 
cies, 563 ;  how  far  these  are  present 
in  America,  664;  their  true  faults, 
681-593;  how  far  observable  in 
America,  684;  necessity  of  reverence 
and  self-control,  727 ;  effect  of  social 
equality  upon  manners,  764;  on 
thought,  757  «99.;  profusion  of 
speech  due  to  democracy,  801;  not 
rightly  charged  with  producing  uni- 
formity of  character,  835 

Democracy  in  America,  and  the  judi- 
ciary, i.  504,  510;  and  rotation  in 
office,  ii.  133 ;  tested  by  the  states- 
men it  produces,  228  sqq, ;  its  edu- 
cative influence,  366;  its  supposed 
faults  examined,  563;  weakness, 
564;  fickleness,  565;  insubordina- 
tion, 666 ;  jealousy  of  greatness,  674  ; 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  676;  love 
of  novelty,  677 ;  influence  of  dema- 
gogues, 578 ;  its  true  faults,  581  sqq. ; 
its  merits,  594;  stability,  ih.\  obe- 
dience to  law,  696;  consistency  of 
political  ideas,  697;  restrictions  on 
officials,  598 ;  no  class  struggles,  599, 
603;  energetic  use  of  natural  re- 
sources, 601;  latent  vigour  of  the 
government,  602 ;  spirit  of  frater- 
nity, 604;  application  of  American 
experience  to  Europe,  607-614;  in- 
fluence of  democracy  on  the  position 
of  women,  742;  spirit  of  equality, 
744,  797;  its  inifluence  on  manners, 
754;  influence  of  democracy  on 
American  thought,  761  sqq. ;  on  the 
pleasantness  of  life,  810;  on  uni- 
formity, 825 ;  its  future,  840 ;  democ- 
racy and  the  approaching  economic 
struggle,  851 

Democratic  party,  the,  of  1793  (or 
Republicans),  i.  42;.  ii.  6;  of  1829, 
i.  268;  ii.  12,  16,  18-21,  26^0,  180; 
intelligent  adiierents  of,  33 


Denominational  Census  (1890),  li.  TM, 

718 
Destj's   "  CoustltntioD    Annotated," 

qnoted,  1. 329 
Dicey'a  "  Law  of  the  ConstltDtioD," 

quoted,  I,  244 
DUtingaisbed  men,  want  of,  In  Amei- 

tea,  1.  T8-Sa,  200, 201 ;  U.  SI,  09  tqg., 

236,  B9I,  613,  TT9 

DUttlct  Courts,  1. 231 
IHTlslons  inCongreM,  mode  of  taking, 
1.132 


Domestic  serrlce,  avei^OD  of  Amerl- 


Eaton,  D.  B.,  on  "Fdmary  Ele»- 

tions,"  11. 102 
Education,  Boreau  of,  1.  90. 614 
EdocaUoD,  legal,  prorldon  for,  U.  623 
Education,  public.  In  America,  i.  460, 
617 ;  higher  education  and  poUtici,  U. 
292:  public,  11.  284,  316,  663  igq., 
729,746 
Elections,  influence  ol   local  feeling 
In,  i.  189-193;  qnestion  of  annual 
•lections,  IST ;  winning  of  tbe  work 
of  politics,  11.  62 ;  tbelr  machinery, 
142  »qq-;  fraudulent  practices,  146- 
163,  210-212,  240,  S91i  coet  of  elec- 
tions. 127 ;  a  corrupt  district  of  New 
York    Slate,    148;    machinery    in 
HaB8achuBetts,T37;  elections  tbe  In- 
strument of  government  by  public 

Elections'  Presidential,  I.  38,  T2.  298; 
nominating  conventions,  ii.  ITS ;  tbe 
campaign,  203;  enthusiasm  evoked, 
221 ;  disputed  election  of  18TtJ,  S99 

Eliot,  C,  W.,  on  tbe  material  develop- 
ment of  tbe  United  Stales,  ii.  601 

Elliott's  "Debates,"  quoted,  I.  22,  23, 
24,  26,  28,  41,  90,  102,  til,  196,  266, 
279,360 

Emerwin,  R.  W.,  quoted.  11.  866 

England,  former  American  hatred  of, 
1.  24;  11.  786;  growing  [riendllness 
to,  027.  783 
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England  and  Amsrlea  compared ;  the 
Judiciary,  1.  35, 229,  240, 273 ;  11. 632 ; 
Parliamentary  system,  1.  36,  E6,  86, 
93,  97,  98,  121, 129  tgq.,  138, 137, 147, 
119,  16S,  197,  201,  2T7,  4T3;  royal 
prerogative,  E6,  69,  70,  74,  12T,  197 ; 
elections,  1.71,  71,  127,  192;  il.  77, 
90,  172,  218;  the  cabinet,  I.  86, 
89,  90;  parties,  149;  II.  21,  39,  137; 
flnauce,  i.  174;  whips,  202;  inter- 
pretaUon  of  statutes,  200,  269,  261: 
relations  of  executive  and  leglala- 
ture,277;  universities,  682;  11.  666; 
"referendum,"  i.  467;  municipal 
government,  S70,  B76;  counties, 
697,612 ;  sanitation,  617 ;  politidans, 
11.  66,  61,  TO;  corruption,  163,  238; 
political  morality,  241;  public  opin- 
ion, 247,  2C0,  2G8,  270  aqq.,  317  iqq.. 
3T1;  classes,  293;  government  inter- 
ference,611  iqq. ;  tbe  Bar, 617 ;  power 
of  wealth,  749;  Intellectual  produc- 
tivity, 771,  778;  liberty,  782;  ora- 
tory,  799 

English  Acts  of  Parliament,  mode  of 
inlerprelatlon  by  tbe  Judges,  I.  2S1 

English  borough-owning  magnates,  11. 
236 

English  common  and  statute  law, 
taken  by  the  United  States  as 
a  model,  1.  346 

English  Constitution,  referred  to,  I. 
29,  30,  31,  31,  36,  39.  61.  66,  60,  171, 
216,  241,  264,  268,  2n,  360,  387,  398, 
396.402,446;  il.  283 

English  counties,  formerly  Indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  now  local  adminis- 
trative areas,  1. 16 

English  Crown,  antiquity  of,  I.  216; 
Independent  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 219 

English  kings,  formerly  present  In 
Parliament,  i.  209 

English  moralllles  in  public  life,  U. 
211,243 

English  Parliament,  omnipotent,  I. 
212;  cited,  11.  318 

English  parties,  11.  22 

Equality,  senses  of  the  word,  11.  T44; 
inequality  of  wealth  in  America, 
ib. ;  social  equality,  74T  ;  effect  on 
-""     lis  charm,  810 
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Equalization,  Board  of » i.  614,  629 

European  aggression,  fear  of,  i.  27 

European  statesmen,  representative 
types,  ii.  231 

European  travellers,  and  the  study  of 
the  State  G^ovemments  of  America, 
i.411 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  (English), 
his  budget,  i.  174 

Executive,  American:  influence  of 
public  opinion  on  it,  ii.  266 ;  its  la- 
tent vigour,  602.  See  Cabinet,  Pres- 
ident, Senate 

Executive  and  Legislative  depart- 
ments, separated  by  the  American 
Constitution,  i.  90,  91, 178,  208  sqq., 
215  sqq.;  their  relations  under  the 
European  cabinet  system,  277  sqq. ; 
struggles  between  them  in  England, 
287;  and  in  America,  288;  results  of 
their  separation,  292 ;  danger  of 
making  legislature  supreme,  i.  664 ; 
separation  not  essential  to  democ- 
racy, ii.  687 

Farmers'  Alliance,  the,  i.  673;  ii.  41, 
44 

Farmers  in  America,  characteristics 
of,  ii.  293 

Fatalism  of  the  multitude,  ii.  344,  349 

"  Favourite,"  meaning  of  the  term,  ii. 
187 

"  Favourite  Son,"  ii.  187 

Federal  Courts.  See  Judiciary  (Fed- 
eral) 

Federal  Ctovemment,  the:  its  chief 
functions,  i.  33,  316 ;  limitations  on 
its  powers,  36,  37,  317;  its  several 
departments:  the  President,  38; 
Cabinet,  86;  Senate,  96;  House  of 
Representatives,  124 ;  the  legislature 
and  executive,  215;  the  judiciary, 
228;  "concurrent  powers,"  316; 
working  relations  with  the  State 
governments,  326;  intervention  in 
disturbances,  330;  its  relations  to 
individual  citizens,  330;  cases  of  re- 
sistance, 334;  coercion  of  a  State 
impossible,  :338;  the  determination 
of  its  lowers,  378;  lines  of  their 
development,  380;  results  of  the 
latter,  400 


Federalist  party,  the»  1. 42, 98, 887;  ii 

6-12, 176 

Federalist,  The,  quoted,  L  30,  87,  11^ 
191, 197, 198,  229,  235,  256,  282, 393 

Federal  System  of  America,  the;  itt 
main  features,  i.  312;  distribution 
of  powers,  313,  697  sqq. ;  omiationf 
in  the  Constitution,  322 ;  indestructi- 
bility of  the  Union,  323;  working  of 
the  system,  326;  criticism  of  it,  342; 
its  merits,  360 ;  causes  of  its  stabil> 
ity,  357 ;  dominance  of  the  central- 
izing tendencies,  403;  its  future,  ii. 
328,684 

Federal  System  of  Canada,  i.  684 

Federal  S3rstem  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities, i.  682 

Federal  Union  of  1789,  parallels  to, 
i.  23 

Federation,  faults  attributed  to,  i.  342 ; 
their  merits  as  illustrated  by  Amer- 
ica, 350 

Female  Suffrage.  <See  Woman  Suffrage. 

**  Fifteenth  Amendment,"  i.  126,  318, 
827,710 

Financial  bills  in  England,  i.  174; 
mode  of  passing  them  in  America, 
176-180;  results  of  the  system,  180; 
reason  for  it,  180 ;  flourishing  finan- 
cial condition  of  America,  181 ;  yearly 
surpluses,  181 ;  the  paying  off  of  the 
national  debt,  181;  State  finance, 
612-627 

Fletcher  v.  Peck,  i.  257 

Florida,  sale  of,  by  Spain,  1.  27;  Con- 
stitution of,  497 

Foreign  relations,  control  of ,  i.  S3, 63, 
106-109;  discontinuity  of  policy,  71 ; 
difficulty  of  control  by  popular  as- 
semblies, 220 ;  division  of  powers  in 
America,  224 ;  faults  due  to  the  Fed 
eral  system,  342 ;  influence  of  publie 
opinion,  ii.  371;  and  territorial  ex. 
tension,  621;  and  of  the  American 
spirit  of  fraternity,  605 

Forensic  oratory,  ii.  802.    See  Orator* 

ical  excellence 
France,  sale  of  Louisiana  by,  i.  37; 
intellectual  relations  to  America,  ii. 
786 
FrankUn,  Benjamin,  1.  22, 194 
Fraternity,  spirit  of,  in  America,  ii.  605 
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g^^eedom  of  diieiiBsion  in  America, 
U.360 

Freeman,  Prof.  E.  A.,  quoted,  i.  72 

Free  trade  and  protection,  i.  176;  ii. 
26,47 

Free  Traders,  ii.  48 

"  Free  Boilers  "  party,  ii.  14,  30 

Fremont,  General,  ii.  14, 178 

French  Canadians  in  New  England,  i. 
506;  ii.  36,  967 

French  Chamber,  ii.  223 

French  Constitution  and  Government 
referred  to,  i.  60, 74, 91, 197, 221, 244, 
250,287,371;  ii.  258 

French  Constitution  of  1791,  referred 
to,  i.  60,  295 

French  Senate,  i.  97, 197 

Fundamental  orders  of  Connecticut, 
of  1638,  the  oldest  political  Consti- 
tution in  America,  i.  429 

Future,  the  intellectual,  of  America, 
ii.  779,  780 

Future,  the,  of  American  political  in- 
stitutions, ii.  840;  of  the  Federal 
system,  ib. ;  of  Congress,  the  ezecu- 
tive,  the  judiciary,  844;  of  the 
Presidency,  845 ;  of  the  party  system, 
846;  of  the  spoils  system  and  the 
machine,  ib. ;  the  democracy  and  the 
approaching  economic  struggle  for 
existence,  850 

Future,  the  social  and  economic,  of 
America,  ii.  854 ;  great  fortunes,  t6. ; 
corporations,  85(3;  changes  in  popu- 
lation, 858;  the  negroes,  859;  ques- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  an  American 
type  of  character,  861, 862 ;  tendency 
towards  city  life,  863 ;  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aristocracy  improbable, 
866;  future  of  literature  and 
thought,  866;  of  other  elements  of 
civilization,  868 

Gallatin,  Albert,  i.  89 

Garfield,  J.  A.  (President),  i.  46,  52, 

63,  64, 192 ;  ii.  138, 182, 188,  200 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  i. 

539 
General  election  in  England,  a  period 

of  disturbance,  i.  71 
"General  Ticket"  system  of  voting, 

1.43 


George  HI.  and  English  pocket  bor- 
oughs, i.  281 ;  and  **  place,"  ii.  134 

George,  Henry,  the  Labour  party  can- 
didate for  mayor,  ii.  42;  referred 
to,  248 

Georgia,  State  of,  i.  183,  235,  258,  269; 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  i.  403;  and 
pensions,  513;  and  a  second  cham- 
ber, 670 

German  Constitution,  referred  to,  i. 
220;  ii.  258 

Germanic  Confederation,  i.  16,  350 ;  ii. 
332 

German  immigrants  in  America,  ii.  34, 
35,  36,  299,  786 

Germany  and  America,  intellectual 
relation  of,  ii.  787 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  i.  124 

Gilman,  President  (Johns  Hopkins 
University),  on  degrees  for  women, 

ii.  678 

Gk>schen,  Mr.,  on  laiasezfaire,  ii.540 

Government,  forms  of,  in  free  coun- 
tries, i.  277 ;  ii.  264 ;  their  influence 
upon  national  character,  ii.  365,  758 

Grovernors,  State.  See  State  Execu- 
tive 

Granger  movement,  the,  ii.  436,  646 

Grant,  U.  S.  (President),  i.  45,  46,  64, 
68,  78,  84,  214,  276;  ii.  182,  370 

Great  men,  why  not  chosen  as  Presi- 
dents, i.  78,  8qq. 

Greece,  ancient,  constitutions  of,  re- 
ferred to,  i.  23,  36,  72,  217,  220,  259, 
361,  368,  574;  ii.  150,  222,  265 

Greeley,  Horace,  ii.  178,  273 

Greenbackers,  the  (i>arty  of),  ii.  39, 
40,41,44,47,212 

Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  wars  of,  ii.  24 

Habeas  (7o97)u«,  suspension  of,  i.  55. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  i.  23,  25,  30,  39, 

47,  63,  89,  92,  99,  100,  111,  208,  229, 

235,  667 ;  ii.  6^,  11,  14,  19,  33,  222, 

234 
Hanseatic  League,  1. 16,  360,  575 
Hare's      "  American     Constitutional 

Law,"  quoted,  i.  338,  379,  387 
Harring^ton,    author    of    *' Oceana,'' 

quoted,  i.  37, 103 
Harrison,  Benjamin    (President),   ii. 

183 
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Hart,  Prof.  A.  B.,  <*  Practical  EssayB 
on  American  Government,''  ii.  161 

Hartford  Ck>nvention  of  1814,  i.  388 ;  ii. 
11 

Hartington,  Lord,  ii.  221 

Harvard  University,  ii.  670 

Hastings,  Warren,  i.  50 

Hawaii,  Constitution  of,  i.  684;  re- 
lations of  the  island  to  the  United 
States,  ii.  532-^33 

Hawaii,  rising  of  1892,  ii.  533 

Hayes,  R.  B.  (President),  i. 48-50, 214, 
330;  ii.  139 

Henry,  Patrick,  i.  307 

Hereditary  titles,  i.  701 ;  ii.  753 

History,  its  services  to  politics,  ii. 
607 

Hitchcock's  "State  Ck)n8titations " 
quoted,  i.  554;  ii.  650 

Holker,  Lord  Justice,  case  of,  i.  271 

Home  of  the  Nation,  the,  ii.  449-468 ; 
phenomena,  racial,  climatic,  and 
economical,  of  the  New  World,  449 ; 
relation  of  geographical  conditions 
to  national  growth,  450 ;  influence  of 
physical  environment,  451 ;  physical 
characteristics,  452 ;  climate  an  his- 
torical factor,  453;  aridity  of  the 
West,  454;  influence  of  early  colo- 
nial and  frontier  life  on  the  national 
character,  ib.;  early  European  set- 
tlements in  America,  455;  settle- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  basin  and 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  457;  easy 
acquisition  of  the  Pacific  coast,  pre- 
viously held  in  the  feeble  power  of 
Mexico,  458,  459;  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  South  dependent  upon 
slave  labour,  459;  imperilled  unity 
of  the  South,  ib. ;  the  chief  natural 
sources  of  wealth  —  fertile  soils,  min- 
eral wealth,  and  standing  timber, 
460 ;  varieties  of  soil,  461 ;  mineral 
resources,  461,  462;  industrial  popu- 
lation increasing  faster  than  the 
agricultural,  462;  geography  and 
commerce  point  to  one  nation,  463; 
with  a  vast  home  trade,  free  trade 
with  foreign  countries  of  little  conse- 
quence, ib. ;  railways  and  inter-state 
commerce  unifying  influences,  464; 
assimilating  power  of  language,  in- 


stitations,  and  ideas,  ib. ;  nnpec^led 
gaps  narrowing  daily,  ib, ;  dialectic 
variations  over  the  Union  few,  465 ; 
immigration  and  climate  may  in 
time  create  differences  in  national 
and  ph3r8ical  types,  465,  466;  aver- 
age duration  of  life  and  physical 
well-being,  466,  467 ;  the  nation  sov- 
ereign of  its  own  fortunes,  468 ;  im- 
munity from  foreign  aggression,  ib. ; 
immense  defensive  strength  and 
material  prosperity,  id. 

Homicide  condoned  in  some  States,  ii. 
567,636 

Honourable,  title  of,  i.  129 

House  of  Commons  (English),  referred 
to,  i.  61,  98, 99, 108, 115, 130, 136, 137, 
147, 166, 174,  181,  197,  198,  199,  202, 
210,  279,  285,  299;  ii.  55,  221,  223. 
See  Parliament 

House  of  Lords,  referred  to,  i.  61,  97, 
99,  115,  118,  119,  121,  184,  187,  197, 

.  199,  273,  285,  288 ;  ii.  55.    See  Parlia- 
ment 

Howard  on  "  Local  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  i.  599 

Hume  (David),  *'  Essays,"  referred  to, 
i.  24;  ii.  19 

Hyde  Park  (London),  meetings  in,  ii. 
227 

Idaho,  Territory  of ,  i.  125, 441, 461, 585 

Illinois,  State  of,  i.  481,  GOl,  607 

Immigrants  in  America,  i.  24 ;  ii.  34, 
299,  858;  pounced  upon  by  voting 
agents,  99 ;  influence  of  public  opin- 
ion upon  them,  367;  their  influence 
upon  the  national  character,  861; 
restrictions  upon  immigration,  863 

Impeachment  of  executive  officers,  i. 
50,  91,  211,  500;  of  judges,  110,  230, 
558 

Indian  affairs,  L  89,  269,  578 ;  ii.  371 

Indian  Territory  (west of  Arkansas),  i. 
97,578;  ii.  180 

Indiana,  State  of,  i.  414 

Individualism,  spirit  of,  in  America, 
ii.  539 

Individuals  and  Assemblies,  combats 
between,  i.  226 

Influence  of  religion,  the,  in  America, 
ii.  714-727 


fateUectoal    cmliMnM,    podtlon    ac- 
corded to,  II.  TSl 

Intellectual    productiTlty,    cotidltioni 
of,  II.  7S9  iqq. ;  how  tar  eilBtliig  In 
America,  TTO ;  recent  devalopn 
of  American  thought,  777;  promise 
for  the  future.  789,  SffJ 
IntellectDal    relation   of   America   to 

Europe,  ii.  781-700 
loterior,  Secretary  of  the,  i.  86,  S9 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  i. 
372;    the   Interpreting   authorities, 
374;  Judicial  principles  ot  Interpre- 
tation and  constrncUon,  376; 
of  development  of  Implied  powers, 
381;  development  by  the  executive 
and  Congraas,  382;   checks  on  the 
process,  3S&;  its  Important  resolta, 
387-3aO 
Iowa,  State  of,  i.  115,  ei8,  608 
Irisb  In  America,  the,  i.  2t ;  il.  31-36, 

300,368,858 
Irish  draft  rioU,  ot  1863,  11.  603 
Irish  Parliament,  placemen  In,  1.221! 
Irish  vote,  the,  il.  196 
Isle  of  Man,  Constitution  of,  I.  219 
Italian  Jabour  vote  in  America,  II.  99 
Italian  ministers,  nsually  members  of 

Parliament,  i.  87 
Italian  pHrliamentary  system,  1.  93 
Italian  represenlatlvB  chambers,  1. 187 ; 
Italian  membere  of,  and  free  rail- 


!,  11.  11 


Italian  Senate,  1. 1ST 

Jackson,  Andrew  (President),  i.  B6, 
«6,  268,  291,  37a,  39i;  il.  132,  177,  373 

Jackson.  Mrs.  Helen,  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians,  11.  372 

Jameson  on  "Constitutional  Conven- 

JefFerson,  Thomas  (President),  1.  30, 

4B,  47,  67,  77,  76,  85.  88,  89,  92,  209, 

268,  276,  337,  376,  382,  426;  U.  6-12, 

33,  131.176,234,373 

Jefferson's"  Manual  ot  Parliamentary 

Practice,"!.  142 
Jersey.  New,  State  of,  I.  430 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  il.  609 
Johnson,  Andrew  (President),  51,  S6, 
51),  61, 122,  188,  20li,  211,  213,  27«,  291  ■ 
Johnson,  Reverdy.  treaty  o(  1869, 1. 107  i 


Joint  stock  compMiIss,  il.  6DB 
Judiciary,  American,  general  remarks 

on,  Ii.  609,  632-612 

Judiciary,  English,  independence  ot, 
1.258 

Judiciary  (Federal),  the,  1.  36,  703; 
cases  ot  impeachment,  110;  Federal 
courts  a  necessary  part  ot  the  gov- 
ernment, 228,  246;  Supreme  Court, 
2»;  Circuit  courts,  231;  Dlstrlat 
courts,  ib.;  Court  of  Claims,  ib.; 
their  Jorlsdlctlon,  231-237;  proe«d- 
ure,  236;  working  of  the  system, 
238;  separation  of  the  judicial  from 
the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, 239;  necessity  for  its  crea- 
tion, SIS  1  the  Courts  do  not  control 
the  legislature,  but  Interpret  the 
law,  2S2 ;  importance  of  their  func- 
tions, 253;  the  system  not  novel, 
205;  Its  success,  256;  not  peculiar 
to  a  Federal  government,  2B9;  the 
Courts  and  politics,  361;  salutary 
influence  of  the  Bar,  266;  conflict 
with  other  authorities,  267;  wtak 
point  In  the  constitution  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Court,  270,  276, 306 ;  superior- 
ity ot  Federal  Circuit  and  District 
judges,  271;  State  Judiciary  ill-paid, 
ib.;  corruption  and  partisanship 
rare,  272 ;  Supreme  Court '  feels  the 
touch  of  public  opinion,'  273;  value 
ot  the  Federal  courts  to  the  country, 
27t ;  degree  of  strength  and  stability 
possessed  by  them,  272;  Indepen- 
dence of,  306;  their  relation  to  th« 
State  coutU,  332;  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution,  373;  de- 
vslopment  ot  their  powers,  402; 
characUr  ot  the  Bench,  ii.  634; 
freedom  from  corruption,  638;  its 
future,  6(2 

Judiciary  (Slate),  the,  1. 36;  natore  of 
Its  authority,  446;  principles  ot 
action,  447 ;  variety  ot  courta.  501 ; 
jurisdiction,  502;  attempts  at  codi- 
flcatlon,  603;  powers  of  judges,  604; 
mode  ot  appointment,  ib. ;  tenure  of 
office,  50G;   salarlea,  ib.;   character 


1,  507; 


it  ot  ii 


Illinois,    604 ; 


iiSi 
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American  State  Bench,  ii.  60e,  638 ; 
charges  of  corruption,  639 

Keakkktism  in  California,  ii.  425- 
448,878 

Kent's  "Commentaries"  quoted,  i.  231, 
447,480 

Kentucky  legislature,  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  Sedition  and  Alien  Acts, 
i.  335 ;  on  the  tariff  of  1798.  337 ;  on 
life  and  property,  440;  on  child 
labour,  460 

Knights  of  Labour,  ii.  41,  297 

**  Know-nothing"  party,  ii.  14,  17,  291 

Knox,  Henry,  Mass.,  i.  92 

Ku  Klux  Klan  outrages,  i.  349 

Labour  party,  ii.  41,  297,  856 

Labour  troubles,  ii.  600 

LaUsez  fairer  policy  of,  i.  340 ;  ii.  20, 
27,536-548 

Laws,  American,  four  kinds  of,  i.  248; 
their  want  of  uniformity,  345 

Lawyers  in  America,  ii.  302,  303,  625. 
See  Bar  (American) 

Lea,  Henry  C,  quoted,  ii.  422 

Lectures  in  America,  ii.  805 

Legal  issues,  their  importance  in  Con- 
gress, i.  88 

Legal  Profession.    See  Bar 

Legal  Tender  Acts,  i.  248,  270,  276,  315 

Legislation  in  America:  the  Presi- 
dent's part  in  it,  i.  56;  tests  of  its 
excellence,  165;  applied  to  English 
legislation,  166;  and  to  American, 
168;  criticism  of  the  method  of 
direct  legislation  by  the  people,  463 ; 
ii.  611 

Legislation,  special,  distinguished  from 
general,  i.  217;  an  evil  in  America, 
636,  662,  553,  641,  660,  663 

Legislative  intervention,  chief  forms 
of,  ii.  542 

Legislative  power,  supreme,  rests  with 
the  people,  i.  250,  463  sqq. ;  ii.  611 

Legislature  and  Execative.  See  Ex- 
ecutive 

Legislature  (Federal).    See  Congress 

Legislature  (State).  See  State  Legis- 
latures 

Legislatures  (City).  See  Municipal 
government 


Leyermore'a  "  Town  and  City  GoTem^ 
ment  of  New  Haven  "  quoted,  i.  627 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  Cornewall,  11.  229 

"liberty"  party,  ii.  14 

Liliuokalani,  Queen,  ii.  533 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (President),  i.  52, 
55,  64,  73,  78,  84,  85,  101,  187,  269, 
296,  365,  398,  422;  ii.  15,  67,  236,  282, 
364,373 

Liquor  prohibition,  i.  571;  ii.  25 

Literary  men  in  America,  ii.  304 

Literature,  American,  ii.  764;  compar- 
ative want  of  creative  power,  768; 
causes  of  this,  771 ;  recent  develop- 
ments of  thought,  777;  relation  to 
Europe,  783 ;  promise  for  the  future, 
790;  influence  of  a  capital  on,  792 

"Lobby,"  the,  i.  462,  677;  ii.  168,  Ib^ 

Local  feeling,  strength  of,  i.  81,  82, 
189-193;  482,544,691 

Local  government,  types  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  589,  611 ;  township  type,  590, 
611;  county  type,  597;  mixed  type, 
593,  600;  instance  of  Illinois,  601; 
of  Michigan,  605;  of  Iowa,  608;  of 
Pennsylvania,  ih, ;  control  over  local 
1  authorities,  613;  taxation,  Q14;  ab- 
sence of  representation,  615;  chief 
functions  of  local  government,  616 ; 
influence  of  party  spirit,  619;  sim- 
plicity of  the  system,  620;  govern- 
ment of  cities,  622  {see  Municipal 
government) ;  character  of  the 
statesmen  produced  by  the  system, 
ii.  231 

Local  option,  i.  472 

Local  self-government,  advantages  of, 
i.  351 ;  u.  611 

Locke  on  "  Civil  Govemment,"  i.  282 

Logan,  General,  ii.  200 

Ix)g-rolling,  ii.  158 

London,  indifference  to  voting,  ii.  320 

Long  Parliament  (England)^  the,   L 
218 

Lord  Chancellor  (English),  powers  of, 
i.  98 ;  on  woolsack,  118 

Louisiana  (French  territory,  west  of 
the  Mississippi),  i.  27,  55,  382;  ii.  11 
Louisiana,  State  of,  L  55,  388,  439; 
code  of,  i.  503,  613;  rings  and  job- 
bery, ii.  123 
Louisville  (Kentucky),  iL  123 
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Low,  Honoarable  Setb,  on  "  Moniolpal 
GoTernment  in  the  U.  8.,"  i.  644, 
660-«66 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  and  the  **  White  Honse," 
ii.  138 

Lowe,  Robert,  referred  to,  ii.  663 

Luther  v.  Borden,  i.  55 

Lynch  law,  1.  339;  ii.  567 

Machinb,  the,  itB  organization,  ii.  82 ; 
what  it  has  to  do,  90;  its  working 
and  results,  97 ;  the  desire  for  office 
its  source  of  power,  107 ;  Rings  and 
Bosses  its  inner  spring,  i6. ;  Ma- 
chines of  New  Yurie  City,  152 ;  the 
struggle  against  it,  166-174,  309; 
popular  opinion  of  it,  241 ;  the  Ma- 
chine in  the  South,  314;  unscrupu- 
lous men  who  work  it,  363 ;  the  nom- 
inating machinery  in  Massachusetts, 
875 ;  how  far  it  is  due  to  democracy, 
589 ;  its  future,  846.  See  under  Party 
Organization,  also  under  Tammany 
Ring 

Machinery  of  American  Ctovernment, 
to  Europeans  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  i.  18 

McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  ii.  48 

Macy,  Professor,  on  "  Our  Govern- 
ment," i.  608, 611 

Madison,  James  (President),  i.  23,  39, 
63,  78,  88,  451 ;  ii.  8,  132 

Magna  Charta,  i.  241,  447 

Majority,  power  of  the,  in  America, 
ii.  335-343,  346,  349 

Manhood  Suffrage,  ii.  606 

Manx  constitution,  referred  to,  i.  219 

Manitoba,  Can.,  ii.  528 

Marshall,  John  (Chief-Justice),  i.  63, 
2.35-237,  246,  254,  267,  268,  274,  375, 
378  eqq.,  384-385 

MarshaU's  *'Life  of  Washington," 
quoted,  i.  306 

Marriage  laws,  i.  346 

Maryland,  State  of,  i.  43,  193,  414, 
442 

Massachusetts,  State  of,  i.  26,  28,  428, 
441,  452,  530,  539,  574 ;  ii.  93,  875 

Mayoralty,  the,  and  its  powers,  i.  623, 
658 

"  Mean  Whites,"  ii.  314 

Merchant  Guilds,  English,  i.  427 


Mezioo  and  the  United  States,  1. 843; 

ii.  522,  529^532 
Mexico,  New,  Territory  of,  i.  586 
Michigan,  State  of,  i.  43,  605;  and  the 

ballot,  ii.  144 
liilitia,  the,  i.  53, 700,  706 
Militarism,  freedom  from,  ii.  525,  674 
Millionaires,  ii.  856 
Ministers,  the  President's.  See  Cabinet 
Minneapolis,  rings  and  bosses  in,  ii. 
123,  124;    St.  Paul  and,  rivalry  be- 
tween, 836 
Minnesota,  State  of,  ii.  171 
Minorities  under  government  by  pnb> 

lie  opinion,  ii.  260,  347 
Minority  representation  in  cities,  i. 

626;  ii.  327 
Mirabeau,  quoted,  i.  114 
Mississippi,  State  of,  Constitntion,  i. 

439,  441,  460 
Missouri,  compromise  of  1820,  i.  264 ; 

ii.  12, 13. 14 
Missouri,  Constitution  of,  i.  625 
Missouri,  State  of,  ii.  12 ;  rings  in,  127 
Moderator  of  a  Town-meeting,  L  694 
Molly  Maguire  conspiracy,  ii.  569 
Money  in  CUy  Elections,  i.  643 ;  ii.  168. 

See  Bishop,  J.  B. 
Monopolies,  hostility  to,  in  State  Con- 
stitutions, ii.  575 
Monroe,  James  (President),  i.  88;  ii. 

7, 12,  l76,  523,  524 
Montana,  State  of,  i.  125,  584 
Montesquieu,  referred  to,  i.  29,  282 
More,    Sir   Thomas,  his    "Utopia," 

quoted,  i.  621 
Mormons,  the,  ii.  37,  38,  596,  609,  722 
Morris,  Gouvemeur,  i.  279 
Mugwumps,  the,  ii.  45,  46,  60,  314 
Municipal  Gk>Temment  in  America ;  its 
organization,  i.  623;  the  mayor,  {6.  ; 
aldermen  and  Common  Council,  624 ; 
judges,  626 ;  nature  of  its  functions, 
628;  municipal  S3rBtem  of  Boston, 
630;    of   St.   Louis,   633;  tests   of 
efficiency,  635 ;  case  of  Philadelphia, 
636 ;  the  system  a  conspicuous  fail- 
ure, 637 ;  nature  of  the  evil,  639;  its 
causes,  i5. ;  remedies  proposed,  044 ; 
Hon.  Seth  Low  on  municipal  govern- 
ment, 650 ;  system  of  Brooklyn,  664 ; 
problem  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
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dty  goYernmeiitf  668 ;  tendoney 
towards  improyement.  664;  cormp- 
tioD,  li.  163, 390;  efforts  of  reformers, 
172,403 

National  character  and  tendencies, 
i.  3 

National  Debt.    See  Debt 

National    Nominating    Conventions. 
iSee  Conventions 

Nations  and  small  communities,  types 
of  relationship  between,  i.  16 

Naturalization  laws,  i.  419;  ii.  99 

Navy,  control  of  the,  i.  33,  63 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the,  i.  86 

Nebraska,  State  of,  101 

Negro,  the,  present  and  future  of, 
ii.  491-520;  physical  conditions  in 
the  South  favourable  to  his  de- 
velopment, 491,  492;  proportion  of 
coloured  to  the  white  population, 
492 ;  the  negro,  save  in  two  States,  a 
relatively  decreasing  element,  id.; 
infant  mortality,  ib. ;  economic  and 
industrial  condition,  493;  poorest 
and  lowest  social  stratum,  ib. ;  occu- 
pation best  suited  to  the  blacks,  ib. ; 
from  the  slaveshipto  the  plantation, 
496;  political  rights  thrust  prema- 
turely upon  them,  ib.  ;  character 
and  gifts  of  the  negro,  496;  edu- 
cational status,  497,  498 ;  illiteracy. 
ib.  ;  religion  formerly  the  only 
civilizing  influence,  499 ;  religion 
and  morality  often  divorced,  500 ; 
industry  a  means  of  self-help,  601 ; 
need  of  provision  for  instructing  the 
negro  in  handicraft,  602;  insanity 
and  crime,  502  ;  his  social  status 
before  and  after  the  war  contrasted, 
601 ;  no  social  intermixture  between 
races,  ib.;  intermarriage  forbidden 
by  law,  505;  new  coloured  genera- 
tion lost  its  instinctive  subservience 
and  dependence,  506;  strained  re- 
lations, white  women  and  negro  lust, 
id.;  social  repulsion  and  lyncbings, 
607 ;  race  antagonism  and  the  politi- 
cal problem,  508,  509  ;  the  whites 
and  electoral  malpractices,  510 ;  the 
questioD  of  negro  disfranchisement, 
611,612;  proposed  educational  test, 


612;  graver  social  problems,  613; 
deportation  impracticable,  616,  516 ; 
setting  the  negro  apart  inexpedient, 
616  ;  '*  miscegenation,"  617  ;  the 
future  likely  to  confine  him  to  the 
*  Black  Belt '  and  the  Gulf  region, 
618 ;  potency  of  moral  remedies,  520 

Negroes,  condition  of  the,  ii.  316 ;  their 
future,  859 

Negro  vote,  the,  i.  26,  44;  ii.  37, 129, 
144, 147,  316 

Nevada,  State  of,  L 126, 688 

New  England  States,  usually  Repub- 
lican, i.  82 

New  Hampshire,  State  of,  i.  439;  ii. 
147 

New  Haven  (Connecticnt),  Town  and 
City  of,  i.  696,  627 

New  Jersey  and  independence  of  Eng- 
land, i.  430 

New  Mexico,  i.  683 

New  Orleans,  "  rings  **  in,  ii.  130 ;  at- 
tractive history,  820 

Newspaper  Press,  the,  ii.  271,  276 ;  re- 
wards to  owners  or  editors  of,  272 ; 
influence  as  organs  of  opinion,  776 

New  York,  City  of,  i.  629,  638,  663;  ii. 
114, 147,  162, 163,  639,  657,  820 

New  York  commissioners  of  1876,  on 
the  city's  misgovemment,  i.  639  sqq. 

New  York,  State  of,  i.  24,  26, 98, 125, 
462,664;  ii.  126 

Nominating  Conventions.  See  Con- 
ventions 

Nominations,  winning  of,  ii.  62;  nomi- 
nations to  office,  cost  of,  119 ;  obser- 
vations on,  220 

North-west,  most  populous  section  of 
the  Union,  i.  81 ;  usually  Republican, 
82 

North-western  man,  prima  facie  the 
best  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  L 
82 

Norway,  and  its  indifference  to  poli- 
tics, ii.  67 

Oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, i.  130 

Obligations,  Public,  regard  for,  ii.  597 

Ohio,  State  of  (executive  officials  of), 
i.  498,  499;  ii.  90, 171,211 

Oklahoma  Territory,  i.  680, 586 
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Opinion,  Pablic,  itB  strength,  ii.  237 ; 
its  nature,  247 ;  stages  of  formation, 
ih. ;  opinion  in  tlie  educated  and  un- 
educated classes  compared,  251; 
leaders  of  opinion,  253;  not  a  new 
force  in  the  world,  255;  difference 
between  free  and  despotically  gov- 
erned states,  257 ;  CTolution  of  opin- 
ion, 258 ;  government  by  it,  260, 266 ; 
its  dangers,  260 ;  and  safeguards,  261 

Opinion,  Public,  in  America,  the  ulti- 
mate force  in  goverDment,  i.  7 ;  the 
real  source  of  the  President's  power, 
66;  its  influence  on  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court,  273 ;  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Ck>n8titution,  386;  on 
the  State  judiciary,  508 ;  on  the  pro- 
fessional politicians,  ii.  68 ;  its  char- 
acter on  the  whole  upright,  237, 363 ; 
its  powerfulness,  247;  American 
opinion  of  various  features  of  their 
political  system,  239 ;  government  by, 
255;  nature  of  its  rule,  263;  causes 
of  its  importance,  267;  the  conse- 
quences, 268 ;  mode  of  its  expression, 
270;  necessity  of  efficient  organs, 
ib, ;  the  newspaper  press,  271 ;  public 
meetings,  276;  elections,  277;  asso- 
ciations, 278 ;  comparative  influence 
of  urban  and  rural  population,  279; 
the  discernment  of  opinion,  280 ;  the 
effect  upon  it  of  national  character- 
istics, 281 ;  of  class  characteristics, 
293 ;  local  types  of  opinion,  307 ;  in 
the  East,  308;  West,  311;  Pacific 
slope,  312;  South,  ib.;  tendency  to 
homogeneity,  313 ;  analysis  of  opin- 
ion in  England,  317 ;  different  phe- 
nomena in  America,  321 ;  its  influ- 
ence exerted  through  elections,  323 ; 
independent  opinion  and  the  great 
parties,  326,  334;  its  influence  on 
officials,  327 ;  mutability  of  electoral 
bodies,  328 ;  private  agencies  for  the 
expression  of  opinion,  329 ;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  party  organiza- 
tions, 330 ;  its  activity  less  continu- 
ous than  in  Europe,  331 ;  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  335 ;  in  Congress,  336 ;  in 
the  States,  337 ;  in  the  action  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  338 ;  improvement  in  this 
respect,  340 ;  its  defects  as  a  govern- 


ing power,  354 ;  fatalism  of  the  mul- 
titude, 344 ;  its  effect  on  the  action 
of  opinion,  353;  difference  in  this 
between  States  and  the  whole  Union, 
358;  its  merits,  363;  educative  influ- 
ence on  newcomers,  367;  its  influ- 
ence on  public  appointments,  370; 
on  foreign  policy,  371 ;  influence  of 
a  capital  on  public  opinion,  791 ;  ef- 
fect of  the  absence  of  a  capital  in 
America,  796 
Orangemen  and  Irish  Catholics,  ii.  604 
Oratorical  excellence,  nature  of,  ii. 
799;  bow  far  attained  in  America, 
800;  American  defects,  ib.;  differ- 
ent kinds  of  oratory,  801;  three 
kinds  specially  developed  in  Amer- 
ica, 803 ;  reserve  of  audience,  806 
Oratory,  and  the  parties,  ii.  233 
Oxford  University,  Parliamentary  rep- 
resentation, ii.  191 ;  and  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  242 

Palmerbton,  Lord,  referred  to,  ii. 
230 

Parliament,  English,  a  sovereign  and 
constitutional  assembly,  1.  36;  re- 
ferred to,  56,  166,  174,  251,  254,  255, 
285«99.,559;  ii.  268 

Parties,  Political,  in  America:  their  de- 
velopment, i.  6;  effect  of  the  strug- 
gle over  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
26;  their  interference  with  presi- 
dential elections,  42,  44 ;  growth  of 
a  Federalist  party,  92, 388 ;  ii.  6 ;  in- 
fluence of  parties  in  the  Senate  on 
foreign  policy,  i.  108;  their  cohesion 
in  Congress,  150 ;  no  real  party  gov- 
ernment in  America,  292;  State 
parties  engulfed  by  the  National, 
565 ;  causes  of  this,  567 ;  its  results, 
568 ;  cases  of  genuine  State  parties, 
572;  factions,  ib.;  party  spirit  in 
rural  local  government,  576;  in 
cities,  ib.,  668;  importance  of  the 
parties,  649 ;  the  great  moving  forces 
in  America,  ii.  5;  their  history,  ib. ; 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  6 ;  Na^ 
tional  Republicans  or  Whigs,  and 
Democrats,  12 ;  Republican  party  of 
1856, 14;  the  foundations  of  party  in 
America  compared  with  Europe,  16,* 
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the  antithetit  of  liberty  and  order, 
18;  no  definite  principles  in  the 
modem  parties,  21 ;  illustrations  of 
this,  2i ;  composition  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  30;  of  the  Democratic, 
82;  politics  of  immigrants,  34;  of 
negroes,  37;  influence  of  religion, 
t6.;  geographical  distribution  of 
parties,  38 ;  lesser  organizations,  39; 
test  of  a  party,  ib, ;  Greenbackers, 
i6.,  212;  Labour  party,  41,  42,  21)7, 
856;  Prohibitionists,  42,  212,  559; 
Woman  Suffrage  party,  45,  208, 
549;  the  Mugwumps,  45,  46,  60; 
causes  of  the  persistence  of  the 
parties,  48 ;  eminent  leaders  less  im- 
portant than  in  Europe,  51;  the 
selection  of  candidates,  53,  84, 175 ; 
social  influence  of  parties,  53 ;  their 
connection  with  State  politics,  54; 
the  politicians,  55  (see  Politicians) ; 
the  best  men  indisposed  for  politics, 
69;  party  organization  (g.v.)*  76; 
types  of  statesmen  produced,  228; 
public  opinion  and  the  system,  239; 
the  strength  of  party  founded  on  the 
national  character,  290 ;  Know-noth- 
ing party,  291;  the  parties  and  in- 
dependent opinion,  325,  333;  their 
future,  846 

Party  government  a  necessary  evil,  i. 
75;  its  meaning  in  America,  292 

Party  organization  in  America:  its 
perfection,  i.  79;  in  Congress,  149- 
152,  201;  the  party  caucus,  205; 
aims  of  a  party  organization  in 
Europe,  ii.  76;  in  America,  77; 
modes  of  selecting  candidates,  ib.\ 
the  American  system,  78;  its  his- 
tory, 79 ;  the  Machine,  82 ;  organiz- 
ing committees,  ib.;  primaries,  85, 
93,  101,  166;  nominating  conven- 
tions iq.v.)f  84,  175;  procedure,  85 ; 
tests  of  party  membership,  87 ;  party 
loyalty,  88;  profusion  of  elections, 
90;  case  of  Ohio,  ib.;  of  Massachu- 
setts, 93 ;  the  results,  94 ;  the  work- 
ing of  the  Machine  in  the  country, 

'  97 ;  in  large  cities,  98 ;  manipulation 
of  elections,  100;  the  Rings  (g.v.), 
107,  111,  116,  166,  275,  377,  404;  the 
Bosses,  109, 114-116;  Slates,  Trades, 


and  Tickets,  113;  hatred  of  refotni- 
ers,  116;  revenues  of  the  Ring,  ib.; 
sale  of  offices,  119;  the  system 
strongest  in  cities,  121 ;  illustrations, 
121,  124;  exceptional  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, 127;  and  in  the  South,  129; 
spoils,  131;  party  organizations  at 
elections,  152;  presidential  election, 
175,  203;  organization  in  Massachu- 
setts, 875 ;  lessons  for  Europe,  607- 
614;  its  future,  846 

Patents,  i.  33,  89 

Patronage,  i.  61-66,  109,  110;  ii.  131 
8qq.    See  Spoils  System 

"  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  ii.  646.  See 
Grangers 

Patterson's  *' Federal  Restraints  on 
State  Action,"  quoted,  1.  377 

Paupers,  i.  617 

Payment  of  legislators,  i.  194;  ii.  59 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  referred  to,  ii.  230, 
255 

Peers,  English,  creation  of,  by  the 
sovereign,  i.  288 

Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  U.  139 

Pennsylvania,  State  of,  i.  43, 103, 125, 
183,564,608,635;  ii.  32 

Pennsylvania  judiciary,  i.  510 

Pensions,  i.  89, 178 

Peoples'  party,  the,  i.  573;  U.  31,  36. 
44,212 

People,  the,  and  the  parties,  ii.  237 

Philadelphia,  City  of,  i.  635;  ii.  163, 
329,401,424 

Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787,  i.  33- 
25,  30,  222,  280,  312,  325,  669 ;  U.  5, 
267 

Philadelphia  Gas  Ring,  ii.  404-424 

Philadelphia,  "History  of  Monidpal 
Development  of,"  quoted,  L  636,  647 

Philanthropy  in  America,  11.  723 

Pierce,  Franklin,  i.  78,  84;  ii.  182 

"  Pinkerton's  men,"  u.  570 

Plan  of  the  Work,  i.  5 

Platform,  the,  in  politics,  iL  330 

Plato,  referred  to  in  connection  with 
democracy,  ii.  760 

Plutocratic  element  in  America,  ii. 
613,  745,  748 

Police,  the,  in  America,  ii.  409, 668499. 

Police  administration  in  Mew  York 
City.    See  Tammany  Ring 
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Political  Institutions  in  America,  fn- 
ture  of,  ii.  840.    See  Fature 

Political  morality  in  England  and 
America,  ii.  241 

Politicians,  Professional,  in  Europe, 
il.  55;  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment, 06 ;  the  conditions  in  America, 
57 ;  and  their  results,  58 ;  number  of 
professional  politicians,  60;  their 
**work,"  62;  ward  politicians,  63; 
minor  office-seekers,  64 ;  party  man- 
agers, 65;  non-professional  politi- 
cians, 66;  a  term  of  reproach,  ib.; 
their  objects,  place,  and  income,  68 ; 
the  ablest  citizens  averse  to  politi- 
cal life;  69;  causes  of  this,  70-75; 
part^  organizations,  76;  Rings  and 
Bosses,  107 ;  professioniU  politicians 
and  the  Spoils  system,  136 ;  struggle 
with  reformers,  166  tqq,;  number 
of  lawyers  amongst  politicians,  302. 
See  Tammany  Ring  in  New  York  City 

Political  supremacy  in  Britain  in  the 
householder,  ii.  317 

Political  and  social  experiments  in 
America  cited  as  patterns  and 
warnings  in  Europe,  i.  2,  9 

Politics,  American,  unattractiveness 
of,  i.  79, 199;  ii.  65, 69  499.,  235,  589, 
613 

Politics  in  England,  a  social  fascina- 
tion, ii.  72 

Polk,  President,  i.  54,  78,  84 

Position  of  women,  the,  in  America, 
ii.  728-743 

Postmaster-Gteneral,  the,  i.  86 

Postmasters  and  Civil  Service  reform, 
ii.  59. 

Post-office,  the,  i.  33 

President,  the,  i.  35,  36;  reasons  for 
creating  the  office,  38,  39 ;  nature  of 
his  powers,  39,  40;  mode  of  election, 
44,  46-51;  ii.  203;  re-election,  i.  45; 
removal  by  impeachment,  51;  his 
powers  and  duties,  53;  the  veto 
power,  58-60.  223-226,  288;  pat- 
ronage, 61-66,  109, 110,  394;  ii.  131- 
140;  source  of  his  power,  i.  67; 
jealousy  of  '  the  one  man  power,' 
68;  dignity  of  the  position,  ib.; 
defects  of  the  system,  70-73,  298 ;  its 
success  on  the  whole,  73;   impor- 
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tance  of  presidential  elections,  74; 
the  office  as  a  social  institution, 
75;  causes  of  the  want  of  eminent 
Presidents,  78;  brilliant  gifto  not 
required,  81;  power  of  sectional 
feeling,  ib.;  position  of  ex-Presi- 
dents, 83;  historical  review  of  the 
Presidents,  84;  his  responsibility, 
91 ;  relation  to  his  ministers,  ib, ;  to 
Congress,  93,  94-96,  206-214,  284, 
288;  the  President,  when  attacked 
in  Congress,  210;  the  President 
really  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
224 ;  his  veto  power  the  real  strength 
of  the  executive,  211,  224;  conflicts 
with  Congress,  291 ;  his  consent  not 
required  to  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, 365;  claim  to  interpret  the 
Constitution,  376 ;  development  of 
his  functions,  401;  origin  of  the 
office,  671;  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 697,  701;  his  position  com- 
pared with  a  State  Grovemor's,  531 ; 
Spoils  system,  ii.  131;  never  seri- 
ously charged  with  corruption,  156 ; 
mode  of  nomination,  176,  220;  eleo- 
tion  campaign,  203;  the  issues  at 
stake  in  a  presidential  election,  213; 
future  of  the  office,  845 

Presidential  campaign,  the,  ii.  203*, 
influence  of  newspapers,  206 ;  of  the 
clergy,  207 ;  of  women,  208 ;  parades, 
ib. ;  the  issues  at  stake,  213;  nature 
of  personal  attacks  on  candidates, 
217;  points  of  difference  in  English 
elections,  218 

Presidential  election  dispute  of  1876, 
i.  47-60,  73,  270,  299 

Presidential  election,  sometimes  a 
turning-point  in  history,  i.  74 

Presidential  election  in  France,  i.  74 

Presidential  electors,  i.  40-46,  702, 
708 

Primaries,  the,  ii.  84,  85,  93,  98,  101, 
102,166 

Private  Bills.  See  Legislation  (Special) 

Privy  Council  of  England,  L  19, 95,  96, 
249,385 

Prohibitionist  party,  1.  572;  ii.  25, 42, 
43,  44,  212,  559 

Prohibitionists  and  the  tariff,  ii.  43 

Property  tax«  criticism  on,  i.  517 
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"  Proprieton  "  in  the  North  American 

colonies,  i.  283 
Protection  and  Free  Trade,  i.  176;  ii. 

26,  47,  214 
Protection  and  the  tariff,  i.  182 
Protection  of  citizens,  provided  for  by 

the  Ck>nstitation,  i.  33,  709,  710 
Prussian  Constitution,  referred  to,  i. 

220 
Prussian  Herrenhaus,  i.  97,  99 
Public  agents,  validity  of  their  acts,  1. 

243 
Public  lands,  wasteful  disposal  of,  i. 

354 
Public  life,  bracing  atmo^iere  of,  in 

America,  ii.  366 
Public  opinion.    See  Opinion 
Public  works,  contfolled  by  Congress, 

i.  90 
Puritanism,  hifluence  of,  in  America, 

i.  (in  Constitution)  306;  traces  of, 

415 ;  il.  20,  309,  715,  827 

QtroRUM  in  Congress,  i.  125, 198 

Railroads,  freight  rates,  i.  558; 
strike  riots  of  1894,  ii.  600;  black- 
mailed, 158,  650;  abuse  of  free 
passes,  159 ;  their  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, 427,  441,  613-654;  conflicts, 
616 ;  inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, 647;  their  autocratic  charac- 
ter, 650 

Railroad  passes,  granting  of,  to  legis- 
lators forbidden  by  many  States,  ii. 
159 

Railway  companies  (English),  i.  244 

Railway  kings  (American),  ii.  653 

Redfield,  Chief  Justice,  of  Vermont, 
case  of,  i.  271 ;  quoted,  445. 

•*  Referendum,"  the,  i.  465,  467,  469, 
474,609;  ii.  71,  25*),  355 

Reform  Act  (English)  of  1832,  i.  286; 
ii.  318-319 

Relation  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  the,  ii.  781 

Religion  and  politics,  ii.  37 

Religious  denominations  in  America, 
ii.  704 

Religious  equality,  enforced  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  i. 
438,  706 ;  ii.  695 ;  in  the  Universities, 


687;  explanation  of  the  American 
view,  699;  national  recognition  of 
Christianity,  702;  legal  position  of 
religious  bodies,  ib. ;  social  equality, 
706 ;  the  charm  of  religious  freedom, 
812 

Religions  spirit  of  the  Americans,  ii. 
286;  religion  in  the  Universities, 
687;  national  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, 702;  influence  of  religion 
on  the  people,  711,  714  sqq. ;  gain  to 
religion  from  the  absence  of  State 
interference,  712;  its  influence  on 
conduct,  714;  on  the  imagination, 
724 

Representatives,  Federal,  House  of, 
instances  of  election  of  Presidents 
by  it,  i.  46;  influence  on  foreign 
policy,  54;  mode  of  election,  124; 
speeches  in,  119;  character  of  its 
members,  129,  147 ;  its  powers,  129 ; 
procedure,  129-137 ;  the  Sp^Jcer, 
138,  401;  the  House  at  work,  142; 
its  homogeneity,  148;  absence  of 
party  leaders,  149,  201 ;  effect  upon 
the  discharge  of  its  functions,  150; 
American  conception  of  its  position, 
151;  mode  of  voting,  152;  its  com- 
mittees, 154-164,  176, 177 ;  results  of 
the  system,  159-164 ;  why  it  is  main- 
tained, 163 ;  criticism  of  the  House's 
legislation,  168 ;  of  its  finance,  174 ; 
collisions  with  the  Senate,  186 ;  sal- 
aries of  members,  194 ;  short  tenure 
of  office  and  its  results,  196;  want  of 
opportunities  for  distinction,  199; 
I>arty  caucuses,  205;  how  far  the 
House  is  a  party  body,  206 ;  number 
of  members,  223 ;  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  697;  oratory  in  the 
House,  ii.  802 ;  future  of  the  House, 
845.    See  Congress 

Representatives,  State,  Houses  of .  See 
State  Legislatures 

Representative  sy^em,  essentials  of  a, 
i.  303 

Republican  party  of  1793  (or  Demo- 
crats), i.  42;  ii.  6;  National  Repub- 
licans or  Whigs,  of  1829.  12,  18-20; 
RepubUcan  party  of  1856,  ii.  21,  30, 
38,  184,  199;  characteristic  modem 
adherents  of,  ii.  31,  32 
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Revenue  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  California,  i.  719 

Rhode  Island,  State  of,  i.  19, 21,  22, 26, 
55, 126,  197,  249,  413,  4;U,  434,  477- 
479.  488,  505,  557,  574,  621 

Riders  to  Appropriation  Bills,  i.  187, 
213 

Rings,  ii.  107 ;  mode  of  working.  111 ; 
revenues,  116;  their  local  extension, 
120;  case  of  Cincinnati,  121;  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  and  Minneapolis, 
123;  St.  Paul,  124;  rural  districts 
generally  free  from  them,  127; 
modes  of  combating  them,  166-174, 
275;  Tammany  Ring,  New  York 
City,  377;  Philadelphia  Gas  Ring, 
404 

Robinson,  J.  H.,  on  **  Features  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,"  i.  673 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  occasional 
outbreaks  of  hostility  against,  ii.  17, 
699 

Roman  Catholics  and  denominational 
schools,  ii.  338 

Roman  prsetor,  i.  272 

Roman  Senate,  i.  221,  226 

Rome,  Constitution  of  ancient,  re- 
ferred to,  i.  217,  221,  :«1 ;  ii.  57,  265 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  misgovern- 
ment  of  cities,  1.  540-542;  ii.  103, 
119,  173 

Rotation  in  office  considered  essential 
to  democracy,  ii.  133, 134,  136 

Ruskin,  influence  exerted  by  his  books 
on  American  art  taste,  ii.  788 

Salaries  of  Congressmen,  i.  191-196 
Sand  Lot  party  in  California,  ii.  429, 

435,  4m 
San  Francisco,  ii.  432,  441,  446,  821 
Sanitation,  an  unimportant  function 

of  local  government  in  America,  i. 

617 
Scandinavian  immigrants  and  Ameri- 
can politics,  ii.  36 
Schedule,  the,  of  a  Constitution,  i.  437 
iScott  v.  Sanc(ford,  case  of,  i.  263,  269; 

ii.  15 
Scottish  law,  different  from  that  of 

English,  i.  '.\46 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  Edinburgh  mobs, 

ii.  226 


Secession  of  a  State  impossible,  1.  322, 
337,  344,  425 

Secession,  War  of,  referred  to,  i.  25, 
55,  59,  73,  89,  125,  269,  274,  296,  308, 
310,  322,  337,  348,  866,  383,  422-425 

Second  Chambers,  utility  of,  i.  185 ;  ii. 
610 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  i.  86,  89; 
of  the  Navy,  86 ;  of  State,  86,  88 ;  of 
the  Treasury,  86,  88,  175;  of  War, 
86,89 

Sectionalism.    See  Local  feeling 

Senate,  the  Federal:  its  control  over 
foreign  policy,  i.  54,  106-109;  pat- 
ronage, 61,  62,  109,  110;  ii.  132; 
composition,  i.  97 ;  functions,  98 ;  the 
Senate  essential  to  the  Federal 
Scheme,  98,  121 ;  mode  of  election, 
100 ;  of  voting,  102 ;  tenure  of  office, 
103 ;  treatment  of  money  bills,  104 ; 
procedure,  105,  118,  673;  executive 
functions,  106;  judicial  functions, 
110;  objects  of  its  creation,  ib.; 
nature  and  causes  of  its  success,  113; 
character  of  its  members,  119;  its 
place  in  the  constitutional  system, 
122;  its  Committees,  155;  collisions 
with  the  House,  179,  186 ;  salary  of 
members,  194;  quorum,  199;  absence 
of  party  leaders,  201 ;  party  caucus, 
205;  development  of  its  functions, 
401;  extracts  from  rules,  673;  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  698 ;  its 
oratorical  standard,  ii.  802 ;  its  prob- 
able future,  845.    See  Congress 

Senates,  State.    See  State  Legislatures 

Seward,  Mr.,  i.  88 

Share  market,  of  New  York,  ii.  658 

Shaw,  Dr.  Albert,  quoted,  ii.  542 

Shaw's  "Local  Grovemment  in  Dli- 
nois,"i.606 

Shopkeeper,  the,  in  America,  ii.  296 

Si^y^s  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  i. 
311 

Signal  Service  Weather  Bureau,  i.  90 

Silver,  free  coinage,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, ii.  27 

Slave-emancipation  proclamations  of 
President  Lincoln,  i.  55 

Slavery  Question,  the,  i.  99 ;  ii.  12  sqq,, 
213,  340,  550 

"  Slip  tickets/'  ii.  143 
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Smith,  Qoldwin,  on  Canadian  Ck>n8ti- 
tation,  i.  473 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  quoted,  i. 
430 

Snow,  Prof.  Marshall  S.,  on  "City 
Government  of  St.  Louis,' '  1.  633 

Social  and  economic  future  of  Amer- 
ica, ii.  852 

Social  equality  in  America,  ii.  706, 711, 
744  sqq.;  existence  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions, 752  ;  effect  of  social  equal- 
ity on  manners,  755;  its  charm, 
810 

Social  intercourse  between  youths  and 
maidens  in  America  easy  and  unre- 
strained, ii.  735 

Social  life,  influence  of  political  par- 
ties on,  ii.  53 

Solicitor-General,  the,  i.  90 

South  America  and  the  United  States, 
ii.534 

Southern  Confederacy,  the,  i.  72,  209, 
683 

Southern  States,  population  of  the,  ii. 
312;  character  of  their  statesmen, 
313;  '*  mean  whites,"  814  j  negroes, 
316;  relations  with  the  North,  372; 
their  future,  859.  See,  also,  pp. 
469-190 

South,  the,  since  the  war,  ii.  469-490; 
exceptional  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  Southern  States,  469; 
type  of  its  civilization  long  moulded 
by  slavery,  ib.;  alien  and  unab- 
sorbed  coloured  population  a  pe- 
culiar and  menacing  problem,  t6.; 
physical  characteristics,  ib.]  the 
plantation  and  the  mountain  coun- 
try, 470 ;  contingents  from  the  latter 
on  the  northern  side  in  the  Civil 
War,  ib. ;  the  planter  aristocracy,  the 
"  mean  whites,"  and  the  negro,  471 ; 
break-up  of  old  plantation  life  after 
the  war,  ib. ;  amnesty,  and  the  prob- 
lems it  brought  with  it,  472 ;  temper 
of  Congress  in  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstruction,  473;  head- 
strong violence  of  President  John- 
sou,  ib. ;  rejection  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  474;  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act,  474,  475;  ratification  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 


ments and  readmiflsion  of  Conf eder« 
ate  States  to  full  political  rights,  i6. ; 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  474,  476; 
sinister  activity  of  the  '*  carpet-bag- 
gers," 476;  roguery  and  plunder, 
477,  478;  the  spoilers  run  up  the 
State  debts,  478;  outrages  of  the 
'*  Ku  Kluz  Klan,"  479;  Federal  re- 
pression ineffective,  id.;  i)olitical 
reaction  in  favour  of  self-govern- 
ment, 480 ;  withdrawal  of  the  carpet- 
baggers, ib,;  the  "colour-line"  in 
politics,  481;  the  negroes  and  the 
suffrage,  ib.;  the  new  Democratic, 
or  anti-negro  party,  483;  **  bulldoz- 
ing" at  the  polls,  and  ballot-box 
stuffing,  483,  484;  with  white  con- 
trol came  industrial  regeneration, 
486 ;  the  iron  industry,  ib. ;  profitable 
extension  of  the  cotton  trade,  487; 
manufactures  transform  Southern 
life,  487 ;  rise  of  a  new  middle  class, 
488;  educational  progress,  ib. ;  civ- 
ilization in  many  respects  still  back- 
ward, 489;  homicide  rife,  ib.;  san- 
guine views,  490 
Spain,  sale  of  Florida  by,  i.  27 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, i.  51,  131, 138-141,  401 
Speculation  and  betting,  ii.  662 
Spoils  system,  the,  i.  63,  394,  500,  642; 
ii.  50, 120, 121, 131-141,  166,  241,  589, 
816 
Stampede  a  convention,  to,  Ii.  199 
State  Constitutions.  See  Constitutions 

of  the  States 
State  Executive:  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, i.  225,  479,  489,  491^96,  531, 
532,  533,  551 ;  outlines  of  the  system, 
479;  executive  councils,  491;  other 
officials,  497 ;  power  of  removal,  50C 
State  Gtovemments:  their  relation  to 
the  National  Ctovemment,  L  313, 325 ; 
restraints  upon  them,  317,  327; 
cases  of  resistance,  334;  secession 
impossible,  338;  large  measure  of 
independence  allowed  them,  338, 
418 ;  political  combinations  amongst 
them,  315;  the  study  of  them  com- 
paratively neglected,  411;  causes 
tending  to  dissimilarity,  414 ;  causes 
tending  to  uniformity,  416;   Iran- 
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chise,  419,  713;  power  over  minor 
communities,  420 ;  treason  against  a 
State,  ib.;  State  soyereignty,  422- 
426;  history  of  State  Ck>nstitationB, 
427-432,  477-479;  mode  of  altera- 
tions, 432;  their  real  nature,  433; 
their  contents,  436 ;  less  capacity  for 
deyelopment  than  the  Federal  Ck>n- 
stitution,  444 ;  deyelopment  of  State 
Goyemments,  4S0 ;  growth  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  455 ;  comparatiye 
frequency  of  change,  456;  jealousy 
of  officials,  and  of  the  Federal  Goy- 
emment,  459 ;  protection  of  private 
property,  ib. ;  extension  of  State  in- 
terference, 460 ;  penalties  not  always 
enforced,  461;  budgets,  512;  forms 
of  taxation,  514;  exemptions  and 
mode  of  collection,  520 ;  amount  of 
taxation  restricted,  521;  public 
debts,  523,  723 ;  restrictions  on  bor- 
rowing, 524;  working  of  the  goy- 
emment,  528  sqq, ;  its  defects,  655 ; 
remedies  for  them,  549^561 ;  decline 
of  its  importance,  562,  574 ;  change 
of  character,  563;  relation  to  the 
great  parties,  565;  ii.  52;  decline 
of  State  politics,  i.  574;  local  goy- 
emment,  569;  seats  of,  in  small 
towns,  ii.  58 

State  Goyemors,  i.  225,  226 

State  interference,  eagerness  for,  ii. 
542;  its  chief  forms,  i&. ;  illustra- 
tions, 545 

State  Legislatures:  their  relation  to 
the  Federal  Senate,  i.  100,  102;  re- 
lation to  the  Goyemor,  225, 489, 490 ; 
relation  to  the  State  Constitutions, 
432,  435;  to  the  courts  of  law,  436; 
distrusted  by  the  people,  443,  468; 
their  character,  468,  537;  composi- 
tion, 479;  the  right  of  suffrage,  484; 
their  numbers,  486;  salaries,  487; 
sessions,  488,  534;  powers  of  the 
Senate,  488;  procedure,  489;  consti- 
tutional restrictions  on  them,  490, 
687 ;  business,  534 ;  character  of  the 
members,  537;  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, 540;  ii.  161;  local  influence,  i. 
544;  restlessness,  545 ;  timidity,  547 ; 
philanthropy,  ib, ;  their  defects  sum- 
marized, 549;  safe-guards  and  reme- 


dies, 550;  effect  on  their  working  of 
the  political  parties,  569;  powers 
and  characteristics  of,  ii.  365,  366; 
style  of  oratory,  802 

States-General  of  France,  i.  183 

Statesmen,  types  of,  in  Europe,  ii.  229 ; 
in  America,  235 ;  want  of  first-class 
men,  i.  200;  U.  230,  593,  613 

States'  Rights,  i.  388,  422-i26 ;  ii.  6,  24 

Statutory  recognition  of  party  as  a 
qualification  for  office,  ii.  152 

St.  Louis,  City  of,  i.  633;  ii.  123 

St.  Paul  (Minnesota),  U.  124 

Steyens,  Thaddeus,  i.  206 

Stimson,  F.  J.,  on  the  '*  Ethics  of 
Democracy,"  ii.  543,  544 

Story's  '*  Commentaries,"  cited,  i.  236, 
262,329,480;  U.624 

*<  Stump,'' the,  U.  232 

Suffrage,  right  of,  i.  419,  710;  ii.  99, 
608 

Suffrage,  Woman,  ii.  549-662 

Sunday  observance  in  America,  Ii.  716 

Supreme  Court,  the  Federal.  See  Judi- 
ciary (Federal) 

Surpluses,  Annual,  i.  181 

Sweden,  Diet  of,  i.  183,  290 

Swiss  Constitution  and  Goyemment, 
referred  to,  i.  16,  23,  38,  66,  250,  260, 
299,  326,  338,  344,  350,  369,  371,  413, 
446,  465,  481,  495,  498,  675 ;  ii.  71,  73 

Swiss  Federal  Court,  i.  259 

Swiss  railways,  under  control  of  goy- 
ernment,  ii.  646 

Swiss  Referendum.    See  Referendum 

Switzerland,  cantons  of,  i.  413, 574;  ii. 
41, 150,  259,  288 

*' Talisman,  The,"  Saladin  quoted  in, 
1.80 

Tammany  organization,  ii.  101,  102, 
190,  379  eqq, 

Tanmiany  Ring  in  New  York  City,  ii. 
377-403;  the  city  *the  seat  of  in- 
trigues and  battle-ground '  of  fac- 
tions, 377 ;  doctrine  of  '  the  Spoils  to 
the  Victors '  first  formulated  by  New 
York  politicians,  ib, ;  foreign  popu- 
lation, poor  and  ignorant  voters,  led 
by  shrewd  and  forceful  x>arty  man- 
agers, 378;  leading  men  neglect  local 
civic  duties,  379;  early  origin  of 
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Tkmmany,  ib,;  Aaron  Burr's  malig- 
nant inilaence,  {&.;  Tammany  pre- 
dominant as  early  as  1836 ;  its  mer- 
cenary objects,  ib.;  nationality  of 
its  members,  380-381;  Fernando 
Wood,  381,  382;  W.  M.  Tweed,  383, 
384 ;  Tweed  and  his  friends  capture 
the  organization,  384 ;  P.  6.  Sweeny, 
ib.;  A.  Oakey  Hall,  ib.;  K  B. 
Connolly,  385;  Albert  Cardozo, 
George  Bernard,  and  J.  H.  McCunn, 
members  of  the  Tammany  Bench, 
385;  Governor  J.  T.  Hoffman,  ib,; 
offices  occupied  by  the  junto,  386; 
executive  power  concenti*ated  in 
Mayor  Hall,  387 ;  treasury  plundered 
through  jobs  and  contracts,  388; 
county  court-house  steal,  389;  as- 
tounding advance  of  the  city  debt, 
t&. ;  corruption  rampant,  390;  press 
muzzled  or  subsidized,  ib. ;  licentious 
luxury  of  the  Ring,  391 ;  dissensions 
and  fall,  392 ;  New  York  Times*  ex- 
posure, ib. ;  Nast's  caricatures,  393; 
6k>vemor  S.  J.  Tilden's  part  in  the 
exposure,  386,  393;  Tweed's  trial, 
Sweeny's  flight,  Cardozo's  resigna- 
-  tion,  394;  Tammany  and  John 
Kelly,  395;  Richard  Croker,  and 
Tammany  henchmen  of  to-day,  397; 
the  Machine  organization,  398; 
blackmailing  and  complicity  with 
criminals,  399;  assessing  office- 
holders, ib. ;  leaps  and  bounds  of 
the  city  revenue,  and  reduction  of 
city  debt,  402 ;  sense  of  public  duty 
quickened,  403;  progress  of  reform, 
ib.;  Tammany  heavily  smitten  by 
the  elections  of  November,  1894,  ib. ; 
downfall  of  the  Ring  referred  to,  641 
"Tancred,"  Disraeli's  novel  of,quoted, 

ii.78 
Taney,  Chief  Justice,  quoted,  i.  233 
Tariff,  the,  and  lobbying,  ii.  158 
Taxation :  for  Federal  purposes,  i.  33, 
104,  171,  333,  613  sqq.;    for  State 
purposes,  513  sqq.;    for  local  pur- 
poses, 614;   mode  of  levying,  620; 
taxati(m  in  cities,  629 
Temper  of  the  West,  the,  ii.  829-839 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1867,  i.  64; 
repeal  of,  in  1886,  227 


Territorial  extension,  problem  of,  il. 
621^553 

Territories,  the,  1.  125,  229,  354,  578; 
their  organization,  579;  position  of 
their  citizens,  582;  their  conversion 
into  States,  584;  remarks  on  them, 
585;  working  of  the  system,  687; 
their  delegates  admitted  to  national 
conventions,  ii.  180;  women's  suf- 
frage in  the  Territories,  552 

Texas,  State  of,  area,  i.  413;  Constitu- 
tion of,  469,  491 

Texas  v.  Whiter  case  of,  i.  322 

Thayer,  J.  B.  (Harvard  Law  School), 
quoted,  i.  448 

Thirteen  original  British  colonies,  i. 
19,  249 ;  each  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth, ib. 

Thought,  influence  of  democracy  on, 
ii.  757-766 ;  in  the  case  of  America, 
760-766;  recent  developments  of 
thought,  777 ;  promise  for  the  future, 
789 

Tilden,  Mr.,  i.  48, 60 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  referred  to,  i. 
3,  116;  ii.  39,  336,  341,  342,  627,  574, 
767,  782,  785,  848,  852 

Tories  and  Whigs  in  England,  ii.  22, 
28.    See  English  Parties 

Town  or  Township  system,  i.  589,  592, 
594, 595, 601  sqq., 612, 622, 661 ;  ii.  284 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  i.  86,  88 ; 
his  Annual  Letter,  175 

Treaties,  power  of  making,  i.  63,  106- 
109 

Tweed,  W.  M.,  and  Tammany,  ii.  105, 
282,  383  sqq, 

Tyler,  President,  i.  330 

Tyranny  of  the  majority,  ii.  ^49; 
change  in  this  respect  in  America, 
335-343,676 

Union,  Indestructibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral, i.  323,  337,  344 

United  States,  splendour  of  the  past 
reserved  for  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  i.  2 

United  States  institutions  of  a  new 
type — an  experiment  in  the  rule  of 
the  multitude,  i.  1 

Unity,  want  of,  in  the  American  Qoy- 
emment,  1. 294, 3(& 
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UniTersities,  American:  their  Infln- 
ence  on  politics,  ii.  304;  their  his- 
torical and  constitutional  mono- 
graphs,  413;  statistics  of,  666,  667; 
their  history,  663;  their  general 
character,  667-690;  general  obser- 
vations on  them,  690-694 

U.S.  District  Attorney,  i.  238 

U.S.  Marshal,  i.  237 

U.S.  Pacific  Railway  Commission  and 
legislative  corruption,  ii.  160 

Utah,  Territory  of,  i.  585 

Van  Buben,  President,  i.  84,  268;  IL 

182 
Vassar  Ck)llege,  ii.  675,  690 
Venable's   "  Partition    of    Powers," 

quoted,  i.  312,  323 
Venetian  Councils,  encroachment  of, 

i.  226 
Venice,  oligarchy  of,  influenced  by  the 

opinion  of  the  nobles,  ii.  255 
Veto  power,  the,  in  America:  of  the 

President,    i.    68-61,   224-226,   291; 

ii.  328;   of  State  Governors,  i.  225, 

490,  495,  533,  551;  ii.  360;  proposed 

for  Congress,  i.  257 ;  of  mayors,  624, 

660 
Veto  power,  the,  in  Canada,  1.  473 
Veto  power,  the,  in  England,  i.  61 
Veto  power,  the,  in  France,  i.  60 
Vice-President  facetiously  named  *'  His 

Superfluous  Excellency,"  i.  75 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  i. 

40,  51,  97, 117,  300,401, 698,  702,  703; 

ii.  183 
Victoria  (Australia) ,  members'  pay  in, 

i.  195 
Villages,  their  place  in  the  system  of 

local  government,  i.  605 
Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  i.  235 
Virginia  legislature,  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Sedition  and  Alien  Acts,  i. 

335 
Virginia,  State  of,  i.  19,  26,  43,  235, 

430 
Von     Hoist   on  the    "Constitutional 

Law  of  the  United  States,"  i.  475 
Voting,  machinery  of,  ii.  143-146 

Wall  Street  and  its  influence  on 
American  life,  ii.  655-^62 


Walpde,  Sir  Robert,  England  nnder 
ii.  237 

War  of  1812,  the  Union  drifted  into  it, 
i.  ai3,  345 

War  power  of  the  President,  i.  33, 
54 

War,  Secretary  of,  i.  86 

Washington,  City  of,  i.  76,  119,  199, 
578 ;  ii.  135,  794 

Washington,  George  (President),  1. 
21,  22,  23,  39,  44,  56-58,  75,  77,  85, 
92,  263,  400;  ii.  7,  8, 131, 175,  373 

Washington,  State  of,  i.  584;  ii.  553 

Wealth,  influence  of,  in  America,  iL 
575,  589,  613,  744,  749 

Webster,  Daniel,  i.  70,  84,  117;  ii.  14, 
234,  373,  802 

Wellesley  College,  ii.  675,  690 

Wells,  David  A.,  on  perjury,  i.  517 

Western  States  of  America,  dis- 
tinctively American,  ii.  311;  their 
peculiar  character,  828,  829;  devel- 
opment, 829;  their  temper,  830; 
carelessness,  831;  superstition,  832; 
local  conception  of  greatness,  833; 
rivalry  of  Western  towns,  835 ;  their 
confidence,  836;  air  of  ceaseless 
haste,  837 

West  Indies,  relations  of  the,  to 
America,  ii.  532 

Whig  party,  the,  of  1830,  ii.  12, 14,  29, 
30,39 

Whigs  and  Tories,  English,  and  cor- 
ruption, i.  279 

Whips,  Parliamentary,  their  impor- 
tance in  England,  i.  202;  want  of 
them  in  America,  203  sqq. 

Whiskey  Ring  of  1875,  ii.  157 

Whiskey,  women's  war  against,  ii. 
330 

White  House,  the,  i.  75,  76,  83,  213 

William  and  Mary,  College  of,  ii. 
064 

Wilson,  James,  referred  to,  i.  22,  23, 
256.360 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  quoted,  i.  122,  161, 
177, 180 

Wisconsin,  Constitution  of  State,  i. 
459,  481 

Woman  Suffrage,  ii.  549-562 

Women,  position  of,  in  America:  the 
suffrage,  ii.  45,  208,  549^562;  their 
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Inflnenee  in  pdlitiet,  906,  829,  880, 
781;  education,  688,  782,  788;  legal 
rights,  728;  pzofeMional  employ- 
ment, 729;  freedom  of  eodal  inter- 
oonne,  786;  deference  to  women, 
737;  their  Uterary  taste,  741;  infln- 
ence  of  democracy  on  their  position, 
742;  results  to  themselves,  ib.;  and 
to  the  nation,  748 


Women's  AntirSnifrage  Association, 
ii.06O 

Working  man,  the,  in  America,  char- 
acteristics of,  ii.  296,  297 

Wyoming,  State  of,  i.  441, 461,  685 ;  ii. 
652,565 

Talk  University,  New  Haven,  iL  671, 
672 
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